


Record Holder 


For 7, 10 and 12-inch records. Record sleeve may 
be mounted to front cover of holder. Cover colors: 


Tan, Light Green and the very popular Black. a complete selection of 


GAYLORD 


“RECORD 


HOLDERS... 
LP Record Holder 
with Inside- 


Mounted Sleeve There is a style and size for all 





kinds of records. You can depend on 
In 10 or 12-inch sizes. Attach record sleeve j P 


between gummed strips at inside binding. Cover these holders for protection and 


colors: Tan, Light Green and the very popular Black. long service. 


Covers, bindings and strong Kraft 
envelopes are smoothly finished to 
eliminate any possibility of scratching 
records. Envelope openings and center 


holes are cleanly die-cut. 


Large and small libraries have 





standardized on Gaylord Record 


Expandable Multi-Record Album Holders for years. You can depend 


on them for top protection, 
In 10 or 12-inch sizes, with 3 or 6 envelopes 


attached by binding posts. Additional envelopes may 
be ordered separately. Sturdy, - 


brown masonite covers, Ser , = 
be for illustrated folder giving complete 


specifications and price list 
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Now! A completely invisible mending tape! 


Won't curl or discolor... Won't become brittle... Won't ooze adhesive. 
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ANE “SCOTCH” 810 PERMANENT MENDING TAPE “SCOTCH” 810 PERMANENT MENDING TAPE 
becomes totally invisible on contact is completely unaffected by age; it is ideal for mending valuable books 
with paper, stays crystal clear per- retains its soft pliability indefinitely. and documents. Its special long-. 
manently. And there's no trace of And you can write on it with pencil, aging adhesive holds firmly and will 
curling ever! ink or typewriter! not bleed under any conditions. 
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810 PERMANENT MENDING TAPE 


wih mE A Save money—order the econ- 
BRAND aie omy-size % x 1296-inch roll 


wa > roy zi m ($1.70) that fits the ScoTcH” 
y eee Deluxe Desk Dispenser. 
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The term “Scotcn”’ is a registered trademark of Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company, St. Paul 6, ` 
Minnesota. Export Sales Office: 99 Park Aye., New York 16, N.Y. In Canada: P.O. Box 757, London, Ontario. 
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’ JANUARY COVER 


Roger McDonough’s article on 
“page 23 of this issue salutes the 
. Library Services Branch on its 
twentieth birthday. The cover pho- 

tograph shows Ralph M. Dunbar, 

director of the office since its es- 
tablishment; Helen Luce, library 

extension specialist; and John G. 
Lorenz, assistant director. They 
j reviewing plans for aid to ru- 
ral public libraries submitted by 
state agencies under the Library 
” Services Act. 





The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and publishes ma- 
erial of general interest to li- 
brarians and those interested in 

e library world. Its authors’ 


inions should be regarded as. 


eir own unless ALA’ endorse- 
ent is noted. 


‘Acceptance of an advertisement 

does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
_brary Association. 


b 


The ALA Bulletin is partially in- 
dexed in Education Index and 
Library Literature. A microfilm 
édition is available from Univer- 
_sity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Samray Smith 
A. L. Remley 


Jean Benson 
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Eighteen months have passed since the Li- 
brary Services Act was assigned into law by 
President Eisenhower. Already we can see 
what this vast program is doing to bring 
books and library service to rural Americans 
who until now have had little or no access to 
the riches of a good, modern public library 
system. In 45 states and three territories, li- 
brarians, trustees, and enthusiastic citizens 
are working in a variety of ways to bring 
books and readers together. For details see the 
Washington Report in this issue. 

A fine beginning has been made, but what 
of the future? To carry on the programs so 
carefully planned and now being developed 
by the states will take increased effort, co- 
operation, good will, and added financial 
support. The alert and dedicated librarians 
and trustees who helped get the Library Serv- 
ices Act passed in 1956 will continue to work 
to the best of their abilities. We can also count 
on the continued support of the many groups 
and organizations who worked with us so 
effectively in the past because of their firm 
belief in the value of library service for all the 
people of this nation. 

We are greatly concerned, however, about 
securing adequate federal appropriations for 
carrying on the Library Services Act program. 
In the first fiscal year of the program, the 
Congress appropriated only $2,050,000. For 
the current year, it appropriated $5,000,000, 
but only after long and concerted effort. The 
prospect for next year is not encouraging. 

To obtain the full amount authorized by 
the legislation, $7,500,000, will be as big a 
battle this year as it was in the last session 
to get $5,000,000 instead of the $3,000,000 
recommended in the President’s budget. We 
will be under strong pressure to accept limited 
funds, or no funds at all. By the middle of Jan- 
uary we will know definitely what funds have 
been requested for the operation of the third 
year under the Library Services Act. Accord- 
ing to the best information available at this 
date, this amount will not be more than the 
$5,000,000 received last year. 

To secure the necessary funds we will have 


Germaine Krettek, guest editor 






to face not only an economy drive, but the 
general financial condition of the country a: | 
a whole, the emphasis on an accelerated de 
fense program, and the tendency to get the 
billions required for expenditures by the 
armed forces by curtailing or eliminating 
domestic programs, especially those of a cul- 
tural or welfare nature. Both the President 
and the Vice President have indicated in 
speeches that federal civilian programs 
deemed “not absolutely essential” will be 
drastically reduced or dropped entirely. 

All of these factors must be faced realisti- 
cally. Nevertheless, the American Library As- 
sociation will again strongly urge the author- 
ized amount of $7,500,000 since we feel this 
is an absolute minimum in order for the Act . 
to meet its objectives before it terminates, 
Every ounce of strength and political influ- 
ence we can muster will be needed to secure 
these funds. That strength can be mustered 
only by the members and friends of the Asso- ° 
ciation, and by the assistance of those indi- 
viduals and organizations which cooperated 
so wholeheartedly in securing the passage of 
the legislation. We are the ones who best ap- 
preciate the importance of good library serv- 
ice in this age of satellites. We realize that 
sound library planning, as well as sensible, 
defense programing, calls for sufficient funds 
each year of the program in order to make 
wise use of the federal funds. 

We cannot stress too much the importanc — 
of direct, local contact with members of Con- 
gress. Just as soon as the President’s budget 
is released we urge that you contact your 
senators and representatives, in person or by 
mail, telephone, or telegram. Show them what 
the program is beginning to accomplish, let 
them know specifically how vital this rural 
library program is to the people of their own 
state, as well as to the entire country. Tel’ 
them of the commitments already made fo 
use of the federal funds in the remainin, 
years of the scheduled five-year program. 'm, 
press upon them the necessity for continuc. 
adequate funds to accomplish the prim* 
purpose of the Act. 

We can succeed this year if we work 
gether as we have in the past, with zeal 
spirit and determination. 
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; book covers what a Christian can believe, and why. $1.25 


CHRIST BE WITH ME 


Walter Russell Bowie. A new and outstanding devotional book. These 31 
daily meditations and prayers, all prepared by Dr. Bowie, impart the author's 
deep sense of the abiding presence of Christ. $1.75 


THE DEATH OF CHRIST 


John Knox. A profound and deeply moving study of the significance of the 
Crucifixion, by a well-known biblical interpreter. Theologians and other 
serious readers will find this a richly rewarding book. $2.75 


LETTERS TO THE SEVEN CHURCHES 


‘William Barclay. In this popular study, a well-known New Testament scholar 
explains and interprets the letters to the seven churches of Asia found in 
chapters 2 and 3 of the Book of Revelation. $2 


THE CHURCH FACES THE ISMS 


Arnold B. Rhodes, Editor. Prepared by the faculty of Louisville Presbyterian 
Seminary especially for local church leaders, this-book offers practical help 
in dealing with the groups and movements which challenge the larger de- 
nominations of Protestantism today. $4.50 


MELANCHTHON, THE QUIET REFORMER 


Clyde Manschreck. A biography of Philip Melanchthon, close associate of 
Martin Luther-—~a study of particular interest to all students of the Reforma- 
tion. Handsomely illustrated with 22 contemporary woodcuts. $6 













| BELIEVE 


Gerald Kennedy. First in the new "Know Your Faith’ Series— 
brief inspirational treatments of important areas of the Chris- 
tian faith, designed to answer the average person’s questions 
about his beliefs and to strengthen his faith. Bishop Kennedy’s 
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Three brand-new Golden Books 
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about outer space 
in deluxe GOLDENCRAFT Library Binding 


MAN-MADE SATELLITES 


By Witty Ley. Pictures by JOHN POLGREEN. A 
fascinating, up-to-the-minute book about how. 
satellites are made, launched and maintained in 
their orbits, and what the plans are for estab- 
lishing a permanent satellite. Grades 5-up. 

List price $2.25; net $1.69 


SPACE PILOTS 


By Wiury Ley. Pictures by JOHN POLGREEN. The 
interesting and detailed story of what happens 
when acceleration, altitude, cosmic rays, and loss 
of gravity, act on the human body in space — and 
how space pilots will be protected against these 
various effects. Grades 5-up. 

List price $2.25; net $1.69 | 


SPACE STATIONS 


By Witty Ley. Pictures by JOHN POLGREEN. 
Science-fact is truly stranger than science-fic- d 
tion in this account of how space stations will be i: 
used for astronomical observations and as take- 
off points for further space travel, and how they 
will be built, launched and maintained in their 
orbits. Grades 5-up. List price $2.25; net $1.69 


Other GOLDEN BOOKS on SCIENCE 


WALT DISNEY’S 

OUR FRIEND THE ATOM 

125 color pictures by the Disney Studio illustrate 
Heinz Haber’s lucid, fascinating history of atomic 
research. Grades 5-up. List price $6.65; net $4.99 


GOLDEN BOOK OF SCIENCE 

An introduction to Earth, Sea, the Air, Plants, 
Animals, Man and his Inventions, by BERTHA M. 
Parker. Precise color pictures ‘by HARRY A. 


Mc NAUGHT. Grades 5-up. 
List price $5.32; net $3.99 


GOLDEN BOOK OF ASTRONOMY 
A Child’s Introduction to the Wonders of Space. 
By Rose WYLER and GERALD Ames. Hundreds of 


huge color pictures by JOHN POLGREEN. Grades 
5-up. List price. $5.32; net $3.99 


LIFE’S THE WORLD WE LIVE IN 

Junior Edition 

By Linco_tn BARNETT, adapted by JANE WERNER 

WATSON. A spectacular volume, with 150 color 

paintings, maps, photographs. Grades 5-up. 
List price $6.65; net $4.99 


These Golden Books are handsomely illustrated in full color and are bound in Goldencraft 
Library Binding. Write for a complete list of Golden Books in science and other subjects. 


Simon and Schuster, Educational Division, 


136 West 52nd St., New York 19, N.Y. 
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ALA NEEDS THE MEMBERSHIP AND ACTIVE PARTICIPATION OF LIBRARY TRUSTEES. Presently about 


thirteen hundred trustees are members of ALA ~ yet the seven thousand library boards 
in the country include more trustees than the present total membership of ALA. The 
American Association of Library Trustees, under the energetic and imaginative leader- 
ship of Mrs. Merlin Moore, President of AALT, is conducting an intensive trustee 
membership campaign this year. This program has the enthusiastic approval of the 
governing board of the Public Libraries Division, the ALA Program Evaluation and 
Budget Committee, and the ALA Executive Board. The trustees are accepting member- 
ship on committees for the campaign and will hold important meetings at Midwinter. 
Every head librarian can help greatly in this important program by encouraging your 
trustees. Many librarians never urge their trustees to consider membership in ALA 
and AALT, Do so this year! 


Today the whole program of the develonment and extension of library service needs 

_ the active participation of trustees at the national level as well as at state and 
local levels. The country is in a serious mood, anxious to improve the educational 
resources of the country and seeing clearly the need to do so. AALT's goal is four 
thousand trustee members of ALA in 1958. Few programs offer more promise. ‘There 
must be many ways in which you can help. Won't you write Mrs. Moore or ALA Head- 
quarters with your suggestions? 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK takes place in two months and sixteen days. Plans and programs are 


being developed throughout the country, important and busy men and women have 
accepted membership on the state committees, further promotional materials are 
being prepared. An important meeting of the ALA Committee on National Library Week 
is scheduled for 8:30 PM, January 28 during the Midwinter Meeting. This meeting 
will be attended by National Library Week and National Book Committee staff. 


THE ALA EXECUTIVE BOARD held its fall meeting in Washington on November 9-10. In accord- 


ance with a decision of Council at the Kansas City Conference, full Board minutes 
are now sent to the Council. This report, to the Membership, will note some of the 
actions taken by the Board in Washington. Among other actions, the Board: 
~~Authorized the establishment of a Comittee to study and make recommendations on the 
relocation of Headquarters in Chicago. Gertrude Gscheidle was made chairman of the 
Committee and authorized to select members of the Committee from among librarians and 
non-librarians of Chicago. po , 

-—-Approved a proposal looking toward an exchange mission of librarians with the USSR. 


—-Selected Cleveland for the 1961 Annual Conference. 


pais peace a new position at Headquarters ~ Deputy Executive Secretary for Manage- 
ment. 

—-Gave careful study to the Association's financial conditions, paying particular at- 
tention to the probable situation in 1958-59 and 1959-60 by which time it is likely 
that the reserve fimds established by the transfer of divisional fumds in 1956-57. 
will have been spent. Seeking to avoid severe cut backs in program when these re- 
serves have been depleted, the Board put $5,000 in reserve to help meet the antici- 
pated deficit from the 1960 Montreal Conference and decreased to some extent the 
anounts requested this year for programs by AASL (Consultant Centers), membership 
periodicals ("Top of the News" and the "ALA Bulletin"), and the membership campaign 
proposed by the AALT. 


THE LIBRARY SERVICES ACT faces a critical year. Please see the editorial in this issue. 


The need to know wes never greater than now. Full implementation of the Act by the 
Congress will allow librarians to meet this need in a significant way. 


AND A HAPPY NEW YEAR TO ALL FROM THE HEADQUARTERS STAFFI 


December 16, 1957 = radl eat 


David H. Clift 
Executive Secretary 





The unique READY REFERENCE INDEX volume 
As easy to use as a dictionary . . . teaches children lifetime reference skills 


To boys and girls, Britannica Jun- 
ior’s one-volume Ready Reference 
Index is as familiar as the diction- 
ary. It uses and reinforces diction- 
ary skills with alphabetical 
arrangement, diacritical markings 
and definitions. Your students find 
the pronunciation... definition and 
facts ... references... locations of 
pictures, maps and charts—just as 


Britannica Junior 


designed especially for young readers 


In its field, only Britannica Jun- 
ior has the index in one volume— 
always available when other vol- 
umes are in use. And it encourages 
use by rewarding the reader with 
information even before the text 
volume is reached. 

For information prepared espe- 
cially for educators and librarians, 
write to the address below, Educa- 





they will in adult encyclopaedias. : tional Dept., Room 2-MC. 
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BRITANNICA JUNIOR, 425 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 11, 
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NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK, MARCH 16-22 


This special section is designed to ‘give both inspiration and practical 
assistance in the last weeks before celebration of National Library Week. 
It begins with a message to librarians from the chairman of the Na- 
tional Book Committee, co-sponsor of the Week with ALA, and con- 
tinues with a timely statement from the chairman of the ALA Committee 
on National Library Week. In a full-length article, the chairman of the 
Idaho state committee shows how one imaginative, vigorous, and re- 
sourceful group is making the most of a once-in-a-lifetime opportunity. 
Finally, the director and the assistant director of National Library 
Week contribute a round-up of state and national developments as they 


stood at ALA Bulletin press time. 


A Message to Librarians 
by Gilbert W. Chapman 


Mr. Chapman is chairman of the National 
Book Committee. 


At this, the final planning stage for the first 
‘National Library Week, I want to convey the 
congratulations of the entire National Book 
Zommittee to all of you in the library profes- 
sion whose vision and initiative have brought 
about the closely-knit, active field organiza- 
tion we now have. Your committee structure 
is sound; national backing is assured; every- 
thing points to an observance of dramatic im- 
pact and lasting value. 

As a result of National Library Week, the 
goal of a “better-read, better-informed Amer- 
ica?” undoubtedly will become identified in 
the public mind as a matter of strategic im- 
portance to our national welfare. We know 


that more people everywhere will be per- 
suaded to “Wake Up and Read!” 

This reading program could not be timelier. 
It is a positive answer to the intellectual short- 
sightedness at the heart of our present na- 
tional dilemma. It has caught the imagination 
of prominent citizens from every area of 
American life. And through your efforts, they 
are now involved in this project of common 
interest. The broad participation in Library 
Week means that you, as librarians, have an 
unmatched opportunity to build for tomor- 
row. Working for National Library Week with 
civic leaders in your state and community, 
you may strengthen greatly the bonds of 
mutual responsibility and understanding 
needed to support your library’s future im- 
provement and expansion. 

These goals can be reached if Library Week 
is the success we anticipate. J have complete 
confidence in the ability of the library pro- 
fession to rise to the challenge. 


Our Opportunities, by Lucile M. Morsch 


Miss Morsch is Chairman of the ALA com- 
mittee on National Library Week. 


When National Library Week was first pro- 
posed as a cooperative venture of the National 
Book Committee and the American Library 
Association, it was agreed that in addition to 
promoting prestige for reading and attracting 
wider public attention to library services it 
would provide several other opportunities of 
great importance. One of these was expressed 
support of libraries from outstanding leaders 
in the economic, professional, and cultural 
life of the country. Never has this increased 
support been more important to public library 
services in the United States than right now 
when all efforts must be made to assure the 
appropriation of $7,500,000 by the Federal 
Government for the third year’s program as 
authorized by the Library Services Act. There 
is serious danger that scientific and techno- 
logical developments of the last three months 
will result in emphasis on scientific and mili- 
tary activities at the expense of progress in the 
exciting developments of library services in 
rural areas which are now in full swing. This 
would be tragic. All librarians are therefore 
urged to keep this problem in mind while 


~ 


participating in the build-up for National Li- 
brary Week. The timing of this event is most 
fortunate. The publicity can be made to do 
double duty. 

Another opportunity that was promised is 
that of increasing the prestige of the profes- 
sion of librarianship. The desperate shortage 
of librarians is handicapping library expan- 
sion and seriously hampering established serv- 
ices. The current national promotion of read- 
ing and library services will benefit librarians 
in their continued efforts to attract young peo- 
ple to the profession, but it cannot do the 
job alone. Every librarian devoted to his cho- 
sen field should take advantage of this golden 
opportunity. 

Any librarian whose conscience bothers 
him because of his failure to recruit a li- 
brarian can have the satisfaction of recruting 
a member to the ALA. Whether librarian, 
trustee, or other friend of libraries, the new 
member will strengthen the organization 
which, through a variety of programs and 
projects, seeks the goals of National Library 
Week every week of the year. Many indi- 
viduals who have never been invited to serve 
on the ALA Membership Committee steadily 
make this kind of contribution to the profes- 
sion. Perhaps others need only to be reminded 
of their opportunity. 


IDAHO PLANS FOR NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 
by Mrs. Glenn Balch 


Mrs. Balch, chairman of the Idaho State Li- 
brary Board, is also serving as chairman of 
the Idaho Citizen’s Committee for National 


Library Week. 


—: 


When the theme “Wake Up and Read” was 
chosen for National Library Week (March 
16-22) its originators may not have been 
thinking of the Rip Van Winkle land of 
Idaho, but the program and its timing fits so 
perfectly into our own state public relations 
program for libraries that it is enthusiastically 
welcomed. 

Helping our state library agency launch its 
extension program are a number of civic and 
club organizations. Efforts of these organiza- 
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tions are coordinated at the state level in a 
group known as the Idaho State Library Plan- 
ning Committee, a Friends of the Library 
group which is carrying on this work because 
there is no allowance in the state library 
agency budget for public relations activities. 
The first sessions were held a year ago in 
Boise and were highly successful in getting 
adequate state library appropriations so that 
Idaho could qualify for matching federal aid 
under the Library Services Act. 

This same committee will have its second 
annual meeting in Boise January 9-11, and an 
important item on the conference agenda will 
be public relations and a discussion of meth- 
ods of effective utilization of National Library 
Week as a public relations aid. The committee 
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includes the four members of the Idaho State 
Library Board, four members from the Idaho 
State Library Association (president, past- 
president, president-elect, and legislative 
chairman), two representatives from each co- 
operating state civic or club group, and the 
delegate from each county that has been serv- 
ing as the organizer of a county Friends of 
the Library Council. 

The members of this state committee, with 
the inclusion of several additional supporters, 
have been divided, according to the National 
Library Week pattern, into a committee which 
has close liaison with ALA headquarters in 
Chicago and a citizen’s committee that re- 
ceives suggestions from John S. Robling, 
National Library Week director, who is in 
charge of public relations for the National 
Book Committee in New York City. 

The bulwark of the Idaho State Library 
Planning Committee is the local county 
Friends of the Library Council with its mem- 
bership drawn from chapter representatives 
of statewide organizations, librarians and 
trustees, political leaders, and representatives 
of additional community civic and club 
groups. The Council serves as a county clear- 
inghouse for library activities and is also the 
contact group for the state library in its 
public relations program. 

We believe that the national material sent 
to these groups, and especially to the organ- 
izers of the county Friends of the Library 
Councils, will not only be helpful for National 
Library Week but will contain ideas for a 
continuing public relations program on the 
local level. 

Displays indicative of reading and library 
promotion, for use during National Library 
Week, will be set up at the January conference 
under the sponsorship of various organizations 
cooperating in Idaho to promote mutual inter- 
est in library development. By listing some 
of the sample displays and telling of other 
planned activities, it is easy to see that group 
effort forms the foundation of the library 
public relations program in our state. The 
sponsors of éach of these projects are mem- 
bers of the Idaho State Library Planning 
Committee. 

Idaho Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers is recommending to all local units that 


they cooperate with local library week chair- 
men and promote activities such as those 
planned by the Boise PTA Council, which has 
designated March as Library Month and rec- 
ommends that its chapters have programs 
publicizing community library facilities (both 
public and school). The Boise school library 
supervisor, who happens to be president of 
the Idaho State Library Association, will have 
an exhibit of books available to give the pro- 
grams a Book Fair atmosphere. The film “The 
Carpet Under Every Classroom” has been 
added to the film library serving the Boise 
district and will be used with talks about local 
libraries. This Idaho activity follows the pat- 
tern being recommended by Mrs. Aaron E. 
Margulis, reading and library service chair- 
man for the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. Mrs. Margulis urges that emphasis 
in this kind of Book Fair be on library re- 
sources, or lack of them, available to the com- 
munity in which the school is located. She is 
also suggesting that emphasis be put on read- 
ing for parents as an activity resulting in a 
good example for children as well as being of 
obvious intrinsic value. 

Idaho Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
The library chairman has sent a letter to each 
Idaho club president urging that the recom- 
mendations of Mrs. Robert F. Herrig, national 
libraries chairman for the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, serve as a guide for local 
activity. Ideas suggested include the follow- 
ing: 


1. Dedication of a Memorial Book Shelf or 
some other special gift to the library. Other pos- 
sibilities: audio-visual materials, phonograph rec- 
ords, ceiling projectors, books on film, contribu- 
tions toward a bookmobile. 

2. Visits by well-known authors. 

3. Opening of a new department or special 
collection, such as historical materials, in the 
library. 

4. Special projects with children, such as film 
showings, puppet shows, costume parties, book 
fairs. 

5. Conducted tours of large libraries, showing 
work of the different departments. People always 
like to see what goes on backstage. 

6. Dinner celebrating anniversary. of library. 
long years of service of librarian, staff or board 
member, etc. 

7. Town Hall type of meeting discussing 
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possible development of library service, using 
people of influence as speakers to attract an 
audience. 

Idaho Junior Chamber of Commerce. 
The state “Operation Library” chairman is 
planning with his home-town Jaycee president 
and city librarian to have a publicity program 
consisting of radio spots, newspaper adver- 
tising and articles, and a school poster contest. 
At the end of the week there will be open 
house and tea and several local authors with 
recently published books will be honored 
guests. He intends to initiate some such pro- 
gram in each local Jaycee club throughout the 
state. Other activities will be developed to fit 
in with the national program outlined by 
Charles Reynolds, Jaycee “Operation Li- 
brary” chairman: 


1. Material urging local support of National 
Library Week is to be published and circulated 
in two national mailings to ten members in each 
of over 3600 Jaycee locals. 

2. Mutual recognition of librarians and Jaycee 
“Operation Library” committees during National 
Library Week. 

3. Nationwide support of a National Library 
Week postage stamp. Mrs. Merlin Moore of 
Arkansas has begun work on this campaign. 

4. Jaycee surveys of community library needs 
during National Library Week. 

5. Recognition of local authors by Jaycees and 
librarians. 

6. Local library boards and librarians will be 
asked to contact Jaycee chapters to suggest areas 
needing help. 

7. Revised “Operation Library” brochure in- 
cludes material on National Library Week. 


The Idaho Jay-C-Ette president is planning 
National Library Week activity on the wom- 
en’s front that will extend the program of the 
state Jaycees. 

Idaho League of Women Voters’ presi- 
dent recommends that local chapters set up dis- 
plays in local libraries showing the services of 
the library in supplying study materials. Mrs. 
B. H. Morris on behalf of the League and 
Arthur DeVolder, Twin Falls librarian (also 
president-elect of the Idaho State Library Asso- 
ciation) are arranging a display that will 
utilize posters, library materials, and free 
pamphlets publicizing the date of a bond issue 
on a sewage disposal project. 

American Association of University 
Women. The state library representative has 
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recommended to all chapters that library pro- 
grams be planned during March. The Boise 
chapter program will feature a panel of 
speakers from the Boise Public Library, the 
Meridian rural library, the school library 
supervisor, the Boise Junior College librarian 
and the Veterans Hospital librarian. Total 
library resources in Ada county will be dis- 
cussed at this meeting and suggestions made 
for cooperative action. 

Idaho Federation of Business and 
Professional Women is asking that each 
club participate in National Library Week 
programs as a contribution to the national 
organization’s “Achieve Through Action” 
program in the public affairs department. The 
Pocatello Club will sponsor a Career Clinic 
in cooperation with the publie library. 

Idaho Writer’s League is asking its 
members to form a public relations corps for 
local libraries. Each member is being asked 
to write at least one publicity article on 
National Library Week calling attention to 
local library needs and potentialities. 

Home Demonstration Department of 
the University of Idaho Extension Serv- 
ice is sending reading lists with the cover 
inscription “Wake Up and Read” to all county 
home demonstration councils. The council 
representatives in turn will distribute the lists 
to homemakers, this will be the first time such 
a list has been distributed. It is expected that 
these lists—prepared in cooperation with the 
state library agency—will be enthusiastically 
received and that this will be the inaugura- 
tion of a new statewide library service. 

State Department of Education and 
School Librarian Section of Idaho State 
Library Association. The state elementary 
school supervisor and the chairman of the 
school librarian section of ISLA have planned 
a statewide contest for prize-winning illus- 
trated book reviews among the elementary, 
junior high school, and senior high school 
groups. Leaflets giving contest details are be- 
ing distributed by the State Department of 
Education for use as a cooperative project for 
the social science classes, libraries, and art 
departments. One prize winner from gach 
division will be chosen from each competing 
school, and the prize winners are to be an- 
nounced and displayed in Boise Art Gallery 
during National Library Week. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
1201 SIXTEENTH STREET NORTHWEST, WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


Miss Lucile Morsch, President 
American Library Association 
Deputy Chief Assistant Librarian 
Library of Congress 

Washington 25, D.C. 


Dear Miss Morsch: 


I greatly appreciate the privilege of expressing, on behalf of the 
officers, members and staff of the National Education Association, 
our warm support of the comprehensive educational campaign 
focussed on the rewards of reading which will culminate during 
National Library Week, March 16-22, 1958. 


We join you gladly in the many activities designed to promote 
reading—of books, magazines and newspapers—~-among children 
youth and adults. We support your efforts for the development of 
libraries—in the home, in the school and for public use. We 
share your aim of-—''A Better-Read, Better-Informed America” and 
we heartily encourage pupils, teachers and parents to give heed 
to the National Library Week's theme: “Wake Up and Read.” 


Please let me assure you of the concern of teachers for the de- 
velopment of lifetime reading habits and of the cooperation of 
teachers everywhere in recognition of school, public, college and 


research libraries as important resources of education. 


Baan V 


Members of the Boise Art Association and 
the Boise chapter of the Idaho Writer’s 
League will add additional Book Fair features 
to the exhibit by sponsoring author appear- 
ances and autograph parties. Demonstrations 
of actual art work by illustrators will show 


how book illustrations are made. Collections ` 


of books by Idaho authors will be given to 
the schools whose entries are awarded the 
prizes. Books for the three collections will be 
furnished by authors in return for publicity. 
The illustrated book reviews that do not 
qualify for the state contest will be used ex- 
tensively in the home town areas for posters 
advertising the “Wake Up and Read” theme 


Very cordially yours, 





Lyman V. Ginger, president 
National Education Association 


of National Library Week. The front windows 
of Idaho Power Company’s business office, 
in the heart of Boise, will use dramatic dis- 
plays featuring entries in the contest. Store 
windows, filling station display spaces, school 
halls and libraries all over Idaho will be 
brightened with exhibitions of local contest 
entries. This type of material also lends itself 
exceptionally well, to newspaper and tele- 
vision publicity. 

College and University Participation. 
Miss Ruth McBirney, Boise Junior College 
librarian and past president of ISLA, has 
asked that special celebrations be planned in 
each institution and open house events fea- 
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~> tured. Eli Oboler, Idaho State College librar- 


ian, plans a special Reading Improvement dis- 
play. 


By March many additional activities will 
be developed for National Library Week in 
Idaho. Special efforts will be made to promote 
programs such as that planned by Rev. Her- 
bert E. Richards, First Methodist Church in 
Boise, who will devote his half-hour television 
show on March 16 to a program on great 
religious books entitled “Christian Criticism 
of Literature.” 

The opportunity to join forces in a national 


public relations program offers a target date 
for focusing public attention on library de- 
velopment in our whole state. Public interest 
thus aroused will be used by the local Friends 
of the Library Councils as the basis of a cam- 
paign for citizen support for expenditures of 
more public money for this branch of educa- 
tion and recreation. Support from all citizen 
organizations and professional library groups 
can be freely solicited because, together, we 
are seeking a way to make strong the keystone 
in our democratic form of government—the 
vital, dynamic center of the community known 
as the free public library. 


ON THE LINE WITH LIBRARY WEEK 
by John Robling and Virginia H. Mathews 


Mr. Robling is director of National Library 
Week and Miss Mathews is assistant director 
in charge of field organization. 


BUSY SIGNALS FROM THE FIELD 


Arizona. Thirty-four local committees were 
formed and organizing their Library Week 
Activities by late November. Frequent com- 
muniques from state chairman Jean Stewart, 
State Home Demonstration Leader, University 
of Arizona, and Fleming Bennett, ALA chair- 
man and secretary to the state committee, go 
out to local committee chairmen on stunning 
Arizona Library Week letterhead providing 
reminders and suggestions .. . Author Joseph 
Wood Krutch is serving on the state com- 
mittee. 

Kentucky. Librarians committee met with 
state chairman Harper Gatton in early No- 
vember. Local committees are being organized 
in each of 15 regional library districts plus 
city committees in Louisville and Lexington. 
Mr. Gatton, executive vice president of the 
Kentucky Chamber of Commerce, is former 
president of Kiwanis International, was a 
superintendent of schools for many years. 

Louisiana. Reported its first meeting of 
citizens committee in early December. Agri- 
culture, journalism, radio and television, in- 
dustry and business, civic groups, state and 
local government, education, labor, authors, 
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and the ministry are all represented on a 
strong state committee headed by railroad 
vice president Ovey Trahan. Also on state 
committee is president of Louisiana’s Teen- 
Age Librarians Association. 

Maryland. Even before state committee was 
completed, Wicomico County Library at Salis- 
bury had organized its community with full- 
page spread promised by the local paper, plus 
radio and TV time for LW. Their board of 
trustees will serve as a speakers’ bureau to 
supply speakers on reading and libraries in 
the locality. 

Massachusetts. ALA Chairman Betty Hodges 
has done an outstanding job of organizing li- 
brary resources, dividing the state into areas 
in which a subchairman is responsible for co- 
ordination and activation of citizen commit- 
tees. Christian Science Monitor editor Erwin 
Canham is state chairman. 

Pennsylvania. The Free Library of Phila- 
delphia is preparing a one minute TV spot film 
for use during LW, emphasizing the place of 
the library in the lives of all the city’s peo- 
ple. . . . The Jaycees had been active in or- 
ganizing local committees in Warren, New 
Castle, Scranton, Shenango Valley, and Car- 
lyle even before the state committee was fully 
organized. Plans include a New Borrowers 
Night, street booths, reading tie-ins with 
merchants. There are two teen-age reading 
enthusiasts on each of the local committees! 
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BOOKMOBILE SERVICE TODAY VII 


THE ADMINISTRATOR LOOKS AT BOOKMOBILE SERVICE 


by Dorothy Strouse 


Miss Strouse, librarian of the Lucas County 
Library, Maumee, Ohio, has edited the present 
bookmobile series, of which this is the final 
article. 





The pro and con discussion heard over the 
years on bookmobile versus branch library 
service is still valid. Each agency has its place 
in the development of rural, suburban, and 
city library systems. 


USE OF BOOKMOBILE 


Harold W. Tucker, in an address on plan- 
ning for bookmobile service, states that “Al- 
most any library service area can reach a 
larger number of readers by means of a mo- 
bile library service. The obvious exception is 
the small town—small in population and area 
—that does not serve outside of its bounda- 
ries. Even a city that has good branch cover- 
age can find use for mobile libraries in reach- 
ing out-of-the-way residential settlements, or 
areas cut off from branches by lack of through 
streets, or isolated because of natural or man- 
made barriers. 

“If the population is trending toward the 
edges of city boundaries, these more remote 
residential developments are naturals for mo- 
bile service. Obviously, the same is true for 
fringe residential areas outside city limits, if 
these fall within the library’s service areas. 
Similarly, mobile service is the most economi- 
cal and effective type for rural areas where 
small towns and crossroads service stops may 
be established.” This address, and the one by 
Raymond Lindquist quoted in the section on 
the book collection, were given at a book- 
mobile workshop held at Los Angeles, June 
22-23, 1953. 


Certainly the bookmobile is a superior serv- 
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ice to the small deposit collections found in 
many small towns and rural communities. It 
provides the borrower with a wider selection 
of books and direct contact with a librarian 
who can fill his book needs more adequately 
and quickly. It is also less expensive to keep 
one roving book collection, serving many com- 
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Carding temporary loans for discharge from the 
“book card shelf list” file. The two metal file 
units were adapted by Art Metal, who made 3” 
x 5” removable files to replace their normal 
5” X 3” business files. Each tray holds 1500 
cards, each drawer eight trays. 
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The book collection should be both sepa- 
-ate and fluid. There is need for a strong, 
yasic, juvenile book collection if the library 
is to give bookmobile service to children in 
schools. All of the material which fills curricu- 
lum n2eds—the oft repeated requests for unit 
collections on Indians, various countries, an- 
cient man, books on the everyday interests of 
children, readable classics and near classics— 
must be part of a permanent collection if the 
bookmobile librarian is to meet the needs of 
the teachers and children. 

A eore collection in the adult field should 
also be more or less permanent. The type of 
information requested daily—general books 
on child care, home management, cookbooks, 
games and parties, interior decoration, house 
repaiz, house plans—should be part of the 
permanent collection, New, more specialized 
titles. and popular, ephemeral fiction and 
nonfiction to supplement the collection, must 
flow to the bookmobile throughout the year. 
These books may form the temporary loan 
on a three- to a six-months basis and be re- 
turned at the end of the period to be used 
elsewhere in the system. The very expensive 
books, and books for which there is a limited 
demand, should be borrowed from a central 
collection as the need arises. Reference ques- 
tions which cannot be filled from the book- 
mob le collection should also be filled from 
the same source. Any book which the book- 
mobile librarian believes will be kept in use 
until the rebinding period should be bought 
for the collection. 

To achieve a separate but fluid collection for 
the bookmobile, the Lucas County Library 
uses a duplicate book card in a different color 
stocx from that used for borrower transaction. 
The duplicate book card is made as the book 
is processed and placed in the book pocket 
with the regular book card. If the book is 
for the more or less permanent bookmobile 
collection, it is placed in the bookmobile bin 
where the duplicate card is later pulled and 
stamped with the date and truck to which it 
is assigned. These book cards are filed in shelf 
list order in card trays designed for this use. 
This card is used for all interlibrary loans and 
serves as a location record as well as a shelf 
list of material on either semi-permanent or 
temporary loan from the headquarters col- 
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lection. The book is discharged from the book- 
mobile collection by pulling and stamping the 
return date on the duplicate book card and 
replacing it in the book pocket. By this 
method, the book can be freely borrowed by 
another agency, or it can be transferred to 
another collection with little effort. 


BOOKS NEEDED 


Various formulas have been devised for 
determining the size and distribution of the 
bookmobile collection. Some librarians feel 
that three times the book capacity of the 
bookmobile will provide an adequate pool to 
draw upon. Ray Lindquist, using the experi- 
ence of nineteen librarians who answered his 
questionnaire on the bookmobile collection, 
said, at the Los Angeles bookmobile work- 
shop, that “most librarians felt that from 
5000 to 10,000 books was a desirable mini- 
mum collection for bookmobile service. Ob- 
viously, the larger the population to be served, 
the larger this minimum should be. It is not 
surprising that the Cincinnati Public Library 
feels a minimum collection of 15,000 to 50,000 
desirable. 

“The character of the book collection 
should reflect the needs which it is intended 
to meet. Emphasis should be on juvenile 
books, if the larger proportion of the library’s 
bookmobile service is to be in that field. For 
the average small county library, it would be 
well, however, to put at least a third or one- 
half of its book money into adult books, if the 
library is to give service to adults.” 

As to the proportion of fiction and non- 
fiction on the bookmobile, Mr. Lindquist 
warns against letting the reader bulldoze the | 
librarian into thinking that mysteries, west- 
erns, even historical novels, or travel books 
are all the public wants. Is it “too much to 
hope,” he asks, “that we might work toward 
a fifty-fifty division of the adult bookmobile 
space between fiction and nonfiction?” 

The four bookmobiles, operated by the 
Lucas County Library, have a book collection 
of some 50,000 volumes. The bookmobile staff 
also draws from the headquarters collection to 
meet the unusual or specialized request. 
Roughly divided, the bookmobile collection 
has 6000 fiction and 5000 nonfiction volumes 
in the adult collection, 15,000 each in the 
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ice to the small deposit collections found in 
many small towns and rural communities. It 
provides the borrower with a wider selection 
of books and direct contact with a librarian 
who can fill his book needs more adequately 
and quickly. It is also less expensive to keep 
one roving book collection, serving many com- 





Carding temporary loans for discharge from the 
“book card shelf list” file. The two metal file 
units were adapted by Art Metal, who made 3” 
x 5” removable files to replace their normal 
5” X 3” business files. Each tray holds 1500 
cards, each drawer eight trays. 
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“The bookmobile, of course, is more mobile 
than the towed unit. In general the bookmo- 
bile is the more efficient unit where greater 
distances are involved, and where the roads 
are not too good. Equally, it may be said that, 
in general, the trailer is better for longer 
stops, from half a day, preferably a full day, 
to two days or more.” 

Experience has proved that it is not wise 
to attempt to tow a trailer with a passenger 
car. Some libraries use a smaller bookmobile 
unit which deposits the trailer at its location 
and goes on for its day’s service elsewhere. A 
truck. however, is apt to be the most feasible 
answer to the towing problem. The St. Louis 
County trailers are moved by a 250 GMC, 
special utility body truck. 


SCHOOLS VERSUS COMMUNITY 


It is better to use separate units for service 
to schools and to the community. A librarian 
who has spent the greater share of the day 
answering the needs of a large active group of 
children and teachers has neither energy nor 
enthusiasm left for service to adults. The book 
collection can be better adapted to meet the 
needs of each group, and the librarian can 
tend toward greater specialization. If neces- 
sary to combine service on the same truck, 
thought should be given to planning school 
stops for the morning and early afternoon and 
to using a different staff to serve adults in the 
late afternoon and early evenings; or certain 
days may be devoted to community and the 
others to school service. 

Bookmobile service to schools should never 
discourage the development of the library 
within the school. Since county school librar- 
ies are seldom adequate to meet the over-all 
needs of the modern child, the public library 
may supplement the work of the school li- 
brary by providing additional curriculum ma- 
terial and recreational reading for the young 
people. 

When a public library gives free bookmo- 
bile service to schools, it is assumed that this 
is the best and most economical means of 
reaching the children in its area of service. 
Bookmobile service should not be provided 
for schools that are within walking distance 
of the library, otherwise, the public library 
is giving an unwarranted duplication of serv- 
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PHOTOS BY DON SERVAIS, MAUMEE, OHIO 


Working with the day’s circulation box from the 
storage cabinet. The garage is headed with a 
Janitrol or Bryant heater at each end. 


ice to a section of its community. If such a 
duplication of service is considered, the school 
should enter into a financial contract with the 
library to help support this service. Care 
needs to be exercised so that the bookmobile 
service is not pre-empted by the schools. 


SCHEDULING 


The criteria for community stops will vary 
from library to library, depending upon the 
nature of the area. What makes for good 
stops in a large metropolitan center will have 
no bearing in a rural area with a scattered 
population. Here small villages, crossroads, a 
cluster of houses, and even house stops at 
isolated homes between set stops may make a 
satisfactory working schedule. Perhaps trips 
to the monthly Grange or PTA meetings may 
be worth consideration. 

Scheduling is a never-ending process, and 
stops must be restudied and changed as use 
indicates. Often several stops may be better 
than one long stop in a community. Ordinar- 
ily stops should not be scheduled closer to 
existing libraries than one and a half to two 
miles. 

Community service stops should not be Jess 
than two weeks apart. The two-week schedule 
is better for school visits, but it seldom is 
possible in most county libraries. Perhaps 
three or even four weeks apart is not too un- 
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nonfiction to supplement the collection, must 
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turned at the end of the period to be used 
elsewhere in the system. The very expensive 
books, and books for which there is a limited 
demand, should be borrowed from a central 
collection as the need arises. Reference ques- 
tions which cannot be filled from the book- 
mobile collection should also be filled from 
the same source. Any book which the book- 
mobile librarian believes will be kept in use 
until the rebinding period should be bought 
for the collection. 

To achieve a separate but fluid collection for 
the bookmobile, the Lucas County Library 
uses a duplicate book card in a different color 
stock from that used for borrower transaction. 
The duplicate book card is made as the book 
is processed and placed in the book pocket 
with the regular book card. If the book is 
for the more or less permanent bookmobile 
collection, it is placed in the bookmobile bin 
where the duplicate card is later pulled and 
stamped with the date and truck to which it 
is assigned. These book cards are filed in shelf 
list order in card trays designed for this use. 
This card is used for all interlibrary loans and 
serves as a location record as well as a shelf 
list of material on either semi-permanent or 
temporary loan from the headquarters col- 
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mobile collection by pulling and stamping the 
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replacing it in the book pocket. By this 
method, the book can be freely borrowed by 
another agency, or it can be transferred to 
another collection with little effort. 


BOOKS NEEDED 


Various formulas have been devised for 
determining the size and distribution of the 
bookmobile collection. Some librarians feel 
that three times the book capacity of the 
bookmobile will provide an adequate pool to 
draw upon. Ray Lindquist, using the experi- 
ence of nineteen librarians who answered his 
questionnaire on the bookmobile collection, 
said, at the Los Angeles bookmobile work- 
shop, that “most librarians felt that from 
5000 to 10,000 books was a desirable mini- 
mum collection for bookmobile service. Ob- 
viously, the larger the population to be served, 
the larger this minimum should be. It is not 
surprising that the Cincinnati Public Library 
feels a minimum collection of 15,000 to 50,000 
desirable. 

“The character of the book collection 
should reflect the needs which it is intended 
to meet. Emphasis should be on juvenile 
books, if the larger proportion of the library’s 
bookmobile service is to be in that field. For 
the average small county library, it would be 
well, however, to put at least a third or one- 
half of its book money into adult books, if the 
library is to give service to adults.” 

As to the proportion of fiction and non- 
fiction on the bookmobile, Mr. Lindquist 
warns against letting the reader bulldoze the . 
librarian into thinking that mysteries, west- 
erns, even historical novels, or travel books 
are all the public wants. Is it “too much to 
hope,” he asks, “that we might work toward 
a fifty-fifty division of the adult bookmobile 
space between fiction and nonfiction?” 

The four bookmobiles, operated by the 
Lucas County Library, have a book collection 
of some 50,000 volumes. The bookmobile staff 
also draws from the headquarters collection to 
meet the unusual or specialized request. 
Roughly divided, the bookmobile collection 
has 6000 fiction and 5000 nonfiction volumes 
in the adult collection, 15,000 each in the 
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the bookmobile, the Lucas County Library 
uses a duplicate book card in a different color 
stock from that used for borrower transaction. 
The duplicate book card is made as the book 
is processed and placed in the book pocket 
with the regular book card. If the book is 
for the more or less permanent bookmobile 
collection, it is placed in the bookmobile bin 
where the duplicate card is later pulled and 
stamped with the date and truck to which it 
is assigned. These book cards are filed in shelf 
list order in card trays designed for this use. 
This card is used for all interlibrary loans and 
serves as a location record as well as a shelf 
list of material on either semi-permanent or 
temporary loan from the headquarters col- 
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lection. The book is discharged from the bock- 
mobile collection by pulling and stamping the 
return date on the duplicate book card and 
replacing it in the book pocket. By ths 
method, the book can be freely borrowed by 
another agency, or it can be transferred to 
another collection with little effort. 


BOOKS NEEDED 


Various formulas have been devised for 
determining the size and distribution of the 
bookmobile collection. Some librarians feel 
that three times the book capacity of te 
bookmobile will provide an adequate pool to 
draw upon. Ray Lindquist, using the experi- 
ence of nineteen librarians who answered ais 
questionnaire on the bookmobile collection, 
said, at the Los Angeles bookmobile work- 
shop, that “most librarians felt that frem 
5000 to 10,000 books was a desirable mimi- 
mum collection for bookmobile service. Cb- 
viously, the larger the population to be served. 
the larger this minimum should be. It is net 
surprising that the Cincinnati Public Library 
feels a minimum collection of 15,000 to 50,C00 
desirable. 

“The character of the book collectson 
should reflect the needs which it is intended 
to meet. Emphasis should be on juvenile 
books, if the larger proportion of the library's 
bookmobile service is to be in that field. Fer 
the average small county library, it would be 
well, however, to put at least a third or one- 
half of its book money into adult books, if the 
library is to give service to adults.” 

As to the proportion of fiction and nən- 
fiction on the bookmobile, Mr. Lindquist 
warns against letting the reader bulldoze the . 
librarian into thinking that mysteries, west- 
erns, even historical novels, or travel boeks 
are all the public wants. Is it “too much to 
hope,” he asks, “that we might work toward 
a fifty-fifty division of the adult bookmobile 
space between fiction and nonfiction?” 

The four bookmobiles, operated by the 
Lucas County Library, have a book collection 
of some 50,000 volumes. The bookmobile staff 
also draws from the headquarters collectior to 
meet the unusual or specialized request. 
Roughly divided, the bookmobile collecten 
has 6000 fiction and 5000 nonfiction volumes 
in the adult collection, 15,000 each in the 
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Packing first-grade collection for school served 
Ey the bookmobile. The books were selected by 
tre librarian from the stacks. The counter-height 
sorage area holds approximately 100 book bags. 
the collections are prepared during the summer 
ad in December for delivery in September and 
January. 


fortunate, if schools are encouraged to de- 
velop their own curriculum-centered libraries. 

Community schedules should conform to 
toe hours adults are free to use the service. 
Beginning schedules should not be over- 
cvowded, allowing room for expansion and 
adjustment as use demands. Adequate staff 
should be provided to allow each librarian 
tme in the department to fill the many re- 
quests and do the work necessary for success- 
fal days on the road. 

Few libraries make full use of the bookmo- 
bales. With additional staff, each unit could be 
kpt on a 12 hour working basis with only 
tme off the road for adequate truck servicing 
and repairs. Bookmobiles are becoming too 
expensive to stand idle while the fleet is in- 
creased to provide for another six or eight 
hour day. 


CENTRALIZATION OF PROCEDURES 


Certain procedures necessary to bookmo- 
ble operation lend themselves to centraliza- 
tiom at headquarters. It is better library or- 
ganization, and certainly more economical, to 
centralize the purchase of all supplies and 
books as well as the technical processes, such 
as shelf listing, stamping, pasting, and label- 
irg. A separate catalog is seldom necessary, 


since a branch or headquarters catalog is usu- 
ally available. Mending, preparation of books 
for bindery, and withdrawals can also be 
centralized. Bookmobile clerical workers may 
be assigned to assist in these activities when 
they have free time, but certainly the book- 
mobile department need not set up separate 
procedures for any of the above operations. 

The headquarters staff may also assist with 
certain routines such as overdues, preparing 
borrowers cards, arranging circulation, and 
compiling statistics. Centralization requires 
less staff and results in more uniformity of 
records. The bookmobile staff should not be 
overloaded with details, since its time is more 
valuable if spent in developing and improving 
the service to the patrons. 

The book knowledge and talents of the 
specialists at headquarters should reach out 
and enrich the work in the bookmobile de- 
partment. Advisory or consultation service 
should be available from the heads of the 
adult, young people’s, and children’s work. 
This may include assistance in planning talks, 
book ordering, compiling book lists, or in de- 
veloping plans and new ideas for service. The 
specialists should take occasional trips on the 
bookmobile to better understand the problems 
of the staff and to appreciate the value of the 
service to the community it serves, They may 
substitute, now and again, in emergencies or 
to free the bookmobile librarian for talks, 
storytelling, or to attend community meetings. 


HOUSING 


The work of the bookmobile staff is strenu- 
ous and exacting. Convenient, well-planned 
quarters, to save both time and energy, are 
essential. The bookmobile should be housed 
in a heated garage attached to a library 
agency—either the headquarters library or a 
branch. Its book stock area should be adjacent 
to the garage and on the same floor level. 
Each bookmobile should have a small, four 
swivel-wheel truck to simplify loading and un- 
loading procedures. Closed cupboard sections, 
to house circulation boxes, “snags,” and other 
current book problems, with work space and 
stool, should be near each bookmobile. Books, 
except those stocked temporarily for quick 
turnover, should not be housed in the garage 
because of the inevitable dust and grime. 
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“The bookmobile, of course, is more mobile 
than the towed unit. In general the bookmo- 
bile is the more efficient unit where greater 
distances are involved, and where the roads 
are not too good. Equally, it may be said that, 
in general, the trailer is better for longer 
stops, from half a day, preferably a full day, 
to two days or more.” 

Experience has proved that it is not wise 
to attempt to tow a trailer with a passenger 
car. Some libraries use a smaller bookmobile 
unit which deposits the trailer at its location 
and goes on for its day’s service elsewhere. A 
truck, however, is apt to be the most feasible 
answer to the towing problem. The St. Louis 
County trailers are moved by a 250 GMC, 
special utility body truck. 


SCHOOLS VERSUS COMMUNITY 


It is better to use separate units for service 
to schools and to the community. A librarian 
who has spent the greater share of the day 
answering the needs of a large active group of 
children and teachers has neither energy nor 
enthusiasm left for service to adults. The book 
collection can be better adapted to meet the 
needs of each group, and the librarian can 
tend toward greater specialization. If neces- 
sary to combine service on the same truck, 
thought should be given to planning school 
stops for the morning and early afternoon and 
to using a different staff to serve adults in the 
late afternoon and early evenings; or certain 
days may be devoted to community and the 
others to school service. 

Bookmobile service to schools should never 
discourage the development of the library 
within the school. Since county school librar- 
ies are seldom adequate to meet the over-all 
needs of the modern child, the public library 
may supplement the work of the school li- 
brary by providing additional curriculum ma- 
terial and recreational reading for the young 
people. 

When a public library gives free bookmo- 
bile service to schools, it is assumed that this 
is the best and most economical means of 
reaching the children in its area of service. 
Bookmobile service should not be provided 
for schools that are within walking distance 
of the library, otherwise, the public library 
is giving an unwarranted duplication of serv- 
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PHOTOS BY DON SERVAIS, MAUMEE, OH!0 


Working with the day’s circulation box frem the 
storage cabinet. The garage is headed wir a 
Janitrol or Bryant heater at each end. 


ice to a section of its community. If sudh a 
duplication of service is considered, the scaoo! 
should enter into a financial contract with the 
library to help support this service. Care 
needs to be exercised so that the bookmebile 
service is not pre-empted by the schools. 


SCHEDULING 


The criteria for community stops will vary 
from library to library, depending upor the 
nature of the area. What makes for good 
stops in a large metropolitan center will have 
no bearing in a rural area with a scattered 
population. Here small villages, crossroads, a 
cluster of houses, and even house stops at 
isolated homes between set stops may make a 
satisfactory working schedule. Perhaps trips 
to the monthly Grange or PTA meetings may 
be worth consideration. 

Scheduling is a never-ending process, and 
stops must be restudied and changed as use 
indicates. Often several stops may be better 
than one long stop in a community. Ordinar- 
ily stops should not be scheduled closer to 
existing libraries than one and a half t two 
miles. 

Community service stops should not be less 
than two weeks apart. The two-week scaedule 
is better for school visits, but it selom is 
possible in most county libraries. Perhaps 
three or even four weeks apart is not too un- 
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Easy access from bookmobile stack area to the garage saves both time and energy. Here 


Mrs. Dorothy Schwandt, bookmobile clerical worker of the Lucas County Library, is load- 
ing special requests for the day’s run. Each day’s trip has its own shelf for the accumulation 
of requests to be delivered on the next visit. Note the light-cord reel at the post for each 
‘ruck, Hot and cold water is also available on each post. 


munities, alive and interesting than it is to 
meintain the same interest in several small 
mere or less static deposit collections. 

While a bookmobile does not attempt to 
take the place of a branch, it does a pioneer 
service for the branch and headquarters when 
it creates sufficient interest in books and read- 
ing to send its patrons to the larger library for 
specialized interests and reference service. A 
new branch may logically grow out of the in- 
terest stimulated by bookmobile service. Stops 
whieh extend over two or three days per week 
may mdicate the need for a branch. When 
booxmobile service cannot keep pace with the 
interests and desires of the people, or when a 
library can afford to establish a branch better 
equ-pped to serve a community, the bookmo- 
bile should be replaced by the better service. 


SIZE AND TYPE OF UNIT 


Tae funds available are as important in the 
consideration of bookmobile service as the 
population to be served. If funds do not pro- 
vide for a reasonably adequate staff and book 
collection, the purchase of a bookmobile 
would seem an unwise expenditure of tax 
funds. Two or more sparsely populated coun- 
ties might combine resources to give more ef- 
fective bookmobile service to each. A small 
library system which may have need for one 


or two days’ bookmobile service might well 
consider contracting with a neighboring li- 
brary, if such service is available. 

The size of the unit, Mr. Tucker says, “must 
be determined largely by the population to be 
served and the type of service offered. The 
higher cost of the large bookmobile naturally 
enters into the picture, but false economy on 
this score has led to units too small to accom- 
modate the customers. If the money isn’t 
there, it might be wiser to wait until it is than 
to make haste with inadequate equipment.” 
Conversely, the current traveling units are be- 
coming so costly, up to $20,000 and over, that 
a careful analysis should be made of the work 
to be accomplished, and whether or not two 
smaller units at approximately the same total 
cost might have more flexibility than one 
large, expensive unit. 

“There are two basic types of mobile li- 
brary equipment,” Mr. Tucker further states, 
“the bookmobile, or self-powered unit, and the 
library trailer, which must be towed to its 
service location by truck or bookmobile. The 
decision as to type depends primarily on the 
kind of service. Roads and conditions being 
equal, it may be stated as a general principle 
that the bookmobile with its own power is best 
for shorter stops—from a half hour to a half 
day. 
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BOOKMOBILE SERVICE TODAY VII 


THE ADMINISTRATOR LOOKS AT BOOKMOBILE SERVICE 


by Dorothy Strouse 


Miss Strouse, librarian of the Lucas County 
Library, Maumee, Ohio, has edited the present 
bookmobile series, of which this is the final 
article. 





The pro and con discussion heard over the 
years on bookmobile versus branch library 
service is still valid. Each agency has its place 
in the development of rural, suburban, and 
city library systems. 


USE OF BOOKMOBILE 


Harold W. Tucker, in an address on plan- 
ning for bookmobile service, states that “Al- 
most any library service area can reach a 
larger number of readers by means of a mo- 
bile library service. The obvious exception is 
the small town—small in population and area 
—that does not serve outside of its bounda- 
ries. Even a city that has good branch cover- 
age can find use for mobile libraries in reach- 
ing out-of-the-way residential settlements, or 
areas cut off from branches by lack of through 
streets, or isolated because of natural or man- 
made barriers. 

“If the population is trending toward the 
edges of city boundaries, these more remote 
residential developments are naturals for mo- 
bile service. Obviously, the same is true for 
fringe residential areas outside city limits, if 
these fall within the library’s service areas. 
Similarly, mobile service is the most economi- 
cal and effective type for rural areas where 
small towns and crossroads service stops may 
be established.” This address, and the one by 
Raymond Lindquist quoted in the section on 
the book collection, were given at a book- 
mobile workshop held at Los Angeles, June 
22-23, 1953. 


Certainly the bookmobile is a superior serv- 
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ice to the small deposit collections found .n 
many small towns and rural communities It 
provides the borrower with a wider selecten 
of books and direct contact with a librarian 
who can fill his book needs more adequately 
and quickly. It is also less expensive to keep 
one roving book collection, serving many com- 
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Carding temporary loans for discharge from the 
“book card shelf list” file. The two metzi Ale 
units were adapted by Art Metal, who meade 3” 
x 5” removable files to replace their normal 
5” X 3” business files. Each tray holds 1500 
cards, each drawer eight trays. 
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Texas. Author J. Frank Dobie, the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs President, and 
Stanley Marcus of Neiman-Marcus are among 
these representing varied interests in reading 
and libraries on the state committee. Chair- 
man Jack Valenti was recently voted Houston’s 
Jutstanding Young Man of the Year. 

Wyoming. Governor Simpson was among 
the first to accept membership on the state 
committee and will issue a proclamation at the 
proper time. 


A FEW FLASHES ON NATIONAL SUPPORT 


As this issue of the ALA Bulletin goes to 
press, two dozen famous authors had written 
cr agreed to write articles on books, reading, 
and libraries for use in newspaper supple- 
ments for NLW. Among them are Emily 
Kimbrough, Ray Bradbury, Walter Lord, 
Charles Van Doren, Catherine Marshall, 
Garry and Bonaro Overstreet, Richard Bissell, 
Joha Steinbeck, James Jones, Amy Vander- 
b It, Erskine Caldwell, MacKinlay Kantor and 
Samuel Hopkins Adams. 





PROMOTION AIDS FOR NATIONAL 
LIBRARY WEEK 
A free descriptive folder listing promo- 
tion aids and containing an order form 
is now available from National Library 
Week, 24 West 40th Street, New York 
18. The aids will be available at cost, 
unless otherwise noted, in January. 
Among the aids planned are a four- 
calor poster, 17” X 22”, also available 
with an easel back (8” X 10”) for 
counter displays; a colored streamer, 
224%” X 6”, utilizing the eagle emblem; 
two-color book marks 2” X 7” with the 
emblem; direct mail suggestions (free) ; 
advertising mats for local merchants; 
two-color table tents 2” X 5”; window 
display suggestions for local stores, 
banks, etc. (free); a list of promotion 
suggestions (free) as described in the 
Organization Handbook; radio and 


television spot announcements (free). 

* Write today for this free brochure, 
which will include price details for 
-hase items that are not free. 





Twenty-two mass circulation magazines in 
the weekly, monthly, women’s service, and 
home furnishings field with a combined circu- 
lation of about 55 million are planning spe- 
cial features and articles about reading and 
libraries to appear in their February and 
March, and in one or two cases their April, 
issues. 

Sears, Roebuck and Co., the nation’s largest 
retail merchant, has offered its corporate sup- 
port for NLW. This cooperation will involve 
space in their Spring catalog (eight million 
copies) and display material distributed to 
their store Ications all across the country. This 
support is based on Sear’s interest in fostering 
a “better-read, better-informed America.” This 
represents one of the largest assets yet pledged 


to Library Week. 





First Meeting of Midwest 
State Library Agencies 


The state library agencies of Illinois, Indiana, 
lowa, Michigan, Minnesota, and Ohio, banded 
informally into a regional group, held their 
first meeting in Chicago, November 20-21, 
1957. All the states except Ohio were repre- 
sented. John Lorenz and Wilfred Morin of the 
Library Services Branch of the U. S. Office of 
Education and Eleanor A. Ferguson, executive 
secretary of the ALA Public Libraries Division, 
who serves as moderator, completed the group. 

The questions discussed were: “What do we 
know about library service in our state and 
what are we doing to learn more?” “How are 
cooperative library programs developing in our 
state and what are the problems?” and “How 
are we building support for local and state-wide 
library programs and how can we do it better 
and/or faster?” 

A number of cooperative programs were 
analyzed to identify the reasons for their suc- 
cess or failure. Successful projects, it was felt, 
come from sufficient funds to supply really su- 
perior service, but even more from an aware- 
ness in the community of the library’s value 
to the individual. Discussion revealed that 
many problems were shared by all agencies in 
developing programs for their states. 

Tentative plans were made for future meet- 
ings of the group. 
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juvenile fiction and nonfiction classification, 
and 12,000 in the easy book group. The col- 
lection on the community bookmobile is 72 
per cent adult, equally divided between fiction 
and nonfiction. The juvenile collection on this 
unit is used primarily by the parent who does 
the family book shopping. Stress is put on the 
picture book collection; read-aloud-books: 
and books of popular information, such as 
animals, insects, birds, and stars, for family 
use. The collection also attempts to meet the 
need of the many adults who work with chil- 
dren’s groups. 

In selecting adult books, Mr. Lindquist rec- 
ommends the consideration of such factors 
“as occupational interests, living standards, 
educational levels, preponderance of male and 
female patronage, etc. With both adult and 
juvenile books, however, we must consider the 
need for books that are readable and attrac- 
tive, and we must also bear in mind the fact 
that shelf space on a bookmobile is valuable 
so that only the most generally useful books 
should be carried. . . . Most readers choose 
books with good format, with illustrations, 
with readable style rather than perhaps a 
more authoritative book that is text-bookish in 
format and that is heavy going as far as read- 
ing is concerned. Whether it is the young 
mother who is interested in child psychology 
or the teen-ager who has to give a book re- 
port, the matter of readability is important, if 
We are to encourage further reading. 

“Because shelf space is limited, a book that 
can serve several purposes is extra useful. In- 
stead of one book each on rabbits, cats, and 
goldfish for instance, perhaps two or three 
general books on pet care would be better.” 

As for reference books on the bookmobile, 
Mr. Lindquist observes that, “Obviously, there 
cannot be many, and the ones that will give 
the most acceptable answers to the largest 
number of questions asked are, of course, the 
ones to have: a one or two volume encyclo- 
pedia, a collegiate dictionary, a reasonably de- 
tailed atlas, The World Almanac or Informa- 
tion Please for quick reference to a multitude 
of questions, and possibly, if you can, a roster 
of local government officials.” 

About magazines in adult bookmobile serv- 
ice, Mr. Lindquist says they “are very popu- 
lar with readers, but it must also be remem- 


bered they provide a valuable supplement to 
the nonfiction collection at a minimum of ex- 
pense. The household handy man who reads 
books on home upkeep and home shop proj- 
ects, will find such magazines as Popular 
Mechanics and Home Craftsman useful. The 
garden club member will like Flower Grower, 
and the housewife who wants a color scheme, 
House Beautiful, etc.” In fact, the bookmobile 
should make available to its patrons whatever 
materials the headquarters library provides. 
Aside from books, pamphlets and periodicals, 
the bookmobile should aid in the distribution 
of records and films if such are available. 

The librarians, who answered Mr. Lind- 
quist’s questionnaire, placed stress on the fact 
that the adults served by the bookmobile are 
no different from those served by the main 
library or by the branches. The book collec- 
tion then, according to Mr. Lindquist, “should 
be built around the bookmobile’s public as 
live, flesh and blood people, with all interests 
and needs considered. The book collection 
must be tailor-made for them.” 

Book ordering for the bookmobile should 
conform to the pattern established for other 
agencies of the system. The new adult 
“musts,” which every agency wants as close 
to publication date as possible, should be 
ordered with the original headquarters order. 
The juvenile and other adult book orders can 
await staff examination and review of the 
initial copies purchased for headquarters. Re- 
placement of juvenile titles should be made at 
set periods during the year; for instance, the 
fiction replacements may be due May 1, the 
nonfiction October 1, and the easy books 
January 1. Such a plan may not be workable 
for adult replacements, since more frequent 
orders may be desirable. However, periodic 
replacements are more economical in dis- 
counts and in staff time and result in a better 
evaluation of book stock and current needs. 

Books should not be purchased to fill school 
requests unless they meet standards set by the 
library. Duplicate copies of the same title 
should not be provided for classroom use. 
This is the function of the school administra- 
tion and not of the public library. Since the 
juvenile collection is subject to hard wear and 
rapid turnover, most titles should be bought 
prebound. 
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Bookmobile personnel should be selected 
with the same careful consideration as is 
given staff in other agencies of the library. 
Perhaps even more attention should be given 
to qualities of adaptability and resourceful- 
ness. Good health, too, is of prime importance. 

The bookmobile department should have its 
own professional head who organizes and 
carries out the work of the department. Assis- 
tants who serve as librarians on the book- 
mobiles should be as well trained as possible. 
If professional assistants are not available. 
former teachers who enjoy books and children 
make excellent workers in bookmobile service 
to schools. Stewart W. Smith, director, St. 
Louis County Library, states, “We do not use 
fully qualified professionals but have a large 
number of people who have taken library 
courses in specific fields, such as juvenile or 
teen-age service, who we feel are as well quali- 
fied for their specific tasks as people who have 
studied cataloging, library administration, 
etc.” Many universities are now giving ex- 
cellent courses in children’s literature, and it 
is possible some of these students may be en- 
couraged to enter the library field. 

Based on the experience of the Lucas 
County Library, there should be at least one 
staff member (all who ride the bookmobile) 
for each 25,000 circulation. Some librarians 
find it desirable to use a different staff, which 
may be taken from headquarters, for each 
trip. While Lucas County Library feels it is 
desirable for all staff members to know what 
a day on the bookmobile is like, it feels that 
better service can be given if there is a special 
bookmobile staff which concentrates its ener- 
gies and talents on the bookmobile job. 

In the small library, the head librarian 
should not be tied to the bookmobile. He 
should take an occasional run for community 
contacts, to keep abreast of bookmobile serv- 
ice problems, and to retain the feel of the im- 
portance of the service; but the over-all de- 
velopment of the library system must remain 
his first consideration. 

A person who knows how to handle the 
truck and who can make minor repairs and 
adjustments is essential, but it matters little 
whether the driver is a man or woman. The 
librarian, however, should be free from this 
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responsibility as his time is better spent in 
direct service to the patrons. 

Unless the lunch period is over 30 minutes 
and free from interruptions, it should be 
counted as part of the bookmobile day. 

The bookmobile staff should be brought 
into the various activities at headquarters. The 
librarians should attend the book review 
meetings, and such activities as training work- 
shops for routines or for the development of 
book background. The bookmobile staff needs 
its own periodic departmental meetings to 
discuss mutual problems and to keep its mem- 
bers informed of the over-all program. 

Serving as a bookmobile librarian is ex- 
cellent training for the young, inexperienced 
library school graduate. In no other position 
does he get such a good picture of the value 
of bringing books and people together. In no 
other department of the library does such a 
frank and open relationship between borrower 
and librarian exist. In no other department is 
he committed, in self defense if for no other 
reason, to develop and use such a wide knowl- 
edge of all kinds of books. The borrower is 
there, with his insistent demands, before the 
librarian. There are no tools, no catalog to 
refer to, no furniture to hide behind! The 
bookmobile borrower is more informal, often 
more at ease than his counterpart at a branch 
or at headquarters. He likes to chat, on a 
friendly exchange basis, about the books he 
reads or wants to read. The challenge of book- 
mobile service should catch the imagination 
of more young librarians, for it provides basic 
training for future advancement. 


——_—_—_— a 


CORRECTIONS TO DECEMBER ALA BULLETIN 


In the December ALA Bulletin, page 832, Dorothy P. 
Nassau, one of the candidates for ALA Councilor, 
should have been listed as assistant director of li- 
braries, Board of Public Education, Philadelphia 
(rather than Chicago). 

On page 875, the name of the chairman of the 
Reference Services Division Subcommittee of the 
ALA Membership Committee should be Jean C. 
Bacon, 

On page 878, the correct name of the First Division 
Joint Committee is “American Federation of Labor- 
Committee of Industrial Organizations-American Li- 
brary Association Joint Committee on Library Serv- 
ice to Labor Groups.” 
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Staff meeting at the Library Services Branch. Seated left to right are: Willard O. Mishof, 
Helen Luce, Ralph M. Dunbar, John G. Lorenz, Mary Helen Mahar. Standing: Charles E. 


Dawson, Jessie Boehlert, Herbert A. Carl, Evelyn Day Mullen, Amanda Belle McCaskill 
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Nathan N. Cohen, and Mary Willhoite. On field trips when this picture was taken were 
Wilfred L. Merin, Rose Vainstein, and Doris C. Holladay. 


TWENTY YEARS A-GROWING 


The Library Services Branch in 1958 


by Roger H. McDonough 


Roger McDonough, chairman of the ALA 
Federal Relations Committee, has been a close 
observer of library affairs in Washington and 
is well qualified to describe the recent growth 
of the Library Services Branch. He is director 
of New Jersey's state library agency, the Di- 
vision of the State Library, Archives, and His- 
tory of the State Department of Education 





An extremely important by-product of the 
Library Services Act has been the emergence 


of the Library Services Branch of the U. S. 


Office of Education as a strong, effective unit 
comparable to the best of our state libraries. 
In little more than a year since the passage of 
the Act, this agency has been strengthened by 
the addition of a well-trained assistant direc- 
tor, an excellent field staff has been assembled, 
and additional statistical and research person- 
nel have been added. With the $140,000 pro- 
vided under the Library Services Act for ad- 
ministrative purposes for the fiscal year 1957- 
98, the staff has been increased from 7 in 


1956 to 24 in October, 1957. This is a dra- 
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matic, but apparently little recognized result 
of the Library Services Act. 

The agency came into being just twenty 
years ago this month, in January, 1938. Its 
advance, I believe, marks the beginning of a 
new period of fruitful service to the American 
library profession. For the first time, the 
agency is able to offer greatly enlarged con- 
sultative and advisory services to state agen- 
cies and other groups throughout the country. 
In addition, it will be able to expand its statis- 
tical and research program; it will be able 
to make surveys and reports on the values, 
methods, and results of the programs being 
carried on by the states to improve and extend 
rural public library service. The recent redes- 
ignation of the Service to Libraries Section as 
the Library Services Branch, one of the three 
independent branches in the U. S. Office of 
Education, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, is evidence of its new improved 
position. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


This new recognition at the national level 
has been a long time in coming. The report on 
public libraries issued by the U. S. Bureau of 
Education in 1876, which underscored the 
library’s role as an educational institution, 
gave promise of continuing concern on the 
part of the federal government about improv- 
ing the public library service. Little was done, 
however, about setting up a library office at 
the national level, even though the profession 
pressed for such a development. Melvil Dewey, 
for example, at the American Library Asso- 
ciation Conference in 1892 proposed that “at 
least one officer in the Office of Education 
should give attention to library interests.” 
Support for the creation of a federal library 
unit gained gradual acceptance, and in 1919 


legislation was introduced providing for a 


division of library service in the Bureau of 
Education. It was not until 1936, however, 
that the American Library Association suc- 
ceeded in obtaining an appropriation to estab- 
lish the Library Services Division in the Office 
of Education. In 1938 Ralph M. Dunbar ac- 
cepted the position of chief of the newly cre- 
ated unit and has continued in that capacity 
until the present time. 
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The division began operating in January 
1938 with a staff of four professionals and 
three clerks. It is startling to realize that from 
1938 to 1956 this staff complement remained 
practically stationary and, in fact, one posi- 
tion, that of Public Library Specialist, was 
unfilled for lack of funds in June, 1956. Dur- 
ing these 18 years strenuous efforts were made 
to improve the status of the division and 
various representations were made by the 
American Library Association to this end. 
These requests had no effect. In 1944, under 
Commissioner Studebaker, the Library Serv- 
ices Division was made a section of a new 
Division of Auxiliary Services, which in- 
cluded radio, motion pictures, and school 
health. Commissioner McGrath compounded 
this confusion in 1950 by adding the Auxil- 
iary Services to a Division of Central Services, 
which consisted of budget and fiscal publica- 
tions and statistical services. Subsequent shifts 
buried the library services even deeper within 
the organizational framework with a conse- 
quent loss in effectiveness and prestige. 

Viewed against this background, it can be 
seen that the Library Services Act made pos- 
sible a dramatic change. The $140,000 pro- 
vided to administer the Act for the first fiscal 
year made possible the development of the 
new staff. The designation as an independent 
branch provided a status and stature for 
which the American Library Association had 
been working for many years. 


ADMINISTRATION OF LIBRARY SERVICES ACT 


The writer was privileged to spend a brief 
time as consultant in the Office of Education 
in the summer of 1956 helping to get the 
Library Services Act program under way. He 
arrived at a time when Mr. Dunbar was writ- 
ing regulations; recruiting staff; conferring 
(at great length) with the legal experts of the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
on the interpretation of the Act; planning and 
organizing the four regional conferences 
which were held in the fall of 1956 to get the 
program under way; and answering innumer- 
able queries from the state library agencies, 
all of which, no matter how they were 
couched, added up to the simple question, 
“When do we get our money?” In the midst 
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Present Organization of the Library Services Branch 


of these and a thousand and one other things 
that had to be done to get a program of this 
type under way, Congress lowered the boom 
by reducing the initial allotment from 
$7,900,000 to $2,050,000. This was a cruel 
disappointment, and burdened the agency 
with the additional task of explaining to the 
states that they were not going to get the 
allotments promised but would have to curtail 
their plans to fit a modest initial allotment of 
$40,000 each. Happily, most of the state agen- 
cies took this news and the subsequent adjust- 
ments in getting used to the new program in 
good stride and within a few months things 
began to move. 

In getting this program off the ground 
against considerable odds, Mr. Dunbar made 
the appointment of an assistant director the 
first order of business. His aim was to find 
a capable and experienced individual, prefer- 
ably with a background of state agency work. 
John Lorenz, Assistant State Librarian in 
Michigan, was selected and reported for duty 
in September 1956. The program gained mo- 
mentum swiftly and, with the appointment 
of such temporary consultants as Marion 
Moshier, Isabel DuBois, Alice Jewett, and 
Gretchen Schenck, there were more capable 
hands available for the great amount of work 
that had to be done. The permanent Library 
Extension Specialists were not able to report 
until after the first of the year; hence, the 
assistance given by the temporary consultants 
was especially important in the early phases 


of the program. The permanent field special- 
ists, when they did arrive, were well worth 
waiting for. They included, in addition to 
John Lorenz, Evelyn Day Mullen, formerly 
director of the Alabama Public Library Service 
Division; Wilfred L. Morin, formerly Public 
Library Consultant. of the New York State 
Library; and Helen Luce, formerly librarian, 
San Bernardino County Library, California. 
Together, they represent a pooling of experi- 
ence from four strong library systems and, 
representing the northeastern, southeastern, 
central and far western sections of the coun- 
try, they are typical representatives of the 
extension field. 

I spent a couple of hours on a recent visit 
to Washington interviewing these individuals 
and found them uniformly knowledgeable, 
personable and fired with a missionary zeal. 
For example, John Lorenz, who had returned 
the day before from a trip to the West Coast, 
stated that in taking library consultant serv- 
ices to the states under the Library Services 
Act he had experienced a sense of doing a 
pioneer job. Wilfred Morin reported a similar 
reaction. To hear Morin talk about the experi- 
ments in interstate cooperation between Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire and the stimulus 
that the federally-financed survey is giving to 
a formerly static Pennsylvania situation is to 
experience a quick sense of participation in an 
exciting and dynamic program. In answer to 
a question on the effect of this service upon the 
states, Evelyn Mullen pointed out that few 
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people appreciate the professional isolation 
in which many state library agencies exist, 
particularly in the states with smaller popula- 


tions. She added, “To my mind the impact. 


made by the Library Services Branch is very 
similar to the impact made by a state exten- 
sion agency.” 

The effectiveness of this extension program 
is indicated by the many unsolicited letters 
received from state agency people in recent 
months: for example, from Mrs. Karl Neal of 
Arkansas: “We were delighted that you could 
visit us at the very beginning of our federal aid 
program. We have found that the federal aid 
grant has inspired everyone on our staff to 
renewed efforts.” Similar sentiments were ex- 
pressed by Charles Gosnell of New York, 
Ralph Hudson of Oklahoma, Mrs. Ruth Long- 
worth of Montana, Mrs. Carma Zimmerman 
of California and many others, It seems clear 
that this small staff is doing a superior job. 


TRADITIONAL SERVICES 


While admittedly less glamorous than the 
grant-in-aid program, the statistical, advisory 
and research services that the agency has ren- 
dered over the years have been of great value 
to the profession. One of the most valuable 
of these services has been in the field of 
statistics. Since 1870 the federal government 
has collected and issued statistical compila- 
tions on libraries at irregular intervals. Over 
the years, printed questionnaires have been 
distributed to libraries requesting data in 
each major type of library activity: public, 
college and university, school, state, federal, 
and special. Examples of such comprehensive 
compilations recently published include Pub- 
lic-School Library Statistics, 1954, and Li- 
braries in Institutions of Higher Education, 
by Type of Institution and by Size of Enroll- 
ment, 1952. 

While progress has been made on this pro- 
gram, much remains to be done. For example, 
the federal, state and special libraries still 
need to be covered and certain annual compi- 
lations of selected basic items have been made 
for only a few groups of public libraries. Staff 
shortages and lack of funds for machine tabu- 
lation have caused long delays in the issuance 
of collected data and inadequate treatment 
of the data collected. To remedy any possible 
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duplication, a clearing-house on library statis- 
tics is projected and the Branch plans to start 
this significant service early in 1958. The 
establishment of such a clearinghouse was 
recommended by the American Library Asso- 
ciation Statistics Committee. 


COOPERATION WITH ALA 


The recommendation to turn the clearing- 
house function over to the Library Services 
Branch was made at a conference at ALA 
Headquarters in April, 1957, at which Mr. 
Lorenz and Miss Vainstein, representing the 
Branch, met with Mr. Clift and several other 
members of the ALA staff to discuss, in a 
preliminary way, the respective functions and 
responsibilities of the two agencies. Other 
areas of possible cooperation discussed at this 
conference included research, library services 
to the aging and consultant services. In this 
last area, as a beginning step, each organiza- 
tion is sending its travel schedule to the other 
to determine when representatives from each 
organization can meet in the field and how 
duplication of effort can be avoided. This at- 
tempt at cooperation is a step in the right 
direction and it is hoped that every effort will 
be made to further this development. 

The data collected, organized, and pub- 
lished by the branch furnish useful informa- 
tion not only to librarians but also to govern- 
ment officials, publishers and others. Willard 
Mishoff’s study of “Education for Librarian- 
ship, The Current Pattern” (Higher Educa- 
tion, Sept. 15, 1952) and “Undergraduate 
Programs of Library Education: A Current 
Summary” (Higher Education, Sept. 1957) — 
are two of the studies made in recent years. 
Another was “The State and Publicly Sup- 
ported Libraries,” by Ralph M. Dunbar, to- 
gether with Fred Beach and Robert F. Will 
of the Division State and Rural School Sys- 
tems. In the main, however, the body of the 
research program is still to be accomplished 
and the proposed list of studies is an impressive 
one. The list includes: School Library Supervi- 
sion—-Annotated Bibliography, 1958; Larger 
Units of Public Library Service: Annotated 
Bibliography, 1958; Study of Performance 
Budgeting in Libraries, 1960; Status Study of 
Public Library Buildings, 1960, 1961; Bibliog- 
raphy of Library Service to the Aging. 
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From 1951 to 1956, because of budget re- 
strictions, Mr. Dunbar doubled as Public Li- 
brary Specialist. With his appointment as 
director of the enlarged Library Services 
Branch, it was possible to appoint as Public 
Library Specialist, Rose Vainstein, who had 
had wide experience with the California State 
Library and the Gary, Indiana, Public Li- 
brary. In addition to general consultant work, 
research, and statistics in public libraries, 
Miss Vainstein is also responsible for adult 
education and work with the aging as related 
to public libraries. 

Two of the specialist positions have been 
part of Library Services since the agency be- 
gan in 1938—the post of College and Re- 
search Library Specialist in which Willard O. 
Mishoff has been working since 1946 and the 
School and Children’s Library Specialist, long 
filled by Nora E. Beust and now, since Octo- 
ber 1957, by Mary Helen Mahar. 

Miss Mahar brings to the post a rich back- 
ground of experience in the school library 
field, including a term as Executive Secretary 
of the American Association of School Li- 
brarians, an experience which should be par- 
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first edition 


ticularly valuable to her in working out co- 
operative relationships in the field. In addi- 
tion to her advisory and consultative work, 
she will undertake special research studies. 
An annotated bibliography on school library 
finance, for example, will be due in 1960, 
followed by a study in 1961 on the financial 
support of public school libraries. Another 
important bibliography and status study 
scheduled for 1959 is that of public school 
library quarters. In view of the enormous 
expansion in school facilities planned for the 
next few years these bibliographies and stud- 
ies will be eagerly awaited. 

To sum up, the Library Services Branch 
has gained in effectiveness and prestige as the 
direct result of the Library Services Act and 
is now in a position to improve and expand its 
services to the profession. It has taken the 
library profession a long time to bring this 
about. We must make every effort to see that 
these gains are protected and that the office 
continues to gain in strength and effectiveness 
in the years to come. The future is bright for 
the Library Services Branch. The American 
Library Association has a responsibility to 
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Pick Your Paperbacks 


For education—or for entertainment: The American Cen- 
tury series of paperbound books offers a hundred years of 
the nation’s best reading. Books that made Americans 
laugh or weep or wonder—books that helped right social 
wrongs——books that made a strong impression on their 
times or on the language—books you have long wanted to 
read and own are here. Available for the first time in hand- 
some library-size format, in modern readable type, at prices 
anyone can afford. 


AMERICAN CENTURY SERIES 


THE HOOSIER SCHOOLMASTER---Edward Eggleston $.95 
THE MAGNIFICENT AMBERSONS—Booth Tarkington 1.45 


THE HARBOR—Ernest Poole 1.45 
SISTER CARRIE—Theodore Dreiser 1.25 
FLUSH TIMES OF ALABAMA AND MISSISSIPPI — 

Joseph Baldwin 1.25 
IVORY, APES & PEACOCKS--James Huneker 1.25 
THE HIGHER LEARNING IN AMERICA — 

Thorstein Veblen 1.25 
THE SHAME OF THE CITIES—Lincoin Steffens 1.25 
COMPANY K—William March 1.25 
THE INFLUENCE OF SEAPOWER UPON HISTORY— 

A. T. Mahan 1.95 
DAUGHTER OF THE MIDDLE BORDER — 

Hamlin Garland 1.45 
HOW THE OTHER HALF LIVES—Jacob Riis 1.25 
FIFTY YEARS OF EXILE (ISRAEL POTTER) — 

Herman Melville 125 
BARREN GROUND—Ellen Glasgow 1.45 
HOSPITAL SKETCHES—Louisa May Alcott 1.25 
A TRAVELER FROM ALTRURIA— 

William Dean Howells 1.35 
A DEVIL'S DICTIONARY—Ambrose Bierce 1.45 
MOON-CALF—Floyd Dell 1.50 
THE BIG ROCK CANDY MOUNTAIN—Wallace Stegner 1.95 
THE OCTOPUS—Frank Norris 1.95 
LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI—Mark Twain 1.45 
TROUBADOUR—Alfred Kreymborg 1.75 
THE IRON HEEL—Jack London 1.45 
GEORGIA SCENES—A. B. Longstreet 1:25 
THE GRANDISSIMES—George W. Cable 1.45 
AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST TABLE — 

Oliver Wendell Holmes 1.45 
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PAPERBOUNDS IN COLLEGE LIBRARIES 
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Mr. Hamlin is librarian of the University of 
Cincinnati, He was formerly executive secre- 
tary of the Association of College and Re- 
search Libraries, and it was during this pe- 
riod that he became interested in the use of 
paperbacks in academic libraries. This article 
is concerned with potential use rather than ex- 
amples of present practice. 


see that its present promise is fully realized. 
Although “paperbounds” or “small books” 
have been published in quantity since the late 
thirties, they have been relatively ignored in 
the literature of librarianship and publishing 
until the last few years. Library Literature 
carried no references to this form of publica- 
tion until 1952. There were seven references 
in 1953 and sixteen in 1955. Publishers’ 
Weekly, which for many years made only 
casual mention of these books, now gives them 
major coverage. 

Paperbounds were undoubtedly ignored by 
librarians during the forties because much of 
the material was sensational, and the paper 
and printing were poor. In addition the mar- 
keting, almost exclusively through drug stores, 
presented difficulties in procurement of older 
titles. Within the past few years paperbound 
books have undergone radical change in con- 
tent, price and marketing procedures. We can 
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by Arthur T. Hamlin 


still stop at almost any urban corner for a 
wide range of economical recreational reading 
whose covers feature slightly draped blondes 
and rough-riding hombres. On the other hand 
the bookstores now feature Toynbee, White- 
head, Conant, and a host of other intellectual 
leaders, Many have cloth backs and sewn bind- 
ing for durability. In short, the bookstores 
now offer the public the best of the drug store 
line plus slightly more expensive works of 
quality in content, design and manufacture. 
This constitutes a small revolution. 

To say that librarians ignored paperbounds 
is understating the case. The worst paper- 
bounds understandably developed prejudices 
and emotional feelings which many librarians 
applied to everything published in the for- 
mat, regardless of cover, content, paper, or 
marketing outlet. They wanted nothing to do 
with the trash, personally or professionally. 
A few university librarians refused to have 
books in this format within their buildings. 
An investigation of these books in public li- 
braries* by Elinor C. Kuhns turned up a very 
considerable feeling against paperbounds as a 
class. Among the comments quoted are: “We 
do not approve of paperback books for li- 
braries.” “I believe paperbacks tend to 


*“Paperback Expendables,” Library Journal, 79: 
2059-62 (Nov. 1, 1954). 
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cheapen a library.” The author concludes: 


Paperbacks are controversial wherever they ap- 
pear ... and it is not surprising that this ques- 
tionnaire drew comments as those above, and 
that even the pencilled checks and typewritten 
X’s of the answers are quite plainly charged 
with emotion. 


These prejudices of librarians have only 
slowly dissipated with the great improvements 
made during the last several years in content, 
format availability, and the general cleaning 
up of the covers. 


Typical of the many announcements of 
new publishing ventures in paperbacks 
is the following: The University of 
California Press has announced pub- 
lication of six new paperback books, of 
which three are new publications. This 
is an unusually high proportion of new 
titles to be issued in a format largely 
devoted to reprints of earlier clothbound 
editions. 

The University of California Press 
paperbacks—while uniform in size—are 
also unusual in being included with 
clothbound books in the regular Press 
publishing program rather than being 
issued as a special line with a series 
name and numbers. 





The better bookstores now feature a wide 
assortment of paperbounds which should be 
used by college libraries. A quick check on 
American History in the standard bibliog- 
raphy of paperbacks? reveals some sixty titles, 
the majority of which are often used as re- 
quired readings in college history courses. 
Under Biography nearly 200 titles are listed. 
A few of these smack of the popular or sensa- 
tional (Madame de Pompadour, Satchmo, The 
Worlds Worst Women) but most are the 
standard lives of the greatest historical and 
literary figures. Nearly all of Shaw’s plays 
are available through Penguin. Hill and 
Wang, a new publisher, have many excellent 
titles in literature and criticism in their Mer- 


? Paperbound Rooks in Print, published every six 
months by the R. R. Bowker Co. 
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maid and Dramabook series. Living Age 
books (Meridian) have a number of scholarly 
works chosen principally “as they illumine the 
development of Christian tradition in the 
West.” The Sagamore Press list includes Stef- 
fens, Dreiser, Poole, Garland, Glasgow, and 
other great American authors. Doubleday, 
Harpers, and a score of other leading, estab- 
lished publishers are regularly issuing the 
best literature in English in their paperback 
series. 

Not only is there a wide range of excellent 
literature in this form, but all of it is readily 
available. Many bookstores carry extensive 
stock. Paperbound Books in Print now not 
only tells what is in print but lists material by 
subject as well as by author and title, and 
provides for the purchase of any book by mail. 

Improvements in manufacture and design 
have naturally increased costs of paperbounds. 
Many now appear on good paper, and the 
back is often sewn for permanence. Margins, 
type and related factors are often equal, if 
not superior, to the average trade book. These 
changes have produced a second class of 
paperbounds. One category, marketed prin- 
cipally but not entirely from the drug store- 
newsstand type of outlet, features light love, 
detectives, and westerns, and stresses eye- 
appeal covers. Most sell for 50 cents or less 
and have very poor format. The other em- 
phasizes quality of content, design, and manu- 
facture. This type is stocked principally by 
bookstores. Prices are naturally higher, but 
most sell for less than $1.50.* Bookstore stocks 
are relatively stable, whereas the drug store 
prefers frequent changes to stimulate mass 
sales, 

The bookstore type of paperbound should 
be of enormous value to librarians. Unfortu- 
nately the sensationalism of drug store dis- 
plays still works against acceptance of the 
quality product. But these books are too use- 
ful to be ignored, The librarian who con- 
demns both classes and bars them from his 
library is letting personal prejudice stand in 
the way of important service to his institution. 

At the beginning, let it be conceded flatly 


7A sampling of 400 titles in Paperbound Books in 
Print, Spring, 1957, revealed that 354 were $1.00 or 
less and only 46 priced over $1.00. A very small 
number sell for over $2.00. 
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that the hardcover edition is desirable for tra- 
ditional library operations. The only known 
exception to this rule is that students from 
some environments are so accustomed to pa- 
perbounds that they strongly prefer them. 
Where this feeling is strong the librarian is 
advised to provide good literature in paper- 
backs regardless of the quality of paper, print- 
ting, and design. 

Even so, many paperbounds must obviously 
be purchased for our permanent collections 
because hard cover editions of needed titles are 
not available. This means binding, accession- 
ing, and cataloging in the regular fashion. 
When the book itself costs only 35 or 50 cents 
and is on the cheapest paper, an expenditure of 
several dollars on the complete process does 
seem wasteful, but we have no choice, When 
the paper is good the investment is practical. 
Fortunately most of the books are also avail- 
able in hard covers. I well remember the snorts 
with which several publishers greeted a sugges- 
tion, made at a conference, that they stock hard 
cover binders to fit the principal sizes of their 
29 and 35 cent lines. Their obvious attitude was 
that at such a low price a book should be worn 
out and a new copy purchased. They were 
slow to appreciate the cost of library pro- 
curement and the difficulties in getting de- 
livery on older titles, which were at that time 
very great. 

A second principal and obvious use of 
paperbounds is duplication because of heavy 
demand, and this usually means duplication 
for the reserve book collection. In many cases, 
however, the expected long-term use of staples 
of scholarship justifies purchase of the ex- 
pensive edition. In American History there 
are soit-cover editions of works by such well 
known modern authors as Nevins, Schlesinger, 
Bemis and Commager. All but one are priced 
at 50 cents. Hard-cover editions will cost ten 
times as much. If extra copies of Vaillant’s 
Aztecs of Mexico are needed the choice lies 
between the hard cover edition at $6.00 and 
the soft at 85 cents. For Trevelyan’s History 
of England the choice lies between a search of 
the out of print market and the Anchor 
edition ($2.85 the set). 

A great deal of this required duplication 
should be made with paperbounds. They are 
expendable, In general procurement is easier. 


They are lighter and smaller for overnight 
loans. If lost the loser’s bill for replacement is 
moderate. Their use will often suggest to stu- 
dents that they purchase personal copies. 
There are other minor advantages. 

It is assumed that very little if any acces- 
sioning or cataloging will be done for paper- 
bound duplicates. In many cases a stamp of 
ownership is all that is necessary. Librarians 
who feel they must give all books expensive, 
full technical processing are advised to buy 
hard-cover editions when available. 

A third principal use of paperbounds is for 
the small recreational and cultural libraries 
or bookshelves which are becoming more com- 
mon on college campuses. A great many col- 
leges have, or plan to establish, small libraries 
in dormitories. Similar collections of good 
reading are being placed in student unions, 
classrooms and any other campus locations 
where students congregate. To a lesser extent 
these volumes are serving as modest browsing 
and special circulating collections in smaller 
college libraries. Since these will have little 
if any supervision, the cost of replacement is 
very important. When a 50-cent edition of 
Thomas 4 Kempis disappears, our first thought 
is to hope that the new owner will ponder its 
meditations and receive moral and spiritual 
nourishment. But when a $7.00 edition of the 
same work is spirited away most of us suc- 
cumb to the more earthly emotions of anger 
and disillusionment. 

If these libraries are stocked with paper- 
bounds, initial cost is small and replacements 
inexpensive, Use of the books justifies the ex- 
pense even though losses are numerous. 

Paperbounds will undoubtedly be held to 
the general uses outlined above, if the college 
library is operating within the confines of 
limited service to supply the expressed needs 
of students and faculty. But if the librarian 
believes that his responsibility involves an 
active role in stimulating the general intellec- 
tual interests of students, there. are two addi- 
tional services which he can provide. Both 
are based on the somewhat controversial 
theory that the librarian has a responsibility 
to encourage the use of books and not merely 
the loan of books. 

A book that is bought and owned is more 
useful than a book that is borrowed. And the 
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habit of buying books while in college is a 
principal step toward regular use of books 
after graduation. Surely every librarian now 
knows that loan statistics are highest in col- 
lege and residential communities which lead in 
the support of bookstores. We need not fear 
that the bookstore will take over our jobs. 

A first, easy step to encourage the use and 
ownership of paperbounds is to disseminate 
information about them to the faculty. Paper- 
bound Books in Print is inexpensive in quan- 
tity lots. Twenty-five to fifty dollars will supply 
several copies to every undergraduate depart- 
ment of most universities. This bibliography 
will be particularly useful to the departments 
of history, literature, sociology, psychology, 
philosophy, government, and art. 

Relatively few teachers will take the trou- 
ble to investigate the availability of paper- 
bound editions unless the librarian makes this 
bibliography easily available for their regular 
consultation. All conscientious teachers are 
deeply concerned with the availability of the 
materials of learning. Many will tend to use 
readings which are available in this inexpen- 
sive form and will suggest or require student 
ownership of some of the books used. 

Ingenious and persuasive librarians will 
find other ways to advertise the availability 
of paperbounds of scholarly quality. Many are 
in a position to borrow copies for an exhibi- 
tion. Some may be able to procure free copies 
for faculty distribution. After all, publishers 
of textbooks are lavish with their gifts of 
publications to teachers. In some cases the 
library may find it useful to study the books 
used in larger courses, notify the professor 
of the availability of paperbound editions, 
and recommend that this information be given 
in class, or post the list in the reserve room. 
A good many students will prefer to buy a 
75-cent copy rather than risk a heavy fine for 
the late return of a reserve book. 

In recent years a few college libraries have 
gone a step further and established paper- 
bound bookstores because none existed else- 
where. The nature of these varies greatly. 
Hamilton College established a self-service 
unit, limited to paperbounds, which has been 
financially and educationally successful. The 
University of Southern Illinois displays the 
better paperbounds, takes orders, and makes 
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delivery.* Beloit and undoubtedly other col- 
lege libraries have established paperbound 
bookstores strictly as a service to encourage 
the use of books. In other institutions book- 
stores have existed in libraries for years. 

A principal objective of librarianship is to 
promote the use of good books. The librarian 
does this principally, but not exclusively, by 
making them available for loan. He dissemi- 
nates information about them, displays them, 
puts them in dormitories and student unions, 
and in other ways exercises ingenuity and 
knowledge to bring book and reader together. 
Because of the price advantage paperbounds 
open up new channels of promotion. Libraries 
can buy items and curtail their processing 
costs. Inexpensive books can be placed for cir- 
culation without benefit of a salaried attendant 
in places where losses of hard-cover books 
could not be tolerated. Since paperbounds are 
within the means of all but the most impecuni- 
ous students, sale and personal ownership 
should be encouraged by every possible 
means. 

The paperbound of quality should receive 
principal support from academic communities. 
Librarians should be leaders in using it and 
in promoting its acceptance. 


A SURVEY OF THE USE OF PAPERBACKS 
IN LIBRARIES 


... by Harold H. Laskey, director, Educa- 
tion Department, New American Library of 
World Literature. 


That the “paperbound of quality should re- 
ceive principal support from academic com- 
munities,” as Mr. Hamlin suggests, can be con- 
firmed easily by reports from libraries—col- 
lege, school, and public-—that these “quality” 
paperbacks are in great demand in such com- 
munities. The 1956 and 1957 ALA conferences 
at Miami Beach and Kansas City had the first 
comprehensive Combined Paperbacks Exhibit. 
A group of publishers of low-priced pocket- 
size books (Bantam, Dell, New American Li- 
brary, and Pocket Books), looking forward to 
National Library Week in March, arranged 


‘For an interesting, full description of the paper- 
bound bookstore in one university library see E. O. 
Stone and M. B. Melvin “Paperbounds Go to College,” 
Library Journal, 80:1644-49 (Aug., 1955). 
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to distribute a test questionnaire to the h- 
brarians who visited the exhibit at Kansas 
City. A more detailed (but simpler) form was 
prepared and mailed in November to about 
3000 college, public, and school libraries, Li- 
brarians who have not received the question- 
naire can obtain a copy by writing to the 
Education Department of New American Li- 
brary of World Literature, 501 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 22. 

A summarizing report on the questionnaire 
will be published later this year. For the pres- 
ent, it can be stated definitely that “librarians 
are feeling more kindly toward paperbacks,” 
as one of them recently put it. They are find- 
ing more uses for paperbacks and are buying 
more of them. Library patrons are growing 
accustomed to finding them in libraries and 
are accepting them readily. From the replies 
already available the following are selected as 
representative: 

Evansville, Indiana Public Library: Paper- 
backs supply the demand for multiple copies 
of classics, out-of-print books, light fiction, 
mysteries, and westerns; also current subject 
material not yet available in hard covers. Cir- 
culations vary from four to fifteen per copy, 
with an average of seven. 

Rochester, New York, Public Library: “We 
are convinced that these books attractively 
displayed attract new readers ... and lead to 
further reading in many fields. A wealth of 
material is available at low cost. .. . Our 
paper-bound, books are popular. They are 
standing up very well, with an increasing 
number of circulations per book.” At the time 
of the survey the Rochester Public Library 
had 740 paperback titles. 

J. Sterling Morton High School, Cicero, 
Illinois: “We are opening a library in a new 
school in 1958 and we plan to supplement 
our beginning collection heavily with paper- 
backs. As is the case with most new schools, 
we will not have enough funds at first to pro- 
vide sufficient reading materials for 2500 
students.” 


The December 1957 issue of Top of the News, 
published by the Children’s Library Associa- 
tion and Young Adult Services Division, has a 
panel article on the use of paperback books 
in high school libraries and young adult de- 
partments. The article was compiled by Julia 
Losinski of the Brooklyn Public Library. 





110 PAPERBOUND BOOKS 


for the library from Meridian and Living Age 
Books. We can't list them all here, but Miss Ann 
Beus will be happy to send you a catalog. In 
the meantime, the following clothbound publica- 


tions are available: 


ON LOVE: Aspects of a Single Theme 


by Ortega y Gassett $3.50 
GOD AND THE WAYS OF KNOWING 
by Jean Danielou . $3.75 


RENAISSANCE OF THE 12TH CENTURY 
by C. H. Haskins $4.00 


NEW POETS OF ENGLAND AND AMERICA 
ed, and selected by Donald Hall and others $4.00 


A GUIDE TO CONTEMPORARY FRENCH 
LITERATURE: From Valery to Sartre 
by Wallace Fowlie $3.75 


MERIDIAN .BOOKS 
17 Union Square, New York 3 





MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 


: WESTERN Epitiony tree fis sn 


# + 


OH oF Ma, AUKE WAR Hea ; 


INVISIBLE 
GUARD 


A THICK 
i ———— FILM OF 
a at PROTECTION 


CHALLENGER 74122 





In a period of steadily rising 
costs, Marador has not increased 
prices since OCT. 1952 (except 
the Penny Pincher #130). The 
same high quality at the same 
low prices for five years! 

Write for information 


MARADOR CORPORATION 
1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 
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Reprint—THE CREATIVE EXPERIMENT. C. M. Bowra 
provides an invaluable key to the understanding of 
modern poetry by reviewing the work of Apollinaire, 
Cavafy, Mayakovsky, Pasternack, Lorca, Alberti and 
Eliot. $3.50 cloth; $1.75 paper 


Original—NIGHT THOUGHTS, A volume of verse by 
David Gascoyne, one of the most prominent of Eng- 
land’s younger poets, commissioned by BBC for its 
Third Programme. $2.75 cloth: $1.25 paper 


Original—-TEN SECONDS FROM NOW. Kay Cicellis, 
the Greek author of “No Name in the Street,” presents 
her new novel of tragic lives interlocked inte complex 
patterns of love and hate seen against the background 
of the sadness, charm and lust of the Mediterranean. 

$3.50 cloth; $1.45 paper 


Original—EDUCATION AND HUMAN RELATIONS. 
Ashley Montagu applies the findings of anthropology 
to the theory of education in a stimulating new book 
for the general reader. $3.50 cloth; $1.45 paper 


Original—A WEEK IN TURENEVO, And Other Stories. 
Here is a collection of five short steries by Alexei 
Tolstoy, the noted Russian writer, recreating the pre- 
Revolutionary Russian world of landlords, peasants 
and young aristocrats living in a nostalgic dream of 
the past. $3.50 cloth; $1.75 paper 


OriginagI—THREE PLAYS: Summertime; The Queen 
and the Rebels; Burnt Flower-Bed. The first volume 
in English of the plays of Ugo Betti, the leading 
Italian dramatist in the generation that followed Piran- 
dello. $3.50 cloth; $1.75 paper 


Originci—THE ALTARS OF THE HEART, by Richard 
Lebherz, a new American writer who in this power- 
ful, sharp novel about an American woman’s love and 
deception in summertime Rome explores the exploita- 
tion of frustrated emotion with unusual insight. 
$2.75 cloth; $1.25 paper 


Reprint—OMOO, by Herman Melville. This magnifi- 
cent romance of the South Seas by the author of Moby 
Dick is one of the great classics of American litera- 
ture, showing “Melville at his best.” —D. H. Lawrence 

$3.95 cloth; $1.95 paper 


® originals and reprints 
® in cloth and soft-cover editions 


è available only from 


Grove Press, Inc. 


Reprint—CALL ME ISHMAEL, by Charles Olson. The 
definitive and most authoritative critical evaluation 
of Herman Melville and Moby Dick which has won 
undisputed recognition as a classic of American liter- 
ary criticism. $2.75 cloth; $1.25 paper 


Original—ENDGAME,. The long-awaited new play by 
Samuel Beckett, author of “Waiting for Godot,” now 
scheduled for off-Broadway production after its sensa- 
tional success in Paris, London and Berlin. 

$2.75 cloth; $1.25 paper 


Reprint—OPIUM, The Diary of a Cure, by Jean 
Cocteau. One of the most brilliant and versatile figures 
of the twentieth century relates all he experienced 
while taking opium and while undergoing a cure of 
opium poisoning. $3.50 cloth; $1.75 paper 


Original—THE SUBTERRANEANS, A new novel by 
Jack Kerouac whose “On the Road”? propelled him 
into the forefront of contemporary American writers. 
A beautifully written story of the poets, writers and 
artists of mid-century America, a chronicle of the 
“Beat Generation.” $3.50 cloth; $1.45 paper 


Original—-THE BLIND OWL, by Sadegh Hedeayat, This 
novel by a Persian disciple of Sartre is an astonish- 
ing tale conveying the feelings of the movements of 
the insane mind with a compelling force rarely 
achieved. $3.50 cloth; $1.45 paper 


Original—FOUR PLAYS: The Bald Soprano; The Les- 
son; The Chairs; Jack, or The Submission, by Exgene 
Ionesco. The first volume of plays by the leading ex- 
ponent of the experimental European theater reveals 
a vital new force in the contemporary drama, 

$3.50 cloth; $1.75 paper 
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Publication EF AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
Offer! STUDY OF CHINESE PAINTING 


& by Arthur Waley. Dr. Waley’s pioneer- 
#¥ ing study of Chinese painting, long out- 
#? of-print, is now re-issued in this new 
E edition with more than 50 full-page plates, 
= six in color. Publication in March 1958. 
Order now and save on the pre-publication 
price! Pre-Pub. Price: $12.50 


Reg. Price: $15.00 
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AWARDS 


Announcing the 1958 ALA| SCHOLARSHIPS 


The following awards, citations, and scholar- 
ships will be given by the American Library 
Association in 1958. Most of these will be 
presented at the annual ALA Conference in 
San Francisco, July 13-19. Each honor is de- 
cided by individual subcommittees coordi- 
nated by the ALA Awards Committee. 

In the past relatively few suggestions have 
been made for these varied awards. Surely 
an organization of the importance and size of 
the American Library Association ought to be 
more conscientious in recognizing its deserv- 
ing members and associates. Librarians, li- 
brary students, and library employees ought to 
send in recommendations to the chairmen of 
the various committees. Please act now—be- 
fore filing your copy of the ALA Bulletin for 
subsequent perusal—so that your recommen- 
dations may be considered by the committee 
concerned before the deadlines mentioned be- 
low. Try to make this a truly representative 
expression of the librarians throughout the 
country. 


LIPPINCOTT Awarp—for distinguished serv- 
ice. 

The Joseph W. Lippincott Award consists of 
$000, an engraved medal, and a special cita- 
tion presented for distinguished service in the 
profession of librarianship. This award has 
been presented annually since 1938 by Joseph 
W. Lippincott to honor outstanding participa- 
tion in professional library associations, nota- 
ble published professional writing, and other 
significant activity in behalf of the library 
profession. Send your nominations to the 
Chairman of the Lippincott Award Committee, 
Marion Gilroy, Saskatchewan regional Li- 


CITATIONS 


by Wyman W. Parker 


Chairman, ALA Awards Committee 


braries Division, Administration Building, 
Regina, Saskatchewan. Deadline for entries is 
April 1, 1958. 


Dewey Mrpat—for creative achievement. 

The Melvil Dewey Medal consists of an en- 
graved medal and a citation to honor recent 
creative professional achievement of a high 
order, particularly in those fields in which 
Melvil Dewey was actively interested, notably 
library management, library training, cata- 
loging and classification, and the tools and 
techniques of librarianship. 

This award was established in 1952 by the 
Forest Press, Inc., and is given annually to 
an individual or a group that has made a 
significant contribution to the profession re- 
cently. Nominations go to the Chairman of 
the Dewey Award Committee, Margaret 
Brown, Free Library, Logan Circle, Philadel- 
phia 3. Deadline for entries is April 1, 1958. 


GROLIER AwaArD—for stimulating children’s 
reading. 

The Grolier Society Award consists of $500 
and a special certificate. It recognizes achieve- 
ments of a community or school librarian who 
has made an unusual contribution to the stimu- 
lation and guidance of reading by children 
and young people. 

This award was established in 1953 by the 
Grolier Society, Inc., and is given for contri- 
butions made either over a period of years or 
for one contribution of lasting value. 

The nominee must be an employed librarian 
who spends a majority of time in work with 
children and young people. Nominations 
should be accompanied by five copies of a 
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statement of achievement prepared by the 
nominating group or individual who should 
prepare five copies of a statement of achieve- 
ment. Send it to the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Grolier Society, Inc., Award, Eliza- 
beth Nesbitt, Carnegie Library School, 4400 
Forbes St., Pittsburgh 13. Letters in support 
of nominations will be accepted also. The 
deadline for nominations is March 15, 1958. 


GROLIER SCHOLARSHIPS——for school librarian- 
ship. 

The Grolier Scholarships consist of annual 
awards of $1,000 each to two library schools 
selected by the American Association of School 
Librarians, for the aid of one student in each 
school who is training for school librarian- 
ship. One scholarship is awarded to a school 
selected for its outstanding graduate program; 
the other, to a school for its undergraduate 
program, Students who receive the scholar- 
ships are chosen by the schools. 

The scholarships were established by the 
Grolier Foundation in 1956 and the frst 
awards were presented to the Department of 
Librarianship, Western Michigan University, 
Kalamazoo, and the School of Library Service, 
Columbia University. Chairman of the AASL 
Grolier Scholarship Award Committee is Mary 
Helen Mahar, Specialist for School and Chil- 
dren’s Libraries, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 


Bera Pur Mu Awarp—for library educators. 

The Beta Phi Mu Award consists of $50 and 
a citation for distinguished service to educa- 
tion for librarianship. This award has been 
presented since 1954 by the national library 
service honorary fraternity, Beta Phi Mu. 
Nominees, in addition to library school 
faculty, may include anyone making an out- 
standing contribution to this area through 
tools, methods, or classroom techniques. Send 
nominations to the Chairman of the Beta Phi 
Mu Award Committee, American Library As- 
sociation, 50 East Huron St., Chicago ll. 
Deadline for entries is April 1, 1958. 


MARGARET Mann .CITATION—for an outstand- 
ing cataloger. 

The Margaret Mann Citation is for a li- 
brarian who has made a distinguished contri- 
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bution to librarianship through cataloging 
and classification by publication of significant 
professional literature, participation in pro- 
fessional cataloging associations, or by valua- 
ble contributions to practice in individual 
libraries. 

Nominees must be members of the Catalog- 
ing and Classification Section of the ALA 
Resources and Technical Services Division, 
but they may be suggested by any librarian 
or ALA member. Nominations were closed on 
January 1, 1958. Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Award of the Margaret Mann Cita- 
tion is Pauline A. Seely, Supervisor of Tech- 
nical Services, Denver Public Library, Denver 


3. 


TRUSTEE CITATIONS—for 
trustees. 

The ALA Trustee Citations for two out- 
standing trustees of the nation takes into con- 
sideration the state and national activities of 
candidates as well as their contributions to 
the local library. Nominees are limited to 
trustees in actual service during at least a part 
of the calendar year preceding the 1958 ALA 
Conference. Equal consideration is given to 
service records of trustees of both large and 
small libraries. Recommendations must be 
accompanied by a full record of the candidate’s 
achievements. They may be submitted by any 
library board, any individual library trustee, 
a state library association, a state trustee or- 
ganization, a state library extension agency, 
or by the Trustee Section of the ALA Public 
Libraries Division. Nominations should be 
sent to the Chairman of the Jury on the ‘Cita- 
tion of Trustees, Estellene P. Walker, Director 
of the South Carolina State Library Board, 
1001 Main St., Columbia 1, S.C. Deadline is 
April 1, 1958. 


two outstanding 


Pusiicity Awarps—for alert libraries. 

The John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards 
recognize outstanding library publicity for 
any type of library, based on scrapbooks sub- 
mitted to show a cross section of the year’s 
publicity. These awards have been given since 
1943 by the Wilson Library Bulletin in a 
contest sponsored jointly with the LAD Sec- 
tion on Public Relations. You may secure full 
information and entry blanks from the Wil- 
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son Library Bulletin, 950 University Ave., 
New York 52, or from ALA Headquarters, 50 
East Huron Street, Chicago 11. Entry blanks 
must be in by April 1, 1958, but the completed 
scrapbooks are not due until April 15, 1958. 
DUTTON-MACRAE for 
study. 

The E. P. Dutton-John Macrae Award con- 
sists of a fellowship of $1,000 to a librarian 
working with children for formal or informal 
advanced study of some aspect of the field. 
The award was established in 1952 by the 
E. P. Dutton Company. 

Candidates must be library school graduates 
and must have had at least three years of suc- 
cessful experience in libraries serving children 
or young people. Librarians interested should 
submit a statement of the study or project 
for which the award is requested and evidence 
that they are qualified to undertake the work. 
Applicants should write to the Chairman of 
the E. P. Dutton-John Macrae Award Com- 
mittee, Elizabeth D. Hodges, Supervisor of 
Library Service, Baltimore County Board of 
Education, Towson, Md. Deadline is April 1. 
1958. 


Awarp—fellowship 


MELCHER ScHOLARSHIP—scholarship to at- 
tend library school. 

The Frederic G. Melcher Scholarship of 
$750 is awarded annually for basic graduate 
education for library work with children. It 
may be given to a prospective children’s or 
school librarian. The scholarship was origi- 
nated in 1955 by the Children’s Library As- 
sociation to honor Mr. Melcher, and was first 
given in 1956. Application forms and full in- 
formation may be obtained from the CLA 
office, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11. Deadline 
is April 1, 1958. Chairman of the Melcher 
Scholarship Committee is Julia L. Sauer, Head 
Department of Work with Children, Rochester 
Public Library, Rochester, N.Y. 


Exuipits ROUND TABLE AWARD—grant to aid 
the profession. 

The ALA Exhibits Round Table Award con- 
sists of a yearly award of $500 to aid or im- 
prove some particular aspect of librarianship 
or library service. This grant is made on the 
basis of need in the profession or in the opera- 


tion of professional library associations. Estab- 
lished in 1957, the first award was made to the 
ALA Public Relations Office to aid its work 
in recruiting. The award is made by a com- 
mittee of the Exhibits Round Table which con- 
sults with the ALA Executive Secretary- and 
other ALA officials to determine the fields of 


greatest need, 


NEWBERY AND CALDECOTT MeEpALs for 1957 
will be announced by the Children’s Library 
Association on April 7, 1958 in the New York 
office of Frederic G. Melcher, who established 
and endowed the awards. The Newbery Medal, 
awarded annually since 1922, will be presented 
to the author of the most distinguished con- 
tribution to American literature for children 
published during 1957. The Caldecott Medal, 
first awarded in 1938, will be presented to the 
illustrator of the most distinguished American 
picture book for children. Nominations for 
the 1957 awards were made in December 
1957 by twenty-three children’s and school li- 
brarians who make up the Newbery Caldecott 
Award Committee. Chairman is Elizabeth Nes- 
þitt, Carnegie Library School, Pittsburgh. 


Witson SCHOLARSHIPS, announced at the 
1957, Midwinter Meeting of the ALA, provide 
more than $17,500, gift of The H. W. Wilson 


Company for a $500 scholarship to each of 


the library schools then accredited by the 
ALA. Ten schools received their scholarship 
funds in 1957; ten will receive theirs in 1958; 
ten in 1959; and the remaining in 1960, in- 
cluding any other schools which become ac- 
credited before that time. 


Tue ALA LIBERTY AND JUSTICE BOOK AWARDS 
of $15,000—$5000 each in three categories 
are prizes for authors of books published in 
the United States in 1957 which make dis- 
tinguished contributions to the American 
tradition of liberty and justice. Publishers of 
winning books will receive citations. 

The two-year awards program is conducted 
by the ALA Intellectual Freedom Committee 
and made possible by a grant to ALA from 
the Fund for the Republic. Suggestions of 
books for this second year go to the Chairman 
of the ALA Intellectual Freedom Committee, 
Robert B. Downs, University of Illinois Li- 
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Expert, up-to-date guidance for the & 
§ 25,000 applicants who compete annually i 
for 7,500 medical school openings 


$0 YOU WANT 
TO BE A DOCTOR 


By Alan E. Nourse, M.D. 


Sensible and direct, this book 
helps the high-school and college 
student unravel the details of 
training for the practice of 
medicine: the cost in time and 
money, the pre-medical courses 
required, medical school admis- 
sion procedure, the year-by-year 
curriculum of medical schools, 
findneing a medical education, 
the problems of married stu- 
dents, internship and residency. 
Fully indexed. $2.75 


brary, Urbana, Ill. Deadline is March 1, 1958. 
Details are in the ALA Bulletin, December 
1957, and the Library Journal for October 
15, 1957. 





THE AURIANNE AWARD consists of $200, and 
will be given for the first time at the ALA 
Midwinter Meeting for the best children’s 
book published in 1956 on animal life which 
may develop humane attitudes. The Award 
is administered by the Children’s Library 
Association, from a bequest to the ALA by 
Augustine Aurianne, former New Orleans 
school librarian, and will be made annually 
for the next several years. This year’s chair- 
man of the Aurianne Award Committee is 
Mrs. Winifred Ragsdale, 105 Hilborn St., 
Vallejo, Calif. Recommendations for the 1959 
award, for the best qualifying book published 
in 1957, should be sent to the Aurianne Award 
Committee, Children’s Library Association, 50 
E. Huron St., Chicago 11, by September 15, 


WTEC eae eee, | 1958. 






















l BOOKA E. V E N T 


The library that adds a new 
Gerstenslager Bookmobile to 






gin MORe aa 






Au its extension facilities in 1958 
i will have good reason to re- 
member the year with satis- 
faction. It is the sort of event 
that becomes a milestone in 


public relations. 


Our Bookmobile consultants 
are familiar with the special 


G eC r S [ C n S [ a 8 e r requirements for urban, sub- 


urban, or rural libraries. 
The Gerstenslager Co. 
swe” BOOKMOBILES 
Established 1860 
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1958 ALA CONFERENCE — San Francisco, July 13-19 


The Civic Auditorium and Plaza Exhibit Hall 
in the Civic Center will be headquarters for 
the San Francisco ALA Conference. Exhibits, 
registration, staff offices, and as many meet- 
ings as can be accommodated will be located 
there or in the vicinity. 

A list of hotels selected by contract for use 
of conference delegates, with their rates, ap- 
pears on page 41 of this issue of the ALA 
Bulletin. A map showing the location of hotels 
within the conference area is on page 40. The 
following information is important for all 
who plan to attend the conference. 

A Housing Bureau will be operated for the 
ALA by the San Francisco Convention and 
Visitors Bureau. In requesting hotel reserva- 
tions, please follow directions given in the 
form below, indicating first, second and third 
choices of hotels. Requests for rooms to be 
occupied by two or more persons have a 
better chance of success than requests for 
single occupancy. Rates quoted are for the 
room, and not per person. No specific rate 
within the full price range quoted can be 
guaranteed when a reservation is confirmed, 


Mail To: 


American Library Association Housing Bureau 
Room 300, 61 Grove Street 
San Francisco 2, Calif. 


Please make reservations noted below: 


First choice hotel 


Second choice hotel .............0cccueccceeue 
Third choice hotel ............... EE TEA 


CEE E ee E E Be eee He He He |, E wwe He 


but hotels will make every effort to give the 
requested rate. 

All requests should be accompanied by a 
deposit check for $10.00 per room, made out 
to the ALA Housing Bureau. Your deposit 
will be credited to your account. Please do not 
send cash. 

Cancellations must be received 15 days prior 
to the conference for refund of your deposit 
to be made by the hotel. If sufficient time is 
not allowed for the hotel to reassign space, 
all of the deposit will be forfeited. 

All reservations should be cleared through 
this Housing Bureau. All requests must give 
definite date and approximate hour of arrival, 
and names and addresses of all persons who 
will occupy the rooms requested. Rooms not 
reserved through the Housing Bureau by June 
27, 1958, will no longer be held by contract 
for ALA use. Applications received later than 
June 27, 1958, will be returned, and delegates 
will have to make their own arrangements 
directly with the hotels of their choice. 

All reservations will be confirmed if re- 
quest is received not later than June 27, 1958. 


Rate preferred: 
Single room 
Double bedroom 


Twin bedroom ........0c-c cee cece ceen 


CEE Er E © @ se em Be eo ee He ee +e He FF FH FES SF FF 


eevee vv #*# #@ @ © 8 #@ © hoe fe 8 Bw ee e 


eeese 


ent @ 


AVAL Aci sain AA E Or Gar bere Bt send as AG Mle inania P.M. 
Depäriure seai oae aaa Ata one ee eens 
Names of all occupants: (Bracket those sharing a room) Addresses: 
Check for $............0.- payable to ALA Housing Bureau is enclosed. 
(Please enclose a self-addressed, stamped envelope.) 
Mail confirmation to: 
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SAN FRANCISCO HOTELS AND RATES 


HOTEL SINGLE DOUBLE TWINS 
Alexander Hamilton......... $7-12.50 $9-16 $9-—16 
Bellevue...... sida ve, attics vse Rage $7—9 $9-11 $10~-12 
Beverly Plaza............... $6—-8 $8-10 .50 $9-11.50 
Biltmore...... ERA $7—7 .50 $9-9 .50 $11-11.50 
Californian. ......... 0.20005 $6. 50~8 . 50 $8 .50-10 $9 .50-12 
Canterbury............-0005 $8~10.50 $9.50-12.50 $12-14 
Caravan Lodge............. $16-20 $16—20 $16-20 
Cartwright o sc564 swaweene sex $6.50 $7.50 $8.50 
Ee FSE EEEN EAE TEE $6-7 $8 $9-10 
Chancellor................ .. $6.50 $8.50 $9.50 
CU Gin aaea a aa eta as $13-19 $16-21 $1621 
Coloniale ouien $8 $12 $15 
Commodore................ $6-12 $8-14 $10—16 
Devonshire................. $4 .50-5.50 $5 .50-6 .50 $7—10 
Drake-Wiltshire............. $10 $10-12 $14—15 
Pl Cortes icc te Get iaa $5~7 .50 $6 .50—-9 $8-10 
Fairmont.......0...0...00 cee $12-19 $16-23 $16-23 
Federal............. ee ee $4 $5-6 $6 
Fieldin 24:63. erg: ca:S bend es, es $6-8 $7—-9 $9-12 
Franciscan... aurana naana $7 $9 $12 
Gaylord. sss ciers tirir adess $6 .50-8 $7 .50-9 $8 .50~-10.50 
Golden State................ $5 $6 .50-7 $8-8 .50 
GO Gein eee pein eee hoe $5 $7 $8 
Hera «aes: bbe aioe da ee $3 . 50-4. $5--6 $7-8 
Holiday Lodge.............. $18-20 $18-20 $18~20 
PRN G in etO0s oie eee EEEa $9-15 $11-18 $11-18 
King George................ $7 $8 $10 
Lankershim............... .. $3.50-4.50 $4.50-5.50 $5 .50-6.50 
LaSalle..... 00... eee ee eee $4-—6 $5-7 $6-8 
Pelander hs BE Gh eee ee $5—-8 $7-10 $7-10 
Mant hes Micon ting wedvacearts $6-8 $8-10 $9-11 
Mark Hopkins.............. $13-17 $17—-21 $17—-21 
Maurice...............-006, $6—7 . 50 $8~9 $8 . 50-10 
OVD ckiw aoa brea es $5-8 $7-10 .50 $8-10 
ORTOP ete ek ee wi dee cans $7 $8 $9 
PiGk WiGlhiics tis sare ee bE Rs $4-5 $5. 50-7 .50 $6.50-8.50 
T E EE EE EEEE 4 —— — $10.50-13.50 
Powel or hae eeaeee E $5 $7 $8 
Roosevelt... ...........0005 $5-6 $6-7 $7-8 
St. Francisca iss hed ook Rea $10-22 $12-18 $15-24 
(Syd 82: Se er a $4.50-5 $5.50-6 $7-8 
Dena tOr are raae eiA ea RA $4 $5 $6 
BHAWs E E EET. $5 $6 $8 
Sheraton-Palace............. $9-15 $13-18 $13~18 
Sir Francis Drake........... $10-14.50 $12-16.50 $15-20 
Spaulding. ...........2.06. $5 $6 $7 
Stewart. ............ ENET TAR $5-8 $7-12 $9-17 
Stratford. wiuc & gawacs edness $4.50 $5-7 $7-8 
S E AOPE E E $4-7 $6-9 $7-10 
Vanderbilt..... a...n aunar $5 $6 $8 
Whitcomb... auans kd weeds $6--9 $8~14 $9-14 
WOPthss. cAuca sures eca cee aa $6 $7 $8 
Orcs eel wes Bae ak $4—6 $4 .50-7 .50 $6 .50-8 .50 
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915-30 
$18-25 
$16-18 
319-21 
$25-35 
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$33-49 
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WHAT IN THE WORLD IS 
DENSI-WOOD...? 


Technically ... it's wood electronically proc- 
essed to be 27 times tougher! To You... it means 
Durability! Just one of the many important fea- 
tures that combine to make Bro-Dart’s Complete 
Line of Library Furniture not just “equal to” 

but the very finest! 


Typical of Bro-Dart’s Exceptional Library Equip- 
ment are... 


y--/ CARD CATALOG CABINETS . . . SOLID OR SECTIONAL 
Designed to meet the highest standards! 


a only Bro-Dart gives you ALL these features ... 






DENSI-WOOD vertical uprights to withstand the mpar 
of returning trays! 

SELF-CENTERING DRAWERS that stay in perfect align- 
ment... insure a perpetually neat appearance. Slide 
smoothly — close tightly every time! 

SOLID INSIDE CONSTRUCTION . . . interlocking corners’ 
for the strongest cabinet construction, 

FAMOUS DULUX* FINISH .. . assures lasting beauty 
... even after years of hard service! Developed by 
world-famous DuPont Company. 


*Densi-wooD , .. trade mark of Lundstrom Laboratories, 


Herkimer, N, Y. 
*Dulux ... Reg’d trade mark of E. 1. duPont deNemours & Co. 


INDUSTRIES 


90 East Alpine St., Newark 5, N.J. 
1899 So. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
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ALA MIDWINTER MEETING 1958 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM OF OPEN MEETINGS 


General Meetings 
ALA COUNCIL 


(Meetings open to all ALA Members) 
Wednesday, January 29, 10:00 a.m. 


Presiding, Lucile M. Morsch, president 

Council Nominating report-—-Archie L. McNeal, 
chairman 

Constitution and Bylaws Committee report— 
Benjamin A. Custer, chairman 

Program Evaluation and Budget Committee re- 
port—Emerson Greenway 

Awards Committee report—Wyman W. Parker, 
chairman 

ALA Nominating Committee report—Mrs. Eliza- 
beth L. Wright, chairman 


Thursday, January 30, 10:00 a.m. 


Presiding, Lucile M. Morsch, president 

Committee on Organization report—Robert W. 
Severance, chairman 

Resolution from the LAD Federal Relations 
Committee—Roger H. McDonough, chairman 

Appointment of new ALA Nominating Com- 
mittee—-Emerson Greenaway, president-elect 

Council Committee on Chapter Alternates report 
—Neal R. Harlow, chairman 

Council Committee on Membership Participa- 
tion in Midwinter Meetings report—Helen M. 
Focke, chairman 

Report on election of Executive Board members 


MEMBERSHIP MEETING 
Wednesday, January 29, 8:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Emerson Greenaway, first vice presi- 
dent and president-elect 

Proposed amendments to the Constitution and 
Bylaws-—-Benjamin A. Custer 

National Library Week, a progress report—John 
Robling 

Intellectual Freedom Committee report——Robert 
B. Downs 

NEA-ALA Joint Committee report—Carolyn I. 
Whitenack 

Accreditation Committee—Margaret I. Rufsvold 

Exhibits Round Table—yYVirgil Gentilin 

International Relations Round Table—Mrs. Kath- 
leen B. Stebbins 

Report on Audit of ALA and Financial Position 
—-Richard B. Sealock, treasurer 

Report from the ALA Washington Office—Ger- 
maine Krettek 


Group Meetings 


ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


President, Ida Goshkin, Public Library, Akron, 
Ohio; executive secretary, Eleanor Phinney, 
ALA Headquarters 


Thursday, January 30, 2:00 p.m. 


Business meeting 
Progress reports of committees 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LIBRARY TRUSTEES 
(Section of the Public Libraries Division) 
President, Mrs. Merlin M. Moore, 1807 Battery, 


Little Rock, Ark.; secretary, Mrs. Samuel 
Berg, 8523 Schreiber Drive, Munster, Ind. 


Monday, January 27, 8:30 p.m. 


ALA—Its Faces and Functions: What ALA 
Does, and How 


Tuesday, January 28, 10:00 a.m. 


Business meeting 
Membership promotion campaign 
Plans for San Francisco Conference 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


President, Mary V. Gaver, Graduate School of 
Library Service, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N. J.; executive secretary, Eleanor 


E. Ahlers, ALA Headquarters 


Wednesday, January 29, 2:00 p.m. 


Business meeting 
Committee reports 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND 
RESEARCH LIBRARIES 


President, Eileen Thornton, Oberlin College Li- 
brary, Oberlin, Ohio; executive secretary, 
Richard B. Harwell, ALA Headquarters 


COLLEGE LIBRARIES SECTION 


Chairman, Martha L. Biggs, Lake Forest Col- 
lege Library, Lake Forest, Ill.; secretary, 
Esther M. Hile, University of Redlands, Red- 
lands, Calif. 


Tuesday, January 28, 2:00 p.m. 
Business meeting 


Junior COLLEGE LIBRARIES SECTION 
Chairman, Mrs. Lula K. Pratt, Connors State 
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Agricultural College Library, Warner, Okla.; 
secretary, William K. Grainger, Bakersfield 
College Library, Bakersfield, Calif. 


Tuesday, January 28, 2:00 p.m. 


Business meeting 
Reports of committees 
Future need for coordination 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES SECTION 


Presiding, Werner B. Ellinger, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D. C., chairman, Organiz- 
ing Committee 


Friday, January 31, 10:00 a.m. 
Business meeting for organization 


TEACHER EDUCATION SECTION 


Chairman, E. Walfred Erickson, Eastern Michi- 
gan College Library, Ypsilanti, Mich.; secre- 
tary, Gertrude W. Rounds, State Teachers 
College Library, Oneonta, N. Y. 


Tuesday, January 28, 2:00 p.m. 


A Core List of Books for Teacher Education— 
Katharine M. Stokes, Western Michigan Uni- 
versity Library, Kalamazoo 

On the Way to New College Library Standards 
—Felix E. Hirsch, chairman, ACRL Commit- 
tee on Standards 

Business meeting 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES SECTION 


Chairman, Robert H. Muller, University of Michi- 
gan Library, Ann Arbor; secretary, Charlotte 
K. Anderson, University of New Hampshire 
Library, Durham 


Tuesday, January 28, 2:00 p.m. 


Business meeting 
Reports of committees 
Report on the state of the section by the chair- 
man 
Impact of Rising Enrollments on University 
Libraries 
University of California plans—Donald Coney, 
University of California Library, Berkeley 
Discussion—Cecil K. Byrd, University of In- 
diana, Bloomington; David O. Kelley, Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, Albuquerque; and 
James V. Jones, St. Louis University, St. 
Louis, Mo. | 


ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL AND 
INSTITUTION LIBRARIES 


President, Margaret M. O’Toole, U. S. Veterans 
Administration Hospital Library, Minneapolis, 
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Minn.; secretary, Martha W. Stovall, U. S. 
Veterans Administration Library, Perry Point, 
Md. 


Wednesday, January 29, 2:00 p.m. 
Business meeting 


CHILDREN'S LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


President, Mrs. Charlemae Rollins, Hall Branch 
Public Library, Chicago, Ill.; executive sec- 
retary, Mildred L. Batchelder, ALA Headquar- 


ters 


Tuesday, January 28, 8:30 p.m. 
Membership meeting 
Adoption of new Bylaws 
Top of the News plans 
Children’s Services Subcommittee of ALA 
International Relations Committee 
Publishers Liaison Committee 


EXHIBITS ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Virgil Gentilin, Educational Division, 
Simon and Schuster, Inc., 136 W. 52nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Wednesday, January 29, 2:00 p.m. 
Business meeting 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Mrs. Kathleen B. Stebbins, Public 
Library, Detroit, Mich. 


Tuesday, January 28, 8:30 p.m. 
Business meeting 
Reports and Plans 
International Relations Committee will join in 
the meeting 


JUNIOR MEMBERS ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Shirley L. Kohn, 339 S. llth St. 
San Jose, Calif. 


Tuesday, January 28, 8:30 p.m. 
Membership meeting 


LIBRARIANSHIP AS A CAREER JOINT COMMITTEE 


Chairman, John F. Harvey, State College Li- 
brary, Pittsburg, Kan.; secretary, Alice Ruf, 
Drexel Institute School of Library Science, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tuesday, January 28, 4:30 p.m. 
Progress in ALA Person-to-Person Recruiting 
Program-—Myrl Ricking, Public Library, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
Canadian Library Association Recruiting Proj- 
ects—Eileen Weber, Public Library, Niagara 
Falls, Ont. 
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Recruiting by American Library Schools—Alice 
Ruf 

Recent Activity by Special Libraries Associa- 
tion—Harold Hughesdon, Minnesota Mining 
and Manufacturing Company Library, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Activity by the Medical Library Association— 
Nettie Mehne, Upjohn Company Library, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 

Recent Recruiting in Pennsylvania—Mrs. Caro- 
lyn W. Field, Free Library, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Massachusetts Library Association Recruiting— 
Thurston Taylor, Public Library, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Recruiting by the New York Library Associa- 
tion—Mrs. Alice Rider, State Teachers College 
Library, Geneseo, N. Y, 

Illinois Library Association Recruiting—Eunice 
Speer, Illinois Normal University, Normal, Il. 

Texas Library Recruiting—Othella Denman, 
High School Library, Waco, Tex. 

Progress report on Handbook of Library Careers 

APGA Exhibit Plans 


LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION DIVISION 


President, Louis M. Nourse, Public Library, St. 
Louis, Mo.; executive secretary, Hazel B. Tim- 
merman, ALA Headquarters 


Thursday, January 30, 10:00 a.m. 


Business meeting 
Nominating Committee report—-Ralph Blasin- 
game, Pennsylvania State Library, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 
Recruiting Committee report—-Myrl Ricking, 
Public Library, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Progress reports by chairmen of sections 
Buildings and Equipment—Arthur T. Hamlin, 
University of Cincinnati Library, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 
Financial Administration—Ralph H. Parker, 
University of Missouri Library, Columbia 
Library Organization and Management— 
Roger B. Francis, Public Library, South 
Bend, Ind. 
Personnel Administration—Howard M. Smith, 
Free Library, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Public Relations—Mrs.Gretchen G. Conduitte, 
Public Library, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Governmental Relations--Ralph Hudson, Okla- 
homa State Library, Oklahoma City 
Federal Legislation—Roger H. McDonough, 
Division of State Library, Archives and His- 
tory, State Department of Education, Tren- 
ton, N. J. and Germaine Krettek, ALA 
Washington Office 


San Francisco Conference plans——brief preview 


BuILpINGs AND EQUIPMENT SECTION 


Chairman, Arthur T. Hamlin, University of Cin- 
cinnati Library, Cincinnati, Ohio; secretary, 
M. Bernice Wiese, School Libraries, Depart- 
ment of Education, Baltimore, Md. 


Friday, January 31, 10:00 a.m. 
Business meeting 
Report on section’s program—Arthur T. Hamlin 
Brief reports on activities by committee chairmen 


Friday, January 31, 2:00 p.m. 
Business meeting 


FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION SECTION 


Chairman, Ralph H. Parker, University of Mis- 
souri Library, Columbia; secretary, Margaret 
B. Freeman, Public Library, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Friday, January 31, 10:00 a.m. 
Business meeting 


GOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS SECTION 


Chairman, Ralph Hudson, State Library, Okla- 
homa City, Okla.; secretary, Louise A. Nixon, 
State Library Commission, Lincoln, Neb. 


Thursday, January 30, 2:00 p.m. 
Business meeting 


LIBRARY ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT 
SECTION 


Chairman, Roger B. Francis, Public Library, 
South Bend, Ind. 


Friday, January 31, 2:00 p.m. 
Business meeting 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION SECTION 


Chairman, Howard M. Smith, Free Library, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; secretary, Marjorie C. Don- 
aldson, Public Library, Pasadena, Calif. 


Thursday, January 30, 2:00 p.m. 
Business meeting 


Pustec RELATIONS SECTION 


Chairman, Mrs. Gretchen G. Conduitte, Public 


Library, Jacksonville, Fla.; secretary, Neal 
Austin, Public Library, High Point, N. C. 


Friday, January 31, 10:00 a.m. 
Business meeting 
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LIBRARY EDUCATION DIVISION 
President, Mrs. Florrinell F. Morton, Library 
School, Louisiana State University, Baton 


Rouge; executive secretary, Robert L. Gitler, 
ALA Headquarters 


Thursday, January 30, 2:00 p.m. 
Membership business meeting 
Revision of Division Constitution and Bylaws 
Reports from the field 
Reports and discussion of program for the San 
Francisco Conference 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES DIVISION 


President, Arthur H. Parsons, Jr., Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore, Md.; executive sec- 
retary, Eleanor A. Ferguson, ALA Headquar- 
ters 


Tuesday, January 28, 2:00 p.m. 
Membership meeting 
Adoption of revised bylaws 


ARMED Forces LIBRARIANS SECTION 


President, Ann E. Kirkland, Headquarters, 4th 
U. S. Air Force, Hamilton Air Force Base, 
Calif.; secretary, Nellie McAlpine, Head- 
quarters, Ist Air Force, Mitchell Air Force 
Base, N. Y. 


Thursday, January 30, 2:00 p.m. 


Progress report on projects 
Program plans for San Francisco Conference 


REFERENCE SERVICES DIVISION 


President, Mary N. Barton, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, Md.; secretary, David R. 
Watkins, Yale University Library, New Haven, 


Conn.; executive secretary, Cora M. Beatty, 
ALA Headquarters 


Thursday, January 30, 10:00 a.m. 
Business meeting 
Review of activities and future potentials 


RESOURCES AND TECHNICAL SERVICES DIVISION 
President, Edwin B. Colburn, H. W. Wilson Com- 


pany, New York, N. Y.; executive secretary, 
Mrs. Orcena Mahoney, ALA Headquarters 


Thursday, January 30, 2:00 p.m. 
Membership meeting 
Progress reports 
ACQUISITIONS SECTION 


Public Documents Commiitee 


Chairman, Benjamin E. Powell, Duke University 
Library, Durham, N. C. 
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Thursday, January 30, 9:00 a.m. 


Federal depository library legislation now being 
prepared 
Open meeting for discussion 


BOOKBINDING COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Paul Howard, U. S. Department of the 
Interior Library, Washington, D. C. 


Friday, January 31, 2:00 p.m. 
Reports on committee activities 


CATALOGING AND CLASSIFICATION SECTION 


Chairman, Maud L. Moseley, University of Wash- 
ington Library, Seattle; secretary, Wesley C. 
Simonton, University of Minnesota Library, 
Minneapolis 


Thursday, January 30, 10:00 a.m. 


Membership meeting 


Coryinc METHODS SECTION 


Chairman, Stephen A. McCarthy, Cornell Univer- 
sity Libraries, Ithaca, N. Y.; secretary, George 


A. Schwegmann, Jr., Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 


Friday, January 31, 10:00 a.m. 
Membership meeting 


STATE LIBRARY AGENCIES DIVISION 


President, Mrs. Carma R. Zimmerman, State 
Library, Sacramento, Calif.; executive secre- 
tary, Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson, ALA Head- 
quarters 


Tuesday, January 28, 10:00 a.m. 


Business meeting 
Reports of committees: 

Bylaws Revision Committee-—-Walter T. Brahm, 
State Library, Columbus, Ohio 

Long Range Program Committee—Mrs. Eliza- 
beth H. Hughey, State Library, Raleigh, 
N. C. 

Nominating Committee—Helen A. Ridgway, 
Library Service Bureau, State Department of 
Education, Hartford, Conn. 

State Libraries Survey Committee—Alton H. 
Keller, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D. C. 
Revision of State Grants to Public Libraries 
San Francisco Conference program plans 
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STATE LIBRARY AGENCIES DIVISION AND USOE 
LIBRARY SERVICES BRANCH 


Joint WORKSHOP ON THE 
LIBRARY Services Act 


Monday, January 27, 10:00 a.m. 


Presiding, Mrs. Carma R. Zimmerman, State Li- 
brary, Sacramento, Calif., president SLAD 
Presentation of two total state plans and pro- 

grams for objective criticism: 
Minnesota—-Hannis S. Smith, Library Division, 
State Department of Education, St. Paul 
Connecticut-—-Helen A. Ridgway, Library Serv- 
ice Bureau, State Department of Education, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Monday, January 27, 2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, S. Janice Kee, State Free Library 
Commission, Madison, Wis., vice-president 
SLAD 

Presentation of two more state plans and all proj- 

ects under these plans: 

North Carolina—Elaine von Oesen, State Li- 
brary, Raleigh, N. C. 

California—Dorothy M. Sinclair, State Library, 
Sacramento, Calif. 

Evaluation of State Plans and Programs in Rela- 

tion to National Public Library Standards 


Monday, January 27, 8:30 p.m. 


Presiding, John G. Lorenz, Library Services 
Branch, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C. 

Discussion of Library Services Branch question- 

naires 

Clarification of responses 

Reports of expenditures 


YOUNG ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


President, Jane S. McClure, Free Library, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; executive secretary, Mildred L. 
Batchelder, ALA Headquarters 


Thursday, January 30, 2:00 p.m. 


Membership meeting 
West Meets East project 
Magazine Evaluation Committee 
Top of the News plans 
Publishers’ Liaison Committee 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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MULTIPLE COPY 
BOOK ORDER FORMS 


Medium or small libraries, whether pub- 
lic, college, or even high school—can 
order small quantities of Custom-Made 
forms to fit their present order routines 
—within the range of their pocketbook! 
The price range is surprisingly low—a 
unique service offered by Demco! 
DOZENS OF SATISFIED USERS 

Dozens of satisfied customers are now 
using Demco Custom-Made Multiple 
‘Copy Book Order Forms especially de- 
signed to fit their individual library sys- 
tems...forms like the ones shown in the 
above illustration. Better send for sam- 
ples and prices, you’ll like them too! 
NEED TO EXPERIMENT? 

Try the Demco Standard Sets to gain 


experience. Then design your own ‘“‘Cus- 
tom-Made’’ forms. 


Demo 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Madison 1, Wisconsin « New Haven 2, Conn 
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DATE 


Monday 
Jan. 27 


Tuesday 
Jan. 28 


Wednesday 


Jan. 29 


Thursday 


Jan. 30 


Friday 
Jan. 31 
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ALA MIDWINTER MEETING 1958 


Tentative Schedule of Open Meetings 


(Room assignments will be given in Official Program) 


Morning 10:00-12:00 


State L. Agencies 
Div.-USOE L. 
Services Br. Joint 


Workshop 


Amer. Assn. L. 
Trustees 


State L. Agencies 
Div. 


COUNCIL 


L. Admin. Div. 
Reference Services Div. 


RTSD Acquis. Sect. 
Pub. Docs. Comm. 
9:00 


RTSD Cat. & Class. 
Sect. 


ACRL Spec. Ls. Sect. 


Organ. Comm. 

LAD Bldgs. & Equip. 
Sect. 

LAD Financial Admin. 
Sect. 

LAD Pub. Relations 
Sect. 

RTSD Copying Methods 
Sect. 


AFTERNOON 2:00-4:00 


State L. Agencies 
Div.-USOE L. 
Services Br. Joint 
Workshop 


ACRL Coll. Ls. Sect. 


i ACRL Jr. Coll. Ls. 


Sect. 


ACRL Teacher Educ. 
Sect. 


ACRL Univ. Ls. Sect. 


Librarianship as 
Career Jt. Comm. 
4:30 


Pub. Ls. Div. 


Amer. Assn. Sch. Lns. 


Assn. Hospital & 
Institution Ls. 


Exhibits R.T. 


Adult Services Div. 


LAD Govt. Relations 
Sect. 


LAD Personnel Admin. 


Sect. 
L. Educ. Div. 


PLD Armed Forces Lns. 


Sect. 


Resources & Tech. 
Services Div. 


Young Adults Services 
Div. 


LAD Bldgs. & Equip. 


Sect. 
LAD L. Organ. & 
Management Sect. 
RTSD Bookbinding 


Comm. 


EVENING 8:30-10:00 


Amer. Assn. L. Trustees 
State L. Agencies Div. 
USOE L. Services Br. 
Joint Workshop 
Child. L. Assn. 
Internat. Relations R. T. 


Junior Members R. T. 


MEMBERSHIP 
MEETING 


COUNCIL 
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MIDWINTER NOTES 


Registration 


A registration desk will be maintained by 
the ALA staff in the Passagio, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel. All persons attending the meet- 
ings are expected to register there. The regis- 
tration fee is $5 for the entire meeting or $2 
daily. Evidence of registration will be required 
for attendance at meetings. 


Breakfast, Luncheon or Dinner Meetings 


Groups planning meetings involving cater- 
ing service of any kind, and requiring a priv- 
ate room, must first obtain a room assignment 
from ALA Headquarters. After a room has 
been assigned, arrangements for menu, price, 
service and payment must be made with the 
Catering Office of the Hotel. 

Minimum prices for group service in private 
rooms are per person: 

Breakfast, $2.25 plus tax and gratuity 

Luncheon, $3.00 plus tax and gratuity 

Dinner, $4.50 plus tax and gratuity 


Professional Information Center 


The Professional Information Center will 
be located in the West Lounge of the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel. Copies of library periodi- 
cals, reports and surveys, staff procedural 
manuals, literature on standards, insurance, 
binding, and other subjects of interest to li- 
brarians will be on display and for examina- 
tion. The Center will be in charge of David K. 
Easton and Evelyn Zahig of the Headquarters 
Library Staff. 


Building Plans and Materials 


Materials on the planning of new library 
space and buildings, additions to old build- 
ings, and equipment will be available in the 
West Lounge of the Edgewater Beach Hotel. 
Pictures, plans, publicity for fund raising, 
building program statements, documents on 
site selection, and similar materials will be 
displayed at the Professional Information Cen- 
ter. 

Librarians with experience in building and 
equipment problems will be available for con- 
sultation part of the time during Midwinter. 


The LAD Buildings and Equipment Section- 


will have a roster of librarians registered in 


the hotel who are experts on various types of 
building problems and who will be available 
for informal consultation. Librarians desiring 
advice are asked to send their requests to 
Hazel B. Timmerman, Executive Secretary, 
LAD, ALA Headquarters, by January 20. The 
Section will arrange a time and place for an 
interview with an expert. 


Alumni Meetings 


Columbia University School of Library 
Service will have a luncheon on Wednesday, 
January 29, at 12:30 p.m. Floyd Cammack, 
ALA Headquarters, is in charge of arrange- 
ments. 

University of Illinois will have a reception 
on Wednesday, January 29 at 4:30 p.m. Mrs. 
Thelma C. Bird, State Teachers College Li- 
brary, Terre Haute, Ind., is in charge. 

University of Michigan Department of Li- 
brary Science has scheduled a breakfast on 
Wednesday, January 29 at 8:30 a.m. Wayne 


M. Hartwell is in charge of arrangements. 


Advance Meetings 


A Workshop on the Library Services Act 
will be held under the joint sponsorship of 
the State Library Agencies Division and the 
Library Services Branch, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. Three sessions are scheduled for Mon- 
day, January 27 at 10:00 a.m., 2:00 and 8:30 


.m. 

The workshop will survey the data as- 
sembled on state library extension programs, 
and discuss and clarify responses to the Li- 
brary Services Branch questionnaires. It is 
planned to have four total state plans presented 
for group review and evaluation. 

An Institute on Consultant Services of state 
library extension agencies will be held Friday 
through Sunday, January 24-26. The purpose 
of the Institute, sponsored jointly by the PLD 
Coordinating Committee for the Library Serv- 
ices Act and the LAD Section on Personnel 
Administration, is to provide in-service train- 
ing for state consultants working with the new 
state programs made possible by the Library 
Services Act. 

The registration fee for this Institute is $25. 
Advance registration is requested. 
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The Library DELUXE 


Steel Shelving IN COLOR! 


Four handsome plastelle colors with lifetime 
baked-on enamel finish: canyon coral, mist 
green, office gray, and sandalwood. Other 
colors to your specifications. 


FLEXIBLE—Deluxe boltless steel shelving can be 


adjusted on 1” centers. Add sections as you 
need them... no tools required. 


FINISHED APPEARANCE—Correctly proportioned 
simple, functional lines with corniced top. 

SHELF SERVICE—Your Deluxe Steel Shelving 
Dealer will help you lay out your library and 
provide quick service when adding sections. 





















SEY 39+ 


Call your Deluxe dealer or write the factory 
for full-color library shelving bulletin #503. 


DELUXE METAL FURNITURE COMPANY ) 
Warren 12, Pa. 4 division of Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 


LISTENING CORNER (12vJs-7) 


Ideal for libraries where group listening with head- 
__phones without disturbing others is required. 


Now... with Exclusive STROBESELECTOR 
... the only turntable which offers 
è Exact setting of 1634, 33%, 
45 and 78 RPM. 
è Center drive, continuously variable speed 
from 16 to 84 RPM. 
PLUS: 
An all-new PUSH-BUTTON Pickup. arm 
which ends record damage- caused while 
grasping the arm at the beginning and end 
of each record. 
i @ Plays 7” to 16” recordings, 
; © Multiple outlets for 8 sets of headphones. 
E p wasia Push-pull amplifier—6 watts undistorted, 
T nro e mE i a ~~ 10 watts peak, 
_— Model yo es Oo ake yf oiie © 12” concert speaker. 
12VJ8-7 K : p a i S = : © Weighs only 20 pounds. 
Y wee. oe ee vo. es Also available without speaker and carrying 
$139.50 Net me a ae west, Say. case for easy table-top mounting or for perma- 
ce of er cg) nent installation. ..csecececc eves S115S.450 Net 


ai further information, write 
DEPT. ALA-4 
ATI NS = a 1041 NO. SYCAMORE AVE. ¢ HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIF. 
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MINIMUM SPECIFICATIONS FOR BINDING 
LESSER USED MATERIALS 


The specifications for binding lesser used 
materials (LUMSPECS) given below were de- 
veloped by a subcommittee of the Bookbind- 
ing Committee during the spring of 1957 and 
were approved by the ALA Council at the 
annual meeting in June 1957. In developing 
the specifications the subcommittee presented 
them to two meetings of library binders (one 
in. New York and one in Chicago), submitted 
fifty sample volumes to a selected list of li- 
braries for criticism, and obtained approval 
of the specifications from the Library Binding 
Institute at its spring meeting in 1957. The 
specifications will be tried for a two year 
period and at the end of that time will be 
revised in the light of the experience gained. 
Comments are invited. 


FRANK SCHICK, chairman, Wayne State Uni- 
versity 

ARNOLD TroTIER, University of Illinois 

GEORGE SMITH, Library of Congress 

LAWRENCE HERTZBERG, Hertzberg-New Meth- 
od Binderies 


INTRODUCTION 
I. TITLE 


The title of the specifications shall be “Min- 
imum Specifications for Bindings for Lesser 
Used Materials for Libraries.” They may be 
referred to as “LUMSPECS” and the bindings 
as “LUMBINDINGS.”’ 


II. PURPOSE 


It is the purpose of these specifications to 
provide a uniform method of binding for li- 
brary materials which are less often used 
than those requiring Class “A” library bind- 
ing but more frequently in demand or more 
worthy of preservation and assurance against 
loss than obtainable through the use of pam- 


phlet boxes or merely two pieces of board and 
a string. 
Il. OBJECTIVES 


The objectives of these specifications are to: 

1. Obtain substantial economies through the 
elimination of binding operations but not 
through the use of substandard materials to 
guarantee quality in binding and to avoid 
burdening binders with expenses for addi- 
tional inventory or machinery. 

2. Indicate to librarians that operations not per- 
formed by binders and not charged to librar- 
ies will result in less expensive but also less 
durable bindings which will serve adequately 
as a supplement to but not as a substitute for 
class “A” library bindings. 

3. Insure satisfactory binding service for librar- 
ies by permitting reliable and competent 
binders an adequate return on their invest- 
ment and work after payment of prevailing 
wages to their employees. 

4. Accomplish a more satisfactory degree of 
standardization of binding practices for this 
type of material. 


IV. CRITERIA FOR USE 


1. These specifications are recommended for 
binding for the following library materials: 
A. Materials not intended for normally fre- 

quent library use or circulation. 

B. Materials not now being bound, but which 
should be preserved for storage and tem- 
porary or limited library use. 

2. These specifications are not recommended for 
the following library materials: 

A. Materials intended for normally frequent 
library use and circulation. 

B. Materials now being bound according to 
the minimum Specifications for Class “A” 
Library Binding, which are subjected to 
normally frequent library circulation and 
use. 

C. Materials with margins of less than one- 
half (147) inch. 

D. Materials with folded plates or maps. 

3. It is recommended that material to be bound 
according to these specifications— 

A. Be scheduled for processing primarily in 
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periods of lesser activity in library bind- 
erles. 

B. Not be commingled with shipments of 
other materials going to the bindery. 

4, Lettering is made optional but not recom- 
mended because the lettering process con- 
sumes so large a percentage of the possible 
savings that other methods of identifying the 
individual volumes should be carefully con- 
sidered. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Part IL. Classification of Volumes 


For the purpose of these specifications, the 
different types of volumes are defined as 
follows: 

Ordinary hard-bound book volumes: Any 
ordinary-sized graphic material consisting of 
an appreciable number of leaves or folded 
sheets produced originally as a unit and sub- 
mitted for binding or rebinding as such a 
unit according to accepted standardized meth- 
ods, and not requiring special handling. (An 
ordinary book-volume ranges in height from 
about 6 inches to 12 inches, with width in 
proportion and thickness not exceeding 
2 inches. 

Paperbound Foreign and Domestic Book- 
Volumes and Pamphlets: Definition identical 
with above. 

Pamphlets: Any ordinary graphic material 
consisting of a hundred pages or less, pro- 
duced originally as a unit, wrapped in a paper 
cover and attached to it through means of 
staples or by some method of sewing. 

Ordinary Magazine (or serial) Volumes 
but not Newspapers: A series of multi-leaved, 
like-constituted, serially-numbered graphic 
units submitted for binding or rebinding into 
a scheduled multi-unit volume and not re- 
quiring special handling, (An ordinary maga- 
zine-volume ranges in height from about 
8 inches to 16 inches, with width in propor- 
tion and thickness not exceeding 24 inches.) 

Ordinary typewritten thesis-volumes: A set 
of individually typed sheets measuring usually 
84% x 11 inches and thickness not exceeding 
21% inches. 


Part Il. Binding 


1. Preparation: 
A. Volumes are to be bound as tied or 
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sent by the library. Only volumes with 
proper margins (approximately 14 inch 
on each margin) are to be bound ac- 
cording to these specifications. 


2. End Papers: 


A. An end paper shall be attached to the 
front and back of each volume. 

B. All end papers shall consist of three 
functional parts: the reinforced fabric 
which shall be wide enough to extend 
onto the cover boards at least 44 inch: 
one end-leaf which becomes the cover 
lining; and at least one free fly-leaf. 

C. The construction of the end papers shall 
be such that the sewing or lacing will 
go through the reinforcing fabric the 
same as through the pages of the vol- 
ume, 


3. Sewing: 


A. Volumes shall be Singer-sewed with 
thread, the stitches to be not more than 
l inch apart and extend to at least 11⁄2 
inches but no closer than 14 inch to the 
head or tail of the volume after trim- 
ming. Sewing shall not extend in more 
than 5/32 of an inch from the back 
edge of the volume, or 

B. Volumes shall be drilled and laced with 
strong cord, drilling at least three holes 
with a paper drill 144” in diameter, 
evenly spaced, not more than 214 
inches apart and extending to at least 
14% inches but not closer than 14 inch 
to the head or tail of the volume after 
trimming, using a continuous lacing of 
strong cord through all holes from both 
sides, and tying the cord securely at the 
side, the lacing not to extend in more 
than 5/32 of an inch from the back 
edge of the volume, or 

C. At the option of the binder and the 
library the volumes may be oversewed 
by hand or on the Oversewing machine 
with thread using as many needles as 
necessary so the sewing will extend to 
at least 144 inches but not closer than 
14 inch to the head and tail of the vol- 
ume. Original folded sections of the 
volumes may be used for oversewing 
provided they are not more than .075 of 
an inch in thickness. If the folded sec- 
tions are more than .075 of an inch in 
thickness and there is sufficient back 
margin the folds on the back shall be 
sanded off with a sand wheel, or re- 
moved by taking a very narrow trim, 
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not more than 1/16 inch, so as to leave 
all back margin possible. Volumes shall 
be made into sections not to exceed .075 
inch in thickness in preparation for 
oversewing. 

4, Covers: 

A. Hard rolled binders boards shall be 
glued or pasted to each outward end- 
leaf and reinforcing fabric to form the 
cover boards, leaving sufficient space 
between the sewing and the cover 
boards to allow the cover to open easily 
but reaching onto the reinforcing fabric 
at least one-half inch. A sheet of buck- 
ram to be glued or pasted around the 
spine of the volume, tight back over the 
joints, and extending onto the cover at . S 
least 144 inches. with A M E 

5. Trimming: easy-to-install 

All volumes including the covers shall be wall-hung equipment 

trimmed as slightly as possible to make all i A 

pages and the covers flush and even, no low in cost + adjustable 

squares or turn-ins being required. 18 colors 
6. Inspection: 

All volumes shall be inspected for defects 

in Binding. 


Part II. Lettering 


Lettering of books and magazines may be 
done at the option of the library for an extra 
charge added to the base price. 


l. Lettering shall be done after proper sizing 
in clear type of a size appropriate to the 
book. 

2. In the case of the magazines, at the option 
of the library, binders shall keep necessary 
records by which uniformity of sets may be 
maintained. 


Part IV. Approved Materials 


Identical with Minimum Specification for 
Class “A” Library Bindings where applicable. 


pegboards 
coat-rack shelves 
chalkboards 
display shelves 
book shelves 
desks 


Bound Volumes of ALA Bulletin Needed tackboards 


‘ii VE: ale en: Sai. pet: Sab seen Sete apne E! 


The ALA Washington Office needs the 
following volumes of the ALA Bulletin to 
complete its file: Volume 42 (1948), 43 


(1949), 44 (1950), and 48 (1954). Li- 
braries or individual members of ALA 
who have duplicate volumes for these 


years are urged to send them to the Office 
at Washington 3, D.C. 


ULRAMES C0 


1001 DEMPSEY ROAD 
MILPITAS, CALIFORNIA 


REPRESENTATIVES IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


SINCE 1918 
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RESOURCES AND TECHNICAL SERVICES DIVISION NOMINEES 1957-58 


Resources and Technical Services Division 


For Vice-President (President-elect) 
JOHN FALL, New York Public Library. 
i EDWIN E. WILLIAMS, Harvard College Li- 
brary, Cambridge, Mass. 


For Executive Board Member—three year term 
‘ JANET DICKSON, Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity Library, University Park. 
LUCILE DUFFY, University of Washington 
Library, Seattle. 


Acquisitions Section 


For Vice-Chairman (Chairman-elect) 
MRS, DOROTHY B. KELLER, University of Cali- 
fornia Library, Berkeley. 
WILLIAM H. KURTH, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C, 


For Executive Committee Member—three year 
term 


ALICE J. APPELL, University of Illinois Li- 
brary, Urbana. 

ROBERT W. WADSWORTH, University of Chi- 
cago Libraries, Chicago. 


Cataloging and Classification Section 


For Vice-Chairman (Chairman-elect) 


RICHARD S. ANGELL, Library of Congress, 
, Washington, D.C. 
MARY D. HERRICK, Boston University, Boston. 


NEN l 
7 O MEASURING 


-= 


a a ba n aru n 


 PLASTI-KLEER® 


oe DUPLEX -Adjustable es 
LIFETIME BOOK JACKET COVERS 


Bascertae wees 


Only Bro-Dart offers .. 


shelving. 


Amazingly tough MYLAR* Film adds many circu- 


lations to life of book jacket cover, 


*Reg'd trade mark, 
E. j. duPont de Nemours & Ce, 


THE COMPLETE LINE OF LIBRARY SUPPLIES AND FURNITURE — 
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Protect the Jacket AND THE BOOK! 


. PAPER BACKING to cushion 

binding, speed jacketing, add 50% more circulations 
to book's life... . REINFORCED EDGE to protect top and 
bottom edges of hook, prevent damage to spine. Edge i | 
is beneath Mylar Film to prevent picking and for easy : ! 


touch of the finger. 
Eno Dant INDUSTRIES 


90 EAST ALPINE STREET, NEWARK 5, NJ. © 1899 SO. SEPULVEDA BLYD., LOS ANGELES 25, CALIF. ` 


For Executive Board Member—three year term 
DALE M. BENTZ, State University of Iowa 
Libraries, Iowa City. 
BARBARA WESTBY, Detroit Public Library, 
Detroit. 


Copying Methods Section 


For Vice-Chairman (Chairman-elect) 
DALE M. BENTZ, State University of Iowa 
Libraries, Iowa City. 
WILLIAM HAWKEN, University of California, 
Berkeley. 


For Executive Committee Member 
‘ DAVID MAXFIELD, University of Michigan Li- 
| brary, Ann Arbor.. 
ll DAVID WEBER, Harvard College Library, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Serials Section 


For Vice-Chairman (Chairman-elect) 
sAM HITT, University of Missouri Library, 
Columbia. 
MRS, MARY KAHLER, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 


For Executive Committee Member—two year term 
RUTH sCHLEY, Washington University Li- 
brary, St. Louis, Mo. 
EMILIE WIGGINS, National Library of Medi- 
cine, Washington, D.C. 


ee 





| adjust to fit any book. 
:. Two pieces telescope 
: to fit exactly. Seals 
: permanently with a 


Me EE Renae Ane eet F 


Komi ihana e Aiae treet 
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ADULT SERVICES 





Midwinter plans of the Adult Services Di- 
vision include in addition to a number of com- 
mittee meetings a membership meeting at 
which progress reports of division committees 
will be made. Among the committees which 
plan to meet are the Bylaws Committee, the 
Committee on the Study of Library Service to 
an Aging Population, the Committee on a 
Bibliography of Adult Education, and the 
Nominating Committee. The Joint Committee 
on Library Service to Labor Groups plans to 
hold a morning session followed by a lunch- 
eon, and the Special Projects Committee will 
meet at lunch, extending its session into the 
afternoon. The Program Policy Committee 
will continue the work started at its two-day 
meeting in New York at the Donnell Library 
Center on November 29 and 30, and hopes to 
have at least an interim report ready for the 
Division Executive Board by the time it meets 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel on January 30. 

A change in the practice of appointing rep- 
resentatives from ALA to outside organiza- 
tions has resulted in President Morsch’s re- 
quest to ASD for recommendations for ap- 
pointment to two organizations. Evelyn Levy, 
of the Enoch Pratt Free Public Library, Balti- 
more, Maryland, has been asked to serve on 
the Advisory Committee on Local Health 
Units of the National Health Council, and 
Dorothy Bendix, presently completing work 
for her doctorate at Columbia University, will 
serve as ALA’s representative to the Adult 
Education Association of the USA. Such rep- 
resentatives serve largely in a liaison capacity, 
keeping the outside organization in touch 
with library resources and ALA policy, and 
informing appropriate groups within ALA of 
activities of the outside organization which 
may be of concern to them. 

Many who saw the two-page spread in Sears 
Roebuck’s 1957 Christmas Gift Catalog may 
not realize the part played by the Adult Serv- 
ices Division in its development. One page 
contains comment on the importance of books 
and libraries in a democracy and urges read- 
ers to use their own public libraries. The sec- 
ond page shows twelve books representing 
such aspects of American civilization as our 


institutions, ideas, and history and back- 
ground. These books were selected by an ASD 
committee consisting of Mrs. Muriel C. Jave- 
lin, chairman, Ida Goshkin, Mrs. Marion E. 
Hawes, and Lucile Nix. The catalog was dis- 
tributed to approximately 8,000,000 families 
throughout the country. 

Reprints of the pages in the Christmas 
catalog have been distributed to many li- 
braries but more copies may be obtained by 
writing directly to: Publications Section, Dept. 
703, Sears, Roebuck and Co., 925 South 
Homan Ave., Chicago 7. They are suitable for 
posting on bulletin boards or for display with 
copies of the books mentioned and additional 
library materials on the same subjects. . 

Another spread, featuring the lives of 
famous Americans in whose careers books 
and reading were a decisive factor, will appear 
in the Spring, 1958, catalog. The selection of 
these titles was also a responsibility of the 
Adult Services Division, in cooperation with 
the Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin. 

Another piece of library publicity that 
promises to reach new audiences is a lively 
article, Your Library Can Serve Your Union, 
written by Tom Cosgrove, Education Director 
of the Textile Workers Union, AFL-CIO, for 
the Joint Committee on Library Service to 
Labor Groups of which he is a member. Origi- 
nally planned by the committee as a leaflet 
for use by local union leaders, it has appeared 
in the June AFL-CIO Education News and 
Views, was reprinted in full in The Machinist 
for August 22 and has been adapted by the 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees. 

Mr. Cosgrove points out the many ways in 
which libraries can serve unions and urges 
local labor officials and union members to find 
out whether their own public libraries can 
supply such materials and services as films, 
projectors, background information for nego- 
tiations, American Heritage or other discus- 
sion groups, and book deposits at meetings 
or in union halls. Instances of library-labor 
cooperation sparked by this article will be re- 
ported in forthcoming issues of the Newsletter, 
which is issued quarterly by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Library Service to Labor Groups. 
This publication is distributed free to those 
who request it from the Adult Services Divi- 
sion at ALA headquarters. 
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The year begins with... 


PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE 


A Guide to Evaluation with Minimum Standards 
Prepared by the Coordinating Committee on Revision of Public Library 
Standards of the Public Libraries Division. Approved by the Council of 
the American Library Association. 
96 pages. $1.50; $2 with Supplement, Costs of Public Library Service 
in 1956 (65¢ separately). 


The immediate acceptance of the new stand- 
ards embodied in Public Library Service, 
the continued enthusiasm, testify to the en- 
ergy with which libraries throughout the 
country have responded to the task of 
achieving a completely adequate service. In 
this new year, the American Library Associ- 
ation continues to serve you as you advance 


A DISCUSSION MANUAL 
Based on Public Library Service 


Applies the group discussion method to study 
and understanding of the new standards—for 
librarians and interested citizens. 

24 pages. 65¢; 40¢ with single copies of Public 
Library Service, free with 5 or more copies; 
5 copies, $1.75; 10, $3.25. 


HOW ABOUT 
YOUR PUBLIC LIBRARY? 


A brief presentation of the new standards, 
designed for wide public distribution. 
8 pages. Sold only in quantities: 25, $1.50; 
50, $2; 100, $3; 250, $6; 500, $11. 


toward this goal. The wide variety of pro- 
motional materials described below will be 
as vital this year as last for every public 
library that accepts the responsibilities set 
forth in Public Library Service. Is your 
library making the best use of these ma- 


terials? 


THE ROLE 
OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


A reprint of Gerald W. Johnson’s brilliant 
Foreword to Publie Library Service, repro- 
duced in response to general demand. 
Sold only in quantities: 10, $1; 25, $2.25; 

| 50, $4; 100, $6; 500, $25. 


A PLAN FOR BETTER 
PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE 


A synopsis that outlines the basic content of 
Public Library Service. 
16 pages. Sold only in quantities: 5, $1.25; 
10, $2; 25, $3.25; 50, $6; 100, $11. 


YOUR PUBLIC LIBRARY— 
ISLAND OR PENINSULA? 


A lucid interpretation in sound and pictures of the aims, values and 
present conditions of American libraries. Available for preview—for 
information write the Sales Manager. 
30-frame, 35mm. color filmstrip with 33144rpm recorded script and 
mimeographed script. $18. 


American Library Association 


50 East Huron Street / Chicago I1, Illinois 
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FILM LISTS VS. CATALOGS 
The Detroit Public Library is no longer pub- 
lishing a catalog of its film holdings but instead 
mimeographs lists to assist patrons in their film 
selection. Compiled according to subject or type- 
oi-group-interest, there are now some thirteen 
such lists. 

Since film, unlike books, has no table of con- 
tents to examine and cannot be scanned for con- 
tent and style, some special tool is essential to 
help the patron select suitable titles. And since 
films must be booked in advance, and are often 
reserved by phone, that tool must be one which 
the patron can take with him. Film libraries 
commonly use some sort of printed catalog. Al- 
though many employ subject or type-of-interest 
lists to supplement their catalogs or to promote 
titles for a specific occasion (e.g., the anniver- 
sary of the founding of the United Nations), 
Detroit’s exclusive use is unique. In adopting 
lists Detroit is circumventing some of the prob- 
lems inherent in the catalog: outdating almost as 
soon as printing is completed; difficulty of re- 
vision; relatively high cost, no matter what 
process of reproduction is employed; waste, in 
the sense that many groups are interested in 
films on only one or a few of the total number 
of subjects available; “patron frustration”—the 
understandable confusion and indecision result- 
ing from having to choose from among a large 
number of titles. 

The question of lists vs. catalogs is, however, 
not one-sided. The types of group-interest in any 
community are quite varied and it is impractical 
if not impossible to compile a list for each. Some 
groups, such as golden-agers, have widely diversi- 
fied interests; given a free choice from among all 
the titles in the collection, they range from art, 
biographical, documentary, history and travel 
through what are commonly regarded as chil- 
dren’s films. A list for them would include a 
majority of the titles in a collection. Perhaps the 
most fundamental problem in lists organized for 
type-of-interest is that a given film can be used 
in infinite ways and hence by many different 
groups. The only method of surmounting this in 
lists is through duplication. The chief problem in 
subject lists, because most film collections are 
very small compared to book collections, is to 
strike a balance between lists which are not so 
specific that they include only half a dozen titles, 


nor so general that significant topics become 
buried. 


by Shirley Ellis 


Clearly there is no ready answer to the list 
vs. catalog question. Since many librarians feel 
that the printed film catalog must ultimately be- 
come as obsolete as the old printed catalog for 
books it will be interesting to know how the 
Detroit plan works out. 


INTERLIBRARY LOANS 

Although no standardized system for interlibrary 
loan of films exists, nor is there any central ex- 
change for A-V materials analogous to the U. S. 
Book Exchange, several public libraries in the 
East and Midwest have recently made informal 
loans and exchanges. Two patterns were fol- 
lowed: 1) little-used titles were loaned or ex- 
changed for a specified length of time and made 
available for patron use; 2) titles were lent for 
specific library programs. If the first type of 
loan and exchange were established on a more 
extensive scale, it would help solve the problem 
of what to do with titles having poor circulation 
which now simply occupy valuable shelf space 
and are ultimately discarded. The second type 
would help libraries which want to program 
films not available for rent, or only at prices 
which far exceed their budgets. This latter type 
could also be of especial assistance to the new 
and small library attempting to demonstrate the 
value of films in the library. A-V librarians might 
be interested in exploring the possibilities of such 
loans and exchanges within their immediate lo- 
cale, and raising the question at regional and 
state meetings. 


THE JOINT PREVIEW 
The Audio-Visual Service of the Los Angeles 
Public Library now sponsors joint previewing. 
Any film librarian or audio-visual director in 
schools, colleges, public libraries, museums, etc., 
in the area has a standing invitation to the 
monthly screenings. While William Speed, di- 


_ rector of the Service, acknowledges that “.. . 


viewing several hours of consecutive films offers 
certain disadvantages .. .” he points out distinct 
advantages of the joint preview. It: 1) permits 
a free exchange of opinion among qualified film 
evaluators; 2) allows people to be exposed to 
certain films they would not ordinarily see; 
3) reduces the total time spent by participants 
in requesting, receiving and returning preview 
prints, Not so tangible but equally important is 
the opportunity the joint previews offer for all 
types of film librarians in the locale to form an 
audio-visual “community.” 
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ONE 
microfilm 


reader for 
BOTH 
roll film 
and 
unitized 
film | 


Here is a universal reader that will sharply magnify your microfilm—16mm, 
35mm, whether on roll, jackets or aperture cards. Whether the images run 
vertically, horizontally, or upside down, the DOCUMAT reader will position 
them correctly and brilliantly on the high-contrast 11" x 11" screen. Finger-tip 
controls traverse and center your film for quick, easy reading. The DOCUMAT 
Reader weighs only 27 lbs. and is 24" high. Instantly interchangeable lenses and 
adjustable condenser for varying enlargements—3414x, 24x, 15x. 


THE DOCUMAT UNIVERSAL READER IS ONLY $350. 
(Other models from $245.) 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF DOCUMAT MICROFILM FLOW CAMERAS 
@eoeeeeeveeeeeeeeeeeoeeeooneeeeneee ees ese 


DOCU M AT zne E Send details on the Documat Readers 





385 Concord Ave., Dept. 14 NaMes 6c oe pei a 8 [2 [enna ee 
Belmont, Mass. Coin a0 a aise ees 
Address c i a 


Coast-to-Coast Dealer Service 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin January 19: 


GOODS 


AND GADGETS 





GADGET OF THE MONTH 


The Contoura-Portable PHOTOCOPIER, illustrated 
above, is especially designed for librarians and 
educators with a plastic air-cushion permitting 
its use face-down on open books, magazines, old 
manuscripts, and all bound materials, following 
page contours right to the margins to produce 
clear photo-exact copies in 30 seconds. The 
machine is light, easy to operate, and according 
to the manufacturer, cannot damage originals. 
This is a silver-transfer process photocopier. F. G. 
Ludwig, Inc., 106 Coulter St., Old Saybrook, 
Conn. 





The automatic preparation of CATALOG CARDS 
has been simplified by the use of the Friden 
Flexowriter, according to a statement from the 
manufacturer. Briefly, the system uses a punched 
paper tape which, when placed in the reader of 
the Flexowriter, actuates the machine to type 
all of the cards automatically. Continuous card 
stock is used. After the basic cards have been 
typed, subject headings and other information 
are typed on the continuous card stock by using 
an electric typewriter equipped with pin-feed 
platen and automatic line finder. Further in- 
formation on this system can be had from Friden 
or from the Catholic University of America 
Library, where the system is in use. Friden Cal- 
sulating Machine Co., Inc, 1 Leighton Ave., 
Rochester 2, N.Y., attention R. M. Waples. 


Hanging and framing PICTURE EXHIBITS can be 
simplifed with the use of a Braquette frame or 
the bead type Quick-Frame. The Braquette frame, 
in lucite or polished stainless steel, holds pic- 
‘ures up to three feet high, and features sponge 
rubber inserts in the channels which absolutely 
orevent loosening and slippage. The price is 
$1.50 each. Less expensive and as practical is 
he Quick-Frame, in black or brass finish, which 
iolds pictures up to two feet. Changing exhibits 


s a matter of seconds. Braquette, Inc., Lenox, 
Wass., Dept. L. 


Test this BOOK-COPIER in your own library. De- 
signed to allow the book to be placed flat on 
he exposing surface without binding strain, 
he machine performs the exposing and develop- 
ng operation without loss of margin. In two 
sizes: 8144" X 14” and 14” X17”. All-plastic, 
juilt-in time control, pressure plate, operates 
mder any lighting conditions, black image on 


white background, copies last indefinitely. Get 
in touch with your local distributor or write to 
Copease Corporation, 425 Park Ave., New York 
22—use the Copease book-copier under your 
conditions for a week, without obligation. 


On the subject of PHOTOCOPIERS, one manu- 
facturer contends there is no “best” photocopier. 
Choice of your machine, he contends, depends 
on your needs. To help you choose the machine 
that suits your needs, he has published a little 
pamphlet that discusses the four types of copy 
processes. Ask for “Office Copy Machines” from 
Peerless Photo Products, Ine., Shoreham, N.Y. 
Please mention the ALA Bulletin. 


This CARD HOLDER 
speeds up copying of 
catalog cards by 
holding the copy di- 
rectly above the key- 
board. The holder 
can be used on 
either side of any 
standard or portable 
typewriter. It is in- 
stantly removable, and adjustable in height and 
for centering. Price: $3.85. Demco Library Sup- 
plies, Box 1070, Madison l, Wis. 


VERTI-FILE, Deluxe Meta] Furniture claims, can 
save you 60 per cent in floor space at one-third 
the equipment cost. Features include single- 
faced or double-faced sections, adjustable shelves 
on one-inch centers, bottom shelves elevated 
from the floor, and adjustable dividers. Doors 
are available. These files are just the thing for 
magazine storage, music folios, pamphlets, etc. 
Write Deluxe Metal Furniture Co., Warren, Pa. 


BOOKSTACKS of all kinds are discussed and 
described in Remington Rand’s new catalog, 
“Library Bureau Steel Bookstacks.” You'll find 
complete descriptions, including measurements, 
capacity, shelving data, design specifications, 
diagrams, and pictures of units in use of single- 
tier, multi-tier, lock shelf, divider-type shelves, 
accessories, and book storage. Write to Reming- 
ton Rand, 315 Fourth Ave., New York, or see 
your local representative. 

Carl Hintz, librarian, University of Oregon, 
writes that the Gramont Corporation, suppliers 
of coin-operated electric typewriters, has gone 
out of business, according to information which 
he has received. 


ADDRESS CHANGE: The Magafile Company, 
manufacturer and distributor of file cases, an- 
nounces a new address: P. O. Box 3121, St. 
Louis 5, Mo. 
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Operation Library 


The second year of this nationwide project of 
the U. S. Junior Chamber of Commerce prom- 
ises to be even more successful than last 
year. In many localities and states projects 
begun last year have gathered momentum, 
and in others new activities are being started. 

Of considerable assistance to librarians, 
Jaycees, and other citizen groups is the newly 
revised brochure on Operation Library which 
is now available. The revision, incorporating 
a number of suggestions made by librarians 
throughout the country, is entitled “Your 
Jaycee Library Manual.” The Public Libraries 
Division is making the brochure available in 
quantity to state library extension agencies, 
from whom it should be requested. These 
agencies have a fine record of cooperation 
with the Jaycees at the state level, and have 
served as distribution agencies for materials 
and information to local libraries and groups 
within their states. 

On request of the PLD Coordinating Com- 
mittee for Operation Library, the ALA head- 
quarters staff, with the help of specialists in 
the field, is developing a series of “guides” 
on various phases of library improvement. 
These are brief, to-the-point monographs un- 
der the general title “It’s Your Library,” and 
are designed to guide citizens and particularly 
Operation Library Jaycees in planning and 
carrying through activities to help improve 
library facilities and expand library services. 
The first of these guides for citizens is “How 
To Evaluate Your Library’s Building and 
Site.” A single copy in mimeographed form 
has been sent to each state library extension 
agency for possible reproduction and distribu- 
tion within the state. If you are unable to se- 
cure a copy from your state agency, single 
copies may be obtained from the Library Ad- 
ministration Division at ALA headquarters. 

As additional guides are prepared, copies 
will be sent to state agencies. It is hoped that 
the series will eventually be produced in 
printed form. 
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Notable Books of 1957 


Among the events leading up to National 
Library Week will be the release,on March 1 
of “Notable Books of 1957,” prepared by the 
Notable Books Council, in cooperation with 
forty participating libraries. This is an annual 
selection which in previous years has been re- 
leased at the Midwinter Meeting. In view ol 
the fact that a release date in January has 
made it impossible for the Council to give 
adequate consideration to books published 
during December, the PLD Board of Directors 
has decided that a later release date is impera 
tive. 

Many librarians will wish to be preparec 
with exhibits of the books during Nationa 
Library Week, March 16-22, or even earlier 
at the time the list is published in the press 
A request to the Headquarters Office of the 
Public Libraries Division after February I: 
will bring a copy of the list—with the un 
derstanding that the release date of March - 
will be safeguarded, and that there will be nc 
publicity before the list is released in thi 
press. 

The printed leaflet containing the list may 
be purchased in quantity from Library Prod 
ucts, Inc., Sturgis, Michigan. Advance order 
are being solicited by this firm. 


Nominating Committee Report 


The following nominations are presentet 
as the report of the Nominating Committee o 
the Public Libraries Division: Muriel E 
Perry, chairman, Dorothy Deininger, Fran 
T, Milligan, Esther J. Piercy, Adeline I 
Proulx, Dorothy Randolph, Howard Rowe 


Vice-president and president-elect 
James E. Bryan, assistant director, Newark Pul 
lie Library, Newark, N.J. 
Bernard Van Horne, librarian, Library Associ: 
tion of Portland, Portland, Oregon 


Additional nominations may be made b 
petitions signed by not fewer than fifty men 
bers of the division. Such petitions must | 
filed with the executive secretary, Eleanc 
Ferguson, at ALA headquarters, by April 1. 
1958. No person may be nominated who is ni 
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a member of the division, and whose written 
consent has not been filed with the Nominat- 
ing Committee. 


Armed Forces Librarians Section 


At this midpoint in the conference year, the 
section is busy with its projects. Ann Kirkland, 
section president, stated in her first quarterly 
report to section officers and committee chair- 
men that the committee structure of the sec- 
tion is complete and all committees are func- 
= tioning. Miss Kirkland has had opportunity 
to meet with several committee chairmen to 
plan activities for the year, including the An- 
nual Conference at San Francisco. 

Extensive revisions of the bylaws are neces- 
sary in view of the recent ALA reorganization, 
and a thorough study of the document is now 
in progress. The proposed new bylaws will 
be published in a spring issue of the ALA 
Bulletin for membership consideration before 
taking action on them at the San Francisco 
Conference. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 


The following slate of candidates is pre- 
sented as the report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee of the Armed Forces Librarians Sec- 
tion: Wendell B. Coon, chairman, Harriet C. 


Cook, Alice B. Hardison. 


Vice-president and president-elect 


Elizabeth Kennedy, center librarian, U. S. Naval 
Training Center, San Diego, Calif. 

Mrs. Regina Yoast, district librarian, Sixth Naval 
District, U. S. Naval Base, Charleston, S.C. 


Secretary 


Elizabeth C. Fuller, command librarian, Office of 
Special Services Division, Headquarters Tacti- 
cal Air Command, Langley Air Force Base, Va. 

Anne Vlahakis, staff librarian, Headquarters 
Eighth Air Force, Westover Air Force Base, 
Mass. 


Director 


Mrs. Helen E. Hendrick, district librarian, Head- 
quarters Eleventh Naval District, San Diego 30, 
Calif. 

Mrs. Maxine Perrine, librarian, U. S. Naval Hos- 
pital, Camp LeJeune, N.C. 


Additional nominations may be made by 
petitions signed by not fewer than five mem- 
bers of the section filed, together with the 





written consent of the candidates, with the 
executive secretary’ of the Public Libraries 
Division by April £3, 1958. 


American Association of 
Library Trustees 


A record number of trustees is expected 
to attend the Midwinter Meeting—and it will 
be a real work session for the board of direc- 
tors and committees which have scheduled 
meetings. Important plans are being made 
for the year’s activities, and Mrs. Merlin M. 
Moore, AALT president, reports a most grati- 
fying response from persons to whom in- 
vitations for committee participation have 
been extended. 

Trustee activities will begin with a board 
of directors meeting Sunday afternoon; the 
Board will also have a session on Tuesday 
afternoon at four o’clock, Monday will be 
filled with meetings of the Committees on 
Membership, National Assembly, Bylaws, 
Workshop, and Action. All trustees will want 
to attend the business meeting of the AALT 
scheduled for Tuesday morning, as well as 
the membership meeting of the Public Li- 
braries Division at two o’clock Tuesday after- 
noon. The open meeting of the ALA Com- 
mittee on National Library Week, scheduled 
for Tuesday evening, will be of great inter- 
est to trustees in view of their involvement 
in this project. 

A new and interesting feature is planned in 
the Monday evening session for trustees. 
Called “ALA—Its Faces and Functions,” this 
meeting is designed to introduce ALA ofh- 
cers and headquarters staff to trustees. The 
work of ALA as carried on by these officers 
and staff members will be presented. 


Late News 


Operation Library has just been en- 
thusiastically adopted as an international 
project at the World Congress of Junior 
Chamber International held in Tokyo. 


This action was doubtless based upon the 


almost unprecedented success in the 
United States. An international commis- 
sion has been appointed to work out pro- 
motion plans. 


6l 








WASHINGTON 
REPORT 


“What are the states and territories accom- 
plishing under their Library Services Act pro- 
grams?” A full answer to this frequently 
heard question would fill volumes. Here are 
a few examples to illustrate the library de- 
velopment now taking place in various sec- 
tions of the country. 


Arizona 


The Department of Library and Archives lost 
no time in setting up its first Library Extension 
Division with a professional director, two li- 
brarians, two bookmobile drivers, and clerical 
staff. 

Two bookmobiles have been in service since 
July 1957 supplementing collections of small 
libraries and making community stops in the 
wide-open spaces without libraries. Mail service 
has also been started to communities and families 
difficult to reach. 

Several workshops for staff members of small 
libraries on library organization, cataloging, and 
public relations have already been held. 


Connecticut 


Four new positions have been added to the 
staff of the Bureau of Library Services——two re- 
gional public library consultants, a librarian 
for central processing, and one to administer the 
new central book collection. 

A centralized processing center has been es- 
tablished at East Hartford, including necessary 
mechanical equipment. 

Enlarged quarters with new furniture and 
equipment have been made available to the 
Bureau staff. 


Hawaii 


Mrs. Mabel Jackson, Librarian of Hawaii, 
writes: “The 1958 allotment for Oahu we are 
spending for staff, for the new bookmobile, 
and also for two of our rural branches. One 
is a trained children’s librarian for a branch 
which has never had one—in a community with 
many young people and many children. The 
neighbor islands of Hawaii, Kauai, and Maui 
have each added extra staff members to take 
care of their rural service. The most enthusias- 
tic response to books purchased from the first al- 
lotment of federal aid funds has been to those 
bought for young people. This has been an area 
where our budget limitations have been most 
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by John G. Lorenz 


keenly felt. Making these titles available has 
proved the beginning of the satisfaction of a hid- 
den hunger.” 


Mississippt 


With the first $40,000 grant, the Library Com- 
mission was able to report these results: 
Provide services for 88,047 people who had never 

before had a public library. 

Assist three counties to take their first step toward 
full public library service, 

Hire a summer work crew to do technical work in 
seven local libraries. 

Establish one new multi-county regional library; 
add a county to an already existing regional 
library. 

Assist forty persons working in rural public librar- 
ies to attend a two-week graduate training 
course at the University of Mississippi, an acceler- 
ated library science course with credit for those 
who could qualify. 

Hold a book selection conference where profes- 
sional librarians from over the entire state set up 
minimum reference collections for a variety of 
types of libraries, 

Purchase needed equipment for the Library Com- 
mission, including machines that will enable the 
Commission to give additional services to the 
rural public libraries in the State. 


Nebraska 


Two larger units have been started in two 
areas. One of these is in the north where Rock 
County is extending service to Loup and Keya 
Paha Counties, neither of which had any local 
library service. According to the executive sec- 
retary of the Public Library Commission, “The 
response of the people is certainly something 
to experience. We took the demonstration book- 
mobile to the Loup County Fair, where people 
welcomed us with open arms and couldn’t believe 
that anyone in the state wanted to do something 
for them.” 

In the southern part of the state, a federa- 
tion of libraries has been organized in Harlan 
and Phelps Counties in order to show what li- 
braries can do through cooperation. 

A union catalog is being started at the com- 
mission’s offices and multilith equipment has 
been purchased and is being used to process 
books for the two demonstrations. 

A new audio-visual service has been started, 
which is being tied in with the Library-Com- 
munity Project through workshops demonstrat- 
ing the use of films with adults. 
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Another step forward was made with legisla- 
tion passed in 1957, making it possible for county 
commissioners to vote funds for library services 
provided to the county by contract, without sub- 
mitting the proposition of a levy to a vote of the 
people. 


New Jersey 


The principal project is the establishment of 
the State Library Branch, the Tri-County Serv- 
ices Center for Cumberland, Gloucester, and 
Salem Counties. A bookmobile, multilith, grapho- 
type, addressograph, mechanical pasting ma- 
chines, and a large supply of books have been 
purchased to prepare for the project scheduled 
to begin in December 1957. 

Materials on public library standards have 
been purchased in quantity and widely dis- 
tributed. 

A collection of books for young adults is 
being developed for extended loan to rural public 
libraries to demonstrate the value and use of 
these materials. 


Oklahoma 


Two field workers have been added to the 
Extension Division staff, and two bookmobiles 
have been purchased. Two multi-county libraries 
have been organized—Osage and Pawnee Coun- 
ties, and Cleveland, Garvin, and McClain Coun- 
ties. These are the first multi-county libraries for 
the state. 


Oregon 


The first state grant program for public li- 
braries was passed by the 1957 legislature, and 
grants are being made to area projects. 

A field worker for the eastern and one for 
the western part of the state have been added 
to the staff plus a bookmobile librarian who 
is in charge of the exhibit bookmobile and con- 
sultant to areas with bookmobile demonstrations. 

The first regional library for Oregon involving 
Crook, Deschutes, and Jefferson Counties is 
in operation. 

A contract with the Oregon Junior Chamber 
of Commerce for their assistance in encouraging 
the development of better library service for 
Oregon has resulted in much stimulation of ac- 
tivity. 


These are only small segments of the total 
library development picture resulting from 
the Library Services Act. Here are some 
kaleidoscopic glimpses of the complete scene: 

Forty-eight states and territories out of a 


potential of 53 are now administering ap- 
proved plans under the Library Services Act. 

Funds under these plans for rural public 
library development for fiscal 1958 total 
$14,549,663, including: 


State funds $7,081,807 
Local funds 2,917,395 
Federal funds 4,550,461] 


These funds are budgeted for: 


Salaries and wages $7,181,876 
Books and materials 4,502,366 
Purchase of equipment 1,024,300 
All other operating expenses 1,841,121 


Of the 404 counties without any public li- 
brary within their borders before passage of 
the Library Services Act, 39 counties are now 
receiving public library service. 

In states with approved plans, state appro- 
priations for rural public library service in- 
creased $639,003 from fiscal 1956 to fiscal 
1957 and $1,895,518 from fiscal 1956 to fiscal 
1958. 

State library extension agencies have added 
over 70 professional librarians to their staffs 
and more than 70 bookmobiles have been 
purchased under state plans. 

This leaves undescribed the total stimula- 
tion—the “ferment” as one library trustee 
described it—for public library development 
which has been one of the most important re- 
sults of the Act. It has increased the strength . 
and raised the status of many state library 
agencies and, as one state agency head has 
put it, has provided the place to stand and 
the lever to move their program from “dead 
center.” It has resulted in the formation of 
countless community and statewide planning 
committees, involving trustees, state and local 
officials, educators, business groups, and other 
friends of libraries. 

When it is remembered that no state plan 
went into effect before November 1956; when 
it is recognized that no federal funds were 
distributed before January 1957; when it is 
realized that recruiting and orienting new 
staff members to new programs, and ordering 
and receiving new bookmobiles and other 
essential equipment is a time-consuming proc- 
ess—progress in the states and territories 
is particularly impressive. 
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PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO ALA CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS 


A Report of the Constitution and Bylaws Committee 


The June 1957 ALA Bulletin carried an 
amendment to Article VII of the ALA Con- 
stitution which the Committee on Constitution 
and Bylaws was recommending for Council ac- 
tion at Kansas City. Just prior to the Council 
meeting, the committee accepted a suggestion 
for further improvement of this Article, and the 
following amendment, which Council approved 
on June 26, is an amplification of the one pre- 
viously published: 


Insert the following section, following Sec- 
tion 1, of Article VII of the Constitution: 


Section 2. A vacancy in the elected member- 
ship of the Executive Board, including a vacancy 
created by the election of a member to the office 
of president-elect, second vice-president, or treas- 
urer, shall be filled by Executive Board appoint- 
ment, the person so appointed to serve until the 
following annual election. 


Change Section 2 to Section 3. 
Change Section 3 to Section 4. 


The intent of this amendment is twofold: 1) 
to remove the ambiguity which now fails to make 
clear whether the election to office of a member 


Present text 


Article VI. Divisions 


Sec. 1. The Council may establish divisions 
under the following conditions: 

(a) The Council may authorize the organiza- 
tion as a division of any group of not less than 
500 members of the Association who are inter- 
ested in the same field of activity, upon petition 
of such group. Under exceptional circumstances, 
the Council may admit as divisions groups having 
fewer than 500 members. 

(b) The Council by a vote of two consecutive 
meetings may discontinue a division when in the 
opinion of the Council the usefulness of that 
division has ceased. 

Sec. 2. (a) The purpose of a division is to 
promote library service and librarianship within 
and for a particular type of library activity, and 
to cooperate in the promotion of general and 
joint enterprises within the Association and with 
other library groups. Each division shall repre- 
sent a field of activity clearly distinct from that 
of other divisions. 
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of the Executive Board actually creates a vacancy 
or, alternatively, effectively reduces by one the 
number of persons serving on the board; and 
2) to provide desirable and simple mechanism 
for filling temporarily any vacancy on the board. 

As provided under Article XII of the Con- 
stitution, this amendment must now be presented 
to Council for a second reading, presumably at 
Midwinter 1958. If the Council approves at this 
second reading, the amendment will then be pre- 
sented to the membership for ratification. There- 
upon, it will become effective. 


At Kansas City, the Council also considered 
and approved amendments to the Bylaws which 
are intended to implement the recommendations 
of the Special Committee on Reorganization by 
further defining the role of the divisions and by 
underscoring and spelling out the distinction be- 
tween type-of-library divisions and type-of-ac- 
tivity divisions. The Amendments to Article VI 
of the Bylaws which Council approved are as fol- 
lows: (The present and proposed texts of this 
article are printed herewith. Proposed changes 
are italicized.) 


Proposed text 


(Changes are italicized) 
Article VI. Divisions 


Sec. 1. The Council may establish divisions 
under the following conditions: 

(a) The Council may authorize the organiza- 
tion as a division of any group of not less than 
500 members of the Association who are inter- 
ested in the same field of librarianship, upon 
petition of such group. Under exceptional cir- 
cumstances, the Council may admit as divisions 
groups having fewer than 500 members. 

(b) The Council by a vote of two consecutive 
meetings may discontinue a division when in 
the opinion of the Council the usefulness of that 
division has ceased. 

Sec. 2. (a) The purpose of a division is to 
promote library service and librarianship within 
and for a particular type of library or as it 
relates to a particular type of library activity, 
and to cooperate in the promotion of general and 
joint enterprises within the Association and with 
other library groups. Each division shall repre- 
sent a field of activity and responsibility clearly 
distinct from that of other divisions. 
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(b) A division shall have authority to act for 
the ALA as a whole on any matters determined 
by Council to be the responsibility of the di- 
vision. 

(c) Type-of-library divisions shall be con- 
cerned with all activities that affect their types 
of libraries, shall function as agencies for broad, 
overall consideration of all policies, programs, 
and operations of the Association from this point 
of view; type-of-activity divisions shall be con- 
cerned with the functional, technical and re- 
source fields which are related to their designated 
interests, 


[Note that entire paragraph (c) would be re- 
pealed. | 


(d) Each division shall be organized under 
a board of directors with overlapping terms and 
with authority to make decisions between con- 
ferences or meetings of the division. Such board 
of directors shall include, either as a voting or 
non-voting member, each councilor elected upon 
nomination by the division. 

(e) Each division may establish such com- 
mittees, sections, and other subordinate units as 
may be required to discharge properly the re- 
sponsibilities assigned to it, but no committee, 
section, or other unit devoted to an activity as- 
signed to a type-of-activity division shall be 


(b) A division shall have authority to act 
for the ALA as a whole on any matters deter- 
mined by Council to be the responsibility of the 
division. 

Sec. 3. (a) Divisions are of two distinct kinds: 
“Type-of-library divisions” and “Type-of-activity 
divisions.” 

(b) Type-of-library divisions focus attention 
upon planning in and evaluation of all functions 
as they contribute to the services of the library. 
Type-of-library divisions are interested in the 
general improvement and extension of service to 
the clientele and agencies served. Fach such di- 
vision has specific responsibility for: (1) Plan- 
ning of programs of study and service for the 
type of library as a total institution; (2) Evalua- 
tion and establishment of standards in its field; 
(3) Synthesis of the activities of all units within 
the Association that have a bearing on the type 
of library represented; (4) Representation and 
interpretation of its type of library in contacts 
outside the profession; (5) Stimulation of the 
development of librarians engaged in its type of 
library, and stimulation of participation by mem- 
bers in appropriate type-of-activity divisions; and 
(6) Conduct of activities and projects for im- 
provement and extension of service in its type of 
library when such projects are beyond the scope 
of type-of-activity divisions, after specific ap- 
proval by the Council. 

(c) Type-of-activity divisions focus attention 
upon study and development of such functions as 
reference, cataloging, personnel administration, 
etc., as they apply to all types of libraries. Types- 
of-activity divisions are interested in the improve- 
ment and extension of their functions. Each such 
division has specific responsibility for: (1) Con- 
tinuous study and review of the activities as- 
signed to the particular division; (2) Conduct 
of activities and projects within its area of re- 
sponsibility; (3) Synthesis of the activities of all 
units within the Association that have a bearing 
on the type of activity represented; (4) Repre- 
sentation and interpretation of its type of activity 
in contacts outside the profession; (5) Stimula- 
tion of the development of librarians engaged in 
its type of activity, and stimulation of partictpa- 
tion by members in appropriate type-of-library 
divisions; and ‘(6) Planning and development of 
programs of study and research for the type of 
activity for the total profession. 

Sec. 4. (a) Each division shall be organized 
under a board of directors with overlapping 
terms and with authority to make decisions be- 
tween conferences or meetings of the division. 
Such board of directors shall include, either as 
a voting or non-voting member, each councilor 
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established in a type-of-library division. 

Sec. 3. (a) Each division shall receive a basic 
allotment proportional to the number of mem- 
bers. 

(b) Additional allotments may be made on the 
basis of need as determined by the Executive 
Board upon the recommendation of the Commit- 
tee on Program Evaluation and Budget. 

(c) All divisional funds are to be in the 
custody of the Executive Board, to be accounted 
for and disbursed by its designated officer on 
authorization of the division officers. 

Sec. 4. A division may: Issue publications, 
subject to approval of the Executive Board; 
charge additional fees; hold meetings; organize 
sections; retain or adopt a distinctive name; 
appoint committees to function within the field 
of its activities; in general carry on activities 
along the lines of its interests. 

Sec. 5. Only members of this Association may 
be members of a division. 

Sec. 6. No division may commit the Associa- 
tion by any declaration of policy or incur expense 
on behalf of the Association, unless authorized 
to do so. 


Since these are amendments to the Bylaws 
rather than the Constitution they do not require 
a second reading and a second vote of approval 
by Council. However, they do require action by 
the membership. The Council at Kansas City 
voted that the presentation to the membership 
should take place at the time of Midwinter, 1958. 
The amendments will become effective if they 


1958 GRAND 
TOUR OF 


europe 


7th YEAR 


conducted by GERARD L, ALEXANDER 
Map Division, New York Public Library 


13 COUNTRIES 


SS UNITED STATES © JUNE 27-AUG. 19 

TOURIST $1335 © CABIN $1435 7 

or KLM Flight $1515 © JULY 1-AUG, 16 
For full details write for descriptive folder "L? 


AMERICAN TRAVEL COMPANY 
1I West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 





elected upon nomination by the division. 

(b) Each division may establish such com- 
mittees, sections, and other subordinate units 
as may be required to discharge properly the 
responsibilities assigned to it, but no committee, 
section, or other unit devoted to an activity as- 
signed to a type-of-activity division shall be es- 
tablished in a type-of-library division. 

Sec. 5. (a) Each division shall receive a 
basic allotment proportional to the number of 
members. 

(b) Additional allotments may be made on 
the basis of need as determined by the Executive 
Board upon the recommendation of the Commit- 
tee on Program Evaluation and Budget. 

(c) All divisional funds are to be in the 
custody of the Executive Board, to be accounted 
for and disbursed by its designated officer on 
authorization of the division officers. 

Sec. 6. A division may: Issue publications, sub- 
ject to approval of the Executive Board; charge 
additional fees; hold meetings; organize sec- 
tions; retain or adopt a distinctive name; ap- 
point committees to function within the field of 
its activities; in general carry on activities along 
the lines of its interests. 

Sec. 7. Only members of this Association may 
be members of a division. 

Sec. 8. No division may commit the Association 
by any declaration of policy or incur expense on 
behalf of the Association, unless authorized to do 
SO. 


receive a favorable vote of the membership at 
that time. 
BENJAMIN A. CUSTER, Chairman 
KATHARINE M. HOLDEN 
DonaLp THOMPSON 
RALPH T. ESTERQUEST 
STANLEY L. WEST 





For Those Interested In 
THE CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA 


For over seven years we have been publishing sections of a 
loose-leaf Supplement II, thus in some measure helping to bring 
the Work up to date. 

For even a longer period reprints of the original set have been 
issued at intervals of a year or so. 

Because of the heavy expense involved, the printings are limited 
to a figure for which sales can be obtained sufficient to meet 
the printer’s and binder’s bills which call for cash payments by 
the time manufacture is completed. 

A new supply is scheduled for Spring 1958, Price $149.50, 
Included are seventcen original volumes plus eight sections and 
tivo binders of Supplement II. 


THE GILMARY SOCIETY 
A Membership Corporation 
30 West 16th Street, New York 11, N.Y. 
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> FOR THE RECORD 





COUNCIL NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 


ALA Council Nominating Committee: Mrs. 
Elsa S. Thompson; Charles M. Mohrhardt; 
Archie L. McNeal, chairman. 

In accordance with the Bylaws, Article HI, 
Sections 6(a) and 6(b), the Council Nominat- 
ing Committee submits the following slate of 
candidates for election by Council to the Ex- 
ecutive Board for the four-year term 1958- 
1962: 

EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Two vacancies to be filled, one person to be 
elected from each bracket of two candidates. 


Hoyt R. Galvin, director, Public Library 
of Charlotte and Mecklenburg County, 
Charlotte, N.C. 

John Hall Jacobs, librarian, Public Li- 

\ brary, New Orleans, La. 


Herman H. Fussler, director, University 
Library, and professor Graduate Li- 
brary School, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Roger H. McDonough, director, Division 
of State Library, Archives and His- 
tory, State Department of Education, 
Trenton, N.J. 


Ballots, with biographical notes on each 
nominee, will be distributed to voting mem- 
bers of Council at Midwinter when the election 


will be held. 
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LIBRARIANS 
TOUR of EUROPE 


Visit famous Libraries and Archives in France, l 
England, Holland, Germany and Italy. Special | 
introductions. 21 days. Departures every day, i 





See your local Travel 
Agent for details or write . 


THOS. S. DUFFY 
TRAVEL CO. 


Hotel Onondaga Bldg, 
Syracuse, New York 


ep me a 


ANNOUNCEMENTS OF CONFERENCES, WORKSHOPS, 
NEW COURSES, AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


The University of Chicago Graduate Library School 
has announced “Iron Curtains and Scholarship: The 
Exchange of Knowledge in a Divided World” as the 
title of its 23rd annual conference, to to be held 
July 7-9. The Sehool is also offering a workshop on 
evaluation of library materials in science for children 
July 23-25. 

The Louisiana State University Library School is 
offering a workshop in work with young adults Feb- 
ruary 23-28, The ALA Library Education Division is 
co-sponsor. 

The University of North Carolina Schoal of Library 
Science is introducing a seminar in medical librarian- 
ship in the spring semester, which begins January 30. 

The University of Southern California School of 
Library Science is offering a symposium on documen- 
tation April 9-11. 

The Drexel Institute Library School is offering 
three full tuition scholarships for the academic year 
1958-59. File credentials by April 15. 

The Southwestern Library Association is offering a 
$750 scholarship for attendance at an accredited li- 
brary school during the year 1958-59, For information 
write Fleming Bennett, University of Arizona Library, 
Tucson. 





Map $9al—Panorama of World Literature 
In Color 
Edited by Henry J. Firley 
Write for circular H19at 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40 


Size 64744” 





LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
IF others have failed Y-Q-U 


why not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT ^6. BOOKS 


Our record of 35 years success In this field as ploneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of resuits through 
our world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others, in the book field. 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 


Wo report quickly af lowest prices. 
No charge. No obligation. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th Street, Dept. L, New York City 36, N.Y. 
P.S. Please refer your readers te us when they ask for a 
book you cannot supply. 

ALSO BUY BOOKS AND MAGAZINES YOU NO 
LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 
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CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISEMENTS 





FOR SALE 
IRREGULAR SERIALS is one of our specialties. 


Foreign books and periodicals current and out- 
of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White 
Plains, N.Y. 

LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and 
rebind leather and cloth books for a few cents 
each. 16 oz. bottle—-$3.95. Ideal for old powdery 
leather. In use by rare book departments of many 
great libraries. Liquick Leather, 543 Boylston 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINE SPECTAL- 
ISTS. Established 1889. Largest and best selec- 
tion anywhere. We also welcome your lists of 
Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine Service, 
Serials Dept., 56 E. 13th St., New York 3. 

OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service. Spe- 
cialists in supplying out-of-print books as listed 
in all library indices (Granger; Essay & Gen. 
Lit.; Shaw; Standard; Fiction; Biography: 
Lamont; Speech; etc. ...). Want lists invited. 
23 East 4th St., New York 3. 

COLLECTION of the New Yorker magazine 
from 1950 to date. Miss Virginia Michaelis, B-6 
Mathis Apts., Athens, Ga. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
world wide 


OPPORTUNITIES for librarians appear regu- 
larly in Library Placement Exchange, a maga- 
zine devoted exclusively to library job informa- 
tion. Annual subscription includes 24 issues 
and free listing privileges. Individuals—$3.00; 
institutions-—$12.00. Enter your subscription now. 
Write: Library Placement Exchange (Dept. 1), 
P.O. Box 172, Benjamin Franklin Station, Wash- 
ington 4, D.C. 

LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, 
colleges, public, and technical libraries, ete. 
CRUSADE, largest magazine of educational op- 
portunities, also contains Administrative posi- 
tions, Summer Jobs, Graduate Awards, and Stu- 
dent Aid. No fees. Apply direct. Highly recom- 
mended since 1952. Members qualifications, 
school and library vacancies listed FREE. This 
is an important publication for you and your 
library. 1 issue, $1.00; 12 issues, yearly, $5.00. 

NEW GRADUATE AWARD DIRECTORY. 
First compilation of Graduate Awards ever pre- 
pared for librarians and educators to subsidize 
the continuation of their education in over 320 
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Universities, 42 States and 31 Foreign Countries. 
(Stipends $200-$10,000.) Complete and specific 
information. Pre-publication price before Nov. 
15, 1957, $1.50. Regular price after Nov. 15, 
1957, $2.00. CRUSADE, Dept. AL Box 99, 
Greenpt. Sta., Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 


east 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. New position to 
direct and develop juvenile services in public 
library serving area of 30,000 population. Strong 
citizen interest; newly consolidated largest school 
district in State; opportunity for advancement. 
Beginning salary $4000 with five increments. 
State retirement system and Social Security. 
L.S. degree or acceptable completion plan re- 
quired. Write Charles $. Underhill, Director, 
Corning (N.Y.) Public Library. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN with degree of 
professional experience for active children’s room 
in a library serving a population of 17,000. Vil- 
lage on Long Island Sound with good commuting 
to New York City. Salary about $5000, 36 hr. 
week, Retirement, one month vacation, civil serv- 
ice. Larchmont Public Library, Larchmont, N.Y. 

YOU TELL US. We need a Children’s Li- 
brarian and a Branch Librarian. What will bring 
you to our Long Island vacation spot with its 
fine schools and growing libraries? What have 
you got to offer? Write: Northport Public Li- 
brary, Northport, N.Y. 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR in library-conscious 
community of 75,000 population, near New York 
City. Splendid opportunity to use professional] 
knowledge and skills; 6 years of public library 
experience, some of which must have been in an 


_administrative capacity; Bachelor’s degree, plus 


one year of library science required. Salary 
$6830-$8750; a month’s vacation, generous sick 
leave, New York State retirement. Apply B-144. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. Excellent oppor- 
tunity as Head of Children’s Department in com- 
munity of 75,000, near New York City; 4 years’ 
experience (at least two in children’s work); 
Bachelor’s degree, plus one year Library Science 
required. Salary $5180-$6620; a month’s vaca 










Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line. ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 
voucher forms are required for billing, 
please send them at the time advertise- 
ments are submitted for insertion. 
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tion, generous sick leave, New York State retire- 
ment. Apply B-145. 

JUNIOR LIBRARIANS in community of 
75,000 near New York City; Bachelor’s degree, 
plus one year Library Science required. Salary 
$4360-$5580; month’s vacation, generous sick 
leave, New York State retirement. Apply B-146. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN: To direct juve- 
nile service in public library. Will have full time 
assistant and four student assistants. Require 
L.S. degree and 2 years’ experience. 4 weeks 
vacation; cumulative sick leave, State Retirement 
and Social Security. Salary open. Apply: Librar- 
ian, Washington County Free Library, Hagers- 
town, Md. 

PROFESSIONAL ASSISTANT with library 
degree and a background in the social sciences 
or history to assist in the acquisition and prepa- 
ration of city planning material. Permanent 
position. Excellent opportunity to further educa- 
tion. Write to University of Pennsylvania, Per- 
sonnel Department, 3025 Walnut St., Philadel- 
phia 4, Pa. 

IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE: Position as 


-= Head Librarian, Plymouth Public Library, Plym- 
. outh, Mass. Program of expansion underway. 


Apply to: Charles C. Forman, PHD, Box 48, 
Plymouth, Mass. Salary to be determined. 


southeast 


WANTED: a cataloger with library school de- 
gree and successful public library experience, as 
first assistant, Acquisitions Department, City 
Library System, Knoxville, Tennessee. Salary 
$4200-$5000 depending on experience. Forty- 
hour, five-day week, liberal vacation, sick leave 
and retirement provisions. Write Helen M. Har- 
ris, Librarian. 

FULL OR PART-TIME trained librarian to 
assume full charge of small growing library in 
small progressive town. Library presently open 
28 hours per week. Salary dependent upon 
whether full or part time and qualifications. 
Send full information and qualifications to Edith 
E. Olson, 1832 Ariana Blvd., Auburndale, Fla. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for new air-con- 
ditioned branch library with five staff members. 
Located in good residential neighborhood of one 
America’s most charming cities. Salary range, 
$3588-$4368; 39 hr. week; 914 paid holidays; 
12 to 18 working days vacation; ample sick 
leave; Social Security plus liberal retirement 
program. Fifth year library school degree, cer- 
tificate from State with certification law, or 
qualify for Virginia certificate. No experience 
required. Apply to: C. Lamar Wallis, Librarian, 
Richmond Public Library, 101 E. Franklin Street, 
Richmond 19, Va. 


BRANCH LIBRARIAN—$4210-$4960 a year. 
Eligibility to obtain Librarian’s professional Cer- 
tificate from the State of Virginia; plus two years 
professional experience, at least one year of 
which must have been in a public library. Write 
Arlington County Department of Personnel, 2049- 
15th St., North, Arlington 1, Va. 


midwest 
FLINT PUBLIC LIBRARY-——Unusual, exciting 


opportunity to work in an alert community under 
ideal conditions. New, modern, air-conditioned, 
main library building under construction, ready 
summer 1958. Rapidly expanding city of 200,000. 
Extensive adult education program. Community 
schools. New library will be part of a new edu- 
cational-cultural center, including 2 museums, 
planetarium (under construction), auditorium, 
art institute (under construction), little theater 
(under construction), junior college (in opera- 
tion) and Flint College of the University of Mich- 
igan (in operation). Wide range of professional 
positions will be available in months immediately 
ahead to meet needs of expanding staff, new serv- 
ices. Positions now available: Chief, Business and 
Industry Department; Chief, Art and Music De- 
partment. Each position: Under 45. With bache- 
lor’s and L.S. degrees, 5 years’ experience: begin- 
ning salary $6000; annual increments to approxi- 
mately $7935; allowance for additional graduate- 
level training. To organize and staff department, 
prepare for extended service when library moves 
into new building. Branch Assistants. Circulation 
Assistants. L.S. degree. Beginning salary $4620 
to $5770 depending on experience; annual incre- 
ments to $7215; allowance for additional gradu- 
ate-level training. Available now. Branch assist- 
ant will be in charge of a new school-housed 
public library branch. Good promotional oppor- 
tunities. All positions: 4 weeks vacation, 5-day 
week, sick leave, Social Security and good retire- 
ment plan. Two hours’ driving to Detroit, 6 hours 
to Michigan’s beautiful Upper Peninsula. Apply 
Personnel Office, Flint Public Library, Flint, 
Mich. 

CHILDREN’S and School Librarians for ex- 
panding program. Require B.A. and L.S. degrees. 
Prefer major in elementary education for school 
position. Beginning salary $4100-$5000. Excel- 
lent pension plan for both Public Library and 
school positions. Reply: Mrs. Harriette H. Crum- 
mer, 1703 Orrington Avenue, Evanston, III. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN, Excellent opportunity 
for man or woman to assume leadership of pro- 
gressive public library. Beautiful new building in 
suburban Glenview (pop. 16,000). Near colleges 
and schools. Forty minutes from Chicago. Li- 
brary degree, experience, administrative ability 
and genuine interest in people essential. Pension 
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fund and usual benefits. 4 weeks vacation. Top 
salary. Apply: Edward U. Dithmar, 2023 Fir St., 
Glenview, III. 

REFERENCE ASSISTANT position will open 
at Kalamazoo Public Library in January when 
staff member retires. Initial salary $4290-$4992, 
depending upon experience. 4 weeks’ vacation, 
38-hour week, sick leave 12 days per year, cumu- 
lative to 80 days. Social Security and Michigan 
education employee retirement plan. Congenial 
staff and unusually fine city in which to live. 
New building to be started in spring of 1958. 
Write: Kalamazoo Public Library, 311 S. Rose 
St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN: Exceptional op- 
portunity to develop juvenile services in estab- 
lished city and county library system serving a 
population area of 70,000. Located at the foot of 
the Fox River Valley on beautiful Lake Winne- 
bago. Four season recreational area, skiing, 
boating, swimming. Four hour drive from Chi- 
cago, half hour to Lake Michigan. Beginning 
salary $4285 with ten (10) increments to $5587. 
Position on salary scale is determined by qualifi- 
cations and experience. Usual benefits: One 
month vacation, City Retirement and Social 
Security, Sick Leave, etc. Apply E. G. McLane, 
Director, Fond du Lac Publie Library, Fond du 
Lac, Wis. 

LIBRARIAN for small junior high school; 
position open January 1958. Library school 
degree required, some experience desirable. 
Clerical assistance; processing done at Main 
Library. Department book and policy meetings. 
Attractive suburb of Cleveland with good school 
system. Approximately nine weeks vacation each 
year, retirement, ill time. Salary range $4000- 
$5400 depending on experience. Apply: Mary B. 
Bloom, Librarian, Lakewood Public Library, 
Lakewood, Ohio. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN, Main children’s 
room in Public Library of a university city, 
twenty-five minutes from Chicago Loop. L.S. de- 
gree required, under 35 years. Four weeks vaca- 
tion, sick leave, hospital benefits, excellent pen- 
sion plan. Salary $4300 up. B-147. 

MAYWOOD PUBLIC LIBRARY, Maywood, 
Ill. Head of Circulation. L.S. degree. Experience. 
5 day, 37 hour week, sick leave, Illinois retire- 
ment benefits. Salary range $4200-$4800. Write 
Mrs. Willa Williams, Librarian. 

WANTED—Assistant Librarian and Children’s 
Department. Keokuk, Iowa, City of 18,000. 
Salary open. Apply to Doris A. Foley, Librarian. 

EDITORIAL OPPORTUNITY: Young man or 
career woman qualified to abstract chemical and 
mechanical engineering literature and be trained 
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as assistant editor of monthly abstract journal. 
Must type. Pleasant working conditions, competi- 
tive salary, benefits, opportunity for undergradu- 
ate or graduate study at Illinois Tech. Informa- 
tion Service, Institute of Gas Technology, 
Chicago 16. 

DEPARTMENT HEAD, Extension, in com- 
munity with estimated 90,000 population. Two 
modern bookmobiles provide present equipment 
for service to growing city. For information write 
James Marvin, Director, Public Library, Cedar 
Rapids, Lowa. 

CHIEF LIBRARIAN for city of 100,000. Grad- 
uate library degree, minimum of five years ex- 
perience with two years in administration. Three 
branches, bookmobile, budget of $125,000. Four 
weeks vacation, fifteen days sick leave, group 
hospitalization available, salary up to $8000 de- 
pending upon experience and qualifications. 
Rapidly growing city and expanding library, 
circulation almost doubled since 1950. Apply to 
C. Alton Russell, Chairman of Personnel Com- 
mittee, Springfield Public Library, Springfield, 
Missouri. 

FIRST ASSISTANT IN REFERENCE DE- 
PARTMENT, with special collections in busi- 
ness and technology, fine and applied arts. Busy 
suburban library. Attractive, new building, well- 
equipped, air-conditioned. Five-day week, twenty- 
six day vacation. Ohio State retirement plan. 
Salary: $4120-$5320, dependent on experience. 
Challenging position for alert person. Apply to: 
Mrs. Mary B. Bloom, Librarian, Lakewood Pub- 
lic Library, Lakewood, Ohio. 

GENERAL CATALOGER—Library school 
graduate with training and/or experience in cata- 
loging. Languages helpful. Pension, Social Se- 
curity, Life Insurance, Sick Leave, Hospitaliza- 
tion. 5 day, 3644 hour week. One month vaca- 
tion. Salary, $4897-$5692. Stimulating work in 
excellent system. Apply to Mrs. Kathleen B. 


‘Stebbins, Personnel Director, Detroit Public Li- 


brary, 5201 Woodward Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN with L.S. degree for Pub- 
lic Library in progressive community of 8000. 
Month’s paid vacation, sick leave, Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield, Insurance Plan, Social Security and 
Retirement. Salary $5000. Apply to Mrs. Clare E. 
Wiedlea, President, Board of Trustees, 400 Cot- 
tage Ave., Sturgis, Mich. 

POSITION OPEN: Reference Librarian in 
city of 54,000 just 35 minutes from Chicago’s 
Loop. Library Science degree required. No ex- 
perience necessary. Forty-hour, five-day week, 
four week vacation, Social Security, sick leave. 
Beginning salary $4400 per year. Applications 
from January graduates invited. Apply Hardin E: 
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Smith, Librarian, East Chicago Public Library, 
3601 Grand Blvd., East Chicago, Ind. 

FIVE POSITIONS, University of Michigan 
Library. 40 hour week; 24 working days of vaca- 
tion a year; sick leave of one day a month; re- 
tirement plan; Social Security; Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield; group life insurance. Fifth year li- 
brary degree. Salary higher than minimum de- 
pendent upon qualifications and experience. (1) 
Circulation Librarian I: assigned to work at 
Corridor Desk and Periodical Reading Room; 
some supervision of clerical and hourly person- 
nel. Circulation experience desirable. Minimum 
annual salary $4440. (2) Divisional Librarian I, 
Natural Science and Natural Resources Library: 
performs reference service in botany, geology, 
zoology, conservation; acquisitions, cataloging 
and circulation duties. Subject matter back- 
ground very desirable. Minimum annual salary 
$4440. (3) Book Selection Librarian IT: secures 
bibliographical data on holdings; assist in formu- 
lation of book selection policies; reviews incom. 
ing orders; selects new and antiquarian publica- 
tions. Two years of pertinent professional experi- 
ence; good knowledge of at least one principal 
European language; interest in books. Minimum 
annual salary $4860. (4) Catalog Librarian IT: 
performs descriptive cataloging of serials, espe- 
cially serial documents. Two years of profes- 
sional experience in cataloging; working knowl- 
edge of at least two European languages. Mini- 
mum annual salary $4860. (5) Reference Li- 
brarian IIT: is in charge of inter-library loan lend- 
ing; works half-time at reference desk. Two years 
of experience in reference or cataloging; work- 
ing knowledge of at least two principal European 
languages. Minimum annual salary $4860. Apply 
to: Warren S. Owens, Assistant to the Director, 
University of Michigan Library, Ann Arbor. 
Available at ALA Midwinter Meeting to discuss 
job opportunities at Michigan. 

BRANCH LIBRARIAN for long-established, 
active branch, Oak Park Public Library. Excel- 
lent opportunity to continue leadership in library 
with outstanding record of community service. 
Require L.S. degree, appropriate public library 
experience, genuine interest in people and a very 
special interest in children. Salary range, $4600- 
$5380, month vacation, usual benefits. Apply, 
Lester L. Stoffel, Public Library, 834 Lake St., 
Oak Park, IIL. 

LIBRARIAN to assist in circulation, including 
Young People’s work. Good advancement oppor- 
tunity. For M.A. in L.S., starts $4325, with in- 
creases; experience desirable but not required. 
Others please inquire, giving qualifications. Mod- 
ern library in community of 30,000, also giving 


county service. Three weeks paid vacation, usual 
benefits. Apply: Ray Smith, Director, Mason City 
Public Library, Mason City, Ja. 

CATALOGER—To head department. All or- 
dering and cataloging for system of eight libra- 
ries. Succesful experience required. Salary open. 
Write Librarian, Cleveland Heights Public Li- 
brary, Cleveland Heights 18, Ohio. 


mountain plains 


HEAD LIBRARIAN. Friendly Western Nebraska 
community of 17,000, Library school degree and 
experience required. Staff of 6. Book collection, 
35,000. Social Security. 3 weeks vacation. Sick 
leave. Salary $4800-$5100. Challenging oppor- 
tunity for right person. Inquire: Miss Nell Hart- 
man, President, Board of Trustees, North Platte 
(Neb.) Public Library. 

LIBRARIAN WANTED for the Municipal 
Library, Greeley, Colorado. Prefer person with 
formal training in Library Science and experi- 
ence in Library work. Give complete details as 
to experience and education. Salary open. B. H. 
Cruce, City Manager, City Hall, Greeley, Colo. 


pacific northwest 


LIBRARIAN to develop rural community book- 
mobile service via demonstration, in area within 
40-mile radius of central library. Prior book- 
mobile service summer only via wheeled carts on 
stationwagon. Exciting pioneering possibilities. 
Location on all transportation routes; train, 
plane, bus, car; sixty miles from capital city of 
Idaho. Salary $4500. Apply: Librarian, Malheur 
County Library, Ontario, Ore. 

UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO has opening for a 
cataloger with or without experience. Good be- 
ginning salary. Beautiful, new, functional, li- 
brary building. Excellent staff, living and work- 
ing conditions. For further information, write 
librarian, Moscow, Idaho. 

far west 


SCIENCE LIBRARIAN, with pharmacy back- 
ground preferable, to head departmental (even- 
tually divisional) library in rapidly growing col- 
lege in lovely mountain region. Good working 
conditions, congenial staff, starting salary $5040. 
Month’s vacation, 2 weeks sick leave, Social Se- 
curity, and good retirement plan. Library degree 
plus at least year’s experience required. Position 
open Dec. 1, but can wait if necessary. Wonder- 
ful climate; near Sun Valley, Yellowstone, 
Tetons. Apply E. Oboler, Librarian, Idaho State 
College Library, Pocatello, Idaho. 
REFERENCE LIBRARIAN: Good opportu- 
nity for professional development in progressive 
library (non-civil service). Male or female with 
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L.S. degree. Salary open. Apply: Public Library, 
South Pasadena, Calif, 

TWO POSITIONS OPEN. Young woman with 
L.S. degree and background in botany and the 
life sciences for cataloging and circulation work 
in an agricultural research library of the Uni- 
servity of California. Cataloger: Man or woman 
with L.S. degree, for a liberal arts college. Both 
positions start at $4512, and provide one month 
vacation and liberal retirement provisions. Apply 
Edwin T. Coman, Jr., Chief Librarian, University 
of California, Riverside, Calif. 

WE ARE LOOKING for a top-notch librarian 
who wants a challenging position supervising an 
ambitious program in the field of audio-visual 
materials. Salary $4932-$5916, three weeks vaca- 
tion, sick leave, state retirement, optional hos- 
pital benefits. Rapidly expanding library system 
in progressive community which offers the best 
in Southern California living. Look forward to 
new central library building and additional 
branches. Apply: Raymond M. Holt, Librarian, 
Pomona Public Library, 380 North Main St., 
Pomona, Calif. 

SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA, CITY LI- 
BRARY has immediate opening for reference 
librarian in the main library, and a children’s 
librarian in a lovely new busy branch. Cosmo- 
politan community, smog free. Near the beach. 
Congenial staff and progressive administration. 
Liberal sick leave, vacation and other civil serv- 
ice benefits. State retirement plan. $4344 to 
$5088. L.S. degree required. No written examina- 
tion. Send to Personnel Department, City Hall, 
Santa Monica, Calif, for application and 
further particulars. 

HEAD, BOYS’ & GIRLS’ LIBRARY: Alham- 
bra Public Library, Alhambra, California. Re- 
quired: Accredited library school graduation; 
four years appropriate experience including one 
year successful supervising experience. Salary 
$5328-$5952; vacation; sick leave; retirement, 
part paid hospital and medical benefits. Southern 
California living. Attractive Boys’ and Girls’ Li- 
brary with fireplace. Apply: George F. Farrier, 
Chief Librarian. Will hold interviews during 
ALA in Chicago January 28-February 1, 1958 
and by arrangement while enroute to and from 
Chicago. 

ASSISTANT CITY LIBRARIAN—City of 
Berkeley. College grad and degree or certificate 
indicating 1 yr. graduate study in accredited 
school of library science and 3 yrs. exper. ad- 
ministering a major unit or function of a library 
system. Age not over 50 yrs. Salary $505-$613 
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depending on qualifications. Apply by Jan. 18, 
to City Hall, Personnel Office, Berkeley, Calif. 


hawaii 
LIBRARY OF HAWAII has openings for experi- 


enced Science and Industry Librarian, salary 
$4572-5316 and for Senior Catalog Librarian, 
salary $4176-4920. Accredited library school de- 
gree required. Retirement plus Social Security, 
sick leave, 4 weeks’ vacation. Annual circula- 
tion over 1,450,000. Progressive system offers op- 
portunity for professional and personal growth. 
Apply Librarian, Library of Hawaii, Honolulu 
13. 


canada 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR. Vancouver (B.C.) 
Public Library; graduate of accredited library 
school with at least five years administrative ex- 
perience; salary, Min. $675-Max. $810. Applica- 
tions will be received up to February 15th in the 
Personnel Office, Robson & Burrard Streets, Van- 
couver, B.C. l 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WOMAN 38, with twelve years experience as 
non-professional library Assistant and Clerk 
wishes position in School or Public Library in 
the Northeast. B 71-W 

WOMAN 50 desires change in position. One 
year library school training. M.A. in Literature. 
Teaching and 12 years college library experience. 
Prefer cataloging and order work in college or 
large public library. Will consider other. Avail- 
able July 1. B 74-W 

LIBRARIAN, experienced in junior college 
and high school library administration and or- 
ganization, available July 1. B 76-W 

WOMAN, single, M.A.L.S. in early 1958. 
Wants position in college or publie lib. B 74-W 

WOMAN, 62, B.S. in L.S., desires few more 
years as cataloger in university library, under 
Social Security. Experienced. Good references. 
Minimum salary $3600. Present salary $4000, but 
not under Social Security. In good health. Avail- 
able one month after appointment. B 75-W 

NOW DIRECTING County library in Midwest, 
male librarian wants public library in midwest- 
ern or southwestern community. AMLS, under 
40. B 78-W. 

MAN, 40, married, B.S. L.S. Illinois 1948, de- 
sires advancement. Successful experience head 
school, college libraries, and teaching library sci- 
ence. Planned new library building 1956. Top 
recommendations. B 77-W. 
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\ \ JITHIN the past week I 
have received letters from 
the mothers of two chil- 

dren, one a girl who lives on the 
east coast, the other a boy from the 
Middle West. Both are rated in 
their schools as especially gifted. 

Helen loves books and has read 
since she was five. Richard, a fourth grader, 
is creative and seems to have a talent for writ- 
ing. He loves music, is fascinated by muse- 
ums, works with a microscope by the hour. 
But Richard takes little interest in books and 
does not read especially well. Both children 
have loads of friends, a great zest for living, 
and an intense interest in everything that goes 
on, 

While I was wondering why these two ex- 
ceptional children with so much in common 
should differ so radically in their attitudes 
toward reading, I had a visitor—a man from 
the educational field who has done consid- 
erable work with gifted children. 

“Is there any universal quality in gifted 
children that serves as a common denomina- 
tor?” J queried. 

He thought a moment and then replied, 
“I think the most interesting quality com- 
mon to most gifted children is that zeal for 
learning more about almost any subject than 
is included in the average classroom require- 
ments. Keep the gifted child with children 
of his own age,” he concluded, “but en- 
courage his curiosity and increase his oppor- 
tunity to ‘study in depth’.” 








After my guest left, I pondered 
his words in relation to Richard, 
the child who wants all the an- 


swers but rarely seeks them in 
books. How develop a true inter- 
est in reading without curbing his 
natural creativity and his zeal for 
experimentation ? 

Even if I were not associated with an en- 
cyclopedia, I would start there in showing 
Richard how books can answer his many ques- 
tions:and add to this pleasure in hobbies. 

I am suggesting to Richard’s mother that 
she first use Compton’s in connection with 
Richard’s interest in the microscope. He 
watches ants, bees, and other insects by the 
hour. He studies leaves—a drop of blood 
from a pricked finger-—-snowflakes. He has 
countless questions about all of them, most 
of which are answered in interesting fashion 
in Compton articles. 

Richard likes to work on simple experi- 
ments in science. Wouldn’t he enjoy the fas- 
cinating Compton articles on Edison and 
Franklin, who were also boy experimenters? 
From there he can go on to some of the in- 
teresting, simply written science articles. 

Part of Richard’s indifference to books is 
due to his failure to find simply written 
books on subjects that interest him. I feel 
certain that once he finds readable articles 
and books that tell him what he wants to 
know and heighten his sense of wonder, a 
fascinating new world will open. 


ÈILL 


COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY ¢ 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET » CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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An encyclopedia isn’t good enough 


...UNTeSS it is massively and continuously revised 
...UN[eSS it describes the newest revolutions in science.... including even Sputnik 


...UNI@SS it provides accurate, concise and easily located information on every subject in every 
curriculum 


... UNI@SS it is written and edited so as to correlate reading level with the curriculum and student 
interests 


». UNIESS, because of its format and design, it appeals to the young reader 


.. UNI@SS it is replete with such reference aids as a superlative index, up-to-date bibliographies, 
glossaries, cross-references, aids to pronunciation and the texts of great historical 
documents | 


...UNI@SS it is endorsed by libraries and educators everywhere 


...Unless, LIKE THE 1958 ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA, IT MEASURES UP TO 
ALL THE ABOVE STANDARDS 





. vy The Encyclopedia 


MERICANA 


The International Reference Work 





2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. ¥. 


© Americana Corporation 
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FEBRUARY COVER 


Education for leadership is the 
theme of this annual special issue 
of the ALA Bulletin. On the cover 
Hilyard John Brown, a sixth- 
grader, is shown consulting the 
school library catalog at Kenter 
Canyon Elementary School (see 
the article beginning on page 100 
and the photograph on page 93). 


The ALA Bulletin is the official] 
journal of the American Library 
Association and publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to li- 
brarians and those interested in 
the library world. Its authors’ 
opinions should be regarded as 
their own unless ALA endorse- 
ment is noted. 


Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


The ALA Bulletin is partially in- 
dexed in Education Index and 
Library Literature. A microfilm 
edition is available from Univer- 


sity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Samray Smith 
A. L. Remley 
Jean Benson 
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On January 31 Ralph M. Dunbar retired as 
director of the Library Services Branch. Thus 
last month’s article on the twentieth anniversary 
of the Branch was also a salute to its first direc- 
tor on his retirement. This month Helen Luce 
of the LSB staff reports on public library de- 
velopments in the western states under the Li- 
brary Services Act. 

The principal article in the March ALA Bulle- 
tin will be “Highlights of the Midwinter Meet- 
ing.” There will also be an important article by 
Joseph W. Rogers, chief of the Copyright Cata- 
loging Division of the Library of Congress, on 
“Problems of Copyright Law Revision Affecting 
Libraries.” 


* 


The Newbery-Caldecott awards are to be an- 
nounced March 3] this year instead of April 7 
as reported last month. The announcement is to 
be made at the New York office of Frederic G. 
Melcher, donor of the awards. The medals will 
be awarded as usual at a Tuesday evening ban- 
quet during the San Francisco Conference. 
Elizabeth Nesbitt of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology Library School is chairman of the 
Newbery-Caldecott Awards Committee of the 
Children’s Library Association. 


* 


The Farmington Plan is being evaluated in 1958, 
the tenth year of its operation, under a $21,000 
grant from the Council on Library Resources. 
The principal investigators will be Robert 
Vosper and Robert Talmadge, director and as- 
sociate director of the University of Kansas li- 
braries. 

The objective of the Farmington Plan, a 
cooperative agreement among some sixty Ameri- 
can libraries, is to make sure that at least one 
copy of each new foreign book and pamphlet that 
might be of interest to a research worker in this 
country is acquired by an American library, 
promptly listed in the union catalog at the Li- 
brary of Congress, and made available by inter- 
library loan or photographie reproduction. 


* 


“I do think the library is entitled to say to its 
public: This is a great book; this'author writes 
like an angel, or like a lunatic; this novel is a 
rich experience, or this one will spatter you with 
filth. I think it would be wholesome if now and 
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then I could see posted notices to the effect that 
such and such a book has been thrown into the 
library trash can and that patrons were advised 
to neither buy nor borrow it, not because it 
would corrupt them but because the library had 
so many better things to ofer.” -Ward E. Duffy, 
editor of the Hartford Times, at a meeting of the 
Connecticut Library Association. 


* 


The first annual report of the Council on Library 
Resources is a thoughtful, stimulating analysis 
of present-day library problems such as one 
might expect from its president, Verner W. 
Clapp. The Southwest Missouri Library Service, 
a cooperative cataloging project established 
under a grant from the Council, is described in 
this issue by Mrs. Orcena Mahoney. A general 
article on the Council is scheduled for an early 


issue. 
* 


The American Theologica] Library Association 
plans to revive the Index to Religious Periodical 
Literature, beginning with the year 1957. For 
further information write the editor of the index, 
Lucy W. Markley, at Seabury-Western Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Evanston, Illinois. 


* 


The Rutgers University Graduate School of Li- 
brary Service will inaugurate an advanced train- 
ing program for top-level library administrators 
March 3. Eight librarians will be chosen from 
candidates recommended by the Association of 
Research Libraries for the program. Columbia, 
Harvard, Johns Hopkins, Pennsylvania, Prince- 
ton, and Yale are also participating in the pro- 
gram, which has been subsidized by a $20,000 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation. Keyes D. 
Metcalf is in charge of the training program, 
assisted by staff members of the Bureau of 
Government Research and the Department of 
Public Administration. 


* 


Awards for Excellence in Librarianship have 
been established at the Institute of Librarianship 
of the University of Ankara through the generos- 
ity of Mrs. Emily Gilfillan Dean, who has been 
librarian of the United States Information Serv- 
ice Library in Ankara for the last nine years. 
These are the first prizes ever to be set up at a 
university in Turkey. It is appropriate that Mrs. 
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GAYLORD BINDERS 


...a complete selection in a variety of colors and 
sizes for protecting pamphlets and periodicals, 
temporarily or permanently 
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The 
H. R. HUNTTING GO., Inc. 


offers 


PROMPT AND EFFICIENT 
SERVICE 


and 
GENEROUS DISCOUNTS 


BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 
IN ALL BINDINGS 


Catalogs on Request 


md, 
e) 29 WORTHINGTON STREET 
H A SPRINGFIELD 3, MASS. 





Dean’s name should be associated with them. 
During her service at Ankara she worked con- 
stantly toward the establishment of a library 
school at the university. The Institute of Librar- 
ianship was established through a 1954 grant 
from the Ford Foundation, and ALA has coop- 
erated from the beginning in the administration 
of the school. Louis F. Stieg is now serving as 
director of the Institute. 


* 


The first Aurianne Children’s Book Award made 
by the Children’s Library Association was an- 
nounced on January 28. The award of $200 went 
to John and Jean George, husband-and-wife team, 
for their book Dipper of Copper Creek (Dutton, 
1956). The prize comes from Miss Augustine 
Aurianne, a New Orleans school librarian who 
died in 1947. Miss Aurianne’s will provided a 
fund for several years’ annual awards to writers 
of books for children of 8 to 14 which develop 
humane attitudes toward animal life. Dr. George, 
who is Curator of Mammals at the New York 
Zoological Society, is the author of a number of 
other animal books, including Bubo, the Great 
Horned Owl; Vulpes, the Red Fox; and Vision, 
the Mink. All his books are illustrated by his 
wife. 





New 


Martin Alonso 
ENCICLOPEDIA DEL IDIOMA 


A monumental work—more than three times the number of words con- 
tained in the Dictionary of the Spanish Academy. The Spanish language 
of today as used in Spain-and throughout the different countries of Latin 
America. Contains etymologies, medieval forms, technical terms. Twelve 


years in preparation. 


Vol. I will appear in February 1958 
Vols. II, IH will be published later in the year 


Each volume will be bound and will contain about 200 pp. 


$24.25 per volume 
$72.75 for the 3 vol. set. 


STECHERT-HAFNER, Inc. 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 
The World's Leading Internafional Booksellers 


31 EAST 10TH STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
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SPRING 1958 


olden Books 


Space Stations 


By Willy Ley. How space stations will be 
used for astronomical observations and as 
take-off points for further space travel, and 
how they will be built, launched and main- 
tained in their orbits. Grades 5 up. 

List $2.25, Net $1.69 


Boys’ Life Treasury 


Selected by the Editors of Boys’ Life, A 
giant collection of the best stories and 
articles from the official magazine of the 
Boy Scouts of America. Authors include 
William Saroyan, Irving Crump, B. J. 
Chute, Bob Mathias, Joe Louis, etc. Grades 
4 up. List $6.65, Net $4.99 


Golden Book of Camping 
and Camp Craft 


By Gordon Lynn. More than 500 illustra- 
tions in color explain everything the camper 
needs to know from necessary equipment to 
building fires. Grades 4 up. 

List $3.20, Net $2.39 


Space Pilots 

By Willy Ley. An easy-to-understand ex- 
planation of how the human body acts in 
space and how space pilots will be protected 
against cosmic rays, excessive cold, etc. 


Grades 5 up. List $2.25, Net $1.69 


IN Cotdencratt 


LIBRARY BINDING 


The World Is Round 


Text by Frank Debenham. A World Atlas 
containing over 40 magnificent shadow re- 
lief maps in color, plus historical maps, pic- 
torial maps illustrated with hundreds of 
scenes, and a section on cartography showing 
both ancient and modern instruments, 
Grades 4 up. List $8.00, Net $5.99 


Golden Book 
of Nature Crafts 


By John R. Saunders. Text and beautiful 
color photographs give step-by-step instruc- 
tions on how to follow nature hobbies — 
collecting butterflies, stargazing, making leaf 
skeletons, indoor gardening, etc. Grades 4 up, 
List $3.20, Net $2.39 
Man-Made Satellites 
By Willy Ley. A fascinating up-to-the-min- 
ute book on how satellites are made, launched 


and maintained in their orbits. Grades 5 up. 
List $2.25, Net $1.69 


Giant Golden Book 
of Animals 


By Anne Terry White. A truly beautiful 
book containing over 100 photographs of 
all manner of strange and familiar beasts. 
The brief, informative text is full of inter- 
esting detail. Grades 3 up. 

List $4.25, Net $3.19 


These are only a few of the Giant, Big and Little Golden Books 
in Goldencraft Library Binding. For complete list write to 


Simon and Schuster, Educational Division, 136 W. 52nd St., New York 19 
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For the partially blind... 


the full pleasures of reading! 





THE 


America’s thousands of visually handicapped 
have long been denied the satisfying pleasures of 
reading. With the exception of newspaper head- 
lines and a few specially printed books, all 
eel library reading material has been lost 
to them. 


Now, this new reading aid— the AO Projection 
Maegnifier— allows many of the partially blind 
to read— letters, magazines, newspapers, even 
thick novels and textbooks. Two table models are 
available, one enlarges original material 3 times; 
the other, 5 times. Both are completely self-con- 
tained and portable. 


American Optical 
Company 


INSTRUMENT DIVISION, BUFFALO 15, NEW YORK 


\/ PROJECTION MAGNIFIER 


As no new reading habits need to be learned, the 
instrument is extremely easy for young and old 
to use. Just plug in and turn on; and after a few 
moments explanation a new library enthusiast 
has been won. 


Sturdy construction and simplicity of design 
guarantee years of usefulness ... no maintenance 
problems. 


Investigate this opportunity to open all your 

library facilities to the partially blind! Full infor- 

pou at nearly 300 AO Offices or mail coupon 
elow. 


g Dept. B 169 E 
E [] Please send full information on the a 
BH new AO Projection Magnifier. g 
fl | 
i Name.............. De os cia cine OU E AAE Ss i 
E TEN EN EE EEE OA EIE EAEE EOL T T a 
E Address............050 PA iva SAFE A EA AAOS EEEE E 
g City octactenseliassseas PEA ONGen State... | 
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Conference Dates 
I have a suggestion which has the enthusiastic 
endorsement of everyone here who heard it. In 
the December issue on the title page you carry 
the Midwinter Meeting dates. Could you in every 
issue, carry the dates of the next midwinter and 
annual conferences with place and headquarters 
hotel? It could be either on the contents page 
or Memo to Members. You have no idea how 
many times we look for those dates through the 
year and how hard they are to find. To people 
at headquarters or to librarians in the head- 
quarters city they are probably unforgettable but 
to the rest of us they are not. Try the idea out 
on some others and see if anyone else thinks it 
would be useful. 

SARAH L. WALLACE 

Administrative Assistant in Charge of Public 

Relations and Research 

Minneapolis Public Library 


Miss Wallace’s practical suggestion was adopted 
immediately. Beginning this month, conference 


dates and places will be published on the Memo 
to Members page. 

Conference headquarters is usually a civic audi- 
torium or other large meeting place in the con- 
ference city. A headquarters hotel is designated 
only if it is needed for the larger meetings. —ED. 


Melcher Scholarship Fund 
When Miss Harriet Leaf announced her resig- 
nation on August 1, 1957, as Director of Work 
with Children in the Akron Public Library, many 
of the children’s librarians who had worked under 
her during her years in Akron felt that they would 
like to honor Miss Leaf in some way for her 
contribution to the advancement of children’s li- 
brary work. There seemed to be no doubt that a 
gift to the Melcher Scholarship Fund, in her 
name, would be the most appropriate way to do 
this. 

A gift of $175 represents the contributions of 
a now widely scattered group of former Akron 
children’s librarians. Many of them have gone on 
to supervisory positions of their own where they 
appreciate more than ever the value of their 
experience and training with Miss Leaf in the 
Akron Public Library. They wish in this way to 
express the personal and professional esteem in 


ONE PIECE adjustable construction 


that’s quick and 


easy to use! 


Demco Unifold Book Jacket 
Covers are the “easiest of all’’ to use! 
Simply slip book jacket into Unifold 
cover, spot anchor cover to book jacket, 
and make a single fold. It’s done in an 
instant! And your book jackets will have 
the finest of all protective covers—easy 
to slide books on and off shelves—saves 
space! You can add one extra book to 
each shelf without crowding! 

Prices? You'll be amazed at the 
low, low price for Demco Unifold Book 
Jacket Covers. In addition to standard 
9”, 12”, 16” adjustable sizes, Demco offers 
money saving intermediate adjustable 
sizes of 8”, 10” and 14”. Write today for 
complete information! 


*Crystaljac is tough! 


—needs no space-wasting paper linings 
—needs no reinforcing on edges 
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bro-dart’s 


date pocket 


Eliminate separate glueing operations with this 
one-piece Date Slip and Book Pocket. Library 
name or other information printed on face of 
pocket at no extra charge. 


wide selection of 


book pockets— book cards 


POCKETS ... THE MOST COMPLETE LINE Long- 
fibred manila stock provides exceptional tear 
resistance. 


BOOK CARDS... ALL TYPES... 
WEIGHTS . . . COLORS 


A perfect blend of raw materials provides out- 
standing toughness — snap and edge retention. 
Finer finish assures legibility of written or typed 
records, 


Fro Darit nouns 


88 East Alpine St, Newark 5, N. J. 


1883 So. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif, 


"A COMPLETE LINE of TOP QUALITY | 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
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which they hold her, as well s to have a share 
in assuring the future of children’s library work 
with the maintenance of the high standards set by 
Harriet Leaf. 
Jean B. Hunter, head 
Children’s Department 
Willard Library 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Each Melcher Scholarship Fund contribution ts 
good news. The Children’s Library Association 
reports that only $8000 more is needed to bring 
the Fund to an amount which will produce a 
$1000 scholarship each year for a student plan- 
ning to train for library service to children.—ED. 


Trustee-Librarian Partnership 


The ALA Bulletin for December 1, 1947, carried 
a most laudable article on “Trustees’ Responsi- 
bility in National Planning for Libraries” by 
Gretchen Knief Schenk. I quote a portion of Mrs. 
Schenk’s opening paragraph: “In partnership 
with librarians, trustees can assist materially in 
seeing that the people in each community have 
the very best library service it is possible to 
provide for them. No one in the whole com- 
munity can do as well or as skillfully what li- 
brarians and trustees as a team can accomplish” 
(the italics are mine). Ten years have passed 
since this article was written, and I must ask 
what has been done to encourage such a partner- 
ship? 

It is ironical that public library trustees are 
often invited to state and national librarians’ 
conferences, only to arrive and find themselves 
orphans. It is doubly ironical because, in the 
majority of cases, it is ultimately the trustees 
who make it possible for librarians to attend the 
conferences, and frequently vote their expenses; 
then the trustees pay their own way, giving of 
their money and time, and are virtually greeted 
by the convening librarians with—“What in the 
world are you doing here?” 

Perhaps this feeling of divorcement may seem 
somewhat exaggerated; but I am certain that it 
reflects the feelings of more than one trustee who 
has traveled many miles to attend a librarians’ 
conference, at their invitation, and felt he has 
been left to flit harmlessly about on the periphery 
of the meetings. 

To speak frankly, and as a trustee, I believe li- 
brarians must educate their trustees as to the re- 
sponsibilities of trusteeship. Who, other than 
professionally-trained librarians, are qualified to 
do this job? This, in many cases, is a major 
assignment; but it must be done. The assignment 
should start with the smallest libraries and go 
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right up through the activities of the American 
Library Association where collaboration in ad- 
vancing the mutual knowledge and understand- 
ing of librarians and trustees should be sup- 
ported as a major objective. 

During my years of service as a library trustee 
I have found to my dismay that precisely those 
people whom one would expect to know about 
public libraries in reality know very little about 
them. I refer to such people as business and pro- 
fessional men, trade-union officials, members of 
municipal governments, and others who in gen- 
eral may be said to lead and to support. 

This is quite understandable and really for- 
givable, but most unfortunate. It is forgivable 
because grossly insufficient resources have made 
it impossible for many small libraries to do work 
of any genuine value. Because of this they have 
not served to teach the public or their govern- 
ment officials that libraries have a genuine func- 
tion to perform. It is unfortunate because many 
trustees, who have it in their power to promote 
library development, do themselves know little 
about the genuine function of their public li- 
brary. For this ineptness the library profession 
itself must be held in large measure responsible. 

My own introduction to trusteeship was given 
vital and indispensable impetus because keen, 
capable librarians took the time and pains to 
expose me to public library doctrines and ex- 
pounded library ideals. What they did inspired 
me to exercise a trust that has proved one of the 
cherished rewards of voluntary service. 

Mrs. GrorcE Ropney WALLACE, chairman 
Massachusetts Library Development Committee 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts 


New Recruiting Brochure 


The recently published recruiting publication 
“Be a Librarian” is now available in quantity 
amounts. “Be a Librarian” is the official recruit- 
ing brochure of the New York Library Associa- 
tion. This attractive 8 by 10 inch pamphlet con- 
tains a number of illustrations which stress the 
diversity of services and specializations found in 
library careers. The text provides a factual ac- 
count of opportunities in librarianship; salaries, 
the employment outlook, qualifications and educa- 
tional requirements. This handsome brochure is 
a must on the library’s recruiting literature shelf. 
“Be a Librarian” will be in demand on career 
days in the schools. 

Copies of “Be a Librarian” may be obtained 
from Ann Perry, Buffalo and Erie County Public 
Library, Buffalo 2, N.Y., at the following rates: 
Ə copies 50¢, 10 copies $1, 25 copies $2, 50 
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320 MORE CATALOG CARDS 
ln Every Card Catalog Drawer.. ,-. 
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You can save valuable cataloging 
space and money by using Bro-Dart 
Catalog Cards in light weight... and 
still get durability sufficient to with- 
stand normal library use! 





The quality and durability of a Cata- 
log Card is not determined by its thick- 


mess ... but by the stock used in 
manufacture. Bro-Dart’s Catalog Cards 
are made from only the very strongest 
white rag clippings, finely compressed 
for exceptional tear strength . . . un- 
matched brightness ... and extremely 
long life. Supplied in 100%, 75%and 
50% rag stock. 
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copies $4, 100 copies $8, 1000 copies $80, 2000 
copies $150, 
ANN PERRY 
Buffalo and Erie County Public Library 
Buffalo, N.Y. 7 


Books for Asian Students 


The Asia Foundation, a non-political organiza- 
tion founded by private American citizens, sup- 
ports individuals and groups in Asia who are 
working for the attainment of peace, independ- 
ence, personal liberty, and social progress. The 
Foundation maintains 18 offices in Asia which 
encourage and strengthen these individuals and 
groups in their work. 

In the past two and one-half years the Founda- 
tion’s special project. Books for Asian Students, 
has sent 600,000 selected books to more than 
1,200 universities, colleges, libraries, and civic 
groups in Asia. These books were donated 
by 700 university and college groups, publishers, 
libraries, and individuals in the United States. 
The great need for books continues as evidenced 
by increasing requests. 


Contributions of books will be greatly ap- 
preciated, Items in every category on the uni- 
versity and college level, in good condition, pub- 
lished in 1948 or after, and works by standard 
authors regardless of date, can be sent directly 
to: Books for Asian Students, 21 Drumm St., 
San Francisco 11. Transportation costs from the 
donor to San Francisco and thence to Asia will 
be borne by the Foundation for substantial ship- 
ments. Further information for such contribu- 
tions may be had by writing to the address given 
above. 

CARLTON LOWENBERG 
Chief, Book Program 
Books for Asian Students 


Book Exhibits Available 


Libraries which would like to display the win- 

ning books in either the 1957 Southern Books 

Competition or the 1957 Midwestern Books Com- 

petition should apply to the undersigned. 
LAWRENCE S. THompson, director 
University of Kentucky Libraries 
Lexington, Ky. 
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Britannica Junior 


designed especially for young readers 


Tailor-made for unassisted use 
in the elementary and junior high grades 


In Britannica Junior there is no compro- 
mise attempt to cover all age levels. Ma- 
terial is selected and written to match the 
interests of boys and girls in the elemen- 
tary and junior high grades. 

Actual tests with children in the class- 
room determined the graphic presenta- 
tion of maps, charts and drawings illustrat- 
ing ‘“‘how-it-works”’ or ‘“‘how-to-do-it.”’ 

Experts on child reading habits... on 
language difficulty on typography 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR. 


425 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 11, 


and illustration . . . on the various fields 
of learning, and on the modern schoo! 
curriculum, help the editors keep abreast 
of teaching trends. In this way, Britan- 
nica Junior supplements classroom work 
and at the same time encourages self- 
motivated use. 

For information prepared especially for 
educators and librarians, write to the ad- 


dress below, Educational Dept., Room 
3-MC. 


ILLINOIS 
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What a Wonderful Meeting! 


Curriculum resource materials 
© that lead to “Chain Reaction” 


readin g and learning! 


SMALL WONDER that foremost educators and classroom teachers 
who have seen Our Wonderful World have marveled at the way 
these volumes have “caught up with” today’s teaching practices 
and philosophy of education. You, yourself, will be fascinated in 
their unique exploration of the Areas of Man’s Knowledge . . . in 
30 broad educational themes. At first sight you'll see how Our 
Wonderful World broadens the scope of curriculum planning and 
motivates young people to read and read and read — and learn 
and learn and learn. 


YOU’LL SEE how, under the editorial leadership of Doctor 
Herbert S. Zim, the editors of Our Wonderful World offer readers 
a thrilling journey through enticing panoramas of learning .. . 
without the stop signs inherent in traditional alphabetical or 
topical arrangements. 


YOU’LL BE INTRIGUED in the way any initial reference 
among the interwoven themes leads readers to read on... and on 
...and on. You'll find a “touch of magic” on every page. 


YOU’LL BE DELIGHTED with the profusion, beauty 
and instructiveness of the illustrations — hundreds of them in 
full color — and with the modern easy-to-read format. 


YOU’LL BE ESPECIALLY PLEASED to find how easy 
it is to look up any subject . .. how the 80,000 index entries in 
Volume 18 pinpoint, with cross references, all correlated material 
on any given subject. 


YOU’LL WANT TO HAVE Our Wonderful World as soon 
as possible. The Special School and Library edition, bound in 
durable gray buckram: $160.00 (less school and library dis- 
count). Immediate delivery. Write: 


SPENCER PRESS, Inc. 
A Publishing Affiliate of Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


Publishers of | The American Peoples Encyclopedia, 
Our Wonderful World, and The Children’s Hour 
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Norton H. Gilbert, Director 


SPENCER PRESS, Inc. 
179 N. Michigan Avenue, 


Chicago 1, Illinois 
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A Gift 
for the Gifted 


We librarians know the 
challenges, the chores, and 
the pleasures in working with 
the gifted child. And now how 
fortunate we are to have Our 
Wonderful World to help us! 
For in Our Wonderful World 
we find new — brilliantly 
new —sources to draw upon. 


In Our Wonderful World 
librarians and teachers 
find fulfillment of 
a long-felt need 
for a new, stimu- - 
lating educational 
approach, intriguing 
not only to the gifted, 
but to all of our young 
people today. 


Our Wonderful World, 
already a vital part of the 
gifted children’s program in 
many fine school systems, re- 
flects the remarkable mind 
of Dr. Herbert S. Zim, its 
editor-in-chief, He is known 
by librarians and teachers as 
a leading educator, author, 
and ‘editor. 


Any library will be a better 
library with Our Wonderful 
World. 


Library Consultant 
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Rutgers University Press 


SPRING LIST » FEBRUARY-JUNE 1958 
THE WIDE WORLD OF JOHN STEINBECK 

Py Peter Lista, February meian e tare Shas Ra OA a ee A $ 5.00 
WILLIAM FAULKNER: New Orleans Sketches 

By Carvel Collins, February ........ 60s cece cece ec eee cece eee eee ees $ 4.50 
PROGRESS IN PSITTACOSIS RESEARCH AND CONTROL 

Edited by F. R. Beaudette, April ........ssssssessosesserereseseersrress $ 5.00 
FLOWER CHRONICLES 

By Buckner Hollingsworth, April, Illustrated ...... 0.0... cece eee eee eee $ 5.00 
THE PENNSYLVANIA CITIZEN 

By Elinor Deéatrick, ApriL Ilustrated 44.c25 cc0iettudantatotseeoienwasieds $ 5.00 
I MARRY YOU i l 
Poetry by John Cigedt, Apr) ereit eiin EEEE ETERA RASER $ 2.75 
PROTECTION IN DIAGNOSTIC RADIOLOGY l 
Edited by B. P. Sonneènblick; April cisiisctencicisiiice eiei iiser $ 7.50 
THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE 

By Lucius Wilmerding, March srsteeuctsete retain ee eee Se A EA $ 5.00 
THE JERSEY SHORE 

By Jobn T. Cunningham, May, Illustrated ........ 0... cece eee eee eee eee $ 5.95 
THE LIFE RECORDS OF JOHN MILTON, Vol. V 

Edited. by). Milton: French, May arg caa.ng acetone tees iiia $ 7.50 
WALLACE STEVENS: An Approach to His Poetry and Thought 

By Robert Pack. May savings erin e kus ceanieta sk AEEA $ 4.50 
PUBLIC RELATIONS AND THE EMPIRE STATE 

By Bernard Rubin, May i505 js ened one bees Beaks tees Shaan eee $ 7.50 
DOCUMENTS OF GERMAN HISTORY 

Edited by Louis L. Snyder, May ..... 0... 6 0c e ccc ee eee eee TEREE EE $10.00 
THE STUDY OF FUGUE 

By Alhed: Manm May 3% ccawieaincduiero E Eaa a a eee $ 7.50 
SEROLOGICAL AND BIOCHEMICAL COMPARISONS OF PROTEINS 

Edited by William H. Cole, June ........ 0... ccc ee eee ce cence e etn ees $ 2.00 
THE FINANCIAL POLICIES OF ALBERT GALLATIN 

Hy Alexander Balinky: June «i02oh niche inomin inep theses aeees $ 6.00 
$ 


NIN) RUTGERS UNIVERSITY PRESS, New Brunswick, New Jersey 
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Comparison has made 


the Encyclopaedia Britannica 


the 
“Reference Standard of the World”? 





Generations of teachers and librarians have 
used the Encyclopaedia Britannica as a méas- 
uring stick for new and revised editions of 
other encyclopaedias. 

To meet this obligation of leadership, the 
editors of the Encyclopaedia Britannica offer 
you the basic “measurements” of their new 
edition. 


Dimension of comprehensiveness 
For every subject taught in today’s high 
schools and colleges there is ample back- 
ground material in the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica. The index lists 387,534 references to 
the total content of 38 million words, 23,767 
illustrations and 701 maps. 


Dimension of accuracy 

The list of 5,673 contributors is conclusive 
evidence of Britannica’s unquestioned au- 
thority. Each is a recognized scholar or ex- 
pert, and 41 are Nobel Prize winners. Articles 
are checked by a permanent editorial staff 
and consultants on the faculties of leading 
colleges and universities throughout the 
world. 


Dimension of timeliness 

“Continuous revision” is a term used by 
many encyclopaedias today. Specifically, for 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, this means that 
more than three million words are revised 
every year in a carefully planned program. 
Additional information on living people and 
current developments is covered in the an- 
nual Britannica Book of the Year. 

For specially-prepared information on the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica please write to 
Room 73-MC Educational Department in 
care of the address below: 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
Britannica 


425 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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memo 
to 


members 





THE PRESIDENT'S BUDGET, sent to the Congress on January 13, includes only 
$3,000,000 for the Library Services Act. This is a particularly bitter 
blow, especially in view of the tremendous accomplishments achieved under 
the $5,000,000 appropriation during the first six months of the current 
fiscal year. Everyone has realized, of course, that increased funds for 
defense and missiles would be required and that many domestic programs 
might have to be drastically cut. We hoped, particularly in view of the 
present emphasis upon education, that the Library Services Act would not 
be one of the fatalities; we know now that it is. The ALA will make 
every effort to obtain the full authorization of $7,500,000 believing, 

‘as we do, that full implementation of the program is more important now 
than ever before. This will be no easy task in view of the current de- 
fense and economic situation. It will, in fact, be extremely difficult. 

' We have faced it before ~ we must do it again. It will take hard work, 
more concentrated effort than ever before, but we can be successful if we 
ali work together = and if we start now. We have concrete evidence of 
the progress in rural. Library development (see articles in this issue) to 
show to the Congress. This must now. be presented vividly, objectively, 
-and promptly by librarians, trustees, and citizens to each Representative 
and to each Senator. It is up to you to let them know what the Library 
Services Act program means to the country today. . 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK - two months away as this memo is written! Throughout 
the country, the state committees of librarians have done much hard work. 
The state citizen committees have provided leadership and interest at a 
level not heretofore seen in library service. The National Book Committee 
and the staff for National Library Week have accomplished more than even. 
the most optimistic would have thought possible when plans for the Week 
were started. And now, finally, National Library Week and the measure 
of its success come to rest in the individual library and the individual 
community. Every one and every group that has worked on the Week now 
hopes that each library will go ahead with local programs - even though 
the period of time remaining will not allow you to take full advantage 
of planning and work with the state committees. - 


As President Morsch pointed out in the January ALA Bulletin, National 
Library Week, in addition to promoting prestige for reading and attract- 


ing wider public attention to library services, offers also an opportu- 
nity for recruiting to the profession and to the membership of ALA. 


ALA plans to publish three pamphlets in connection with National Li- 
brary Week. These pamphlets will deal with the needs and prospects of 


the school library, the public library, and the college and university 
library, and will interpret library service to audiences concerned 
especially with these types of libraries. Editor for the series is Lester 
Asheim, Dean of the University of Chicago Graduate Library School. Authors 
of the studies are: Miss Mary Gaver (school libraries), Mr. Arthur Parsons 
(public libraries), and Miss Flora Belle Ludington (college and university 
libraries). An announcement concerning distribution and price will be 
made about February l. 


THE 1958 ALA MIDWINTER MEETING will be reported in the March ALA Bulletin. 
Important matters scheduled to come before the Council include reports 
from the Council Committee on-Chapter Alternates, the Council Committee 
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on Membership Participation in Midwinter Meetings, and the ALA Committee 

on Organization. The Constitution and Bylaws Committee will propose cer- 
tain revisions for action by the Council and the Membership Meeting. 

(see the January ALA Bulletin). .Action on the appropriation for. the Li- 

brary Services Act is also expected. . 


THE COUNCIL ON LIBRARY RESOURCES, INC. has made a grant to ALA to enable the 
Association to explore the feasibility of an extensive research~-testing-~ 
standardization project in the field of library materials, supplies, 
equipment, and systems, and make recommendations for the initiation and 
maintenance of the project. This study will get under way in the spring 
and will be reported in the ALA Bulletin. 


WANTED = RECOMMENDATIONS AND APPLICATIONS. The ALA Executive Board, in its - 
approval of the reorganization of ALA Headquarters, has established a new 
position of Deputy Executive Secretary for Management. This can be an in- 
teresting and important position. The talents of a person skilled in ad~ 
ministration and management are needed in our expanding Headquarters 
activities. The person holding this position will take over responsibi- 
lities for overall internal management at ALA Headquarters, including es- 
pecially personnel administration, office procedures ahd systems, build- 
ing administration; financial analysis and interpretation, budgetary. prep- 
aration and control; planning and management (excluding program arrange- 
ments) for annual conferences and midwinter meetings, inciuding expecially 
site explorations, contractual and financial arrangements; the direction 
and supervision of the Administrative Services Department and certain. 
other departments within ALA Headquarters. The salary range is from 
$11,850 to $15,290. An immediate and interesting part of the work of the 
position will be to help in planning and carrying out the move of Head- 
quarters to a new location within Chicago. 


Since this position is a very important one to the work of the Association, 


I am taking this means of announcing its establishment to the members and 
to request your assistance. Applications from individuals interested in 
Knowing more about the position will be particularly appreciated, and I 
would welcome your inquiry. Suggestions of likely candidates wilt also 


be greatly appreciated. l l 


January lo, 1958 David H. Clift 
Executive Secretary 


ALA Conferences: San Francisco, July 13-19, 1958; Washington, D.C., 
June 21-27, 1959; Montreal, June 19-25, 1960; Cleveland, July 2-8, 1961. 
Midwinter Meeting: Chicago, January 27-30, 1959, 
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Science Coverage in 



















THE NEW 1958 


COLLIER’S 
NCYCLOPEDIA 
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“For the encyclopedia with excellent informa- 
tion, thousands of illustrations, diagrams, charts, 
etc., and the most up-to-date scientific material, 


I choose COLLIER S,” 


A Prominent College Librarian Writes 


Gives 
LIBRARIANS, 
TEACHERS, STUDENTS 


Outstanding Science Coverage <= 
on such timely topics as: 20 VOLUME! | 
COMPLETELY MODERN 


Pages 
Atomic Science 70 
Chemistry-Physics 609 Write Library Division, COLLIER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 640 
Biological Science 686 i batt 
Electronics 148 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. for free booklets on 
Mathematics 137 "Space Satellites," “Inventions,” and "Enriching the General 
Meterology-Astronomy 165 Science Curriculum." 
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LOS ANGELES CITY BOARD OF EDUCATION 


These Kenter Canyon Elementary School students in Los Angeles are 


discussing science books. 


THE SCHOOL LIBRARY AND THE GIFTED CHILD 





... by Mrs, LILLIAN L. BATCHELOR, supervisor of secondary school libraries for 
the Philadelphia Board of Education. Mrs. Batchelor, who is past president of the 
American Association of School Librarians, has edited this special series of articles. 

No problem is of greater national concern today than the education of the gifted. 
Recent events have served to focus wide attention on the subject although leading 
educators have long stressed its importance to all of us. Now, for the first time in 
many years, the identification, development, and utilization of our greatest national 
resource, human talent, is being recognized as a priority item in education. 

The library is in a strategic position to enrich the curriculum and to render 
unique service to the school. Good library facilities are generally considered 
indispensable to the creative teacher working with bright children. 

This special series of articles reveals the contribution the school library is 
making and can make to the education of the academically-talented. Dr. Herminghaus 
contributes an excellent background statement on the nature of the gifted child. 
In his introductory article Dr. Bryan indicates general considerations to be fol- 
lowed in building enriched programs to meet the individual’s needs and society’s 
as well. The articles on New Trier and Los Angeles, Kent and Lawrenceville 
describe good programs in action. To these, Miss Clark adds further evidence 
of the school situations she observed throughout the country. It is interesting to 
note that the schools she visited are outstandingly successful in science and mathe- 
matics training, but that they also pride themselves on their excellent library 
facilities. 

It is hoped the material in this issue will prompt more librarians to plan for 
their gifted students, for no work is more needed—or more satisfying. Books are 
truly “the gunpowder of the mind,” and librarians should know how to use them 
to fire the imagination and ambition of bright young people. 
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The Gifted Child and the Librarian 


by Earl Herminghaus 


The following background statement on char- 
acteristics and needs of the gifted child was 
made in a paper, “The Library and the Gifted 
Child,” read in 1956 at a conference of the Amer- 
ican Society for Curriculum Development in St. 
Louis. Dr. Herminghaus is Research Consultant 


for the St. Louis Public Schools. 





What Are Gifted Children Like? 


Intellectually-gifted children, when compared 
with children in general, frequently demonstrate 
the following mental characteristics: 


A greater ability to make logical associations 

A longer attention span 

Greater originality in self-expression 

More initiative 

Evidence of the power to generalize to a higher 
degree 

Deeper and more varied interests 

Vocabularly in excess of age level 

Greater degree of inquiring curiosity 

Greater ability to follow relatively complex 
directions 

More reading in more areas for informational 
purposes 

Less patience with routine procedures and 


drill 


Emotionally-gifted children often give evidence - 


of these characteristics: 


Greater degree of social adjustment 

Superior mental health 

Greater maturity in character development 

More self-reliance 

Preference for older companions (those of 
their own mental age) 

More critical viewpoint of self and others 

Place greater value on adult approval 


Physically-gifted children tend— 


To be slightly heavier, taller, and stronger 
than their age group 

To be better coordinated physically 

To be healthier, well-nourished 

To be relatively free from nervous disorders 

To be more mature physically than their peers 


What Do Gifted Students Need? 


The general needs of gifted children are the 
same as those of all children. It is important to 
remember that gifted children need to be chil- 
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dren. Their mental age may be accelerated two, 
three, or more years, but their physical and 
social development, though superior, is usually 
not at all on a par with their mental develop- 
ment. It is this difference, this gap, which ac- 
counts for most of their problems and for the 
needs which are peculiar to them. Among these 
needs are the following: 

1) The need to accept their own mental 
ability. They need to recognize that this ability 
carries with it the acceptance of standards of 
achievement that are in proportion to the ability. 
This means that they need learning experiences 
that challenge and direct their mental growth 
qualitatively as well as quantitatively. Merely 
giving them more of the same will never meet 
this need. 

2) The need to accept others. Because of the 
premium placed by the schools on general intel- 
ligence and the ability to verbalize (qualities 
which they possess to a high degree), gifted chil- 
dren often need to learn to develop value judg- 
ments which permit them to accept all persons as 
unique individuals regardless of ability. This is, 
of course, essential to effective citizenship. The 
fulfillment of this need is extremely important 
in determining whether the abilities of the child 
are to be used later to the benefit or to the 
detriment of society. 

3) The establishment of life-work goals. Be- 
cause gifted children have a wide range of in- 
terests and because they are capable of success 
in many areas, vocational choice is often very 
difficult for them. 

4) The need for variety of experiences. This 
is, of course, a need that all children have, for 
developmental purposes, but the gifted child 
often needs direction so that he may have broad 
experiences in many areas rather than specializa- 
tion in just one area of particularly strong in- 
terest. 

5) The need for positive home and family 
relationships. These children need the guidance 
and support of a home environment established 
by parents who understand the nature of the 
child’s ability, who work cooperatively with the 
schools for the benefit of the child. 


How May the Librarian Fit into This Picture? 


This depends, obviously, on the way the li- 
brarian fits into the organizational pattern of the 


(Continued on page 108) 
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THE CHALLENGE 


by J. Ned Bryan 


Dr. Bryan is director of the Academically 
Talented Pupil Project of the National Educa- 
tion Association. He is on leave for the aca- 
demic year 1957-58 from Rutgers University, 
where he is a professor of education. 


The academically-talented, perhaps more than 
any other pupils in the American high school, 
can be challenged to take advantage of the 
rich or potentially rich resources of the school 
library. Such challenges, however, are not in- 
evitable. They must be consciously planned in 
terms of 1) the known characteristics of stu- 
dents having the ability to do academic work 
at a high level, 2) the educational program 
provided, and 3) the expectations of a demo- 
cratic society. In a period beset by critical 
shortages of highly trained manpower, such 
challenges are increasingly important to 
America’s future. 

Surveys have shown that many of the intel- 
lectually-able youth in America fail to com- 
plete their high-school education and that 
many of those who do graduate have no par- 
ticular plans or desires for furthering their 
education.t Surveys also indicate that the 
least satisfactory high-school experiences for 
such bright students are often based upon 
inadequate academic challenges.? While such 
studies have not demonstrated, nor can it be 


* Theodore Bienenstok, “Why Many Fail to Go to 
College,” The University of the State of New York, 
Bulletin to the Schools, 43:161-62. 

* Paul L. Dressel and John M. Grabow, “The Reac- 
tions of Gifted High School Graduates,” a study 
conducted at Michigan State University. 
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Hilyard John Brown, a sixth-grader at the Kenter 
Canyon Elementary School, Los Angeles, found 
books on baseball in his school library 


inferred, that a lack of academic challenges is 
the sole or even the major reason for such 
drop-outs, the characteristics of such individ- 
uals make it highly probable that properly 
conceived challenges would induce many of 
them to remain in school. 

In considering challenges which can be pro- 
vided through the high-school library, it must 
be kept in mind that intellectually-able sec- 
ondary-school students are but a part of the 
main stream of American youth. Differences 
in the intellectual capacity of individuals 
within a group identified as academically- 
talented may be marked. Nevertheless, while 
it is recognized that such students must be 
considered as individuals, the academically- 
able can be identified by certain more or less 
common traits. It is these characteristics 
which provide valuable clues to the most de- 
sirable educational patterns and challenges. 

Careful studies and observations have 
shown that academically-talented high-school 
pupils are usually rapid learners, good or- 
ganizers, and skillful thinkers. They are above 
average in their use of vocabulary and in 
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reading skills. They ask relevant questions, 
see relationships, and are good problem solv- 
ers. They are creative, curious, and at times 
quite critical. They have initiative, persever- 
ance, and frequently a wide range of interests. 
They usually possess considerable physical 
stamina and undertake tasks requiring much 
time and energy. They are usually friendly, 
honest, helpful, charitable, and good leaders. 
In general the academically-talented pupil is 
highly verbal, capable of considerable inde- 
pendent study, and able to profit by rather 
specialized educational services. 

The characteristics which distinguish the 
academically-talented as a group suggest tech- 
niques for furthering their educational devel- 
opment. Commonly these are categorized as 
enrichment, homogeneous grouping, or ad- 
vanced placement. All, however, may be sub- 
sumed under the term enrichment. Enrichment 
provides experiences and opportunities þe- 
yond that offered the average student of the 
same chronological age. Homogeneous group- 
ing and advanced placement are thus but 
specific ways of providing enrichment. Under 
any administrative system, the challenge to 
the academically-talented student should be 
that of enrichment. 

Challenges provided the academically-tal- 
ented through the high-school library must 
also be designed in terms of the expectations 
of American society and the aims of secondary 
education. In addition to goals established for 
the average student, it is expected that the 
intellectually-capable, liberally educated youth 
will use creative approaches to the solution of 
personal and social problems and have the 
knowledge, skills, and insights to insure op- 
timum social change consistent with the high- 
est ethical standards of leadership. 

Each school library with its strengths, its 
weaknesses, and its particular setting poses 
unique problems for providing the most ade- 
quate academic challenges. It is a truism that 
no one set of specific suggestions is adequate 
or even desirable for use in every situation. 
But challenges, even as characteristics, can be 
considered in general terms. 

The library, as an adjunct to the classroom, 
can provide enrichment and suggest special- 
ized techniques. As a repository for literary, 
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historical, scientific, and artistic treasures, it 
can provide an ideal setting for certain inde- 
pendent study. 

A student may be challenged to find, to 
read, to analyze, to synthesize, to evaluate, and 
to appreciate. The brightest secondary-school 
students more than any others need to find 
information and do other research. They may 
be challenged to use more advanced biblio- 
graphic techniques and to search for and use 
original, rather than secondary, sources. They 
may be challenged to read a textbook more 
effectively, to take better notes, and to make 
better outlines. They may be challenged to 
adapt their reading rate to the material read, 
be it easy, difficult, or unusual. They may be 
challenged to analyze and evaluate propa- 
ganda. They may be challenged to listen to 
music, to see works of art, to create, and to 
enjoy. 

Library services and materials, even the 
very best, are but a mundane framework 
within which the academically-talented can be 
fired with the ardent zeal which will cause 
the spirit to soar. Of course the mechanics 
of keeping-the-books should not be allowed to 
interfere with full opportunities. Of course the 
talented should be given special privileges 
commensurate with their needs and responsi- 
bilities. Of course opportunities should be 
provided for exploration above and beyond 
the immediate problem under investigation. 
Of course the talented should be encouraged 
to search for meaning in every realm of en- 
deavor. But these alone are not enough. 

In the final analysis the librarian, the 
teacher, the parent, or the friend who is aware 
of the characteristics of the gifted, cognizant 
of the goals of society, and genuinely inter- 
ested in the individual and his problems—one 
of these will strike fire. It is the interaction 
between individuals which opens up new vis- 
tas, makes the drab come alive. The truly 
imaginative can make the library a place of 
untold riches for the academically-talented 
who can use its resources so well. The chal- 
lenge is indeed multifold—to society to pro- 
vide the facilities, to the librarian to stimulate 
the talented, and to the student to enlarge the 
horizons of his intellect. For no man knows 
the limit of the human mind. 
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PHILADELPHIA HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Members of the Science Exploratory Classes at the Philadelphia High School for Girls pursue special 
interests. An aspiring veterinarian, Krisdean Moore, stands near her F amily Tree of the Horse as 


Elsa Hanle and Henrietta Goethe discuss Elsa’s rock collection report. 





AMERICA’S SCHOOL LIBRARIES PROVIDE FOR THE GIFTED 


‘As I visited many fine schools interested in 
sroviding adequately for their gifted students, 
t was evident to me that there is wide accept- 
ince of the belief that the best means of pro- 
iding for such students is through enrich- 
nent. The potential contribution of the school 
ibrary to the enrichment of learning for the 
tifted is enormous, and the possibilities for 
eal service are manifold.” 

So writes Miss Clark of a survey trip, taken 
n 1955 under a Ford Foundation Fellowship, 
uring which she visited more than eighty 
chools in 17 states. Miss Clark is head of the 
vathematics department at the Philadelphia 
ligh School for Girls, a college preparatory 
ublic high school for selected students which 
` over one hundred years old. 


by E. Kathryn Clark 


At the Horace Mann School in New York City, 
the library is considered to be the center of 
the teaching. The main library houses more 
than 15,000 volumes for a student enrollment 
of approximately 600, and is supplemented by 
a good-sized reference study hall. The Phillips 
Exeter Academy in New Hampshire provides 
an atmosphere which so surrounds the 750 
students with opportunity for good reading as 
to be a veritable paradise for potential schol- 
ars. The main library houses approximately 
40,000 volumes plus a number of American 
and foreign newspapers and periodicals. There 
are also separate department libraries, dor- 
mitory libraries, a Latin study with a refer- 
ence library, and the library of old books 
belonging to the two debating societies. The 
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PHILADELPHIA HIGH SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 


Math Adventurer, annual mathematics publica- 
tion, is edited and written by a student staff. 


administration states: “It is probably true 
that a school is only as good as its faculty; 
certainly, of second importance, at least, is 
its library” (Phillips Exeter Bulletin, Vol. 44, 
No. 4, p. 23). 

Fine libraries are also to be found in public 
schools which provide for the gifted. Walnut 
Hills High School in Cincinnati, has one of 
the most impressive libraries to be found in 
any preparatory school, as does Central High 
School in Philadelphia. In Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio, the high school has several libraries— 
one for its eighth-grade students, a junior li- 
brary for the ninth- and tenth-grade students, 
and a senior library for the eleventh- and 
twelfth-graders. The John Adams High School 
in Cleveland, has one library for general in- 
formation and another for English and rec- 
reational reading. The Santa Monica High 
School in California, enrolling approximately 
2000 students, has a library of 20,000 vol- 
umes. These few cases indicate that schools 
seeking to provide for gifted students recog- 
nize that a good library is important to the 
success of their program. 

The atmosphere of the library should be 
conducive to browsing as well as to study. At 
the University High School in Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, two balconies in the library are re- 
served for the use of seniors who are “A” and 
“B” students. At the Hunter College High 
School in New York City, there is a lounge 
in the library. At the Bronx High School of 
Science, the library has a music lounge where 
students listen through earphones to good 
music while they study. Such opportunities 
help to enrich the student’s cultural back- 
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ground and make him more appreciative of 
fine music. 


THE LIBRARY IS A RESOURCE CENTER 


In the many courses designed for the gifted, 
wide reading is emphasized repeatedly. An 
examination of course content and bibliog- 
raphies developed by the Subject Matter Com- 
mittees of the School and College Study of 
Admission with Advanced Standing reveals 
that wide reading is expected. The importance 
of a well-equipped school library is obvious. 
At the Evanston Township High School in 
Illinois, a college-level course in European 
History requires the use of approximately 
twenty books in addition to the regular text, 
and this to such an extent that many are made 
available in multiple copies. At the high 
school in Brookline, Massachusetts, students 
in advanced seminar courses in Modern Civili- 
zation and American History are expected to 
read a book a fortnight. A correlated course 
in English, Science, and Social Studies for 
ninth-grade students of high ability at the 
New Trier Township High School in Win- 
netka, Illinois, makes use of “extensive librar- 
ies of reference texts, collateral readings, and 
other library materials.” Circulating such ma- 
terials through the school library is felt to 
have many advantages. 

The emphasis on independent study and 
research also highlights the role of the school 
library. Some schools permit gifted students 
to be released from class to work in the school 
library on special research topics, as is the 
case at the Riverdale School for Girls in New 
York City. In San Diego, it is recognized that 
books are important in stimulating and chal- 
lenging gifted students to work at maximum 
potential. Such students are released to work 
on library assignments in lieu of unnecessary 
drill or routine work. In the science seminar 
at Evanston Township High School, and the 
mathematics seminar for ninth-year gifted 
students at La Cumbre Junior High School in 
Santa Barbara, California, students are ex- 
pected to do research work. In some schools 
enrichment is administered on an individual 
basis in heterogeneous classes. To all such 
activities the well-equipped school library con- 
tributes much. 
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Some schools, in particular those special- 
izing in mathematics and science in New York 
City, have student publications which feature 
research articles by students. At the Philadel- 
phia High School for Girls the resources of 
the school library and the assistance of the 
librarian are of great value in preparing arti- 
cles for the mathematics bulletin. 

Unquestionably, many schools are recog- 
nizing the importance of the school library 
as a resource center. In fact, one high-school 
committee concerned with a program for the 
gifted “specifically requested that there be an 
əxamination of library facilities and services 
x0 that maximum research opportunities 
would be available.” 


RESEARCH SKILLS ARE TAUGHT 


To make maximum use of library resources, 
sven gifted students need training in tech- 
1iques of research, the use of the card cata- 
og, various indices, and other reference tools. 
In Portland, Oregon, “films depicting the 
roper use of the library and reference books,” 
ind “work in outlining and organizing of ma- 
erials for research compositions” are a part of 
he ninth-grade orientation unit of the Eng- 
ish-Social Studies course developed for stu- 
lents with exceptional endowment. At the 
3rooklyn Technical High School, the first 
erm’s work in English includes training in 
ise of the card catalog, reference books, and 
seneral resources of the library. These typical 
ipproaches to the problem of group training 
it the secondary level involve both teachers 
ind librarians. 

The earlier such training is given the better. 
"hat it can be done even at the elementary- 
chool level is evidenced by the successful 
irograms in Major Work Classes of Cleve- 
and, and at the Colfax Elementary School in 
ittsburgh. 


READING GUIDANCE IS NEEDED 


Although gifted students are potentially 
mnivorous readers, they do not always de- 
elop the habit naturally. Some do far too 
ittle reading. They need encouragement and 
uidance, and are apt to react against read- 


* Summary of the Program for the More Capable 
ud Talented Student, Santa Barbara City Schools, 
lepartment of Child Guidance, 1953, p. 12. 





ing material below their level. An extreme 
instance is the case of a second-grade boy with 
an I.Q. of 178 who was referred to the school 
psychologist because he was not reading. Ac- 
tually, he was bored with reading materials 
far below his intellectual level. Like many 
other gifted students, he was able to read con- 
siderably beyond his grade level. An experi- 
ment in Hazleton, Pennsylvania, with a junior 
high-school reading group of 20 superior stu- 
dents which met twice a month to discuss their 
reading, proved they could benefit from read- 
ing materials above their level. They read such 
books as Neuhaus—The History and Ideals 
of American Art; Chase—The Economy of 
Abundance; Engle—Psychology—Principles 
and Applications; Spaeth—At Home with 
Music; and selections from Toynbee’s War 
and Civilization.? In English classes for rapid 
learners at Santa Monica High School, Cali- 
fornia, students read on widely varying levels 


*M. Gregory and W. J. McLaughlin, “Advanced 
Reading for the Bright Child,” Clearing House, XXVI 
(December 1951), p. 203-5. 


Evanston Township High School students help 
their librarians. These sophomore English honor 
students are compiling a list of books to be pur- 
chased by their school library. In this project 
they familiarize themselves with new books, re- 
viewing media, and bibliographical aids such as 
the Book Review Digest, Publishers’ Weekly, 
Saturday Review, and the New Yorker. 


EVANSTON TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL 
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and consider such questions as “Can you 
change human nature?” for which references 
extend from Oedipus Rex through Darwin and 
Freud to 1984. In San Diego, an interesting 
case reported “concerned a reading program 
for a ninth-grader in which the works of 
Locke, Montaigne, Smith, and other eight- 
eenth-century political philosophers were stud- 
ied and reported on.” These are but a very 
few of the many schools which have learned 
through direct experience that gifted students 
can read with profit beyond their grade level. 
Ample material of this sort should certainly 
be provided through the school library. 

Recreational reading along lines of special 
interest should be guided and channeled by 
the librarian into individual reading programs 
that stimulate the mind and develop, as the 
student matures, an appreciation of and ap- 
petite for the best in literature. 

Some schools seek to stimulate interest in 
library research by encouraging students to 
pursue their special interests. One gifted girl 
became most enthusiastic when she was urged 


* Information Regarding Program for Gifted Pupils, 
Instructional Division Circular, San Diego City 
Schools, p. 3. 


to do research in social studies class pertain- 
ing to the history of mathematics. Her en- 
thusiasm would not have been so great had 
the assignment been unrelated to the field of 
mathematics in which she was vitally inter- 
ested. By capitalizing upon and nurturing the 
special interests of gifted students, subsequent 
broadening of interests can be achieved. 
Both school librarians and classroom teach- 
ers are responsible for finding ways of stimu- 
lating students. In Altoona, Pennsylvania, the 
reading interests of gifted children in the ele- 
mentary schools are developed by the presen- 
tation of reviews of new books received in the 
school library. Talks by the school librarian 
to high-school seminars in Floral Park, New 
York, have also proved extremely effective. 


The evidence is clear regarding the school 
library’s contribution to the education of the 
gifted. More and more the well-equipped 
school library is looked upon as essential to 
any program of enrichment. The school li- 
brary serves as a resource center, a training 
center, and a center for reading guidance; it 
is an instructional and motivating force par 
excellence in the education of the gifted. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY 


AND THE GIFTED 


by Mildred Frary 


Miss Frary is elementary librarian of the 
library section, Los Angeles City Schools. 





Los Angeles has been experimenting with dif- 
ferent programs to discover ways in which the 
needs of mentally-gifted children can be met 
in the elementary schools. In one area of our 
city, children from several schools meet with 
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a special teacher for three hours each week for 
enrichment activities. In another area, a re- 
serve teacher is assigned to one school to work 
with the faculty in preparing projects or ma- 
terials directed towards the gifted in each 
classroom. Other schools are conducting in- 
dividualized interest and reading projects. 
School library service—varied and immedi- 
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ately available—has been essential to all types 
of programs. 

Children and teachers have library books 
supplied to them through a dual service. Cen- 
tralized libraries are functioning in 141 of 
our 400 elementary schools. About 30 librar- 
ies are added each year. In addition, the 8000 
teachers may order classroom collections from 
the main Los Angeles City Schools Library 
and exchange them at any time. Six elemen- 
tary librarians from the Library Section ad- 
minister these collections. 

One of these librarians is assigned to the 
gifted program as part of her regular duties. 
She attends meetings of the teachers and su- 
pervisors of the gifted and coordinates their 
planning with library materials. This same 
curriculum-library coordination is present in 
the planning for and service to teachers of 
Special Education and Remedial Reading. 

Book selection for gifted children at this 
level is less of a problem now than it was a 
few years ago. Several fields of interest in non- 
fiction which have consistently reappeared in 
their requests can now be found in excellent 
titles bridging the gap to junior and senior 
high-school books. Archeology, history of 
mathematics and language, electricity, and 
chemistry are regularly requested subjects. 
Additional titles in art, music, travel, foreign 
anguages, and government still need to be 
written for this age group. 

Informal discussions of books and reading 
setween children and librarians have shown 
he children reading and enjoying fiction at 





‘It has been 20 to 30 years since most scien- 
ists in Russia who worked on the space satel- 
ite were in high school. Perhaps the exalted 
‘lace of researchers, scientists, and teachers 
n contemporary Russian society can get a lit- 
le of the credit, but if the Russian system of 
ducation and its implications for the future 
hrow us into consternation, it should be be- 
ause Russia is spending twice as much of its 
nnual income for education today as is the 
Jnited States.”—“‘Hogs, Ax Handles, and 
Voodpeckers,” published by the American 
issociation of School Administrators. 





LOS ANCELES CITY BOARD OF EDUCATION 


At the Kenter Canyon Elementary School in Los 
Angeles, a group is using reference material on 
South America. 


their own age level. While they may delve 
into their fathers’ technical books, they are 
still children and relish the antics of Carolyn 
Haywood’s Eddie and Ellen MacGregor’s Miss 
Pickerell on her reluctant way to Mars. 

Some activities have proved valuable to 
both the children and the librarians. Informal 
book discussions often bring out facets of a 
child’s personality which formal testing does 
not reveal. By recording the discussions on 
tape, the librarian, the teacher and the coun- 
selor can return to the needed information, 
We learn where a child is in his reading and 
can go on from there. The child who is being 
pushed beyond his years, the child who is 
rooted to one subject, the child who hasn’t 
time to read—all turn up as the discussion 
gathers momentum. 

Some schools have gathered their high- 
index children into library clubs. They meet 
for book discussions, act as school library 
assistants, and review new books. They in 
turn share their enthusiasm with their class- 
mates. In one school, the upper-grade children 
have become adept at storytelling and reading 
aloud to younger groups. 

Continuing evaluations of the gifted pro- 
grams usually point out in one way or an- 
other that success is based on books, libraries, 
and reading guidance unlimited! 
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Mr. Park is librarian of the Kent School, 
Kent, Connecticut, a private, college prepara- 
tory church school for boys, grades 8-12. 


Fs GRE ea a er 
At the Kent School, work directly related to 
the classroom program makes demands upon 
the library throughout the year. In mathe- 
matics and physics, for example, a wide selec- 
tion of texts and supplementary materials is 
provided for definite assignment and for inci- 
dental reference. 

In many cases multiple copies of books are 
purchased so that the courses are not con- 
fined to a single text. This is especially im- 
portant in physics, where it is difficult to 
find a good high-school text for gifted stu- 
dents and where college texts may be too far 
advanced for regular use. The library refer- 
ence shelf enables special assignments to be 
made in college texts, exposing the students to 
a mature presentation of material. As the year 
progresses, more and more use is made of 
these college texts. 

The story is similar in calculus. A wide 
range of texts is provided, assignments are 
made in them, and the students are encour- 
aged to browse. In this way, they get the habit 
of seeking what they fail to find in one book 
within the pages of another. It is important 
for advanced students to ‘realize that one 
author may offer something specially adapted 
to their particular needs, and that this infor- 
mation can be sought out without the aid of 
an instructor. 

Displays have been found most effective 
in stimulating an awareness of science proj- 
ects and the possibility of further exploration 
through the utilization of library resources. 
For example, a recent display of books on 
mathematics centered around the science de- 
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GIFTED STUDENTS ARE STIMULATED 
BY LIBRARY RESOURCES 


by John G. Park 


partment’s new 160-power Questar telescope, 
establishing in the student’s mind a correla- 
tion between classroom mathematics and as- 
tronomy. Similarly in biology a display show- 
ing the microscope, slides, penicillin culture, 
teaching models of the human brain, and the 
“anatomical” cat gave impetus to the use of 
new biology reference sources and journals. 

The library offers a wide range of writings 
that expand the boundaries of the regular 
courses and lead into new and fascinating 
fields. The periodical collection, with such 
publications as Scientific American, Bulletin 
of the Atomic Scientists, Nucleonics, Electron- 
ics, and Journal of the American Chemical 
Society, allows the gifted student to explore 
on his own. 

In the English program, twelfth-grade stu- 
dents have a choice of eight seminar courses 
during the second semester, and the intensive 
studies of various fields in small sections of 
four to eight students call for the use of the 
reserve collection for multiple copies of vari- 
ous related texts. Students competing for hon- 
ors standing take oral tests which require 
familiarity with material not covered in 
courses but available in the library. The 
Blodgett collection of more than two hundred 
eighteenth-century first editions is available 
to the gifted student who can handle such 
treasures as Johnson’s Dictionary, Chester- 
field’s Letters, Boswell’s Life of Johnson, and 
Richardson’s Clarissa. 

The courses in Contemporary History and 
United States History have similar projects 
and in these areas the library has been very 
fortunate in the displays that it has been able 
to have through the cooperation of nearby 
university libraries. A microfilm reader and a 
map collection are both invaluable aids to 
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reference and orientation in these fields. 

A few years ago the library opened the 
“Book Cafeteria.” Starting with one rack of 
sarefully selected paperback titles, the “Cafe- 
eria” has grown rapidly. Today it serves as 
1 source of the latest titles appearing in this 
nedium, but also an invaluable source of 
‘nrichment for the collections being started 
»y young bibliophiles. The titles cover a wide 
‘ange of subjects and many are selected for 
heir direct correlation with classroom work. 
(he gifted student here finds a wealth of ex- 
‘iting information extending his horizons and 
veckoning to new and unexplored fields. 


Extra-curricular clubs such as science and — 


lebating offer opportunities to the gifted stu- 
lent, and the activities of these organizations 
lraw heavily upon library resources. The 
cholastic association, the Guild, requires that 
ach member present a paper once every two 
reeks. This may be a piece of original study 
upported by research, interviews, and data 
ollected by the boy himself. After presenta- 
ion, the writer must submit to a thirty-minute 
eriod of questioning by students and faculty 
iembers of the Guild. 

It is not easy to pin down the factors that 
imulate students, but two of them certainly 
re curiosity and self-confidence, and the li- 
rary at the Kent School is attempting to 
evelop both of these qualities. 





Special attention to the gifted? Yes, and there 
re many ways to achieve it. All require money 
id more flexible facilities, but we can do it 
we have the support. We need not have a 
‘parate system or a school across town for 
ie elite in order to give a talented child a 
tance to achieve his best. Public education 
n't content to select a winner; it is a process 
help each child—the backward one, the av- 
age one, the superior one—to make the very 
ost out of himself now and for whatever days 
e to come.”—‘Hogs, Ax Handles, and 
oodpeckers.” 





This poem and a booklet of cartoons 
illustrating it were concocted 

by two Kent School students 

to emphasize student interest in the library. 


At Kent Everybody Reads 


People read for hours and hours, 
People read while taking their showers, 
People read on athletic fields, 

People read while running to meals. 


People read to make hours go faster, 
People read to get drag with a master, 
People read to scoff at the masses, 
People read while sleeping in classes. 





Some at ignorance rumble and snort, 

Some just don’t go out for a sport. 

People read while changing their 
sheets, 

People study old Shelley and Keats. 


People read while calisthenically slav- 
ing, 

Even people read while they're shav- 
ing. 

There are those who read to be filled 
with veracity, 

And those who desire to work to ca- 


pacity. 


All these people flock to the library, 

For seconds and minutes and hours 
they tarry, 

Coming from classrooms and crannies 
and nooks, 

Immersed in the world of their favorite 


books. 


Folklore and novels and tales by the 
shel fful, 

Textbooks and histories that always 
prove helpful; 

The library’s worth, to the whole world 
we'll shout it, 

Everyone here is just crazy about it! 
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NEW TRIER TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL 


Students at New Trier Township High School, Winnetka, Illinois, read for their Great Books course. 


GREAT BOOKS COURSE SENDS STUDENTS TO THE LIBRARY 


by Lionel Lightner and Robert H. Carpenter 





Mr. Lightner was the originator of the Great 
Books course at New Trier Township High 
School, Winnetka, Illinois, described in this 
article. Mr. Carpenter, who is head of the 
English Department, also serves as Dean of 
the Faculty at New Trier. 





Most librarians and English teachers like to 
think of the library as a place where intellec- 
tually-curious and enthusiastic students go of 
their own accord to search out significant 
books dealing with questions of concern to 
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them. In more practical moments, it is recog- 
nized that a necessary step toward this desir- 
able goal is directed work in the use of library 
facilities. Gifted students become bored with 
drill routines, but respond to exacting assign- 
ments worth their efforts. The library must, 
therefore, become a place well understood 
from a number of specific assignments and 
well respected for providing significant an- 
swers. 

At New Trier Township High School one 
means of guiding students in these two direc- 
tions has been the Great Books course pat- 
terned after the original adult program, using 
some of the same books, and offered to a 
group of seniors each year. Besides requiring 
a definite amount of searching in the library, 
the course has attempted the more imagina- 
tive task of stirring up the students’ thinking 
so that they go to the library of their own 
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volition to seek out additional readings. 

The fundamental idea in the minds of 
teachers who set up the course was that most 
of the material offered to high-school students 
was too easy for capable students. As Profes- 
sor Whitehead said in The Aims of Education, 
“If it were easy, the book ought to be burned, 
for it cannot be educational.” In our Great 
Books course, teachers set out to find difficult 
and inspiring literature for students of un- 
usual ability. Incidentally, their discoveries 
have since affected the choice of literature in 
other groups as well. 

The course is run as a colloquium with two 
teachers who require students to write a 
weekly paper in class on an assigned topic 
touching on a specific book. Later the group 
meets for a one and three-quarter hour dis- 
cussion. The teachers try to give the impres- 
sion that they are not teachers but discussion 
leaders. The students know that each book 
will be discussed in much the same way; that 
is, the class will attempt first to come to terms 
with the author to try to find out what he 
says about the subject; next, the class will try 
to determine the significance of his views; 
finally, they will discuss the truth of his find- 
ings. In all of the discussion the leaders at- 
tempt to use a Socratic method of questioning. 
They keep the discussion as lively as possible 
by turning from one student to another to 
comment on the accuracy, significance, or 
truth of what has been said. 

The weekly composition is, of course, an 
important part of the proceedings. The teach- 
ers are interested primarily in a simple state- 
ment of a point of view. One type of question 
requires that the student grasp the idea of the 
whole book; the other kind requires that the 
student analyze some closely written page, giv- 
ing the arguments and propositions presented 
by the author in developing some single spe- 
cific point. 

After reading Plato’s Apology and Crito 
and the Declaration of Independence, the stu- 
dents might be asked to write on the general 
question, “Would Socrates have signed the 
Declaration of Independence?” For a specific 
question, the students might be asked to read 
Aristotle’s selections on Politics and then ad- 
dress their remarks to the question, “How 
does Aristotle defend slavery?” The question 


to be discussed is assigned to the class early in 
the week. In answering questions the students 
may use their books and may prepare in 
advance as much as they like. 

At this point, the teacher may suggest other 
texts bearing on the problem. Here the student 
who has been required through his first three 
years of high school to do some “digging” in 
the library will remember that the resources 
of a well-stocked library can provide supple- 
mentary information and ideas about the 
question. The teacher and the librarian ean 
be of great assistance to gifted students by 
refraining from doing the work for them; 
they must encourage the student to use his 
own wits and not depend upon the staff to 
do the research. In this way gifted students 
learn to use their own resources as well as 
those of the library to search out pertinent 
statements. 

The course was originally designed to stress 
the arts of reading, writing, listening, and 
speaking, with emphasis rather evenly dis- 
tributed among the four. The original heavy 
emphasis on expository material has been 
lightened to allow more room for imaginative 
prose and poetry, but the conviction remains 
that better thinking habits are developed by 
reading difficult expository books and stating 
one’s own views of the material read. Again, 
the development of the gifted student’s grasp 
of ideas and power to express his own views 
is enhanced by repeated visits to the library 
to avail himself of the resources of other 
writers who have dealt with topics similar to 
the question he is examining. 

In summary, gifted students need some spe- 
cific required assignments in library research, 
but these should not be carried to the point of 
becoming dull routine. Gifted students need 
to read difficult expository material and to 
express their own views on such materials. 
They need to be made to do their own re- 
search with encouragement and guidance from 
librarians and teachers. They need to have 
their imagination fired and their curiosity 
aroused by lively discussions of significant 
literary materials so that their intellectual 
curiosity will impel them to go to the library 
for additional material. We believe that our 
Great Books course is one means of accom- 
plishing these purposes in a secondary school. 
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Mr. Thurber is librarian of the Lawrenceville 
School, Lawrenceville, N.Y., a non-sectarian 


private preparatory school for boys aged 
12-18. 





“If the school course in history is to be in 
any sense preparatory as well as terminal, if 
it is to serve as the starting point of fruitful 
college work in social studies, it must do 
more than discipline; it must suggest un- 
charted seas of knowledge and fill students 
with the desire to explore on their own initia- 
tive. If a student is to become a ‘self-starter’ 
so far as his education in college is concerned, 
he must be given practice in independent 
learning at school. It is important to give the 
able boy his head, writes one school history 
teacher, ‘and let him kick out at the walls of 
his talents’.””* 

At the Lawrenceville School a senior honors 
course in United States History is an example 
of advanced work which requires extensive 
participation by the school library. The object 
is to train a selected group of students in 
independent learning through the organization 
of a paper involving the use of a wide range 
of research materials. Papers vary in length 
from 6000 to 15,000 words, and preparation 
is carried on for several months, in addition 
to the required history classes. 

Early in the year this group meets in the 
library with their instructor and the librarian 
for a brief review of general bibliographi- 
cal tools and an introduction to specialized 
sources of information in United States his- 
tory. Subsequently each student compiles an 
evaluative bibliography of books in a general 
area of interest to him, basing his evaluations 


1 General Education in School and College; A 
Committee Report by Members of the Faculties of 
Andover, Exeter, Lawrenceville, Harvard, Princeton, 


and Yale (Harvard Univ. Pr., 1952), p. 73. 
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HONORS IN HISTORY REQUIRE LIBRARY USE 
by 


Gerrish Thurber 


on whatever critical comments he can assem- 
ble. 

When the topics for the papers have been 
settled with the instructor, the librarian takes 
continuing cognizance of special needs which 
may arise. Sometimes a difficulty is resolved 
by suggestions for a more exhaustive search 
among materials already in the library; at 
other times the identification and purchase of 
new material is necessary or, in some in- 
stances, students are given permission to use 
the Princeton University Library, which is 
near at hand and cordial to its neighbors. 

Special reserve shelves are maintained for 
basic material in demand by students, and use 
is made of the Lawrenceville School library’s 
unusually large collection of bound periodi- 
cals. 

A fund which was given to encourage this 
type of course provides the means of pur- 
chasing essential new books and also supports 
the award of three book prizes for the best 
papers. A faculty jury chooses papers for con- 
sideration by an outside judge, who in turn 
names three winners to be honored at com- 
mencement. The book prizes are selected 
jointly by the instructor and the librarian, 
with careful consideration of the interests and 
capacity of each winner. Handsome begin- 
nings for personal libraries have materialized 
in this way. 

A sampling of titles of papers written in 
recent years gives some notion of the nature 
and scope of these papers: Thomas Jefferson 
and the Classical Revival in American Archi- 
tecture; V ersailles—the Italians, the Conflict, 
and Woodrow Wilson; The Garvey Move- 
ment; The Origin of the Damnyankee. 

Copies of these research papers are kept on 
permanent file in the library. To succeeding 
classes they show the possibilities for explor- 
ing on one’s own initiative and of stretching 
one’s talents to turn potential excellence into 
tangible achievement. 
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Mrs. Gearhart is librarian of San Rafael High 
School, California; Mr. Foster is assistant su- 
perintendent of the Marin County, California, 
public schools. 








The school library in a program for the gifted 
must contain a wide variety of all kinds of ma- 
terials selected with knowledge of the inter- 
ests, needs, and possibilities for growth of 
this group of students. These materials will in- 
clude not only books, magazines, pamphlets, 
tape recordings, and records, which will de- 
velop and expand interests and enrich the 
existing collection, but also a resource file 
of business, labor and professional leaders in 
the community—persons who are able to chal- 
lenge and inspire these gifted children. 

Standard evaluation aids in the selection of 
materials for children and young people will 
first be used—the Standard Catalog for High 
School Libraries and the Children’s Catalog 
of the H. W. Wilson Company; the Basic 
Book Collections for elementary, junior, and 
senior high-school libraries published by the 
American Library Association; the Booklist 
and Top of the News (“Recent Adult Books 
for Young People”) for current books. 

A student’s love of learning may grow by 
using certain books from annotated lists in 
special fields, such as Hiliary J. Deason’s An 
Inexpensive Science Library which lists paper- 
bound science books on various subjects, 


LIBRARY MATERIALS FOR THE GIFTED 


by Mrs. Gladys K. Gearhart and Richard L. Foster 


Many readers may already have used Mr. 
Deason’s Traveling High School Science Li- 
brary of two hundred books, also issued by 
the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science and the National Science 
Foundation (1515 Massachusetts Ave. N.W.. 
Washington 5, D.C. Bibliography of books in- 
cluded, 25 cents). 

Among the lists of books international in 
flavor are: Latin America in Books for Boys 
and Girls, published by the Child Study Asso- 
ciation of America (132 E. 74th Street, New 
York 21, 1956, 25 cents) ; Books Help to Build 
International Understanding, revised in 1956, 
issued free from the U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D.C.; the new Selected Bibliog- 
raphy of Books, Films, Film Slides, Records 
and Exhibitions about Asia published by the 
U. S. National Commission for Unesco (Su- 
perintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C.. 
25 cents). 

The world’s need for understanding other 
people and how they solve their problems 
leads to lists which will help supply sources 
for broad reading, so that stereotypes of races 
can be examined and a global consciousness 
developed. Useful in this area are Reading 
Ladders for Human Relations, revised and en- 
larged by Margaret Heaton and Helen Lewis 
in 1955 (American Council on Education, 
$1.75) and Augusta Baker’s Books about 
Negro Life for Children (New York Public 
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Library, 1957, 20 cents). Another valuable 
tool to sensitize readers to relationships and 
differences in their own and other environ- 
ments is Books Are Bridges, a list compiled by 
American Friends Service Committee and 
Anti-Defamation League of B’Nai B’Rith (515 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, 1957, 25 
cents). 

Bibliography of Mathematics for Secondary 
Libraries was prepared by Roberta and Louise 


Rosenbaum, and is available free from Wes- 
leyan University, Middletown, Connecticut. 
Publications of the national associations of 
teachers of mathematics, of social studies, and 
of English are usually realistic in approach 
and content. 

An inspired 1956 library workshop publi- 
cation is An Enriched Reading Program for 
the Gifted Student (University of San Fran- 
cisco, $1.50). 


A CHALLENGE FOR THE SCIENTIFICALLY TALENTED 


. excerpts from an article by HILARY J. 
Deason, director of the science library pro- 
gram of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. The traveling li- 
braries referred to consist of 200 books, di- 
vided into 8 units of 25, each unit on a 
subject in science. Eleven complete sets were 
circulated during the first year of the pro- 
gram and a twelfth set, used for demonstra- 
tion purposes, was on view at the ALA con- 
ference in Kansas City, among other places. 
Inquiries concerning the Libraries should be 
addressed to Mr. Deason at the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
1515 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 
5, D.C. 


The Traveling High School Science Library 
is administered by the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science with the fi- 
nancial support of the National Science Foun- 
dation. The effectiveness of the program was 
revealed by evaluation questionnaires com- 
pleted by 77 per cent of the students at 59 
of the 104 program schools during 1956-57, 
and frum information supplied by the science 
and mathematics teachers and librarians at 
those schools. The availability for recreational 
and collateral reading of attractive, authorita- 
tive, and well-written books on scientific and 
mathematical topics, and books about scien- 
tists and mathematicians, stimulated those 
students who availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity. Their perspectives were broadened and 
their interest deepened. Two special summer 
programs for selected groups of high-school 
students have also used the Traveling Science 
Library. 

Although the 200 books in the Traveling 
High School Science Library were selected 
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principally for the bright senior high-school 
student, who is the most likely scientific po- 
tential, many of the books can be used by 
much younger persons. As an experiment, the 
Traveling Science Library was made available 
to the Hebrew Academy in Washington, a 
preparatory school having a comparatively 
small total enrollment in grades one to ten, 
thus permitting small classes and individual 
counseling and guidance. The able services 
of a school librarian and an understanding 
science teacher resulted in a rather remarkable 
use of the science library, by students from 
the fourth grade upward. Since few of the 
books are “junior books” and none of these 
were written for a grade-school reader, this 
result is remarkable. It proved that a bright 
student under proper stimulation and guidance 
will read anything that interests him, and that 
a difficult book is often a challenge that sharp- 
ens his initiative. 





THE GIFTED CHILD AND THE LIBRARIAN 
(Continued from page 94) 


school—and on the type of program in opera- 
tion. Where there is close coordination between 
the classroom and the library, the librarian not 
only knows curriculum plans but also acts as 
consultant or resource person in the carrying out 
of those plans. Materials required by gifted 
children, either as individuals or as members of 
a so-called homogeneous group, often tax the 
resources of the school librarian, and she may 
have to refer them to adult and college libraries. 
A working knowledge of the community’s re- 
sources is essential. This providing of informa- 
tional material is the most obvious aspect of the 
job. 
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“Comic 
Books... 


that’s 
kid 


It’s easy to see why 

comic books fall by 

the wayside when ‘‘age- 

conscious” teen-agers discover how 

much more excitement there is in F & W’s 

popular books for young readers. They 

really go for the fast-moving plots, 

authentic backgrounds, and true-to-life 

characters that are in every one of these 

lively stories. Choose from five new treasure lies behind the run-ins. . . 
F ; Á and the boys have a curious map 

books... each a new high in reading fun! on their side. 


MYSTERY AT DEER HILL 


by VIRGINIA FRANCES VOIGHT, illus- 
trated by Lucille Wallace. For April, 
a big-city girl, a vacation in the 
Maine woods was a frightening af- 
fair, until she met Sally and Kent 


By LOIS SNELLING. When two daring 
boys, Joe Prynne and Tip, encoun- 
ter prying strangers on the boys’ 
newly inherited property in the 
Ozarks, there’s high adventure in 
the course of this exciting tale. Of 
course, the possibility of a buried 





THREE STARS FOR STAR ISLAND 


(The Third in this fine series). 
by MARJORY HALL 
Illustrated by Jere McMahon 


In her first summer as director 
of Camp Star Island, Carolyn 
Winthrop enjoys new experi- 
ences but faces the problem of 
a bankrupt camp. How her 
friend, Ken, and her entire 
family rally to her aid makes 
an exciting, warm-hearted story 
which is sure to attract readers 
to the Star Island series. 





THE PARIS HAT 


by MARY CUNNINGHAM. Cathy 
knew that to begin a career in 
ballet would force her to give 
up her family responsibilities. 
Could she do it and still þe 
honest with herself? The arrival 
of a mysterious Paris chapeau, 
a hidden letter, and a strange 
prowler postpone her decision. 
As the story races to its thrill- 
ing climax, Cathy solves the 


Oliver and through them learned 
to appreciate the wonders of na- 
ture. Witnessing an incident of 
deer poaching, April finds herself 
in a dangerous situation and it 
takes all her new-won confidence 
to bring her safely through. 


MUSIC FOR MELANIE 


by HELEN REYNOLDS (author of 
“Karen Presents” and “We Chased 
a Rainbow”). Illustrated by Doris 
Stolberg. With only a few days re- 
maining before her examination for 
the music conservatory, Melanie 
and her brother are forced by a 
family emergency to leave home. 
On the trip an accident leaves them 
stranded on an apparently deserted 
island. A thrilling modern-day 
Robinson Crusoe story, but Mel- 
anie surprisingly puts her musical 
talents to excellent use. 








mystery of the hat and the All books published in April, $2.95 each. 
prowler and resolves her career 153 East 24th Street, 
question as well. FUNK & WAGNALLS New York 10 
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yr SOUTH OF CAPE HORN Written and Illustrated by 
Armstrong Sperry. For the first time the exciting true 
story of one of America’s first explorers, Captain Nathaniel 
Palmer, the man who gave his name to Palmer Peninsula 
in the Antarctic. Ages 12 and up. March 17. $2.95 


sr THE STAR-SPANGLED 

BANNER By Neil H. Swanson and 
Anne Sherbourne Swanson. Illus- 
trated by Norman Guthrie Rudolph. 
The thrilling story of Lex Landon 
who lived the words of our national 
anthem. Based on little-known facts, 
the book vividly portrays the fierce 
Battle of Baltimore and the events 
that led to the writing of ‘The 
Star-Spangled Banner.” Ages 12 
and up. April 1. $2.95 


HEELS By Caroline Christie. Illustrated 
by George Wilde. A fascinating story 
about an Indian boy’s eagerness to own 
a pony named Silver Heels. He and the 
pony meet with exciting adventures 
against the spectacular background of 
Glacier National Park. Ages 8 to 10. 
March 3. $2.95 


- THE YEAR WHEN & 


STARDUST FELL By Raymond F. Jones. The latest title 
in Winston’s famous Science Fiction series. This absorbing 
thriller tells what happens when a mysterious “fall-out” 
completely paralyzes civilization, reducing man to a primitive 


state. Science fiction at its exciting best, com- 
f bined with absorbing drama that shows how 








human nature might ultimately triumph over 
catastrophe. Ages 12 and up. March 17. $2.00 
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NATIONAL 
LIBRARY 
WEEK 


... at this eleventh hour 


by Len Arnold 


Staff Liaison, 
ALA Committee 
On National Library Week 


As National Library Week draws near, the at- 
tention of men, women, and children through- 
out the United States is being drawn—as never 
before—to reading and to libraries. 

Publishers’ Weekly calls it “the biggest read- 
ing promotion ever started”; the Associated 
Press has told millions that it “won’t miss a 
trick in reaching for your attention through 
church, club, radio, and the like.” 

The campaign reaches its climax during the 
week of March 16-22. What happens in this 
period . . . and afterwards . . . is largely up 
to librarians. 

Up to now, non-librarians have necessarily 
taken the lead in a joint endeavor which—for 
the first time—coordinated many resources of 
the vast communications industry with the 
work of hundreds of influential citizens whose 
initiative and energies multiply many times 
the National Book Committee’s $100,000 pro- 
motional budget. Leaders in the library pro- 
fession have helped to guide the program and 
have participated in its state-by-state organiza- 
tion, | 

Now the command passes to each individual 
librarian in every type of library and every 
kind of community. For it is only the librarian 
who can make “Wake Up and Read” mean- 
ingful wherever Americans study, 
stride, or toddle. 

Emphasis in the program “For a Better- 


work, 





BOB GORDON 


Friends of the Denver Public Library arrange an 
exhibit for a Library W eek program. Mrs. Allegra 
Saunders, member of the Library Commission of 
the public library, is holding the two books; with 
her are Mrs. Alex B. Holland of the Board of 
Directors of the Friends group and James Davis, 
librarian in the Young Adult Division of the 
Library. 


Read, Better-Informed America” is on good 
reading of all kinds, everywhere—but it is 
climaxed by National Library Week for the 
excellent reason that to most Americans, 
“reading” and “library” are like ham-and- 
eggs. This is so even in places where there is 
little reading and no library. 

This genuine identification is not with just 
any library—it is with the library people 
“know’—if only from the outside . . . the 
library in our school or college, in our plant 
or institution . . . the public library in our 
town. 

Indeed, as the National Library Week pro- 
motional crescendo mounts, as the call to the 
printed word increases in newspapers and 
magazines, on TV and radio—the focus is 
sharpened on “our” library. 

To a thoughtful librarian, therefore, slogans 
and cries . . . committees and handbooks . . . 
posters and leaflets and proclamations from 
high places . . . all the promotion and pub- 
licity are acceptable only as building up to 
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the real thing. And what is that? It is the 
way the librarian translates exhortation into 
communication in terms of a certain group 
of people who call a particular library “ours.” 

This is the time for each librarian to sit 
quietly away from the hue and hubbub and 
answer some essential questions: “What can 
best be done in this library to take advantage 
of all the attention being brought to it by the 
National Library Week program? What needs 
telling here about reading and other library 
services? Which are the more important needs 
for growth of this library to be stressed? 
What have we been doing—and not doing— 
which creates the community atmosphere in 
which telling and stressing must be projected? 

At this eleventh hour, a librarian who has 
been active in planning events and programs 
in his community has thought through these 
and similar questions, but even so, careful 
recapitulation is called for to avoid falling into 
some attractive pattern just for pattern’s sake. 
Does the pattern really fit the situation in this 
particular library . . . for these certain people 
... for this community ? 

The librarian in a large metropolitan cen- 
ter whose library program includes a con- 
tinuous public relations activity needs to make 
certain that in integrating National Library 
Week events, the most effective means are 
being taken to advance the most meaningful 
endeavors. 

The librarian in a medium-sized town or 
small community . . . in a school, college, 
business establishment, or institution .. . who 
has looked to the state committee on National 
Library Week for guidance and to the state 
library agency for assistance, must come to 
grips with the same problem of selection for 
effectiveness. 

In most areas, the two state committees— 
one of librarians, the other of prominent citi- 
zens including librarians—have helped in gen- 
eral planning, alerting civic Organizations to 
cooperate, obtaining governors’ proclamations, 
channeling ideas and materials to librarians, 
stimulating organization of local citizens com- 
mittees. State library extension agencies have 
frequently been principal sources of informa- 
tion and materials for smaller public libraries. 

But right now, every librarian must go 
it alone as the pace quickens and the national 
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In Wicomico County, Maryland, a Speakers Bu- 
reau has been organized for National Library 
Week. The board of trustees of the county library 
is assuming the responsibility for the Bureau. 
Here Mrs. Lucile Horsley, librarian of the 
Wicomico County Free Library, is shown going 
over the cards made out for civic and service or- 
ganizations in the county with Charles H. Clark, 
a dairyman who is a member of the National 
Library Week Citizens Committee. 


publicity increases to carry through National 
Library Week. He must select from among 
all the materials those which best fit the pro- 
gram in “our” library; enlist the support of 
the civic organization best suited for the job 
in “our” town; talk it over with the editors 
and commentators most influential with “our” 
people. 

There is no lack of ideas, guidance, and 
suggestions for a vigorous National Library 
Week program related as directly to the com- 
munity as are good library services them- 
selves. Recent issues of the ALA bulletin, 
Library Journal, Wilson Library Bulletin, and 
other library periodicals have devoted many 
pages to just such information. 

As for materials: There are those you will 
prefer to improvise, “tailor-made,” and those 
available from your state library extension 
agency on local subjects. Promotion materials 
for National Library Week are all obtainable 
in one place. Send your order with $5 for the 
complete kit directly to National Library 
Week, 24 West 40th St., New York 18. A 


partial list of contents of the promotion kit 
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appears on page 15 of the January ALA Bulle- 
tin. 

To many librarians and library trustees, 
there is a high note of rededication about 
National Library Week and what it stands 
for. Rededication is being carried out, literally, 
by Junior Chambers of Commerce in hundreds 
of communities on Wednesday, March 19, as 
a feature of the Jaycees “Operation Library” 
participation in National Library Week. The 
ceremonies stem from dedication of a new 
library at West Memphis, Arkansas, where 
“Operation Library”—now grown to world- 
wide proportions—was conceived and initi- 
ated. If this idea appeals to you and there is 
no Junior Chamber in your community, an- 
other service organization, your library trus- 
tees, or a special citizens committee could 
take up the idea of rededicating the public 
library. Students and faculty could do this 
in schools and colleges; employees in a busi- 
ness establishment; staff members in a hospital 
or other institution. 

To librarians and friends of libraries, there 
must come a feeling of rededication at this 
time when so much is being done to open a 
new era of interest in reading and in libraries. 
This is perhaps made more poignant since 
National Library Week comes as study, schol- 
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arship, and the acquisition of knowledge are 
seen in a new light by a whole people ... 
who would like to keep whole. If this people 
are a bit late in their perception, can the li- 
brarian do less than help them to catch up? 


nn 


INDEX OF AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARY CIRCULATION 


This index is compiled by the University of 
Illinois Library School and is based on 
monthly circulation reports from 39 public 
libraries which are known to constitute a rep- 
resentative sample of all United States public 
libraries in cities of over 25,000 (1950) popu- 
lation. In each case the index value is the 


median of the 39 libraries’ percentages found 
when their current circulation figure is divided 
by their own circulation figures for 1939 (or 
the corresponding quarter of 1939). For fur- 
ther information see pages 334-35 of the 
November 1949 ALA Bulletin. 


QUARTERLY INDEX VALUES FOR A SAMPLE OF 39 AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
1956 to DATE (CORRESPONDING QUARTER OF 1939 = 100) 


a a 











1956 1957 
Jan Apr.- July- Oct.- Jan.- Apr.- July- Oct.- 
Mar June Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec 
an niesi 105 108 91 113 102 106 119 
Per Cent Juvenile ............. 48 | 51 44 54 | 51 52 45 
Per Cent Adult Fiction ........ 25 25 32 23 | 24 24 32 
Per Cent Adult Non-Fiction ....| 27 24 24 23 | 25 24 23 





Norte: Some of these percentages are based on reports from only 33-39 libraries, since not all 39 libraries are 


able to supply all the needed data. 
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February 10: 
OUR FAMILY WORSHIPS AT HOME 


Anna Laura and Edward W. Gebhard 
49 devotion-discussions for families with children over 9. 


SEVEN-MINUTE STORIES FOR CHURCH AND HOME 


Alice Geer Kelsey 


36 modern and olden-time stories on Bible passages, other themes. 


THE MAN WHO FEARED A BARGAIN 


Harold Goad Newsham 
15 sermons on Bible characters applying the scriptures to tod 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY 


Cyril C. Richardson 


A clarification of what the classical doctrines attempt to express. 


PREFACE TO PASTORAL THEOLOGY 


Seward Hiltner 
The ministry and theory of shepherding. 


FRONTIER BISHOP 


Worth Marion Tippy 


Biography of Robert Richford Roberts, pioneer Methodist bishop. 


March 10: 


DANGEROUS FATHERS, PROBLEM MOTHERS, and 
TERRIBLE TEENS Carlyle Marney 


A book for every member of the family—to deepen family ties. 


JESUS AND HIS COMING 


J. A. T. Robinson 


What we can believe today about the second coming of Christ. 


Books published January 6: 
CHRIST BE WITH ME Walter Russell Bowie 
LETTERS TO THE SEVEN CHURCHES william Barclay 
| BELIEVE Gerald Kennedy 
THE CHURCH FACES THE ISMS Arnold B. Rhodes, editor 
THE DEATH OF CHRIST John Knox 
MELANCHTHON: THE QUIET REFORMER 


Clyde Manschreck 


~——— 
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by Helen Luce 


ast month the ALA Bulletin published a pro- 
le of the Library Services Branch on its 
ventieth birthday, concentrating on its his- 
ary and organization. In the accompanying 
rticle Helen Luce rounds out the picture with 
report of her first eight months of field work 
s a Library Extension Specialist with the 
ranch, working in 14 western states. 

Miss Luce is accustomed to a roomy land- 
cape. Before coming to the Library Services 
'ranch she was librarian of the San Bernar- 
ino County Library, California, which serves 
81,642 people in an area of 20,131 square 
iles. 


OPPORTUNITY OF A LIFETIME! 


o organize a completely new library system! 
To initiate an entirely new service to an 
area that has had none... 


7e welcome the young in heart and the 
pioneer in spirit to join us in this adventure. 


o reads the heading of a personnel flyer from 
1e Washington State Library last July offer- 


THE 


LIBRARY SERVICES ACT 
GOES WEST 


KICO STATE LIBRARY COMMISSION 
ae ee ee 


p 


| 


| INFC EMATION ‘ RECREATION - EDUCATION 
Eo- 


S 
N 


ing nine new openings for professional li- 
brarians under the state plan for the further 
extension of public library services to rural 
areas. Perhaps better than anything else, this 
is an indication of the new enthusiasm and 
ambitions which have so impressed me during 
my first year of service as a federal library 
extension specialist, specifically assigned to the 
western states. 

Incidentally, “western” is used broadly in 
this account to include 14 states: Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Utah, Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas.’ 


FIELD VISITS 


In my first eight months with the Librarv 
Services Branch, I spent 40 per cent of my 
time in the West. Initial visits to the 14 state 
libraries were brief and were mainly for the 
purpose of becoming better acquainted—to 


‘California was assigned to another staff member 
under Library Services Branch policy that a con- 
sultant does not work with the state where he was 
last employed. 
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learn all I could about the library situation in 
each state, to discuss plans for library develop- 
ment, and to interpret federal regulations. 
Subsequent visits have included participation 
in state and regional library association meet- 
ings and in workshops. In addition, I have 
made trips to project libraries and to areas 
considered for future demonstrations. 

The western region that I work with covers 
44 per cent of the United States, but it repre- 
sents less than nine per cent of the population. 
Population density for the United States as a 
whole is 50.7 per square mile; for this region 
it is 10.16. The sparse population and great 
distances between communities in this area 
create a special problem in providing adequate 
library services to all the people. 

State libraries and library associations in 
the West differ as much as the climate and 
topography. The state library extension agen- 
cies range in number of trained personnel 
from one to 24, and their budgets for 1957-58 
range from $14,750 to $380,000. Attendance 
at annual state library association meetings 
varies from some 35 to 300 people. 

Only eight of the 14 states in this area filed 
plans and received federal funds in 1956-57, 
but 13 have had plans approved for 1957-58. 
Lack of state funds to match the federal grants 
was the problem for five of the six western 
states that did not submit plans in 1956-57— 
Idaho, Kansas, Nevada, Utah, and Washing- 
ton. Wyoming did not submit a plan in either 
1956-57 or 1957-58 because the Wyoming 
Legislature in the spring of 1957 failed by 
one vote to pass enabling legislation to per- 
mit the state to participate in the LSA 
program. 


SOME DIFFICULTIES 


Although great progress is being made in 
the western states, many extremely difficult 
problems must be faced. I can only touch upon 
a few of them here. In many of these states 
there are entire counties without public library 
service. To mention but two examples, Colo- 
rado has 11 and Nebraska nine counties with- 
out a single public library. Furthermore, in 
many states some small libraries are still 
meagerly supported through bake sales, pot- 
luck suppers, and the like, with no financing 
from public funds. These libraries often func- 
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tion under boards of trustees selected by local 
clubs and organizations rather than boards ap- 
pointed by appropriate governing bodies; 
consequently, they are not able to qualify for 
state and federal aid. It is encouraging to note, 
however, that in both Arizona and Montana 
many libraries of this description are now 
securing public support and are functioning 
with legally constituted boards in order to 
utilize LSA funds by qualifying under the 
state plans. 

Further clarification of library legislation is 
planned in many of the states, and the possi- 
bility of more adequate state support looks 
promising. The development of strong library 
leadership in all parts of the states is needed; 
state library associations may help in this 
area. Many librarians and trustees are iso- 
lated—there is need for frequent regional 
meetings for planning purposes, cross-fertiliza- 
tion of ideas, and the general stimulation and 
feeling of common cause that comes from just 
plain “talking shop.” Much will be accom- 
plished from more long-range state-wide plan- 
ning—such as will result from the Nevada 
survey now being made by Mrs. Gretchen K. 
Schenk—and the county studies to be made 
this year in Kansas. 


STATE LIBRARY BUILDINGS 


I was surprised to find so many state li- 
braries housed in crowded quarters, but it is 
gratifying to report that five states are making 
progress with the space problem. Two state 
library extension agencies have moved since 
my first visit last spring. South Dakota has 
moved from a single, overcrowded room in 
the state capital to a spacious former ware- 
house. 

One of the southwestern state libraries 
moved into a vacated women’s penitentiary! 
The matron’s quarters is now the office of the 
state librarian. Fourteen cell blocks, extend- 
ing 200 feet, have shelves for books. Ordering 
and cataloging are accomplished in the guard 
section—shipping is performed from the 
kitchen. Nevertheless, this is a great improve- 
ment over the former location, a two-story 
apartment house where every hall, porch, and 
corner had been filled with apple crates for 
shelving. 

An extension division of another state li- 
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brary is negotiating a lease on a former night 
club building. It is hoped that the bar will 
prove a functional location for processing 
books! Here again, the new location is an im- 
provement. A much greater floor area will be 
available than in the present old frame struc- 
ture, which leaks, is hard to heat, and is so 
small that books have to be stored elsewhere. 

The Washington State Library has long 
been crowded in the basement of the Temple 
of Justice, but a site on the capitol grounds 
has now been approved and architects hired 
for the new state library building. While I was 
there last spring, staff members were busy 
preparing layouts for each department. 

The Kansas Traveling Library Commission 
will be moved in January from the state 
capitol, where space is so cramped that it is 
necessary to place a ladder on a table top in 
order to reach books shelved to the ceiling! 
The new quarters will be in an old but larger 
building across the street. 

Finally, the Arizona Extension Service, 
created only last spring, started in a little 
house which it has already outgrown. Plans 
are under way for moving into a commercial 


building. 


PROGRESS UNDER LSA 


I have already found much progress since 
federal funds have been made available to the 
western states under the Library Services Act. 
[n many states it has “primed the pump”— 
itimulating more state and local support for 
oublic library service to rural areas. State 
ibrary extension agencies are being strength- 
ned in order to plan and direct library de- 
velopment, and books are now going to people 
n many places who had formerly been starved 
‘or suitable reading matter. 

At the state level, the Library Services Act 
timulated substantial budgetary increases for 
yublic library service to rural areas in eight 
f the 14 states. The Extension Division of the 
\rizona Department of Library and Archives 
vas created with a budget of $31,788, and 
ervice started April 1, 1957. Then came legis- 
ation in Utah, creating a state library and 
ippropriating $100,000 for the 1957-59 bi- 
nnium. 

Both New Mexico and North Dakota se- 


ured special appropriations in amounts suff- 


cient to match federal funds. Oregon was suc- 
cessful in passing its first state grant program 
for public libraries; the $154,078 of the Act 
was the amount needed for Oregon to qualify 
for federal funds for the 1957-59 biennium. 
The state of Washington secured a special ap- 
propriation to match the federal share. Idaho 
nearly tripled its budget; and Montana showed 
a 50 per cent budget increase. 


PATTERNS OF ORGANIZATION 


Patterns of library organization developing 
in the western region range from a single 
county unit such as Williams County, North 
Dakota, to regional libraries like the Columbia 
River Regional Library Demonstration in 
Washington which embraces five counties, 
covering 14,954 square miles. Incidently, the 
Williams County Library is the first unit in a 
proposed multi-county system. Both Nebraska 
and Oregon have initiated three-county re- 
gional demonstrations, 

Montana has two federations of libraries 
which have been functioning for nearly a year. 
Features in the federations include the sharing 
of a bookmobile, centralized ordering, catalog- 
ing and processing, book order meetings, re- 
ciprocal borrowing privileges, and photo- 
copying of reference materials. More federa- 
tions are being planned in Montana as well as 
in Nebraska and Colorado and should be 
formed before the year is over. 

State library branches have been started in 
South Dakota and in New Mexico. Citizens of 
Belle Fourche helped in making possible 
South Dakota’s first demonstration by pur- 
chasing and enlarging a building to be used as 
regional headquarters. New Mexico has al- 
ready established three regional branches, 
issuing bookmobile leaflets in both Spanish 
and English to announce this new service. 

Bookmobiles have been ordered by each 
state in the area except Nevada, Utah, and 
Wyoming. These are the first bookmobiles ever 
owned by nine of these state agencies; in fact 
there are only one or two bookmobiles in many 
of the states. Montana has found the popu- 
larity of bookmobile service to be so great, 
despite disrupted schedules due to severe 
winter weather, that more bookmobiles are 
now considered essential for extending serv- 
ice to other areas of the state. 
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Employment of librarians has been going 
on at a good rate in some states, but progress 
in initiating many programs has been slowed 
down by the problem of recruiting. It has 
been difficult to keep an up-to-date count, but 
it appears that at least 26 librarians have been 
hired in connection with state programs to ex- 
tend library service in these 14 states. As 
examples, Colorado has employed four area 
directors; New Mexico has secured librarians 
for each of the three regional branches; Ore- 
gon has hired several to serve as field workers, 
regional, and bookmobile librarians. 

Legislation beneficial to the development 
of libraries was enacted in many states last 
spring. The legislation already mentioned in 
Utah, Arizona, and Oregon were milestones in 
these states. North Dakota has a new law 
which provides for establishment of county 
libraries by petition. Nebraska’s new legisla- 
tion makes it possible for a county to contract 
with another for library service, thus avoid- 
ing the delay and cost of a county vote. 

In Kansas the law relating to the Traveling 
Libraries Commission was amended, making 
it possible to establish branch offices and serv- 











ice centers and to enter into contracts for ad- 
ministering demonstration libraries. Another 
new Kansas law places one mill of the library 
levy outside the aggregate limit in order to 
create a sounder tax base. 

I have the greatest admiration and praise 
for the many dedicated librarians, board mem- 
bers, and friends of libraries who are putting 
in countless hours in the planning, the initiat- 
ing, and in all other aspects of the work of 
library development in the Western States. 

Pioneering is still taking place in this area 
of great opportunities! I know that the hard 
work is lightened by the many letters and 
comments such as those reported on new state 
agency services in the November 1957 issue 
of Road Runner, issued by the Arizona Li- 
brary Extension Service. Here is a typical 
sentence: “A library service such as this has 
been long overdue in our community, and we 
are most happy and grateful that your facili- 
ties are now available to us.” 

I believe I speak for all levels of service, 
local, state and federal, when I say it is a 
privilege and a joy to be part of this public 
library extension movement. 
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Hertzberg-New Method offer you 
binding and rebinding service that 
are unsurpassed. With the latest 
modern facilities — combined with 
‘KNOW- 
HOW” provides you with unexcelled 


years of experience and ' 
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Personal Problems & Psychological Frontiers 


A Cooper Union Forum edited by Prof. Johnson E. F airchild, Director of Adult Educa- 
tion and chairman of The Cooper Union Forum. 320 pages. It contains biographical 
data on the contributors and a complete index to the subjects covered in the various 


discussions. 


An up-to-the-minute book for all readers interested in how psychology is used in solving 
personal problems, Prominent authorities survey the latest advances in their fields of 
work. An excellent refresher course in the new frontiers of psychological healing. For 
reference, study or general reading, as well as for public, college and home libraries. 
The table of contents described below, is the best 
recommendation to this lively and informative book. 


THE SEARCH FOR PERSONAL MATURITY 


EMANUEL K. SCHWARTZ 
Assistant Dean, Institute for Psychotherapy 


OUR DREAMS CAN BE USEFUL 
Emit A. GUTHEIL 
Director, Public Education, Institute for Psychotherapy 


PSYCHOLOGICAL BLOCKS 


RENATUS HARTOGS T 
Chief Psychiatrist, Youth House; Staff Psychiatrist, 
Vanderbilt Clinic 


ILLNESS AS A PSYCHOLOGICAL DEFENSE 
MARGARET MEAD 
Anthropologist; Associate Curator Ethnology, American 
Museum of Natural History 


NEW GENERATIONS AND OLD VALUES 
VERNON WALLACE 
Assistant Professor of Psychology; Student Relations 
Oficer, The Cooper Union 


NEW IDEAS ON MENTAL HEALTH 
Kurt GOLDSTEIN 
Psychiatrist; Lecturer, The New School Department of 
Psychology; Assistant Editor, Journal of Nervous and 
Mental Diseases 


NEW ATTITUDES TOWARD SEX 
ABRAHAM KARDINER 
Clinical Professor of Psychiatry, Columbia University; 
Author 


DEVIATION, AN EVER-INCREASING 
SOCIAL PROBLEM 
ALBERT ELLIs 
Psychotherapist and Marriage Counselor; Author, “The 
Folklore of Sex” and “The American Sexual Tragedy” 


PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEMS OF 
INCREASED LEISURE 
Harry LEVINE 
Gerontologist, Consultant on Aging to the Department 
of Welfare, City of New York 


THE RELATION BETWEEN 
PSYCHOTHERAPY AND RELIGION 
RoLLo May 
Psychoanalyst, William Alanson White Institute Xf 
Psychotherapy 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL COST OF 
CONFORMING 

Harry Bone 

Psychotherapist 


THE ANNIHILATION OF PRIVACY 
ASHLEY MONTAGU 
Anthropologist; Author, “The Natural Superiority of 
Women,” “How to Find Happiness and Keep It,” etc. 


A PHILOSOPHY OF PSYCHOLOGY 
A. H. Mastow 
Professor of Psychology, Philip Meyers Foundatien, 
Brandeis University 


PREVENTIVE PSYCHOLOGY: 

HOPE OF THE FUTURE 
GEORGE S. STEVENSON 
Psychiatrist; National and International Consultant of 
the National Association for Mental Health Inc. 


PSYCHOLOGY AS A WEAPON 
Leonard W. Door 
Yale University; Associate Editor of The Journal of 
Social Psychology 


THE PSYCHODRAMA 
J. L. MORENO 
Psychotherapist; Sociometrist; Founder of the Psycho 
drama 


TRENDS IN PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTING 
R. J. WENTWORTH-ROHR 
Clinical Psychologist; Director, Psychological Adjust- 
ment Services 


EXTRASENSORY PERCEPTION 
Jos—EPH Banks RHINE 
Parapsychologist; Director of Parapsychology Labora- 
tory, Duke University 


Price $4.00 


SHERIDAN HOUSE, Inc., Publishers 


257 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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Handsome new Globe-Wernicke Streamliner metal desks are 
quiet as a library, efficient as a secretary. Exclusive G/W 
work-saving and step-saving features let you take the busiest 
day in stride. No other desk anywhere has all these advantages: 
1. EASIEST AND QUIETEST OPERATION... is yours 

with the Streamliner. Sound insulating material is applied 


to inside surfaces to assure perfect quietness. Nylon 
glides mean effortless and silent drawer operation. 


2. ADJUSTABLE BASES... allow you to match desk-top 
height to your height. 


3. VISIBLE RECORD TRAY... built into the desk arm 
slide, brings often-referred to records “in sight in 
seconds.” Holds 50 5” x 8” cards. 


4. VERTI-SWING... desk drawer hanging file system for 
easier, quicker, more accurate filing. 


5. ARC-SWING...G/W’s exclusive mechanism that lets 
you raise or lower your typewriter quickly and easily from 
a sitting position, 


6. SEC-TRAY... new Stationery supply tray that fits under 
the arc swing typewriter platform; keeps needed supplies 
always at your fingertips. 


For more information on the new Globe-Wernicke Streamliner 
desk—the world’s most advanced metal desk—send 


tl 
è r for the colorful illustrated brochure. It’s free, and there are 
efficient no obligations, of course. Just write Dept. Q-2. 


GLOBE-WERNICKE MAKES BUSINESS A PLEASURE 


THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO.» CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 
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School librarians speak out 


PUBLIC LIBRARY BOOKMOBILE SERVICE TO SCHOOLS 


Miriam Edson’s article on public library bookmobile service to schools 
in the October 1957 ALA Bulletin has provoked a spirited response 
from school librarians. The five letters printed here as a panel article 
have been selected to show the different points of view which school 
librarians in different situations bring to this problem. 


FROM A STATE SCHOOL LIBRARY SUPERVISOR 


Louise Meredith is supervisor of school li- 
braries in the Tennessee Department of Edu- 
cation. She is chairman of the Committee on 
the Library Services Act of the American 
Association of School Librarians, which was 
responsible for drafting the statement on the 
Library Services Act and School Libraries 
printed at the end of this article. 

As chairman of the AASL Committee on the 
Library Services Act, I am deeply concerned 
about the article “Programming and Schedul- 
ing School Bookmobile Service” by Miriam 
Edson in the October ALA Bulletin. There are 
implications which are not in accord with the 
following statement in Public Library Service; 
A Guide to Evaluation with Minimum Stand- 
ards: “Public library service to schools is 
not a substitute for a library within the 
school. The public library activities should 
be designed to encourage the growth of school 
libraries.” 

The article presents a picture of bookmobile 
service to schools in a county library pro- 
gram based on certain assumptions which 
are in complete conflict with basic principles 
of good school library service. Some of the 
erroneous assumptions are: 

1. That bookmobile service to schools, with 
visits every two or three weeks, could ap- 
proximate the same standards of service as the 
walk-in library. 

2. That an annual visit of the Director of 
Work with Children could give sufficient in- 
sight into the curriculum of the school to be 
able to advise the bookmobile librarian in 


book selection and individual follow-up. 

3. The article implies that administrators 
and teachers have little conception of a library 
program, and does not indicate that there are 
teachers who are capable of providing read- 
ing guidance and selecting materials and ad- 
ministrators who are capable of providing 
leadership. 

4. No reference is made to the fact that the 
schools own any books or that they might 
have access to a central collection provided 
by the school system. 

5. The article implies that teachers are 
aiding the librarian for the convenience of the 
librarian rather than giving service to children. 

In the statement on “The Library Services 
Act and School Libraries,” the functions of 
school library service and public library serv- 
ice are defined. Public librarians can make a 
real contribution in helping the community to 
understand the importance of school library 
service, emphasizing its distinctive function 
and the fact that it must be an integral part 
of school instruction, planned, organized, and 
administered by school personnel. 


FROM A SCHOOL LIBRARY CONSULTANT 
Mrs. Dilla W. MacBean, a past-president of 


the American Association of School Libra- 
rians, has been a school library consultant 
since she retired in 1955 as director of the Di- 
vision of Libraries of the Chicago Board of 
Education. 

I have been reading with interest the cur- 
rent series of bookmobile articles in the ALA 
Bulletin. However, the articles in September 
and October disturb me greatly when such 
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communities as the city of Brooklyn and Lucas 
County in Ohio describe in detail that their 
major services are to schools. 

The latter reports that of the four book- 
mobiles administered by this county library, 
three serve 37 schools with an enrollment 
close to 15,000 pupils on a three week sched- 
ule. The objectives of the Lucas County Li- 
brary administration state: “It should bring to 
the teacher materials to enrich his curriculum 
and to help stimulate the interests of the chil- 
dren in his classroom.” These are the basic 
goals of every school library. 

Here is a case of duplication of tax dollars 
and services. It is the obligation of the school 
board and school administration to provide 
library materials and services in each school 
district. 

There are school districts in various parts 
of the country that use bookmobiles in serv- 
ing the pupils in the several schools. Such is 
true at the Alton Community Unit School 
District Number 11 at Alton, Illinois, under 
the direction of a school library supervisor 
who holds a teacher’s certificate and library 
school degree. There are centralized libraries 
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and trained librarians in most of the schools 
in this district. The entire administration and 
financing of this service is provided by the 
local board of education. Undoubtedly these 
same children are or will be served by a 
bookmobile at a community center adminis- 
tered by the state library. This is as it should 
be. The situation then will be the same as in 
urban areas where the children use a school 
library daily and also enjoy the public library 
or one of its branches after school hours and 
during the summer months. 

Who is being cheated in Brooklyn and 
Lucas County, Ohio? The child in the school 
where materials should be centrally located 
and organized, where guidance should be ex- 
tended by the school librarian, who is a 
teacher on the faculty, and where these serv- 
ices should be available at all hours of the 
school day and week. 

Who else is being cheated? The adult and 
the major population of any given community. 
Adult services are woefully lacking in rural 
areas of our country. Here is a major concern 
of the nation which needs a much better in- 


formed public. 
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FROM AN EDUCATOR OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


Mrs. Rachael W. DeAngelo is coordinator of 
the library education program at Queens Col- 
lege, Flushing, New York, and has served at 
ALA headquarters as executive secretary of 
the American Association of School Librar- 
ans. 

Lucas County Library in Maumee, Ohio is 
to be congratulated on its concern for seeing 
that approximately 15,000 children in grades 
three to eight in 37 schools have some direct 
access to books from a bookmobile, at least 
every three weeks. For three bookmobiles to 
do this and to serve a maximum of 40 children 
in 30 minutes is quite a feat, even without 
any attempt at reading guidance. 

In areas deprived of school libraries, such 
efforts on the part of public libraries should 
do much to stimulate an awareness of the need 
of school libraries and to convince school 
administrators that the library is an essential 
in today’s school and that it is as much a 
part of the school plant as is the gymnasium, 
the cafeteria and the classroom. Care must be 
taken, however, to make sure that such tem- 
porary expedients are not interpreted as ade- 
quate school library service or as an accepted 
pattern. It is important to do all we can with 
what we have available, but never to lose 
sight of accepted standards and goals toward 
which we should constantly be working and 
moving. These standards and goals call for 
daily constant library service to all pupils and 
all teachers, provided in the school by a li- 
brarian who is a member of the school staff, 
who knows books and other materials as well 
as children, and who knows the school cur- 
riculum, The school library supports and en- 
riches the curriculum and makes possible im- 
proved and individualized instruction by pro- 
viding a variety of books and other instruc- 
tional materials on all subjects and at all levels 
of comprehension. The teacher, pupils, and the 
librarian are partners in the education process 
and forge the links in the learning chain; 
therefore, good teaching and good learning go 
hand in hand with a good school library. 

In 1941, the Joint Committee of the NEA 
and ALA in its statement of “Principles of 
School Library Service” said: “The Com- 
mittee believes that both elementary schools 


and high schools must have libraries in order 
to carry out their educational responsibilities 
to their pupils. . . . School library service, 
being an essential part of the total school 
program, is basically a responsibility of the 
board of education.” The American Associa- 
tion of School Librarians is dedicated to the 
extension and improvement of school library 
service. The best thinking and practices to- 
day support the statement of the Joint NEA- 
ALA Committee and the aims of the American 
Association of School Librarians. 

The school library is as much the responsi- 
bility of the board of education as is the 
school gymnasium, cafeteria, or auditorium. 
To depend on the public library through any 
of its agencies, no matter how willing that 
agency might be to provide school library 
service, is as fallacious as to depend on the 
city recreation commission or the county 
health association to provide the physical 
education program and the health services 
for the school. 


FROM A COUNTY SCHOOL LIBRARY SUPERVISOR 


Elizabeth Hodges is supervisor of library 
services for the Baltimore County, Maryland, 
Board of Education. 

Miriam M. Edson’s article on school book- 
mobile service (ALA Bulletin, October 1957) 
reflects the imagination, energy, and resource- 
fulness of a fine library staff. The program 
being carried out in Lucas County offers 
children much more than the routine exchange 
of books to which bookmobile service is some- 
times limited; and it does as much as possible 
to compensate for the lack of good school li- 
brary service to which Miss Edson refers. For 
schools without libraries, or with inadequate 
libraries, this type of program is certainly a 
great boon. 

Miss Edson’s awareness of the need for 
school libraries and the very practical help 
which she and her staff are giving to school 
administrators is an important aspect of the 
Lucas County program. By demonstrating the 
value of library service to the teaching pro- 
gram and by encouraging administrators to 
assume their proper responsibilities in estab- 
lishing this service, she is making an im- 
portant contribution to the development of a 
well-rounded library program for the children 
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of her community. Such a program, once es- 
tablished, will undoubtedly afford countless 
opportunities for school and public librarians 
to work together to serve the reading needs 


of children. 
FROM A SCHOOL LIBRARIAN 


Rose H. Agree is librarian of the Forest Road 
School, Valley Stream, New York. 

Miriam M. Edson’s article “Programming 
and Scheduling School Bookmobile Service” 
in the October issue of the Bulletin puzzled me. 
As a school librarian who conducts library 
classes averaging 35 minutes for 25 to 30 
children in a 24 by 32-foot room, I can fully 
understand the problems involved in servicing 
80 children in one hour within the narrow 
confines of a bookmobile. To talk of reading 


guidance or méeting curriculum needs under 


such circumstances seems more than a little 
farfetched. 

Educators have been telling us for many 
years that each child is an individual with his 
own particular needs and interests and capaci- 
ties. To assure the maximum possible develop- 
ment of each boy and girl it is the duty of the 
school administration to provide an abun- 
dance of various types of material on his own 
level of comprehension. School libraries are 
no longer in the realm of debatable luxuries. 
They are an integral part of the school and 
perform an indispensable function. 

There are undoubtedly many constructive 
functions which a bookmobile can perform. 
However, I feel strongly that if permanent 
school library service is permitted to become 
one of them, the pace of education will have 
been set back many years. 


eee 


THE LIBRARY SERVICES ACT AND SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Several of the letters on Miss Edson’s article 
referred to the danger of diverting federal funds 
appropriated under the Library Services Act for 
the extension of public library service to the use 
of schools. A statement on this subject, adopted 
at the Kansas City Conference by the Board of 
Directors of the American Association of School 
Librarians and endorsed by the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Public Libraries Division, is repro- 
duced in this connection. 


Because of the recent passage of the Library 
Services Act, the Board of Directors of the 
American Association of School Librarians feels 
that at this time it is important for school and 
public librarians to review the distinctive func- 
tions of school library service and public library 
service and to distinguish clearly between them. 
Therefore, the Board of the American Associa- 
tion of School Librarians wishes to confirm the 
following statement from Public Library Service: 
“Public Library Service to schools is not a sub- 
stitute for a library within the school. The pub- 
lic library activities should be designed to en- 
courage the growth of school libraries.” 

The Board of the American Association of 
School Librarians believes that school library 
services planned, financed and administered by 
the board of education, are a necessary part of 
a good educational program. The Board believes 
further that the development and improvement 
of such library service to provide for children 
in school the library resources that are related 
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to the curriculum and needed for an effective 
school program are primary responsibilities of 
school administrators and school librarians. 

There are many ways in which school librar- 
ians can be of service in the implementation of 
the Library Services Act: 1) by planning and 
participating in the extension and improvement 
for library service in rural areas through pub- 
lic libraries; 2) by recruitment of young people 
for work in libraries; and 3) by cooperation 
in the development of plans for demonstrations 
under the Act. 

The Board of the American Association of 
School Librarians takes this opportunity to point 
out that the purpose of the Library Services Act 
is “to promote the further extension by the sev- 
eral states of public library services to rural 
areas” (The Act). It believes that if funds pro- 
vided by this Act were used to finance a library 
within a school, such use would be contrary to 
the intent of this legislation, and would deter 
the development of school libraries within the 
schools. 

The Board of the American Association of 
School Librarians wishes also to enlist the un- 
derstanding and support of public library per- 
sonnel for the continuing development of school 
library service which is an integral part of school 
administration and of instruction. Public library 
personnel can provide such support through in- 
terpretation to the lay public of this statement 
and the statements herein quoted from Public 
Library Service. 


ALA Bulletin February 1958 


LIBRARY 
BOOKS 


are not just 


SHELF 





Far from it! They are strictly utili- 
tarian and the more they come down off the shelves — 
the more they circulate, the more they are used, the bet- 
ter they serve their purpose of bringing entertainment, 
instruction and education to everybody. They get a lot of 
wear and a lot of hard usage, and eventually they need 
new bindings. 


When that time comes — specify HOLLISTON ROXITE 
BUCKRAM and you will find that bindings will wear longer 
and stand up better even under the most rugged handling. 
That's because HOLLISTON ROXITE BUCKRAM is especially 
designed for hard usage, combining good looks and 
attractive colors with specially ‘‘built-in'’ wearing qualities, 
qualities which are always present in the big family of 


HOLLISTON 
BINDING FABRICS 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC. 


NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS x 
NEW YORK ® CHICAGO © PHILADELPHIA ®© MILWAUKEE ® SAN FRANCISCO 
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350 BROADWAY, NEW YORK oP 





One of the most beautiful small libraries in the world 


is E SOLDEN equipped! 


Walls are antique brick, wall shelving is flat 
black, book cases are black with yellow Formica 
tops, the magazine rack is black and gold. The 
bracket type shelving is actually bolted to the 
wall. This adds beauty to both wall and floor. 


This colorful library serves patrons faster and 
easier in its inviting atmosphere. The architect 
and librarian called upon Estey to convert their 
unusual ideas into practical equipment. Estey is 
proud of this accomplishment. 


Estey representatives stand ready to help you 
build or modernize your library. Write for infor- 
mation on the shelving you see illustrated above. 


MEGLA L -LISRARX 


EQUIPMENT 


ESTE 


CG: O RP ORAT 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN COOPERATIVE PROCESSING 


by Mrs. Orcena Mahoney 


Mrs. Mahoney is the executive secretary of 
ALA Resources and Technical Services Divi- 
ston, 


For years librarians have been talking about 
centralized processing, and with the concept 
of library systems as recommended in Public 
Library Service the discussions have gained 
impetus. Happily, it isn’t all talk, for now 
alter six years of dreaming and planning, a 
group of librarians have established the South- 
west Missouri Library Service, a nonprofit 
corporation formed under Missouri statutes to 
provide cataloging and processing service for 
libraries in the cooperative. Currently the 
members are the administrative librarians of 
11 contracting libraries. 

The exciting part of this program is that it 
sprang from the imagination and need of these 
busy librarians who wanted their books cata- 
loged but found little time and rarely had 
trained staff to get the work done. As a result 
of determined cooperation these librarians 
have developed a unique service—-a nonprofit 
corporation formed by librarians to which 
only public libraries may contract for serv- 
ices. Here we have non-contiguous political 
subdivisions contracting to a body other than 
a library for services, while at the same time 
their librarians become members of the cor- 
poration. 

The contracting libraries are: Southwest 
Regional Library, Springfield Public Library, 
Christian County Library, Joplin Public Li- 
brary, Greene County Library, Barton County 
Library, Barry-Lawrence Cooperative Librar- 
ies, Livingston County Memorial Library, 
Stone County Library, and Trails Regional 
Library. 

Rather than conform to a single library’s 
concept of procedure, members meet peri- 
odically to work out standardization of pro- 


cedures and methods of improving the serv- 
ice. An administrator, who is a trained cata- 
loger, and staff are employed and are re- 
sponsible to the corporation rather than to 
individual libraries. Each library pays for 
service according to its ability to pay and 
each must accept the entire cataloging and 
processing service. Each library continues to 
do its own selecting and ordering, but the 
materials are received, cataloged, and proc- 
essed at the center. Books are shipped from 
the center to the contracting libraries ready 
for shelving except for marking or other 
special preparation, and cards are ready to 
file in the shelf list and catalog. 

In order to establish this processing service 
as a pilot project, a grant of $4000 from the 
Council on Library Resources was made for 
the purchase of necessary equipment. The 
Springfield Public Library, the only library in 
the project that had a full-time cataloger, 
provided space and released its cataloger for 
the Service. 

After a consultative visit, made possible 
by the Missouri State Library, Ralph R. Shaw 
of the Rutgers University Graduate School of 
Library Service stated: “This is a sound proj- 
ect. It has good administration and enthusias- 
tic support, and will make a very important 
contribution to the development of more effec- 
tive and more economical rural library serv- 
ice.” 

Willard Dennis, librarian of the Southwest 
Regional Library at Bolivar, and currently 
president of the corporation, has written a 
history of the project for the December 1957 
MLA Quarterly. The ALA Resources and 
Technical Services Division is cooperating by 
designating its executive secretary as consult- 
ant, through whom information about the 
results of the project will be made available 
to other libraries. 
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DESIGN FOR 
PREACHING 


By H. Grady Davis Feb. 15 


“Dynamic, penetrating, perceptive, vivid,” 
—~—Dr. Paul Scherer. An excellent book on the 
development of the sermon. 320 pages. $4.75 


THE GIFT OF 
CONVERSION 


By Erik Routley 


A sincere study of evangelism with a refresh- 
ing emphasis on grace and a non-moralistic 
interpretation of conversion in the light of 
the Scriptures and history. 140 pages. $2.50 


THEOLOGY IN 
CONFLICT 


By Gustaf Wingren 
Translated by Eric H. Walstrom 


Mar. 3 


Mar. 20 


Barth—Bultmann—Nygren 


**..a profound analysis of our leading con- 
temporary theologians... one of the most 
important books in this field. It should be 
read and pondered by every theologically 


alert person.” 192 pages. $3.25 
—Nels F. S. Ferre 


coming in May 


LONG IS THE WAY 


A novel by Ruth M. Berry 


A picture of part of America growing up in 
the twenties and the near-tragedy caused by 
the junking of “outmoded morality.” $3.75 


LUTHER ON 
WORSHIP 


By Vilmos Vajta 
Translated by Ulrich S. Leupold 


Deals with the what, why and how of worship 
based on Luther’s writings. 240 pages. $3.25 


THE JOURNALS OF HENRY 
MELCHIOR MUHLENBERG 


Vol. IH Translated by Theodore G. Tappert 
and John W. Dobersteizn. Spring, 1958. 


LUTHER’S WORKS 


Vol. 40, April 15. $5.00 


Mar. 31 


Check your stock on: 


JUDAS 


By Anton and Elly van Heurn $3.75 


RELENTLESS STRANGERS 


By Edward W. Warner $2.50 


Dealer circulars available. National advertising in newspapers and magazines. 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 
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ADULT SERVICES 





The first activities of the Adult Services Divi- 
sion have grown largely out of those already 
under way in the Office for Adult Education. 
Future activities will be based on the recom- 
mendations of the Division’s Program Policy 
Committee, as drawn up and presented at the 
Midwinter Meeting just concluded. A later 
issue of the ALA Bulletin will carry a report 
on these recommendations and on the action 
taken. 

During January, all members of the Divi- 
sion received a topical check list- of aspects 
of adult services and were asked to indicate 
1) those on which they wished to work as 
committee members, 2) those which should be 
conference or institute topics, and 3) those 
which warranted division-inspired articles, 
publications, or research. The replies to this 
questionnaire served in great part to guide 
the Program Policy Committee in making its 
recommendations for activities that should be 
undertaken by the Division, both through its 
committees and by the headquarters staff. 

While the entire range of activities that will 

make up the Division’s program will depend 
on the action of its membership; many services 
are already available to ALA members 
through the Division office. Through person- 
nel, through materials gathered and compiled, 
and through research and experimentation, 
ALA provides information and services both 
to individual libraries and librarians and to 
the library field at large. The Division’s par- 
ticular responsibility is for those library serv- 
ices designed to provide continuing educa- 
tional, recreational, and cultural development 
for adults. 
_ Besides being a source of direct counsel and 
help, the ASD executive secretary provides 
a channel to the other units of ALA. Inquiries 
addressed to the Division office which are out- 
side its responsibilities are redirected to the 
appropriate office or staff member, or are 
answered after consultation with other staff 
members. 

In addition to the ASD executive secretary, 


the whole staff of the Office for Adult Educa- 


tion is concerned with services to the mem- 
bership of ALA. The Library-Community 
Project provides consultant service to libraries 
and library associations for activities and pro- 
grams to develop knowledge, skills, and in- 
terest in adult education and services. The 
consultants assist in the planning of com- 
munity studies where more than one library 
is involved; in workshops and institutes on 
such topics as community study, educational 
use of materials, and library adult education 
programs; in the development of special ac- 
tivities such as library cooperation with other 
educational agencies. Since it is obviously 
impossible to provide direct consultant service 
to every library, requests for LCP consultant 
service must come from the state agency. 
Many materials relating to adult education 
and adult services are available singly or in 
quantity from ASD.’A complete check list of 
the reprints and mimeographed materials 
available from the ASD office will be sent to 


. members of ALA upon request. 


Always at the disposal of the inquiring 
librarian are the resources that have been built 
up at headquarters as the results of the grant 
programs that ALA has been conducting since 
1951. Thus, in addition to reprints and pam- 
phlets, a variety of resource materials can be 
drawn upon, illustrating activities, programs 
and experiments in adult education in all 
kinds of situations throughout the country. 
The resources of the headquarters library are 
always open to the Division, and materials 
produced by other agencies are frequently 
discussed by Mr. Easton in his ALA Bulletin 
column, For Your Information. 

In 1955-56, a committee of ASD compiled 
a ‘file of resource people in the field of adult 
education for the use of state and local librar- 
ies and library associations looking for con- 
sultants in the planning and programming of 
adult education activities. This file, which is 
located in the Division office, is arranged both 
by- subject and by state, so that resource 
people in either a particular field of interest 
or a particular area of the country may be 
readily located upon request to the Division 
office. The principal fields represented are 
leadership training, community study, pro- 
gram planning, and other services, which 
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For Every Library 


GIFTED CHILDREN 
by Samuel R. Laycock 


University of Saskatchewan 


A definitive and practical book on ways of 
improving the teaching of the “forgotten chil- 
dren” in our schools, Designed for handbook 
use at both elementary and high school levels— 
to help teachers improve the quality of the 
education which gifted children are receiving. 


Discusses how to identify the gifted child; the 
need for acceptance of the gifted child by 
teacher, parents, classmates, public, and the 
child himself; and the type of education 
needed for gifted children. Contains chapters 
on specific methods of enrichment in basic 
subject areas, 


For further information, write to: 


ROW, PETERSON & CO. 


Evanston, III. White Plains, N. Y. 





BRO-DART’S 


UTILI- TRUCK 


provides the 


range from AV production and use to public 
relations. 

Much of the special help that ALA head- 
quarters staff can give comes from their con- 
tacts with nationwide experimentation and 
research, and especially from the opportuni- 
ties they have to observe and become ac- 
quainted with library activities and trends the 
country over. The Division staff also main- 
tains a close association with other agencies 
concerned with adult education and needs— 
particularly the Adult Education Association 
of the U.S.A. Thus, while it is at times desir- 
able to refer librarians to their state agencies, 
some questions which need this broad over- 
view are handled more appropriately by the 
national office. 

The membership of the Division includes 
librarians in all types of libraries, and at all 
levels of service. It includes institutions and 
organizations, students, library school faculty, 
trustees, and laymen. The headquarters serv- 
ices are intended to help them all, and will 
be shaped by the demands that are made upon 
them by the members. 





most 
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“Finger-touch” ease 
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PUBLIC 


LIBRARIES 





OPERATION LIBRARY-~—INTERNATIONAL 


The latest step in the amazing development 
of Operation Library is its adoption at the 
October World Congress of Junior Chamber 
International in Tokyo as an international 
project. This adoption means about the same 
thing that national adoption in the United 
States means—that the project is recom- 
mended to local groups, but that they are free 
to select or reject it as a local endeavor. The 
World Secretariat of Junior Chamber Inter- 
national, located at Miami Beach, encourages 
adoption and assists local chapters by provid- 
ing materials for the project. 

These materials for use around the world 
are now being prepared and will be distributed 
in June 1958. They will be published in three 
languages simultaneously—English, Spanish, 
and French. The Public Libraries Division of 
ALA will cooperate with the Secretariat in 
the preparation of these “how-to-do-it’? ma- 
terials. A close liaison between the Jaycees 
and ALA has been maintained from the incep- 
tion of the project and will continue. Arrange- 
ments for translation into French, German, 
Spanish, and Japanese of the proposal to the 
World Congress were made by R. L. Gitler and 
Len Arnold of the ALA headquarters staff. 

Junior Chamber groups are free to com- 
mence their local programs at any time and 
undoubtedly many will begin before June. 
In fact, some Jaycee library projects have 
been going on for years, especially in Asia 
where Jaycees have been very active in pro- 
viding libraries in Hong Kong, Taipei, Ran- 
goon, Bangkok, and other cities. 

The resolution recommending participation 
by Junior Chambers around the world in the 
project known in the U. S. Junior Chamber 
of Commerce as “Operation Library” was 
adopted unanimously by the representatives of 
the 30 countries in attendance at the World 
Congress. There are over 4600 local chapters 
directly affiliated with Junior Chamber Inter- 
national in 89 countries and territories. 

Junior Chamber International is the third 
largest civic organization in the world. Its 


president is Alberto Phillippe, of Mexico, and 
the international chairman for Operation Li- 
brary is Ross Collins, of Auckland, New Zea- 
land. Plans are now being made for the 
thirteenth World Congress which is to be held 
in Minneapolis, November 16-23, 1958. 


ITS YOUR LIBRARY 


The second and third monographs in the 
series, “It’s Your Library,” have been com- 
pleted and single mimeographed copies have 
been sent to state library extension agencies. 
This series is designed as an aid to citizens, 
especially Operation Library Jaycees, in plan- 
ning and implementing activities designed to 
improve and extend public library service. 

The new monographs are titled “Branch 
Library or Bookmobile?” and “How To Con- 
duct a Tax Campaign or To Pass a Bond 
Issue.” If you are unable to secure these from 
your state extension agencies, single copies 
may be obtained (as long as they last) from 
the Public Libraries Division office at ALA 


headquarters. 


THE PLD REPORTER 


The PLD Reporter, No. 6, titled “Contracts 
and Agreements for Public Library Service,” 
is now in production and should be ready this 
month. Prepared by Mrs. Lura G. Currier, 
director, Mississippi Library Commission, this 
publication is a study of existing contracts and 
agreements, arranged in such fashion that it 
provides invaluable aid to libraries engaged 
in making contractual arrangements for public 
library services. The study covers contract 
provisions between counties and/or cities 
forming library systems, between state agen- 
cies and local libraries, between libraries for 
partial service in specified areas such as techni- 
cal processes, physical facilities, professional 
services, and service to the blind. 

In addition to excerpts from contracts in 
the areas noted, the study reproduces nine 
complete sample contracts for multi-county li- 
braries, for city-county library systems, for 
state agency-local library services, and for 
special services. 
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“These cards are INVALUABLE” 


says CAROLYN FIELD 
Coordinator, Work With Children 
The Free Public Library of Philadelphia 


A Johnson, Elizabeth 


rrr ere aaa ER ER A PRR 


T THE LITTLE KNIGET 
pub: Little, Auguat 1957 Bg Cloth Auguat 1957 


Il Pr Size 64x9 
Solbert, Ronni $2.75 | pgs 64 


Grade 2 » & | Bites 9-1-5357 SmL Bs Cloth 
Subecte Modern fairy tale of up-to-j cw s a ri 
date princess who refused toa Horn Bk 1Q—57 2,75 |Pes 64 č 
Date ordered sit and sew a fine sean, and u 9-1547 lawy SERVICE TWO 


Ne al Capres 


_ SERVICE ONE 
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*Oct.Cathelic Children's Book 
Club 
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SERVICE ONE Cumulative service, listing on 3x5 cards, review nota- 
tions appearing in the eight major reviewing sources 
for children’s and young people’s books; four times a 
year. $20.00 
service Two Advance file of all children’s and young people’s books 
announced for publication each fall and spring; twice 
a year. $20.00 


Combination of Service One and Service Two, avail- 
able for $35.00 a year. 


SPECIAL FOR Service One OR Service Two—cards for fiction from 
HIGH SCHOOL Oth grade up, non-fiction from 7th grade up; $15.00 a 
LIBRARIANS ; ree 
year for each service, no combination offer. 


puncHep carps Available at $3.50 a year extra. 


COMMENTS From Hartford, Conn., Tacoma, Wash., Pensacola, Fla., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Albany, N.Y., Long Beach, 
Calif., Boone, Iowa: 


COMBINATION OFFER 


“I find these cards great time savers.” “This is a Wonderful service—very useful 


“I have used the MB Cards as book order - PE SERTE: J , M 
cards in setting up a new library here, and a ave f ound your cards very helpful. 
don’t know how I could have managed Invaluable. 

without them with the reviews.” “I find your cards very useful.” 


MB NUBOOK CARDS 2 


P.O. Box 585, Oak Park, Illinois 
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As with the previous issues of The PLD Re- 
orter all series subscribers will automatically 
eceive “Contracts and Agreements for Public 
ibrary Service” as soon as published. Orders 
or single issues, as well.as new orders for 
he series, should be addressed to the ALA 
-ublishing Department. 

All issues of The PLD Reporter are in print 
nd are available for purchase. 


TRUSTEE CITATIONS 


April 1 is the deadline for nominations for 
he annual Trustee Citations. If you have a 
rustee whom you would like to have honored 
yy this award, check the ALA Bulletin, Janu- 
iry 1958, page 36, for details of how to make 
he nomination. 


BOOKMOBILE SERIES TO BE REPRINTED 


The recently completed series of articles 
itled “Bookmobile Service Today” which ran 
n the Bulletin will be made available as 
ssue No. 7 of The PLD Reporter. Details as 


o release date will be announced later. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LIBRARY TRUSTEES 


What does membership in the American 
Association of Library Trustees mean to the 
ndividual trustee? It provides opportunities 
Í several kinds—l) to know what libraries 
ire doing and what their objectives are; 2) to 
lave a voice.in the affairs of AALT, as well 
is in ALA; 3) to use the free advisory serv- 
ces provided by the ALA headquarters staff; 
ind 4.) to share knowledge and problems with 
ther trustees and librarians through commit- 
ee membership and attendance at conferences. 
[hese are opportunities, but they carry with 
hem the obligation, for trustees, to use the 
alents which qualify them as library trustees 
—to use these talents toward the achievement 
f better and wider library service throughout 
he country. 

The reorganized ALA presents greater op- 
yortunities than ever before. As an individual 
nember, a trustee may now choose at no extra 
‘ost membership in two divisions—one type- 
‘f-library and one type-of-activity. Thus, he 
nay be a member of the Public Libraries Di- 
rision and its section, the American Associa- 
ion of Library Trustees, and may also be a 


member of one of the type-of-activity divisions 
such as the Library Administration Division or 
the Adult Services Division. 

One of the greatest contributions the indi- 
vidual trustee can make is to help strengthen 
the AALT. A strong national trustee organi- 
zation is important, for it can provide guidance 
to state groups and can be a great influence 
in behalf of libraries. 

In recognition of the importance of having 
an organized body of library trustees, ALA 
has appropriated funds for a national AALT 
membership campaign. The goal of the drive 
is to obtain as members as many of the 40,000 
library trustees of the United States as pos- 
sible—at least the chairmen of the 7500 boards 
of trustees. It will require continuous and 
concerted effort on the part of all trustees and 
librarians, individually and in groups, to 
achieve this goal. 

Committees have been appointed and plans 
have been made for the drive. State library 
agencies and state library associations are 
especially urged to become active in this cam- 
paign and to cooperate with the forthcoming 
plans to the extent of their ability. State 
associations can benefit greatly by combining 
a campaign for state members with the AALT 
campaign into one drive. Many states are 
already planning to do this. 

What is the role of the individual librarian 
in the campaign? It is twofold: 1) to give 
aggressive help locally by enlisting his own 
trustees, and 2) to cooperate with plans that 
are made by his state agency and state associa- 
tion. Remember that institutional membership 
for his library does not entitle an individual 
trustee to membership. He can neither serve on 
committees nor vote by virtue of his library’s 
membership, For this reason, the AALT mem- 
bership drive is aimed at individuals rather 
than institutions. People are needed to improve 
and extend library service. 

A feature of the campaign is the “William 
Elder Marcus Contest” for the best letters on 
the value to trustees of membership in AALT. 


RULES FOR THE WILLIAM ELDER 
MARCUS CONTEST 


1. The AALT offers $100 to the librarian who 
sends in the best letter on “Why My Trustees 
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Should Belong to AALT and ALA,” and $100 
to the trustee who writes the best letter on “Why 
I Should Belong to AALT and ALA.” the prize 
money is to be applied, at the winner’s option, 
either to purchase of notable books of 1957 or on 
the winner’s round-trip transportation to the San 
Francisco Conference. 

2. Entries will be judged by a committee of 
three; two judges shall be named by the presi- 
dent of AALT, and one judge shall be named by 
the president, Public Libraries Division, ALA. 

3. Entries should be sent to Eleanor Ferguson, 
executive secretary, Public Libraries Division, 
ALA headquarters. 

4. If contestants are not members of ALA 
and AALT, membership dues must accompany 
the contest letter to make it eligible for judging 
in the contest. 

D. Letters may be written between the dates of 
February 1-May 31, 1958. No entry postmarked 
later than May 31, 1958, will be accepted. 

6. Judges will consider the content of the let- 
ters and the brevity and clarity of expression. 
Public recognition of the winners will be made 
at the annual dinner of the AALT in San Fran- 
cisco, and the winning letters will be published 


in the ALA Bulletin. 
NOMINATIONS COMMITTEE REPORT 


The following candidates for the spring 
1958 election are presented as the report of the 
Nominations Committee of the American As- 
sociation of Library Trustees: 


First vice president 


(one-year term, 1958-59) 


George W. Coen, member, Ohio State 
Library Board, Lancaster 

Mrs. J. Henry Mohr, member, San Fran- 
cisco Library Commission, California 


© FOR THE GIFTED CHILD 


—a new kind of 


library service 


For information write to 


NATIONAL AVIATION EDUCATION COUNCIL 
1025 Connecticut Ave., N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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Second vice president 
(one-year term, 1958-59) 


C. Ernestine Grafton, director, Iowa 
State Traveling Library, Des Moines 

Helen A. Ridgway, chief, Bureau of Li- 
brary Services, Connecticut State De- 
partment of Education, Hartford 


Secretary 


(two-year term, 1958-60) 


Mrs. Samuel Berg, president, Lake 
County (Ind.) Library Board, Mun- 
ster 

Mrs. B. W. Biedenharn, chairman, Board 
of Control of Ouachita Parish Public 
Library, West Monroe, La. 


Treasurer 


(two-year term, 1958-60) 


Mrs. Warren A. McMinimee, trustee, 
Public Library of Tillamook County, 
Tillamook, Ore. 

Mrs. J. R. Sweasy, trustee, Carnegie- 
Lawther Library, Red Wing, Minn. 


Additional nominations may be made by 
petition signed by not fewer than 20 members 
of the American Association of Library 
Trustees, filed with the executive secretary o: 
the Public Libraries Division not later thar 
April 13, 1958. No person may be nominatec 
by the Nominations Committee or by petitior 
who is not a member of the AALT and whose 
written consent has not been filed with the 
Nominations Committee. 

Nominations Committee: Mrs. Raymond A 
Young, chairman; Karl Bauer; and Dr. P. A 
Gray. 
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getting your moneys worth 


When you buy library bindings from Heckman you 
get both circulation and service, but you get much more 
too. Your books and periodicals are bound to 
meet your individual requirements . . . there are no 
uncertainties or doubts as to what you are buying 
for the Minimum Specifications are always adhered to by Heckman, 
a Certified binder . . . you can place your confidence and 
trust in Heckman, they have spent over 25 years carefully and expertly 
handling library property . . . you get pickup and delivery 
service in most areas at no additional cost. 


We are big enough to meet your every binding need, and yet 
small enough to give your every order individual attention. We're 


waiting to serve you now, so may we hear from you, 


me 7 / 5 biadoty 


NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 


WEN 
AFPREVED pnt FRESTS¥ING 
EAO wert t or 





BOUND TO PLEASE 
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IMPORTANT 


| ANNOUNCEMENT 
TWO NEW INDEXES 


Published by H. W. Wilson Company 
Beginning January Ist 1958 


APPLIED SCIENCE & 
TECHNOLOGY INDEX 


A cumulative subject index to periodicals in the fields of: AERONAUTICS, 
AUTOMATION, CHEMISTRY, CONSTRUCTION, ELECTRICITY & ELECTRICAL 
COMMUNICATION, ENGINEERING, GEOLOGY & METALLURGY, INDUSTRIAL & 
MECHANICAL Arts, MACHINERY, PHysics, TRANSPORTATION and related 


subjects. 
Indexes 199 periodicals. Published monthly except August. On the 


Service Basis. 


BUSINESS 
PERIODICALS INDEX 


A cumulative subject index to periodicals in the fields of: ACCOUNTING, 
ADVERTISING, BANKING & FINANCE, GENERAL BUSINESS, INSURANCE, 
LABOR & MANAGEMENT, MARKETING & PURCHASING, OFFICE MANAGE- 
MENT, PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, TAXATION, SPECIFIC BUSINESSES, IN- 


DUSTRIES & TRADES. 
Indexes 120 periodicals. Published monthly except July. On the Service 


Basis. 


These Two New Indexes Succeed | THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS INDEX | 
Which Will No Longer Be Published (Last Issue: Dec. 1957) 


| For subscription information—write today to: | 


DEP’T LP—-ALA 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


956 University Avenue New York City 52 
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Inquiries concerning the acquisition of individ- 
ual titles listed in this column should be ad- 
dressed to the issuing agency. 


Student and faculty orientation manuals on 
university libraries are more and more in evi- 
dence and their quality as judged by format, 
textual content, and illustrations, indicates a 
rapid evolution. New ones which we have re- 
cently received are those of the University of 
Toledo (Ohio), the University of Colorado, and 
the University of Arizona. The latter institution 
has a special Handbook for Faculty Members 
and Graduate Students as well as one intended 
for less intensive orientation entitled Getting 
Around in Your University Library. 

The great increase of annotated film catalogs 
which are being published by public institutions 
testifies to the number of educational films which 
are being produced and to the demand from 
television studios as well as film circuits. The 
Michigan State Library (Lansing) has had to 
issue a 1957 supplement to its Michigan Film 
Library Circuit, 1957-58, to keep in step with 
supply and demand. The Missouri Library Film 
Cooperative: Calendar and Programs, 1957-58 
(MLFC Administration Center, Springfield Pub- 
lic Library) is a recent addition to our collection. 
The Detroit Publie Library has a Directory of 
l6mm Sound Films for Use by Parent-Teacher 
Organizations as well as separate lists for such 
subjects as inter-group relations and civic rights, 
child care and development, science, ete. Cata- 
log of Classroom Teaching Films is a product of 
the Office of Audio Visual Services, Division of 
University Extension, Massachusetts Department 
of Education (200 Newberry Street, Boston 16). 
The Office of Public Affairs, U. S. Department 
of Defense, has added an April 1957 supplement 
to the 1956 edition of its Armed Forces Films for 
Public and Television Use. These films are avail- 
able for public non-profit exhibitions without 
charge. Educational Television Motion Pictures: 
Programs for Schools and Adult Groups is the 
title of the 1958 catalog of the NET Film Service 
of the Indiana University (Bloomington) Audio 
Visual Center. 

The Audience for Educational Television is a 
summarization of the most important facts and 
information by Dr. Ryland W. Crary, Director of 
Education for the Educational Television and 
Radio Center, Ann Arbor, Michigan. Those wish- 
ing to obtain it should apply to this organization. 


by David K. Easton 


The 1957 edition of Bulletin Boards, High, 
Wide and Handsome, a Bruce Miller publication 
(Box 369, Riverside, Calif.) contains many new 
diagrams and illustrations, and a list of sources 
for bulletin board materials. The cost is 50 cents 
per copy. Another of his publications is Space 
Horizons, Unlimited! with Classroom Trips to 
the Moon. This is a manual for a three dimen- 
sional classroom project complete with a phono- 
graph record producing authentic sound effects. 

The Hampshire Library Center (South Had- 
ley, Massachusetts) has provided a Survey of Its 
Background and Its Problems with Recom- 
mendations for the Future by Keyes B. Metcalf. 
A second survey which has recently been added 
to our collection is that of the Helena (Mon- 
tana) Public Library. The work was done by 
Frederick Wezeman. Requests for copies should 
be directed to him at 530 Fifth Street, S.E., 
Minnéapolis 14, Minnesota, or to the Helena 
Public Library. 

Dorothy Grosser of the Reference Department 
of the New York Public Library has compiled a 
Summary of the Literature on the Divided Cata- 
log. References are provided, with abstracts. The 
Michigan State Library’s Policy and Procedure 
Manual for Bookmobile Exhibits and Projects is 
a well documented guide to effective exhibitions 
and demonstrations. In Jefferson City, the Mis- 
souri State Library has issued what may be used 
as a companion piece. This is their Regional 
Demonstration Bookmobile Service Manual which 
aims “to provide library service for a selected 
area for a limited time in such a manner as to 
create a desire on the part of the general public 
for the establishment of permanent library serv- 
ice...” 

A Proposed Record Collection for a Small 
Public Library is a project of the Public Library 
Section of the Georgia Library Association and 
can be obtained from the Division of Instruc- 
tional Materials and Library Service, State De- 
partment of Education, Atlanta, Georgia. It is 
described as a “core collection of musical and 
non-musical programs for adults.” 

Louise Grove, Librarian of the School of Nurs- 
ing, Washington County Hospital, Hagerstown, 
Maryland, has issued a revision of her Orienta- 
tion and Information Manual for standards of 
nursing. No price is listed. A reprint of the 
Report of the Special Committee on the Biblio- 
graphic Control of Audio-Visual Materials is 
available from the Resources and Technical 
Services Division, ALA headquarters. It includes 
a nine-page bibliography on aids for use in 
cataloging and classifying. 
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WASHINGTON 
REPORT 


1958 Legislation 


The second session of the eighty-fifth Congress 
convened on January 7. It is still too early to 
know definitely which legislation of interest to 
libraries will see action, but there are several 
bills ALA is supporting which seem likely to 


receive consideration. 


Depository Libraries 


Representative Wayne Hays (D., Ohio) in- 
troduced a bill last August (H.R. 9186), which 


would amend the present depository library - 


law. This bill provides for an increase in the 
number of federal depository libraries based 
on present day needs. Provision is also made 
for regional depository libraries. Hearings 
were held last fall by the House Subcommittee 
on Federal Printing and Paperwork in Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, New Orleans and Boston, 
and a number of librarians in each area pre- 
sented testimony on various aspects of the 
proposed legislation. These recommendations 
were studied by the Committee and an open 
meeting on the subject was also sponsored by 
the Public Documents Committee at Mid- 
winter. This bill is now being rewritten and 
will be reintroduced in this session of Con- 
gress. The Subcommittee welcomes suggestions 
from librarians on how the present system of 
distributing government publications can be 
improved. A copy of the bill can be obtained 
from your representative, who will also be 
interested in knowing your views on the pro- 
posed legislation, whether or not your library 
is now a depository. 


Postal Rates 


It seems likely that a postal rate increase 
bill will be enacted into law in 1958. Pending 
in the Senate Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee is H.R.5836, which has already 
passed the House of Representatives. This bill 
contains a 25 per’ cent increase in the book 
rate, the impact of which would be somewhat 
offset by the admission of certain other ma- 
terial (educational tests, sheet music, academic 
theses, and manuscripts) to the book rate and 
the library book rate and by the removal of 
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by Germaine Krettek 


the present geographical limit and the permit 
requirement of the library book rate. The pro- 
posed book rate would still, however, be sub- 
stantially higher than the rates in the bill on 
newspapers and magazines and thus continue 
the present discrimination against books in the 
postal rate structure. In view of the House 
action, some increase in the book rate seems 
almost certain. If the Senate should eliminate 
this item, a smaller increase might be agreed 
to in conference between the two Houses. 


Internal Revenue Code Amendment 


A measure of particular importance to pub- 
lic libraries is H.R. 764, a bill to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code to permit individual 
taxpayers (not corporations) an additional 10 
per cent of their gross adjusted income for 
contributions made to public libraries. This 
10 per cent is in addition to the general limi- 
tation on the taxpayer’s total contributions in 
a taxable year of 20 per cent, making the 
maximum 30 per cent. This special deduction 
is now available to educational institutions, 
churches and hospitals but, unfortunately, a 
public library is not considered an “educa- 
tional institution” by the Internal Revenue 
Bureau, since it does not have a faculty and 
student body. A bill to include public libraries 
in this section of the Code dealing with charita- 
ble contributions is pending in the House 
Ways and Means Committee. 


Reports from the States 


Securing the appropriation of $7,500,000 
authorized by the Library Services Act for 
support of the program in this next fiscal year 
is, of course, our major legislative activity. 
The following sampling from recent mail 
points up the progress that is being made, and 
the need for continuing federal funds to de- 
velop the state programs so well begun. 

Estellene Walker, director of the South 
Carolina State Library Board, writes: “The 
project of greatest state-wide significance is 
the reference and interlibrary loan service 
which the State Library Board has been able 
to expand under the new program. Through 
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us service, the rare, the expensive, and the 
‘chnical book is available to any library 
orrower in South Carolina. Nearly a thou- 
ind requests from local public libraries have 
sen filled since July and over a hundred 
hotostatic copies made in response to re- 
uests for materials which could only be found 
ı books too rare or fragile to lend.” 

Ruth Longworth, Secretary of the Montana 
tate Library Extension Commission, reports: 
Two federations are at present in full opera- 
on—each with its own bookmobile, each with 
mntralized processing of books, and with a 
rogram of cooperative book purchasing. 
ifty-two librarians and board members from 
oth federations attended a recent workshop 
n book selection and use of the new reference 
ooks which have been provided for each of 
ie libraries. At this meeting another big step 
ward cooperation was agreed upon: full l- 
rary privileges would be given to all patrons 
f all participating libraries.” 

From the Florida State Library, Verna 
listendirk, director of Library Extension, 
Tites: “Our first regional library is now be- 
1g formed and three Florida counties are 
‘arting bookmobile service this fiscal year. 
in additional county program is greatly im- 
roved because of the grant.” 

Ruth Hess of the Ohio State Library writes: 
Bookmobiles have been offered to libraries 
1 rural areas. Four applications were ap- 
roved. In each case the recipient libraries 
ave secured additional local funds for opera- 
on of the bookmobiles. Several libraries are 
xploring the possibility of voluntary coopera- 
ive programs on a regional basis. From each 
f the several regions a librarian has been 
elected (with the consent of his trustees) to 
o the exploratory work. A one-year county- 
ride demonstration of direct service to rural 
roups has been undertaken in Woods County. 
‘ederal funds were supplied for a trained li- 
rarian, a station wagon, and membership in 
film circuit.” 





Editor’s note: The President’s budget 
as been released since this article was 
vritten. The recommended appropria- 
ion for the Library Services Act is 
13,000,000. See Memo to Members in 


his issue. 
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Aien 
Background 
Books / 


A splendid 
series for 

youth that 
stresses the 
fullness of _ 
their heritage 
as Catholics and 


as Americans nS 
Ages 10-15, Each $2.50. Illustrated 


ADVENTUROUS LADY: 
Margaret Brent of Maryland 


By DoroTHy FREMONT GRANT. A remarkable 
woman’s thrilling experiences in colonial Mary- 
land, 


TRIE FRIAR AND 
TERE KNIGHT: 
Padre Olmedo and Cortez 


By FLORA Strousse. A true account of the part 
played by Cortez’ chaplain during the conquest 
of Mexico. 


COLONIAL 
GOWERNOR: 
Thomas Dongan of New York 


By J, G. E. Hopxins. The story of the first 
Catholic Governor of New York and his fight 
for liberty. 


CAWALRY HERO: 
Casimir Pulaski 


By DorotHy ADAMS. A moving biography of 
the Polish officer who fought in the American 
Revolution. 


Soe WwALE 
STATESMAN: 
Alfred E. Smith 


By WILLIAM G. SCHOFIELD. The rousing story 
of the newsboy who rose to be Governor of 
New York and later was a nominee for the 
presidency of the United States. 


CHAPLAIN IN GRAY; 
Abram Ryan 


By H. J. HeacneY. A thrilling biography of the 
poet-priest of the Confederacy who helped to 
heal the breach between North and South. 


MERE MARIE 
OF NEW FRANCE 


By MARY FABYAN WINDEATT. The adventures of 
Mère Marie of the Incarnation in early Quebec 
among colonial settlers and the savage Iroquois. 


BLACKROBE 
RPEACEMAKRER: 
Pierre De Smet 


By J. G. E. Hopxins. A story of the heroic 
accomplishments of the Jesuit missionary-ex- 
plorer and champion of the Indians in the West. 


P.7J.KENEDY & SONS 
12 Barclay St., N. Y. 8 
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THE A-V CIRCUIT § 





The vigor and liveliness which characterize jazz 
itself are equally descriptive of a series of jazz 
record concerts recently given by the Films and 
Recordings Center of the Cincinnati Public Li- 
brary. Originally conceived to introduce an ex- 
panded jazz record collection to the public, the 
programs not only succeeded in this but elicited 
the enthusiastic cooperation of diverse elements 
of the community as planners and commentators. 
In exploring and proving a program area new to 
it, Cincinnati has also suggested a library activ- 
ity which could be adapted by small, large, rural, 
urban, college, and school libraries. No great 
hall, expensive equipment, or special mechanical 
skill are necessary. Someone in the library or 
community who knows and loves jazz, some 
records, a record player, and some cushions on 
the floor are the only prerequisites. Needless to 
say, the approaches to programming are almost 
infinite—styles, periods, outstanding groups or 
individuals are only a few. 

Cincinnati, with the assistance of a planning 
committee which ranged from listeners and col- 
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by Shirley Ellis 


lectors to professional musicians, critics, and 
local disc jockeys, organized its series of four 
concerts around trends and personalities from the 
earliest days of jazz to the present. The initial 
program, “Traditional Jazz,’ presented record- 
ings reflecting some its musical origins. “Tiger 
Rag,” “Careless Love,” “High Society,” and 
“When the Saints Go Marching In” illustrated 
the effect of the French quadrille, the American 
folk song, marches, and spirituals. The TV-radio 
critic of the Cincinnati Times Star served as 
commentator and a film, Introduction to Jazz, 
provide additional background. The director of 
the archive of Ohio folklore at Miami University 
conducted part one of the second program. 
Choosing nine musicians active from 1928-42 who 
seemed representative of the musical culture of 
that period (including Bunny Berigan, Duke 
Ellington, Benny Goodman, and Coleman Haw- 


kins), he documented a discussion of their de- 


velopment and changing styles with their record- 
ings. Additional musical examples from the 
period were supplied by the work of Tommy 
Dorsey, Fletcher Henderson, Johnny Hodges, 
Harry James, and Teddy Wilson. The revival of 
interest in jazz in the ‘forties and the subsequent 
“rediscovery” of the pioneers formed part two 
of the program, presented by two people from the 





LEAST 





For rich looking, comfortably balanced furni- 
ture...specifically designed for exacting heavy 
duty utility in school and institutional libraries 
...insist on Standard! Each unit is built to pre- 
cision standards from select materials by skilled 
craftsmen. Each includes the added advantages 
of Standard’s exclusive advanced design, con- 
struction detail and modern manufacturing 
techniques—assuring extra long life with a mini- 
mum of attention. 


The BEST is always 


EXPENSIVE! 


Examine their clean-cut, friendly appearance 
that fits every decor. Notice the warp-and-check 
free construction; dove-tailed joints; hand 
rubbed finishes in three beautiful shades; satin 
finished bronze hardware; mortise-and-tenon 
joining, and protective hardwood nosing. 


For the greatest value in long, dependable serv- 
ice and appearance, Standard is the least ex- 
pensive furniture you can buy. 


Write for detailed catalog, today! 


Plans Submitted Without Obligation 





"ESTABLISHED AS STANDARD, IN NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY SYSTEM 
4 


STANDARD WOOD PRODUCTS CORP. COLISEUM TOWER, 10 COLUMBUS CIRCLE : NEW YORK 19.N.Y. 
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sditorial] department of the Cincinnati Post. Re- 
sordings of Kid Ory, Bunk Johnson, and others 
were played. The third program was devoted to 
sontemporary jazz and featured performances of 
Dave Brubeck, Stan Getz, Dizzy Gillespie, Jimmy 
Siuffre, Theolonius Monk, Gerry Mulligan, and 
Charlie Parker. Two young men from a local 
‘radio station shared the responsibility for com- 
nentary. Leonard Bernstein’s succinct and witty 
Vhat Is Jazz?, a kinescope of the Omnibus tele- 
rision program, tied up the series neatly. Com- 
nentators for the entire series united in a “Con- 
rersation Combo,” talking, playing their favorite 
‘ecords, and responding to audience discussion 
0 conclude the last program. 

‘Considerable planning and preparation under- 
ay the series. Records chosen for use by the com- 
nentators were ordered and processed for lend- 
ng by the catalog department. With the excep- 
‘ion of a few collector’s items, all were made 
ivailable for borrowing from the library. The 
lisplays department planned and executed a 
azandsome program booklet and prepared a win- 
low display dramatizing the history of jazz 
hrough large posters, blow-ups of photographs 
xf personalities and quotations from writings on 
jazz. The local press was provided with material 
ind publicized the series as it progressed. Thus 
‘wo departments of the library in addition to 
the center were directly involved in the programs, 
[wo newspapers, a museum, art center, radio 
station, and a university were represented on the 
planning committee and as commentators. 

The enthusiasm generated for the concerts re- 
sulted in capacity attendance. Printed tickets in 
strips of four, made available upon request, were 
axhausted before the series began. And the audi- 
ance, surprisingly, was predominantly middle- 
iged rather than young. A jazz society sprouted 
‘rom the series, and one of the commentators 
remarked that the programs had done more for 
ocal jazz interest than anything previously. In 
2valuating the project, Karline Brown, head of 
he films and recordings centers, said: “It was a 
vig job, but it proved a successful venture. ... 
We are now having requests for another series.” 

The pattern of the Cincinnati programs need 
10t, and probably could not, be exactly dupli- 
sated in other communities. It does suggest a 
‘ertile field for other record libraries to explore; 
n programming, as in jazz, improvisation is a 
rital element. The increased sales in records of 
Ul kinds since World War II attest to the grow- 
ng audience for music. And jazz is becoming a 
‘respectable” interest, to be pursued seriously. 
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SAVING YOUR BOOKS. 


I$ LBI. 
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THE LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 
was created to help librarians get more 
for their money — to provide a source of 
information so that the truth about Library 
Binding can be known to all — because 
Library Binding, when used correctly, in- 
stead of being an expense, is actually a 
money saving device. 


L B I can prove with hard, cold facts that 
Certified Library Binding increases the 
value of a library’s dollar, extends its 
budget, and maintains a conservation pro- 
gram to provide more and longer-lasting 


books. 


LBI issues lists of certified binders, pro- 
vides pamphlets covering various phases of 
binding, offers educational programs, sup- 
plies fund raising aids and publishes The 
LIBRARY BINDER to keep you informed 
of progress in binding. If you have not 
been getting all that LBI has to offer, 
start doing so at once. Write today to: 


LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 


10 State Street Boston 9, Mass. 


[azz record concerts could meet a community 
reed and bring new faces into the library. 
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GOODS 


AND GADGETS 





GADGET OF THE MONTH 


END CHEMICAL MIXING of your photocopier fluid 
with the new Contoura-Matic. It features a plastic 
cartridge in which processing liquids are pre- 
mixed, ending mixing and pouring. With this 
innovation, the plastic container is snapped into 
place (illustrated above) so that it pours in and 
out of the machine automatically. The new air- 
tight container is said to give longer life to the 
liquid. To dispose of exhausted liquid, the plastic 
container has been provided with a clip to seal 
the entire packet for disposal with other office 
refuse. The Contoura-Matic photocopier is 
15” x 6” deep, and weighs less than 12 pounds. It 
copies any mark on the paper, including spirit 
duplicator. For more information about Contoura- 
Matic or the plastic cartridge, write to F. G. Lud- 
wig, Inc., Dept. C-ML, 103 Coulter St., Old Say- 
brook, Conn. 





A new ECONOMY 
FOLDING CHAIR offers 
maximum strength 
and comfort at a mi- 
nimum price. It fea- 
tures an all steel 
tubular frame, with 
a comfort-fashioned 
padded seat covered 
with vinyl in a choice 
of three colors. Plas- 
tic feet protect floors. 
The chair is avail- 
able in black or 
bronze steel, or in 
enameled all steel 
frame and seat. This is a Samsonite product. 
Schwayder Bros., Inc., 1050 S. Broadway, Den- 
ver 9, Colo. 





A new AUTOMATIC LIGHTING CONTROL system is 
now available that can save up to 80 per cent of 
power costs in libraries by using a planned day- 
light Ulumination system. The system automatic- 
ally measures incoming daylight and turns on or 
off just enough artificial lighting to maintain 
desired illumination at all times. A multi-stage 
operation provides for gradual dimming so it’s 
practically unnoticeable by patrons and li- 
brarians. The system is operated by phototubes 
which accurately measure the amount of light 
coming into various rooms. When a room is 
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vacated, a manual switch is used for turning off 
all lights. When switched on again, they return 
automatically to phototube control. This system 
is a product of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Company, and will be sold directly to electrical 
contractors in its 112 sales offices throughout 
the nation. Company specialists will assist the 
contractor in planning and adjustment and will 
provide free service for one year. If you need 
more information, please address your inquiry 
to Goods and Gadgets, ALA Bulletin, ALA head- 


quarters. 


PERIODICAL BINDING, standardized to reduce 
costs, has been announced by Hertzberg-New 
Method. Known as the HNM Criterion Binding, 
the plan’s collating arrangement will include the 
following specifications: 

AlI ads included 

All covers 

All indexes placed at the end of the volumes 

whether continuously or separately paged 

Supplements, when included in paging, bound 

in sequence; when separately paged, at the 
end of the volume following the index and 
separated by a colored sheet 

Volumes assembled as published except where 

arrangement is illogical, reassembled ac- 
cording to plan of index. 


vd Volumes missing 
title pages, indexes, 
or other sheets will 
be stubbed free of 
charge. Narrow mar- 
gins, quality of paper, 
sometimes necessitate 
hand sewing. This 
will be the decision 
of the bindery and 
there will be an extra 
charge according to 
height. Nine colors 
of buckram are avail- 
able, backbone of 
every volume of the same periodical will be 
printed the same way with white pyroxylin ink 
or foil. Call numbers will be stamped on if de- 
sired, and the name of the library can be in- 
cluded at an additional charge. For complete 
information regarding Criterion standard periodi- 
cal binding, address Box L-1, Hertzberg New- 
Method, Vandalia Road, Jacksonville, Il. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


W. R. Ames Company, to 1001 Dempsey Road, 
Milpitas, Calif. 
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Jor DUMB WAITERS - BOOK 
LIFTS » MONEY LIFTS - 
RECORD CARRIERS 


Write for catalogs, specs, details 


BOOKS 


YOUTH at 
the WHEEL 


January, 1958 
publication 


Thoroughly comprehensive— 
fills the vast need for au- 
thovitative information on 
this most urgent subject. 


Parents will find it helpful. Easily understood by the young 
would-be driver. It covers each and every phase of driver train- 
ang . . . incinding the driver, car, natural laws, man-made 
laws, accidents, safety, care of car for safe and economical 
driving, buying a used car, and dozens of other topics, Con- 
vinces the teenager of the value of safe driving! Over 700 photo- 
graphs and drawings are used to demonstrate, teach and 
‘inform . . . in # constructive and positive nature! Absolutely 
the latest and finest text on this subject on the market today— 
bar none! HAROLD T, GLENN ..... $3.60 


NEW I-—’57— 
HOMEMAKING FOR TEENAGERS——Book 2 


A. worthy sequel to its highly-praised companion volume I.— 
Stresses housekeeping skills—personal characteristics~~standards 
for good behavior patterns. Well packed with illustrative ma- 
terial and activity projects! McDermott and Nicholas (pre- 
publication price) $4.80. 
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o D.A., MATOT, INC. 
1533 W. Aligeld Lincoln 9-2177 Chicago 14, tH. ; 
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HAWAII! 1958 


AMERIGAN LIBRARY ASSOGIATION 
| OFFICIAL 


POST CONVENTION TOUR & MID PACIFIC LIBRARY CONFERENCE 


JULY 19-25, 1958 $339.99 


6 SUNNY DAYS IN HAWAIIL  pSamplete Price. 
Hawaiian Village—Headquarters Hote! INCLUDES l 


AATE A anaa 


CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., INC. 
3657 Duroc Bldg. Peoria, IHinois 


Miatta Wade Ertani nrnmanne Arang 


ym 





Round Trip Tourist Air © § Nights Hawaiian Village Hotel 
Hawaiian Luau © Japanese Tea House Dinner Party 
Mid Pacifice Conference Registration 
Sightseeing--Honolulu—Punchbowl—Mt. Tantalus—Foster Gardens 
è Aloha Cocktail Party @ Tour of Oahu Libraries @ Aloha Luncheon 
> Transfers upon Arrival and Departure 
è Taxes and Tips at Programmed Functions 


W a i A ia ie ee ti y te i O tn A it ti A et a | 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION AND RESERVATIONS, CONTACT... 


ANDREW W. LERIOS, INC. 


ALA Official "On-to-Hawaii" Travel Co-ordinator 
133 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 4, California 


NAME: 
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The Gifted Child... 


needs books, library services, that meet him at his level, without 


condescension, without talking down, or up... . Here are a few 


of the many important A.L.A. publications that help you meet 


this need. ... 


Subject Index to Poetry 
for Children and Young 
People. Violet Sell, Doro- 
thy B. Frizzell Smith, Ardis 
Sarf O'’Hoyt, Mildred 
Bakke. 592 pages. Cloth, 
$9.00. 

Tired of anthology pieces 
and all-too-familiar quota- 
tions? The 157 titles in- 
dexed include collected 
and selected works as well 
as general and subject an- 
thologies—a wide range of 
notable material for read- 
ers of all ages. Comprehen- 
sive subject headings reflect 


a thoroughly practical concern with the 


Write today for your free 


copy of 1958 School Activi- 


ties and the Library, just re- 
leased. Includes a listing of 
all A.L.A. titles in the 
school field ... features an 
interesting original article 
on library instruction by 
Eleanor Ahlers, Executive 
Secretary of the American 
Association of School Li- 
brarians. 





Patterns in Reading; An 
Annotated Book List for 
Young People. Jean Roos. 
144 pages. Illus. Paper, 
$2.00; 10-49 copies, $1.75 
each; 50-99 copies, $1.50 
each; roo or more, $1.25 
each. 


Note the generous dis- 
counts for quantity pur- 
chases—up to 38 per cent— 
to enable you to put a copy 
in the hands of every teen- 
ager who uses your library. 
Lists more than 1400 titles 
arranged in over 100 pat- 


terns of interest .. . to help young people 


needs and interests of children and young follow their own interests through the best 
of fiction and non-fiction. 


people. 


Book Bait; Detailed Notes on Adult Books Popular with Young 
People. Elinor Walker, ed. 96 pages. Paper, $1.25. 


Presents nearly 100 adult titles of high quality which in prac- 
tice have an immediate appeal for teenagers—the nucleus of a 
successful young people’s collection. Miss Walker’s well-written 
notes on each title point the way to effective presentation, indi- 
vidual reading guidance, related titles. 


The Unreluctant Years; A Critical Approach to Children’s 
Literature. Lillian H. Smith. r94 pages. Cloth, $4.50. 


In literature, only the best is good enough for the young, gifted 
or not. This masterful study of the whole field of children’s lit- 
erature—working in terms of classic examples and types—provides 
a basis for critical standards that comprehend the best writings 
of the past, place new works in proper relation to them. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
50 East Huron Street, Chicago rr, Illinois 
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CALIFORNIA’S NEW 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 
-OMMISSION 

ry John E. Smith 


Ir. Smith is librarian of the Public Library, 
anta Barbara, California. 





rovernor Goodwin J. Knight of California 
nnounced at the end of October 1957 the 
ppointment of a 13-man Public Library Com- 
lission “to study and investigate the organiza- 
onal structure of all public libraries in this 
ate, their operations and needed improve- 
ents to make their services available to all 
embers of the public, and methods of financ- 
ig public libraries, with particular reference 
> whether there is a need for state participa- 
on in such financing, in view of their re- 
itionship to the educational program.” The 
»mmission is expected to report its findings 
nd recommendations to the 1959 legislature. 
Chairman of the 13-member Commission is 
ercy C. Heckendorf of Santa Barbara. who 
also president-elect of the California Library 
ssociation’s Trustee Section. Mr. Hecken- 
orf, a lawyer and former district attorney, 
‘cently received a citation of honor from 
ie California Library Association for his 
tribution to libraries and librarianship. 
Governor Knight’s interest in libraries was 
monstrated this year by his active support 
` library legislation proposed by the Cali- 
rnia Library Association, one of which 
easures created the Public Library Com- 
ission. 

The governor was scheduled to speak at the 
resno conference of the association on Oc- 
ber 18 but was prevented by illness from at- 
nding. His message to the conference was 
‘ceived with enthusiasm. as he declared 
mself to be in favor of financial aid from 
e state to assist local libraries in achieving 
inimum standards of service: “The first two 





California’s Governor Goodwin J. Knight 
(seated) appointed a 13-member commission in 
October to study the state’s public library needs. 
With Governor Knight as he signed the bill were 
Percy C. Heckendorf, newly-appointed chair- 
man of the California Public Library Commis- 
sion; Katherine Laich, chairman, California Li- 
brary Association Legislative Committee: Mrs. 
Carma R. Zimmerman, California State Librar- 
tan; and Harold L. Hamill, chairman, California 
Library Association Development Committee. 


segments of our free education system—the 
schools and colleges—as the keystone of our 
democratic way of life, have long been ac- 
cepted as a responsibility of the state and 
have received considerable state support, in- 
cluding financial aid. The free public libraries, 
as the third and vital segment of our whole 
plan for public education, likewise deserve 
active state support.” 

The governor was equally forthright with 
respect to intellectual freedom issues: “The 
right of every citizen of our state to have 
access to books of all kinds is axiomatic in 
a country whose government is based on the 
ideas of an informed electorate. Librarians 
have been leaders in the fight to keep our 
statute books free of censorship laws. 
Responsible and fairminded citizens, regard- 
less of political affiliations, must stand to- 
gether and unafraid in matters affecting in- 
tellectual freedom.” He stated that the problem 
of free access to books “goes beyond the prob- 
lem of censorship. . . . If libraries are poorly 
housed, inadequately stocked, inefficiently 
managed, or undermanned, or if they fail to 
attract their communities to use their services, 
they are also depriving citizens of their right 
to read.” 
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Tue Duke UNIversity PREss announces six new titles 
for the spring of 1958. In January Sir Ivor Jennings, 


one of the chief architects of the post-war Common- 


wealth, will discuss some of the principal historical, 
economic, and political Problems of the New Com- 
monwealth ($2.50) in Number 7 of the growing Com- 
monwealth-Studies Center series. In February will 
appear Thomas Winner's Oral Art and Literature of 
the Kazakhs of Russian Central Asia ($6.00), a lit- 
erary history of the nomadic people who inhabit the 
second largest Soviet Republic. Also in February will 
be Paull Franklin Baum’s Ten Studies in the Poetry 
of Matthew Arnold ($4.00), essays which supplement 
and correct the invaluable Tinker and Lowry Com- 
mentary. In March*we will publish Soldier in White, 
The Life of General George Miller Sternberg ($6.75), 
by John M. Gibson, author of Physician to the 
World. In March, too, will be Entangling Alliance: 
Politics and Diplomacy under George Washington 
($7.50), Alexander DeConde’s long and important 
contribution to the study of Washington as Presi- 
dent. And, finally, in May we will publish Dr. Mil- 
ton M. Gordon’s Social Class in American Sociology 
($5.00), a survey and analysis of the major contri- 
butions to the study of social class in America during 
the period from 1925 to 1955.—The Duke University 
Press, Box 6697, College Station, Durham, N.C. 


PSYCHOLOGY 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


by Robert M. Goldenson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, 
Psychology Dept., Hunter College, N.Y.C. 


“Practical advice for teen-agers, about effective human behavior” 
Family Life, American Institute of Family Relations 





* * K3 * 
Used in Thousands of Schools and Libraries 
* ~ * * 
ee er eer eT $1.00 per copy 


10% discount on 5 to 9 copies 
20% discount on 10 or more copies 
Order YOUR copies NOW 


OCCU-PRESS, Dept. A 


489 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N.Y. 





eager ee 


LIBRARIANS 
TOUR of EUROPE 


Visit famous Libraries and Archives in France, 
England, Holland, Germany and Italy. Special 
introductions. 21 days. Departures every day. 


See your local Travel 
Agent for details or write . 


THOS. S. DUFFY 


TRAVEL CO. 
Hotel Onondaga Bldg. 
Syracuse, New York 
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METEOROLOGICAL DATA TO BE MICROCARDED 


During the International Geophysical Year which 
began July 1, 1957, and extends through Decem- 
ber 31, 1958, all observations made by meteoro- 
logical groups will be microcarded. The data will 
involve about one million forms which will come 
from between 2000 and 2500 continental stations 
and weather ships, and will describe in detail 
world-wide patterns of the weather. 

The World Meteorological Organization has 
found this to be the simplest, most economical 
way of making its collected data immediately 
available in complete, cataloged and easily usable 
form to world meteorologists. 

The information on the one million report 
forms that will come in will be recorded on 
16,000 microcards by the Microcard Corporation 
of West Salem, Wisconsin, which is establishing 
a photographic branch in Geneva, Switzerland, 
to insure rapid production. 

When finally collected, the 16,000 microcards 
will be stored in less than 20 ordinary filing 
drawers occupying 5 to 6 cubic feet of space. 
Each microcard will contain 40 to 96 pages of 
material. 

This is not the first such application of micro- 
carding techniques. Directly after World War II, 
the United States government was faced with 
the problem of how to disseminate the increasing 
research data on nuclear energy that was pour- 
ing from its laboratories. The problems were the 
same as those faced by private industry research 
groups: the high cost of publishing all reports; 
lack of storage space; difficulty in deciding which 
reports were to be published; indexing and cata- 
loging at the point of use. To present the un- 
classified reports of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission in full and as originated, the government 
decided on the use of microcards. 

Since then, the United States Weather Bureau, 
the Armed Services Technical Information Bu- 
reau, the National Committee for Aeronautics, 
and many private industries and organizations 
have used microcards for the centralized filing 
and easy, immediate dissemination of self-indexed 
data.—A. L. Baptie 





POSTERS ON DISARMAMENT 


A poster series, in full color, setting forth the 
United States position on disarmament is now 
available to libraries throughout the United 
States. This paper display, containing 20 
posters, each poster 24” 18”, has been pre- 
pared by the White House Disarmament Staff. 
For free sets write W. J. Gehron, Disarma- 
ment Staff, White House, Washington, D.C. 


February 1958: 


ACRL GRANTS FOR 1958 


‘rants to strengthen the libraries of 87 col- 
ges have been awarded by the Association of 
‘ollege and Research Libraries from funds 
rovided by the United States Steel Founda- 
ion, the New York Times, and the Remington 
and Division of Sperry-Rand. There were 
iore than 600 applications for the grants, 
rhich ranged from $200 to $800. Noting that 
1e grants are small, Eileen Thornton, ACRL 
resident, said: “Our aim is to place the money 
‘idely, where it will make a direct, though 
mall, contribution to higher education and 
rhere it will act as seed money for further li- 
rary support from local funds.” 

During its three years of operation the 
.CRL grants program has awarded more than 
125,000 to approximately 300 libraries. 


LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
IF others have failed Y-O-U 


why not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT ^S BOOKS 


Our record of 35 years success In this field as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
our world-wide network of associate ealers, antiquarlans, 
collectors, agents. and others, in the book feld. 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 


We report quickly at lowest prices. 
No charge. No obligation. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
1:17 West 48th Strest, Dent. i, New York City 26. N.Y. 
P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they ask fer a 
hook you cannot supply. 

WE ALSO BUY. Hoo KS AND MAGAZINES YOU NO 
LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS, 





ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 


In corporation library of large mining and 
chemical company serving both research and 
management personnel. 


Desire woman with M.S. in library science or 
equivalent experience and B.S. degree in chem- 
istry. Will handle reference work, literature 
searches, some cataloging and purchasing. 


Many employee benefits and very pleasant sur- 
roundings. Location in northern suburb of 
Chicago. 


Please send a resume of experience and a re- 
cent photograph to: 


Personnel Dept., Room 1628 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 
20 North Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
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— New Books 


Space Flights and Satellite Vehicles 
by R. B. Beard and A. C. Rotherham. 


Surveys the developments and imminent 
developments in interplanetary flight. 
Plates and diagrams. $3.95 


The Rise of Modern Asia 


by Ian Thomson. Part I surveys the his- 
tory of Asia from the beginning of the 
century to the outbreak of World War 
IJ. Part II deals with the recent history 
and the present condition of each 
country. $4.95 


Intimate Letters of England's Queens 


by Margaret Sanders. The collection be- 
gins with Catherine of Aragon and ends 
with Queen Victoria. The letters have 
been chosen for their human and ro- 
mantic appeal rather than for their 
historical significance. $6.95 


Later Islamic Pottery 


by Arthur Lane. Surveys the pottery 
made in Persia, Syria, Egypt, and Tur- 
key from about 1300 A.D. until modern 
times. One hundred monochrome and 
four full-color plates. $10.00 


First Flights 


by Oliver Stewart. Describes some of the 
flights which have a very special appeal 
to those who follow aviation’s forward 
march. The author is Air Correspondent 
of The Manchester Guardian. $5.50 


Mime 


by Joan Lawson. Deals with the theory 
and practice of expressive gesture and 
describes its historical development. 


$8.50 


Fonteyn 


by James Monahan. First full-length 
critical study of Margot Fonteyn and 


her art. Twenty-three illustrations en- 
hance the book. $4.50 


New Ideas in Chess 


by Larry Evans. International Grand- 
master here sets down the fresh, dy- 
namic, and youthful principles of play 
which have so electrified the chess 
world. $4.95 


PITMAN New York 36 
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CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISEMENTS 





FOR SALE 
INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES is one of our 


specialties. Foreign books and periodicals current 
and out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 302, 
White Plains, N.Y. 

LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and 
rebind leather and cloth books for a few cents 
each. 16 oz. bottle—$3.95. Ideal for old powdery 
leather. In use by rare book departments of many 
great libraries. Liquick Leather, 543 Boylston 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINE SPECIAL- 
ISTS. Established 1889. Largest and best selec- 
tion anywhere. We also welcome your lists of 
Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine Service, 
Serials Dept., 56 E. 13th St., New York 3. 

OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service. Spe- 
cialists in supplying out-of-print books as listed 
in all library indices (Granger; Essay & Gen. 
Lit.; Shaw; Standard; Fiction; Biography: 
Lamont; Speech; etc. . . .). Want lists invited. 
23 East 4th St, New York 3. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
world wide 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, 
colleges, public and technical libraries, ete. 
CRUSADE, largest magazine of educational op- 
portunities also contains Administrative positions, 
Summer Jobs, Graduate Awards and Student Aid. 
No fees. Apply direct. Highly recommended since 
1952. Members’ qualifications, school and library 
vacancies listed FREE. This is an important pub- 
lication for you and your library. ] issue, $1.00; 
12 issues, yearly, $5.00. NEW WORLD-WIDE 
SUMMER PLACEMENT DIRECTORY. Excel- 
lent for librarians who have the summer free and 
for your library. 1000’s of opportunities in all 
states, many foreign lands. Includes camps, re- 
sorts, summer theatres, ranches, travel tour agen- 
cies, earning free trips to Europe, study awards, 
etc. Earn, learn and travel while you vacation. 
Complete information including salaries. Price 
$2.00. NEW GRADUATE AWARD DIREC- 
TORY. First compilation of Graduate Awards 
ever prepared for librarians and educators to sub- 
sidize the continuation of their education in over 
320 Universities, 42 States and 31 Foreign Coun- 
tries. (Stipends $200-$10,000) Complete and spe- 
cific information. Price $2.00. CRUSADE, Dept. 
AL, Box 99, Greenpt. Sta., Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 
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OPPORTUNITIES for librarians appear reg- 
ularly in Library Placement Exchange, a maga- 
zine devoted exclusively to library job informa- 
tion. Annual subscription includes 24 issues 
and free listing privileges. Individuals—$3.00; 
institutions—$12.00. Enter your subscription now. 
Write: Library Placement Exchange (Dept. 1), 
P.O. Box 172, Benjamin Franklin Station, Wash- 
ington 4, D.C. 


east 
OPENING for school or children’s librarian to 


run elementary school library. Grade schools run 
by public library. 9 in this department. No cata- 
loging required. Pension, Social Security. Com- 
munity on Long Island Sound, 50 minutes by 
train from New York City. Write Librarian, 
Greenwich Library, Greenwich, Conn. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. New position to 
direct and develop juvenile services in public 
library serving area of 30,000 population. Strong 
citizen interest; newly consolidated largest school 
district in State; opportunity for advancement. 
Beginning salary $4000 with five increments. 
State retirement system and Social Security. 
L.S. degree or acceptable completion plan re- 
quired. Write Charles S. Underhill, Director, 
Corning (N.Y.) Public Library. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN with degree of 
professional experience for active children’s room 
in a library serving a population of 17,000. Vil- 
lage on Long Island Sound with good commuting 
to New York City. Salary about $5000, 36 hr. 
week, Retirement, one month vacation, civil serv- 
ice. Larchmont Public Library, Larchmont, N.Y. 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR in library-conscious 
community of 75,000 population, near New York 
City. Splendid opportunity to use professional 
knowledge and skills; 6 years of public library 
experience, some of which must have been in an 
administrative capacity; Bachelor’s degree, plus 
one year of library science required. Salary 
$6830-$8750; a month’s vacation, generous sick 
leave, New York State retirement. Apply B-144. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. Excellent oppor- 
tunity as Head of Children’s Department in com- 
munity of 75,000, near New York City; 4 years’ 





Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line. ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 
voucher forms are required for billing, 
please send them at the time advertise- 
ments are submitted for insertion. 
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«perience (at least two in children’s work); 
achelor’s degree, plus one year Library Science 
quired. Salary $5180-$6620; a month’s vaca- 
on generous sick leave, New York State retire- 
ent. Apply B-145. 
JUNIOR LIBRARIANS in community of 
5,000 near New York City; Bachelor’s degree, 
lus one year Library Science required. Salary 
4360-$5580; month’s vacation, generous sick 
‘ave, New York State retirement. Apply B-146. 
READY to take charge of active branch with 
inimum supervision? Desirable salary, commu- 
ity, associates, Write or phone Robert G. New- 
an, Public Library, Pittsfield, Mass. 
SENIOR LIBRARIAN (MEDICINE) vacancy 
. Psychiatric Institute New York State Depart- 
ent of Mental Hygiene. Full Civil Service Status 
‘ter examination on March 22, 1958. Entrance 
tlary $6872. Requires New York State Public 
ibrarian’s Professional Certificate or eligibility 
x certificate; Bachelor’s degree; one full year 
| approved library school; and three years pro- 
sional library experience of which two must 
ave been in a medical or biological sciences li- 
rary. For applications and announcements write 
' Recruitment Unit, Examinations Division, 
ox B, 39 Columbia St., Albany, N. Y. 
REFERENCE DEPARTMENT HEAD wanted 
ı progressive Southern Public Library. Salary 
inge, $4896-$5616. Openings also for Senior Li- 
rartan——$4260-$4896; and Junior Librarian— 
3900-$4464. 364% hour, 5 day week; 4 weeks va- 
ition; 12 days sick leave, accumulative to 96 
ays; 9 paid holidays; group hospitalization; ex- 
‘lent retirement plan. Apply to Civil Service 
ommission, Room 203. City Hall Annex, Nor- 
1k 10, Va. 
CIRCULATION AND GENERAL REFER- 
NCE ASSISTANT. Splendid opportunity for 
(l-around experience. Pleasant working condi- 
ons in attractive, air-conditioned building in 
rogressive small city. Position now open for 
oman. 40 hour week. 4 weeks vacation, Social 
ecurity, State retirement system, optional hos- 
ital benefits. Write Librarian, C. Burr Artz Li- 
rary, Frederick, Md. 
EXPERIENCED CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. 
ull or part-time. Challenging position in fast 
rowing library. Social Security, optional hos- 
ital benefits, pleasant working conditions. Full- 
me carries State retirement. Position open 
april 1. Write: Librarian, C. Burr Artz Library, 
‘rederick, Md. 

southeast 
‘HILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for new air-con- 
itioned branch library with five staff members. 
cated in good residential neighborhood of one 


of America’s most charming cities. Salary range, 
$3588-$4368; 39 hr. week; 914 paid holidays; 
12 to 18 working days vacation; ample sick 
leave; Social Security plus liberal retirement 
program. Fifth year library school degree, cer- 
tificate from State with certification law, or 
qualify for Virginia certificate. No experience 
required. Apply to: C. Lamar Wallis, Librarian, 
Richmond Public Library, 101 E. Franklin Street, 
Richmond 19, Va. 

BRANCH LIBRARIAN—$4210-$4960 a year. 
Eligibility to obtain Librarian’s professional cer- 
tificate from the State of Virginia; plus two 
years professional experience, at least one year 
of which must have been in a public library. 
Write Arlington County Department of Person- 
nel, 2049 15th St., North, Arlington 1, Va. 

DIRECTOR for 40,000 volume Public Library 
in unique planned city only 40 years old. City has 
attracted cosmopolitan residents; high educa- 
tional level; population, approximately 30,000. 
Supervise staff of 6, one branch library. Prefer 
man, 28 to 45, with BLS or more education. $5544. 
Open now. Apply: Mrs. H. J. Shivell, Chairman, 
Kingsport Public Library Commission, Shelby 
and Center Streets, Kingsport, Tenn. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for above. $3000 
and up, depending upon qualifications of appli- 
cant. 

TWO POSITIONS, Assistant Children’s Librar- 
ian and Bookmobile Librarian for West Virginia’s 
largest public library. Positions open now. Salary 
$4009-$4450. Chief assistants of Department. L.S. 
Degree required. Annual salary increments, So- 
cial Security, retirement, sick leave, vacation. 
Five-day, 40 hour week. Write Director, Kanawha 
County Public Library, Charleston, W.Va. 

midwest 
FLINT PUBLIC LIBRARY—Unusual, exciting 
opportunity to work in an alert community under 
ideal conditions. New, modern, air-conditioned, 
main library building under construction, ready 
summer 1958. Rapidly expanding city of 200,000. 
Extensive adult education program. Community 
schools. New library will be part of a new edu- 
cational-cultural center, including 2 museums, 
planetarium (under construction), auditorium, 
art institute (under construction), little theater 
(under construction), junior college (in opera- 
tion) and Flint College of the University of Mich- 
igan (in operation). Wide range of professional 
positions will be available in months immediately 
ahead to meet needs of expanding staff, new serv- 
ices. Positions now available: Chief, Business 
and Industry Department. Under 45. With bache- 
lors and L.S. degrees, 5 years’ experience: 
beginning salary $6000; annual increments to 
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approximately $7935; allowance for additional 
graduate-level training. To organize and staff 
department, prepare for extended service when 
library moves into new building. Assistants in 
Branch, Circulation, Art-Music, Business-Indus- 
try, L.S. degree. Beginning salary $4620 to 
$5770 depending on experience; annual in- 
crements to $7215; allowance for additional 
graduate-level training. Available now. Branch 
Assistant will be in charge of a school-housed 
public library branch. Good promotional oppor- 
tunities, All positions: 4 weeks vacation, 5-day 
week, sick leave, Social Security, and good re- 
tirement plan. Two hours’ driving to Detroit, 6 
hours to Michigan’s beautiful Upper Peninsula. 
Apply Personnel Office,’ Flint Public Library, 
Flint, Mich. 

FIRST ASSISTANT IN REFERENCE DE- 
PARTMENT, with special collections in busi- 
ness and technology, fine and applied arts. Busy 
suburban library. Attractive, new building, well- 
equipped, air-conditioned. Five-day week, twenty- 
six day vacation. Ohio State retirement plan. 
Salary: $4120-$5320, dependent on experience. 
Challenging position for alert person. Apply to: 
Mrs. Mary B. Bloom, Librarian, Lakewood Pub- 
lic Library, Lakewood, Ohio. 

CHILDREN’S and School Librarians for ex- 
panding program. Require B.A. and L.S. degrees. 
Prefer major in elementary education for school 
position. Beginning salary $4100-$5000, Excel- 
lent pension plan for both Public Library and 
school positions. Reply: Mrs. Harriette H. Crum- 
mer, 1703 Orrington Avenue, Evanston, IH. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN: Exceptional op- 
portunity to develop juvenile services in estab- 
lished city and county library system serving a 
population area of 70,000. Located at the foot of 
the Fox River Valley on beautiful Lake Winne- 
bago. Four season recreational area, skiing, 
boating, swimming. Four hour drive from Chi- 
cago, half hour to Lake Michigan. Beginning 
salary $4285 with ten (10) increments to $5587. 
Position on salary scale is determined by qualifi- 
cations and experience. Usual benefits: One 
month vacation, City Retirement and Social 
Security, Sick Leave, etc. Apply E. G. McLane, 
Director, Fond du Lac Public Library, Fond du 
Lac, Wis. 

DEPARTMENT HEAD, Extension, in com- 
munity with estimated 90,000 population. Two 
modern bookmobiles provide present equipment 
for service to growing city. For information write 
James Marvin, Director, Public Library, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN, Main children’s 
room in Public Library of a university city, 
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twenty-five minutes from Chicago Loop. L.S. de- 
gree required, under 35 years. Four weeks vaca- 
tion, sick leave, hospital benefits, excellent pen: 
sion plan. Salary $4300 up. B-147. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN with L.S. degree for 
Public Library in progressive community ol 
8000. Month’s paid vacation, sick leave, Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield, Insurance Plan, Socia] 
Security and Retirement. Salary $5000. Apply 
to Mrs. Clare E. Wiedlea, President, Board oi 
Trustees, 400 Cottage Ave., Sturgis, Mich. — 

JUNIOR CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN, salary 
range $3660-$4140, for M.L.S. no experience, 01 
$3300 minimum for B.L.S., no experience. Good 
promotion opportunities, liberal vacation and 
sick leave, Social Security. Apply to Wm. B. 
Wood, St. Louis Public Library, 13th and Olive 
Sts., St. Louis 3, Mo. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN, Reddick’s Library, Ot- 
tawa, Illinois, situated 85 miles southwest of 
Chicago. Population 20,000. Library Science de- 
gree desirable, but not required. Five day week. 
Retirement benefits. Salary based upon experi- 
ence and qualifications. Write Paul E. Larson, 
Secretary, 417 West Madison St., Ottawa, IN. 

WANTED: Friendly, book-wise librarian, LS. 
degree, for service to adult rural and suburban 
residents of Toledo area. Modern, heated book- 
mobile with driver-clerk. Month vacation, state 
retirement. Lucas County Library, Maumee, 
Ohio, staff 50, service population 110,000. 

LIBRARIAN I (Children’s Librarian and Ref: 
erence Assistant) For suburban community ol 
130,000. Must have B.L.S. degree and be between 
ages 20 and 35. Salary range $4813 to $5540 per 
yr. Write for bulletin and application to Depart- 
ment of Personnel, City Hall, Dearborn, Mich. 

LIBRARIAN II (Branch Librarian) For su- 
burban community of 130,000. Must have B.L.S. 
degree and professional experience. Age limits 
25 to 40. Salary range $5174 to $6142 per yr. 
Upward adjustment in beginning rate dependent 
upon experience and training. Write for bulletin 
and application to Department of Personnel, City 
Hall, Dearborn, Mich. 

WANTED CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN, Port 
Huron, Michigan. A town of 36,000, sixty miles 
north of Detroit. Salary dependent on experience. 
Four weeks vacation, local pension, Social Se- 
curity, generous sick leave. Thirty-seven and one 
half hours a week. Library school required. Apply 
to either Miss Laura Briesmeister, 80214 Mason 
St., Toledo 5, Ohio, Librarian elect or Miss 
Leila B. Wilcox, Port Huron, Mich., retiring 
Librarian. 

CATALOGER for Wilmette and Winnetka, Il- 
linois, suburbs of Chicago on Lake Michigan, 
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miles apart. Divide time, 2 days at Winnetka, 
days at Wilmette. L.S. degree and considerable 
‘perience necessary. Possibility of developing co- 
erative cataloging with these two and other 
ijacent suburbs, Five-day week, month vaca- 
on, two weeks sick leave, municipal retirement, 
cial Security. Salary, $5000. Apply: Miss Sue 
smotherly, librarian, Winnetka Public Library, 
‘innetka, HI. 

POSITION HEAD OF SERVICES now open 
_adult department of growing, modern library. 
raining and experience required; salary sched- 
e, range $3840-$5220; vacation; municipal re- 
rement, Social Security; Blue Cross and Blue 
tield plan; sick leave. Apply: Librarian, Public 
ibrary, Appleton, Wis. 

ADULT SERVICES AND CHILDREN’S LI- 
RARIANS. Adult Services Librarian to super- 
se adult services in branch libraries, help select 
lult books, assist with publicity, public relations 
id group discussion. Open January 15, 1958. 
hildren’s Librarian in charge of children’s work 
rough bookmobile and branch libraries. Help 
lect children’s books and related library mate- 
als. Elementary teaching experience deisrable. 
pen June 1, 1958. L.S. degree and driving abil- 
y required. Beginning salary $4329-$4565. 5 day, 
) hr. work week. 1 mo. vacation. 1 da. per mo. 
ck leave cumulative to 60 da. Local retirement 
lus Social Security. Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
railable. Apply Eudocia Stratton, Librarian, 
ickson County Library, 1400 N. West Ave., 
ickson, Mich. 

MICHIGAN STATE LIBRARY, LANSING. 
wo positions with the following benefits: 40 hour 
ork week (5 day). No evening or Sunday work, 
‘casional Saturdays. Sick-leave. Two and one- 
alf weeks vacation. State retirement plan system 
lus Social Security. Longevity pay. Civil Serv- 
e. Group insurance. Blue Cross-Blue Shield. 
ear Michigan State University. Expanding pro- 
ram. Reference Librarian IHI ($5971-87621). 
erves as first assistant to Head of Reader Serv- 
es Division with responsibility for the function- 
ig of the Division in the absence of the Head. 
. responsible to Head for day-to-day activities of 
ivision and its Sections under established pol- 
ies and procedures, plus other duties. Partici- 
ates in staff meetings, staff training, profes- 
onal conferences, etc. Qualifications: Bachelor’s 
sgree from an accredited college or university, 
lus a degree in library science from an accred- 
ed library school, plus at least three years of 
rofessional reference experience. Some adminis- 
ative experience desirable. Consultant III 
$5971-$7621). The second of two Consultant 


asitions associated with our Federal aid pro- . 


gram. Will involve work with trustees, librarians, 
school boards, local officials to encourage the in- 
auguration or expansion of service programs; the 
nature and functioning of Federal aid; advising 
on all technical aspects of library work; partici- 
pating in training or orientation programs; speak- 
ing at public functions and writing for publica- 
tion; compiling reports, related activities. Quali- 
fications: Three years of professional library ex- 
perience preferably as a library consultant in a 
state, county or regional library, or in a library 
administration, plus possession of bachelor’s de- 
gree in library science. Write to Michigan Civil 
Service Commission, Recruitment & Placement, 
Lansing 13, Mich. 

ACQUISITIONS LIBRARIAN: Senior assist- 
ant in acquisitions. Challenging, interesting work. 
Working knowledge of several European lan- 
guages required, as well as university experience 
in acquisitions or related functions. Excellent 
working conditions, one month vacation, TIAA 
or city retirement plan. Salary approx. $5000. Ref- 
erences and details of education and experience 
requested with application. Address University 
of Cincinnati Library, Cincinnati 21, Ohio. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN: Growing suburb, 
25 miles west of Chicago wants children’s librar- 
ian. Excellent opportunity to expand children’s 
services. Salary dependent upon qualifications. 
Write: Mrs. Marjorie Lincoln, Librarian, Whea- 
ton Public Library, Wheaton, HI. 

BIOLOGICAL and Applied Science Divisional 
Chief, Library degree, science background, and 
experience required. Forty hour week; 12 days 
annual sick leave cumulative to 30 days; Social 
Security plus non-contributory retirement; 
group life insurance; hospitalization. $6060 with 


„annual increases to $7440. Higher beginning sal- 


ary if experience warrants. Apply to: Merrill M. 
Jones, Assistant Librarian, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing, Mich. 

TWO POSITIONS, Reference Librarian; 
Branch Assistant. Both require college degree 
plus accredited Library School degree. Begin- 
ning salary without experience, $4355; with three 
years experience, $4745. Yearly increments to 
$5720. 40 hours, 5 day week; month’s vacation; 
outstanding state retirement system; ample sick 
leave; in-service training program; active staff 
association. Write Personnel Director, Dayton 
and Montgomery County Public Library, Day- 
ton 2, Ohio. 


southwest 
CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. To take charge of 


Children’s Department in modern public library 
building, city of about 40,000. Will have full 
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time assistant and three student assistants. Will 
also have charge of bookmobile giving service to 
school areas with a professional bookmobile li- 
brarian and driver. Person with correct qualifica- 
tions would receive $3960 per year in a range 
designed to advance to $4332 per year in two 
years. Apply, Librarian, Hutchinson Public Li- 
brary, Hutchinson, Kan. 

HEAD CATALOGER for General Reference 
and Research Department. Some reference work 
also required. L.S. degree. Experience in state 
work and interest in political science desirable. 
Salary $4296-$4980, civil service exempt, lon- 
gevity bonuses, 3814 hour week, month vacation, 
Social Security. For further information apply 
to Louise McNeal, State Library, Topeka, Kan. 

ASSOCIATE, leading in few years to head 
librarian of library in fast growing city of over 
20,000. Applicant must have L.S. degree, diversi- 
fied experience and flexibility. Beautiful air-con- 
ditioned library, retirement plus Social Security, 
3 week vacation, sick leave. Real opportunity for 
librarian with vision. $3800-$4200 depending on 
qualifications. Write Librarian, Carnegie Library, 
Yuma, Ariz. 


mountain plains 


HEAD LIBRARIAN. Friendly Western Nebraska 
community of 17,000. Library school degree and 
experience required. Staff of 6. Book collection, 
39,000. Social Security. 3 weeks vacation. Sick 
leave. Salary $4800-$5100. Challenging opportu- 
nity for right person. Inquire: Miss Nel] Hartman, 
President, Board of Trustees, North Platte (Neb.) 
Public Library. 

CATALOGER, experience with serials work in 
college or research library desired. Salary open, 
depending upon qualifications. Month’s vacation, 
retirement plan, hospitalization, liberal sick leave. 
Beautiful air-conditioned building. Write to Li- 


brarian, Fondren Library, Rice Institute, Houston, 
Tex. 


pacific northwest 
UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO has opening for a 


cataloger with or without experience. Good be- 
ginning salary. Beautiful, new, functional, li- 
brary building. Excellent staff, living and work- 
ing conditions. For further information, write 
librarian, Moscow, Idaho. 


far west 
WE ARE LOOKING for a top-notch librarian 
who wants a challenging position supervising an 
ambitious program in the field of audio-visual 
materials. Salary $4932-$5916, three weeks vaca- 
tion, sick leave, state retirement, optional hos- 
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pital benefits. Rapidly expanding library system 
in progressive community which offers the best 
in Southern California living. Look forward to 
new central library building and additional 
branches. Apply: Raymond M. Holt, Librarian, 
Pomona Public Library, 380 North Main St., 
Pomona, Calif. 

LIBRARIAN I—$340-$421 per month. Fine 
professional opportunity in pleasant Southern 
California community for college grads with 24 
units in library science. Excellent employee bene- 
fits and promotional opportunities. Beginning sal- 
ary may be set above minimum if qualifications 
warrant. Examination will consist only of an eval- 
uation of applications submitted. Age 21-45. Ap- 
ply Civil Service Division, 613 East Broadway, 
Glendale 5, Calif., by February 28, 1958. 

INTERESTING REFERENCE questions make 
40 hours a week go fast in Los Angeles Public 
Library’s Business and Economics Room. Con- 
siderate patrons, cooperative staff, understanding 
supervisors, make working conditions ideal, sal- 
ary $4500-$5568, library science degree required. 
Business, economics knowledge helpful, but not 
essential. Positions Now Available. Write: Per- 
sonnel Officer, Los Angeles Public Library, 630 
West 5th St., Los Angeles 17, Calif. 


hawaii 


LIBRARY OF HAWAII has openings for experi- 
enced Science and Industry Librarian, salary 
$4572-5316 and for Senior Catalog Librarian, 
salary $4176-4920. Accredited library school de- 
gree required. Retirement plus Social Security, 
sick leave, 4 weeks’ vacation. Annual circula- 
tion over 1,450,000. Progressive system offers op- 
portunity for professional and personal growth. 
Apply Librarian, Library of Hawaii, Honolulu 
13. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WOMAN 50 desires change in position. One’ 
year library school training. M.A. in Literature. 
Teaching and 12 years college library experience. 
Prefer cataloging and order work in college or 
large public library. Will consider other. Avail- 
able July 1. B 80-W. 

NOW DIRECTING County library in Midwest, 
male librarian wants public library in midwest- 
ern or southwestern community. AMLS, under 
40. B 78-W. 

WOMAN, M.A. in L.S., certified Medical Li- 
brarian, six years experience (214 years Medi- 
cal Library, 344 years public library, including 
2 years cataloging) desires position as cataloger 
in any type library. Preferably West Coast area. 
B 79-W. 
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RAMA, fiction, and even 
biography would be dull 
indeed if strict adherence 

to historic facts were required of 
their writers. And to limit our 
reading to purely factual books 
would be unthinkable. 

Agreeing, for example, that Shakespeare 
had a perfect right to dramatize historic 
events and to write lines for Caesar and Mark 
Antony that they never spoke, how can we 
enjoy such imaginative digressions and still 
keep our mental record of people and events 
reasonably clear? 

The scholar’s prescription might be to bal- 
ance fictionized accounts by reading standard 
histories and biographies, which is good—if 
excellent library facilities are available and 
time for reading unlimited, 

My own suggestion stems from a habit I 
acquired in childhood when my father bought 
me a little two-volume encyclopedia which, 
interestingly enough, F. E. Compton, founder 
of Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, then 
published. 

Together Father and I correlated part of 
our general reading with the articles in my 
little encyclopedia, until “looking up the 
facts” became a kind of game. 

Some of those articles were pretty dull. 
Today as I turn to such Compton articles as 
Mary, Queen of Scots, Samuel Johnson, 
Queen Elizabeth I, or Richard II after read- 
ing plays or watching them on television, I 
think how fortunate children and young 
people are to have at hand such an interesting 
“background for reading.” 








Öm ment 


In this month of March the pub- 
lishers of Compton’s Pictured En- 
cyclopedia will deliver a 1958 
Yearbook, which hereafter will be 

-published annually. This first 

Compton annual is not only a new 
publication; it is a new kind of 
yearbook which is well worth your careful 
examination. 

The general arrangement is topical. Among 
the topics are Our Nation, the World, People, 
Work, Science, Play, Art, and Nature. There 
is a chronology of 1957 events and a superb 
index. The annual is 288 pages in length. 
There are 445 articles and 500 pictures with 
almost half in color. 

Most articles were prepared by specialists. 
Among these are Willy Ley, who covered 
Space Travel; Margaret Mead of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, who did 
Anthropology; and Eulalie Steinmetz Ross, 
Cincinnati Public Library, who reported on 
Children’s Literature. 

This new Compton annual is unique in the 
background information it provides. In each 
article on a foreign country there is a precede 
giving population, area, kind of government, 
name of head of government, predominant 
language and religion, facts about transporta- 
tion, agriculture, manufactured products, etc. 
Similarly a background is given for U. S. 
states and territories. 

Biographical data include articles on 
prominent heads of government, a list of 
outstanding People of the Year with brief 
information about them, and a table of no- 
table persons who died within the year. The 
price? Oh yes—$2.95. 
bn Ja Es 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY + 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET # CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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Six. ALA Award winners 
published by Semon and Schuster 





Notable Books for 1957 
A LEGACY 


By SYBILLE BEDFORD. “One of the most brilliant novels in a long time.” 
—Harper’s. “One of the best novels I have ever read.”—Nancy Mitford. $3.50 


THE REFORMATION 


By WILL DURANT. The latest volume in the monumental Story of Civilization 
Series. “A bright pageant of a golden age. This is vintage wine.”—N.Y. Times 
Book. Review. Now in its 35th thousand. 1025 pages 48 plates. $7.50 


AMERICA AS A CIVILIZATION 


By MAX LERNER. “The most ambitious effort to explain the whole of 
American civilization that has come from the hand of any scholar in our time.” 
—Henry Steele Commager, in the N.Y. Times. 4th printing. 1037 pages $10.00 


THE WORLD’S GREAT RELIGIONS 


By the EDITORS OF LIFE. “The Editors of Life are to be congratulated for 
their contribution to contemporary man’s knowledge of himself and his fellows.” 


— N.Y. Herald Tribune Book Review $13.50; Deluxe edition $15.50 
LOW’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
The candid personal story of the political cartoonist, DAVID LOW. $5.00 


Best Adult Books for Pre-College Readers 
(Selected by the Secondary Education Board) 


OPERATION SEA LION 


By PETER FLEMING. An account of the German preparations and the British 
counter-measures for the projected invasion of England in 1940. $5.00 


Simon and Schuster, Educational Division, 


136 West 52nd Street, New York 19, N.Y. 
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ARCH COVER 


ore than a year of work and 
anning culminate March 16-22 

the first National Library 
eek. It has been a massive effort 
t of libraries alone but of the 
tire communication network 
d industry of the United States 
book, magazine, and newspaper 
‘blishers; TV and radio sta- 
ms; educational associations 
d citizens groups. 


te ALA Bulletin is the official 
urnal of the American Library 
sociation and publishes ma- 
jal of general interest to li- 
arians and those interested in 
> library world. Its authors’ 
inions should be regarded as 
2ir own unless ALA endorse- 
nt is noted. 


‘ceptance of an advertisement 
es not imply endorsement of 
2 product by the American Li- 
ary Association. 


e ALA Bulletin is partially in- 
xed in Education Index and 
brary Literature. A microfilm 
ition is available from Univer- 
y Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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...of how your future library should 
look. Our “LIFE-LIKE’ Planning Service 
is described in Circular C-553. Send 
for a copy and for the name of your 


local New Life dealer. 


SJÖSTRÖM OF PHILADELPHIA 


i d 
Designers and Manufacturers of OW LIBRARY FURNITURE 


JOHN E. SUOSTROM COMPANY 
1717 N. TENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 
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EDITORIAL 


Today’s events have symbolized the spirit, the 
ability, and the willingness that characterize 
America, that have brought about so much of 
the growth and development of our country. De 
Toqueville said of us over a hundred years ago 
that when we had work to do we formed associ- 
ations to get it done, whether it be “to give 
entertainment, to build buildings, to construct 
churches, to diffuse books, to send missionaries 
to the antipodes.” We have always joined forces 
with our neighbors to accomplish together what 
no man could do alone. ... 

Our forefathers, who settled this land, were 
men of vision, independent spirit, and the cour- 
age to try new things, even though the experi- 
ment might be dangerous. They not only pio- 
neered a new continent, they pioneered new 
institutions, new forms of government. Today, 
thanks to the tremendous speedup of our com- 
munication and transportation, all the people 
of the world are bound closely together so that 
what you do in Georgia affects people all over 
the world. Whether or not we can learn to live 
together in this smaller world depends not only 
on how wise we can be, but on how moral we 
can be, also. 

The United States bears the greatest responsi- 
bility in this effort for human freedom and hu- 
man survival. This is not just because we are 
the leading nation in the world. It is chiefly be- 
cause our ideas and our ideals, our institutions 
and our practices, have for the past 150 years in- 
spired hope and confidence in the whole human 
race. We are still “the last best hope of man.” 
If we cease to be that we threaten the hope and 
freedom of the whole world. 

This responsibility is not one which we can 
decide whether we will or will not accept. As 
one of the great powers of the world we either 
lead—or we follow. These are not ordinary times 
in which we can coast along on a leadership al- 
ready established, on a respect already earned. 
Powerful forces would wrest that leadership from 
us; our own selfishness and dis-interest in the 
face of increasing world crises have seriously 
damaged that respect. 

But, you say, these things happen in Wash- 
ington, in Ankara, in Baghdad, what can I—one 
citizen—do? I would remind you that you are 
your brother’s keeper, and along with that 
brother—who may live in Greece or Afghanistan 
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Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson, guest editor 


or Ceylon—the keeper of your family, your 
friends, and the neighbor down the road... . 
As a citizen of the United States you can do 
much. A democratic government is like a chain 
which can be breached at any point, and you 
are one of the links in that chain. You have a 
vote, your neighbors and friends have votes, and 
you all have representatives in government who 
are sensitive to the demands of the voters. To be 
a wise and an effective link in this chain we 
must know, and really know, not act on judg- 
ments derived from half knowledge or ignorance 
which continue to perpetuate the evil conse- 
quences of our selfishness, prejudices, and fears. 
This kind of information the library can supply. 


To act with wisdom requires other attributes 
also: the ability to take the long view, to see 
things in relation to each other, and to regard 
all men everywhere—not in the abstract, but in 
personal everyday terms——as worthy of our con- 
cern. Government cannot be run like statistical 
bureaus or business enterprises. Decisions affect- 
ing the life and welfare of human beings cannot 
be based on facts alone. They must be tempered 
with compassion and understanding. Here, too, 
the library can provide a wealth of material to 
help us cultivate these attributes. From the begin- 
ning of recorded history the world’s great lead- 
ers have left for us their wisdom so that we 
might be so much the farther ahead on the 
path. The ancient Greek philosophers, the sages 
of the Far East, the Holy Bible, the early 
Christian fathers, the great historians right down 
to our own time have left us an incalculable 
treasure. Is this a talent to be buried? One of 
our prominent educators said recently: “To de- 
stroy the Western tradition of independent 
thought it is not necessary to burn the books. 
All we have to do is to leave them unread for 
a couple of generations.” 

All of this is to say that what you are doing 
here for the West Georgia Regional Library is 
strengthening one of the links in that chain 
which must bind the people of the world to- 
gether if we are to survive. 


The above is an excerpt from Mrs. Stevenson’s 
address at the Carrollton, Georgia, Tournament 
of Books, October 3, 1957 (see page 197). A few 
hours after these words on wisdom and leader- 
ship were spoken, the first Sputnik was launched. 
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UPWARD AND ONWARD 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 


Institutional Department 


GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 


Doubleday Publications The Literary Guild of America, Ine. Garden City Books 

The Crime Club Young People’s Division of Literary Guild Hanover House Editions 
Junior Books The Junior Literary Guild Phaidon Art Books 
Young Moderns Doubleday One Dollar Book Club Real Books 

Anchor Books American National Red Cross Texts Image Books 
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even in 
the stick 


and steam 


of the tropics 


Word comes to Demco from 
/.f the Education Library in 
ae” Chalalongkorn University, 
Bangkok, Thailand, that even the 
sticky, humid heat of the tropics— 
Demco Fastape gives 100% satisfaction! 
Maps bordered with Fastape in 1955 
at this University have gone 
through 3 years of monsoons, heat 
and humidity—still unchanged! 
Proof enough that Fastape 
is the self-adhering cloth tape for fast, 
effective, lasting book repair. 
Available in 12 beautiful colors. 
Order your supply from your Demco catalog. 


ODEMO sran SUPPLIES 


MADISON 1, WISCONSIN » NEW HAVEN 2, CONNECTICUT 
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Needed—A Membership Campaign 


I was concerned recently to discover that a 
gifted and I believe “coming” librarian, head of 
a small but growing library, is not a member of 
ALA. This is not so unusual as to be startling, 
but is met often enough to be discouraging to 
those of us who believe deeply in our national 
organization and in the strength which a united 
profession can give. Some of this may result in 
part from a failure of our state ALA membership 
committees. But I should like to ask what specific 
help is given these state committees by ALA. Is 
more help needed? Also, what is being done by 
our library schools to urge their graduates to 
become really professional, beginning with join- 
ing and taking part in their state and national 
library organizations? 

I know we have a similar problem in the school 
area. [ recall my surprise a few years back, when 
taking some graduate work in education, to find 
no underlining at all, and practically no mention 
by faculty, of professional responsibilities, be- 
ginning with membership in state and national 
educational organizations. 

In my own state, 94 per cent of our teachers 
belong to NEA. This is largely a result of state 
organization activity. I am wondering how we 
can put this same kind of zeal to work for ALA. 
Would it be possible for the Bulletin to list by 
states: (1) The number of librarians, and (2) 
the number of ALA members? Would this be 
helpful? It might at least be enlightening! 

Ruta GAG LIARDO 
Kansas State Teachers Association 
Lawrence, Kansas 


A list of the number of librarians and the num- 
ber of ALA members in each state is available 
and will be published if ALA Bulletin readers 
are sufficiently interested.—Ep 


Wisconsin Was There 


Wisconsin was there—five strong—giving and 
taking—at the first meeting of the Midwest State 
Library Agencies! 

S. Janice KEE, secretary 

Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


Wisconsin was inadvertently omitted from the 
list of states participating in this pioneer meeting 
reported on page 15 of the January ALA Bulletin. 
—ED, 
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~ designed especially for young readers 


Planned to teach young minds... 
printed to lead young eyes! 








If your classroom or school encyclo- 
paedia is edited “for all ages” it has 
surprisingly large gaps in which the 
material is of no use in your grade. 

That is why the editors of the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica planned a ref- 
erence work devoted exclusively to the 
interests of elementary and junior high 
grades — Britannica Junior. 

If you will compare it—after exclud- 
ing higher level material from any 
other classroom encyclopaedia — you’ ll 
find that Britannica Junior gives your 





BRITANNICA JUNIOR, 


425 N, MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 171, 


students maximum information. 

Short sentences, short paragraphs, 
simplified vocabulary invite and lead 
young eyes, Large, clear type—se- 
lected by children in classroom tests— 
is printed on non-glare paper. So, even 
in the smallest detail, Britannica Jun- 
ior is planned for self-motivated use in 
your classroom. 

For information prepared especially 
for educators and librarians, write to 
the address below, Educational Dept., 

4 





ILLINOIS 
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More Good Articles—Fewer Printer's Errars! 


Thanks for Arthur Hamlin’s fine article on 
“Paperbounds in College Libraries” which I have 
just read in the January ALA Bulletin. It is a 
pleasure to add it to my list of required reading 
in our introductory book selection course, for 
we usually spend a couple of days discussing 
the subject. 

I do think the printer could have done better 
by the first paragraph, however. This is a rather 
radical way of saving space in the Bulletin! 

FRANCES NEEL CHENEY 
Peabody Library School 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Emergency—Help Wanted! 


ST FRANCIS COLLEGE LIBRARY COMPLETELY DE- 
STROYED BY FIRE JANUARY 23RD PLANS FOR NEW 
BUILDING IN BLUE PRINT STAGE AND NEW COLLEC- 
TION ALREADY IN PROGRESS REQUEST THAT YOU 
BRING THIS TO THE ATTENTION OF MEMBERS AND 
ADVISE THAT ALL MATERIALS ARE URGENTLY 
NEEDED IN ALL SUBJECT AREAS REV VINCENT 
NEGHERBON LIBRARIAN SHOULD BE “CONTACTED 
MISS ALICE BALL ALSO ADVISED. 

REV KEVIN R KEELIN 

ST FRANCIS COLLEGE 

LORETTO, PENNSYVANIA 


si 


Dime Novels Free 


I will donate to any library requesting them a 
set of dime novels of the 1870-1890 period, for 
their students of popular American literature and 
Americana in general. 

CHARLES BRAGIN 

1525 West 12th St. 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 


The February Issue 


In going through the February ALA Bulletin I 
noticed the article by Lionel Lightner and Robert 
H. Carpenter, “Great Books Course Sends Stu- 
dents to the Library.” 

I keep getting inquiries from high-school 
teachers from all over the country asking for 
information about using Great Books for the 
“bright students.” I send them the Study Guides 
Dr. Adler prepared for Briarcliff Manor, but I 
thought it would be very helpful to these teach- 
ers if we could send them also this issue of the 
ALA Bulletin, So, could you send me 100 copies 
and bill us for them? 

R. A. Concer 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 


Endorsements of the special articles in the Febru- 
ary issue started coming in when it was barely 
off the press.—ED. 


LISTENING CORNER (12vJs-7) 


Ideal for libraries where group listening with head- 


12VJ8-7 
$139.50 Net 


COersore arian 
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phones without disturbing others is required. 


Now... with Exclusive STROBESELECTOR 

.«. the only turntable which offers 

® Exact setting of 16%, 33%, 
45 and 78 RPM. 

® Center drive, continuously variable speed 
from 16 to 84 RPM. 

PLUS: 
An all-new PUSH-BUTTON Pickup arm 
which ends record damage caused while 
grasping the arm at the beginning and end 
of each record. 


è Plays 7” to 16” recordings. 
® Multiple outlets for 8 sets of headphones. 


amot Push-pull amplifier—6 watts undistorted, 
“ 10 watts peak. 


_ © 12” concert speaker. 
e Weighs only 20 pounds. 


Also available without speaker and carrying 
Mem case for easy table-top mounting or for perma- 
of nent installation. ...... TETI $115.50 Net 


For further information, write 
DEPT. ALA-4 
+ 1041 NO. SYCAMORE AVE. « HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIF. 
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NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK STEERING COMMITTEE 


National Library Week steering committee meets to plan the March 16-22 climax of the national 
observance. The five members of the committee shown here are (seated, left to right) Gilbert 
W. Chapman, president of Yale and Towne Manufacturing Company, chairman of the Na- 
tional Book Committee; Norman H. Strouse, president of J. Walter Thompson; (standing, left 
to right) Douglas M. Black, president of Doubleday and Company; Harold K. Guinzburg, presi- 
dent of Viking Press and chairman of the NLW steering committee; and Bernard Barnes, vice 
president of Time, Inc. Other members of the steering committee are the two vice-chairmen, 
David H. Clift, executive secretary of ALA, and Theodore Waller, vice president of the Grolier 
Society; Marchette Chute, biographer; Louis G. Cowan, vice president of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System; John Fischer, editor of Harper’s Magazine; Robert E. Kenyon, Jr., president of 
the Magazine Publishers Association; Dan Lacy, managing director of the American Book 


Publishers Council, and William I. Nichols, editor and publisher of This Week Magazine. 


l roae | EXPANSION 


Visit famous Libraries and Archives in France, 
England, Holland, Germany and Italy. Special 
introductions. 21 days. Departures every day. 





28 NEW BRANCH 
LIBRARIES TO BE BUILT 


Beginning career positions open NOW— 


Competitive promotions 
See your local Travel 


Agent for details or write . 


THOS. S. DUFFY 


TRAVEL CO. 
Hotel Onondaga Bldg. 
Syracuse, New York 


Write Personnel Officer 


Los Angeles City 
Public Library 


630 W. 5th St., Los Angeles 17 
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to 
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THE 1958 MIDWINTER MEETING may very likely become known as the 
point at which the American Association of Library Trustees 
began moving into a position of greater influence and effec- 
tiveness in the ALA. Under the imaginative and determined 
leadership of Mrs. Merlin Moore and the other officers and 
committee chairmen of AALT, the trustees developed further 
their plans to bring 7,000 trustees into membership in ALA. 
The number of trustees in the country more than exceeds the 
present total ALA membership. If the trustees are of a mind 
to do so - and they are - the AALT can easily change itself, 
by number of members alone, from a section in the PLA to a 
division of the ALA. 


More important, however, than the ALA membership potential is 


the long range action program which the trustees set in motion 
at Midwinter - a program of significant importance to public i 
library service and to the objectives of ALA. 


How many librarians tell their trustees about the programs and 
activities of ALA? Ever tell them that ALA would welcome them 


- that ALA needs them as members? I heard so often during 
Midwinter - "I would have joined the ALA at any time. My li- 
brarian never suggested that I become a member." 


Are you on the phone by now? Need some membership blanks? 
This column would like to run a listing of all library boards 


reporting 50% or more trustee membership in the ALA. Send the 
information to me - I hope I have space for little else! 


ALA's BUDGETARY SCHEDULE has been moved ahead by the Executive Board, 
which acted upon a recommendation from the Program Evaluation 
and Budget Committee. All budgets for divisions, committees, 
joint committees, and Headquarters (excepting perhaps that of 
the Publishing Department) will be acted upon at the Annual 
Conference instead of in the late fall, as has been customary 
in the past. Principal advantage - approved programs can get 
underway on September 1, the beginning of the fiscal year, in- 
stead of November 1 or later. All budget requests must reach 
ALA Headquarters no later than June 1 for inclusion in the 
budget that will be decided at San Francisco by PEBCO and the 
Board. 


THREES DIVISIONS CHANGED THEIR NAMES AT MIDWINTER. THE CHILDREN'S 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION became THE CHILDREN'S SERVICES DIVISION 
OF THE ALA% THE PUBLIC LIBRARIES DIVISION OF ALA became THE 
PUBLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION; THE STATE LIBRARY AGENCIES DI- 
VISION became THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE LIBRARIES. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK is about to happen. March 16-22 will see 
the first nation-wide observance on behalf of books, reading 
and libraries. A preview at Midwinter of the types of programs 
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planned by libraries for the Week showed a wide variety of 
affairs with heavy involvement of state and local leaders in 
all fields. Have you ordered one or more kits of promotional 
material from National Library Week Headquarters at P.O, Box 
9h, Midtown Station, New York 18? ‘he price is $5 and you 
will find the materials and ideas most helpful. 


The U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce, as part of its participa- 
tion in National Library Week, is urging its members to plan 
rededication programs for libraries throughout the country on 
March 19, when ground will be broken for the new library at West 
Memphis, Arkansas. This new library will be the realization of 
a dream which began three years ago when the West Memphis Jaycees 
conceived OPERATION LIBRARY - a project which today is national 
and international in scope. 


The ALA pamphlets prepared for National Library Week (See Memo 
to Members, February 1958) will be off the press and available 
early in March. Authors and titles are: "Every Child Needs a 
School Library" by Mary V. Gaver; "Fountains, Not Reservoirs: 
The Public Library" by Arthur H. Parsons; "Books and Libraries: 
Tools of the Academic World" by Flora Belle Ludington. The pam- 
phlets are available in quantity only from the ALA Publishing 
Department at the following prices (no assortments - same prices 
for all three pamphlets): 


5 copies, any one pamphlet........$1.25 
10 copies, any one pamphlet........ 2.00 
25 copies, any one pamphlet......+. 3675 
50 copies, any one pamphlet........ 6.50 

100 copies, any one pamphlet....... 12.00 


Copies will be distributed free to members of the state citizen and 
state librarian committees. Every librarian will want many addi- 
tional copies for use with school boards, school administrators, 
teachers, parents - with public library trustees, community leaders, 
businessmen - with college and university administrators, faculty, 
alumni. Order in quantity and distribute widely. 


David H. Clift 
February 1h, 1958 Ex@cutive Secretary 


ALA Conferences: San Francisco, July 13-19, 1958; Washington, D.C., 
June 21-27, 1959; Montreal, June 19-25, 1960; Cleveland, July 2-8, 1961 
(tentative). Midwinter Meeting: Chicago, January 27-30, 1959. 
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Easiest on the Eyes... 
Accepts ALL Micro Data Cards 


Tow! A single instrument that accepts all known placed in adjustable spring-tensioned holder and 
ypes of micro data cards...the new Micro Opaque manually moved from frame to frame. Choice o 
eader by American Optical Company. three f/2.3 objectives, 23X, 20X or 15X in con- 
Exclusive opaque, white or green tinted, reading venient focusing mount, permits selection for most 
creen is far easier on the eyes than ordinary trans- suitable enlargement. Three element condensing 
acent screens. Projected material appears crisp and system plus heat-resistant glass. Single focusing 
harp, no eyestrain, no fuzzy edges. Large 11"x 12%" knob. No danger from heat to either cards or table 
creen is inclined toward the user at a comfortable top. Easily portable Accessory foot switch available 
eading angle...especially appreciated by those who for intermittent reading or photocopying. Light 
vear bifocals. shield accessory available for use in brightly lighted 
Operation is simple. Cards, up to 9” in width, are areas. 


Call your dealer or mail coupon today. 


Dept. W169 


American Optical iam 


Please send me full information on the New Micro Opaque Reader. 


Name 





Company 


INSTRUMENT DIVISION, BUFFALO 15, NEW YORK STE rz. TT 





annn nnno 


State 
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‘ Bis A 
CHALLENGER #124 PENNY PINCHER #130 





REGAL #110 CHALLENGER #122 


For nine years, MARADOR has meant the finest in magazine covers in 
all parts of the world. Sleek, durable, beautiful. Visible printing through 
translucent vinyl avoids title stamping for interchangeability. 8 sizes. 


Backs in 3 colors. 


MAIR ADOR CORPORATION 


1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 


MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 
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IT’S A MODERN BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 
TODAY 
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More than thirty years separate these 
pages, during which much has 
happened to the world—and to 
THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE. 


Year by year, important revisions in text and format have kept 
THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE in step with the changing times. 


Now, in 1958, there are more new articles, more new pictures, and a brand- 
new binding! In elementary science, the 1958 BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 
is the unchallenged leader among children’s reference works, with 
stimulating articles on rockets and earth satellites, on atoms, motion, 

the electron microscope and other recent scientific developments. 


More than ever, THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE is a unique teaching tool. 
Explanatory maps graphically outline subjects ranging from the Federal 
Reserve System to geography in the Air Age. The easy-to-use table of 
contents and the remarkably thorough cross-index help the child develop 
reference skills—help you instill research habits. 


And, finally, the 1958 BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE comes in a 
brand-new binding—beautiful, modern, durable 


—a delight to handle, an irresistible invitation TH E B O OK O F 


to open and read. 
THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE in 1958: KN O WV 7 | E D & E” 
20 volumes, 7,884 pages, 12,200 illustrations, 


170 maps, fully indexed. The Children’s Encyclopedia 
Published by THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC.© + 2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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OF THE MIDWINTER MEETING 


The 1958 Midwinter Meeting of the American Library Association, 
January 28-February 1, was the largest and busiest in many recent 
years: registration, 1461; scheduled meetings, 267. 

With ALA reorganization accomplished, the new Council, com- 
mittees, and reconstituted divisions clearly had “found their feet” 
to cope with mounting demands and fast-moving developments which 
challenge librarians and trustees. 

This was made more poignant, perhaps, by news of the launching 
of Explorer which broke on the final day of the meeting—together 
with the incidental information that a key Moonwatch station was 
located atop the meeting premises, the Edgewater Beach Hotel in 
Chicago. Librarians and trustees had just taken action to put libraries 
firmly in the orbit of the stepped-up national educational program. 

The Executive Board, recognizing the urgent need for full utiliza- 
tion of library services in the efforts to improve education as the first 
means of advancing national security, took steps that will lead to an 
integrated, balanced, and inclusive program for action by libraries 
and the Association. A special committee to work with the board and 
ALA staff was authorized for this purpose. 

Council adopted a statement (see page 180) which declared: “At a 
most crucial period of our national history .. . our profession must 
respond with all the clarity, vigor, and wisdom it can command. .. . 
It is imperative that the country’s need for libraries and their serv- 
ices be fully recognized and adequate provision be made for their 
support.” 

Full opportunity for projecting the services and the needs of li- 
braries in every community comes with National Library Week, 
March 16-22. The Membership Meeting heard John S. Robling, di- 
rector of the observance, describe the widespread support which has 
been marshalled for the first national event of its kind. At an en- 
thusiastic meeting of the ALA Committee on National Library Week, 
more than 300 librarians discussed the specific activities which had 
been arranged in every state. 
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Trustees participated in Midwinter Meeting 
in greater number than ever before—over a 
hundred trustees represented 39 states. They 
set in motion a carefully planned and imple- 
mented membership campaign seeking 7000 
new members for the ALA and the American 
Association of Library Trustees. 

The Executive Board took final action to put 
a stepped-up budgetary schedule into effect 
for the Association. Under this action, which 
was recommended to the board by the Pro- 
gram Evaluation and Budget Committee and 
accepted by the divisions and committees of 
ALA, program planning and budgetary prep- 
aration for 1958-59 will be completed by the 
time of the San Francisco Conference, and the 
general funds budget will be adopted at that 
time. Up to now, budgetary action has been de- 
layed until late fall. Other Executive Board 
action is reported in Memo to Members. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 


Enthusiasm for National Library Week was 
in evidence at Midwinter. There were dis- 
plays of materials and photos of preparations 
from many states and communities, as well as 
posters, window cards, and other materials 
which librarians may obtain in a kit. The 
kits are available at $5 from National Library 
Week, P.O. Box 94, Midtown Station, New 
York 18. 





CHANGES OF NAME 


At Midwinter the Public Libraries Divi- 
sion changed its name to Public Library 
Association and the Children’s Library 
Association changed its name to Chil- 
dren’s Services Division. These changes 
were made in response to the recom- 
mendation in the report of the Special 
Committee on Reorganization that type- 
of-library divisions be identified by the 
word “Association” in their names, type- 
of-work divisions by the word “Divi- 
sion.” Similarly, the State Library Agen- 
cies Division, in voting approval of its 
bylaws, changed its name to American 
Association of State Libraries. 
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ALA is publishing three pamphlets that will 
be important for use during the observance 
and for some time afterward. Written by dis- 
tinguished librarians—Arthur Parsons, Flora 
Belle Ludington, and Mary Virginia Gaver— 
and edited by Lester Asheim, the pamphlets 
will present factual and readable information 
on the status, needs, and prospects of the pub- 
lic library, the college and university library, 
and the school library. Copies will be sent to 
members of the citizens and librarians com- 
mittees for National Library Week in each 
state, but librarians are urged to use multiple 
copies with many groups and individuals. 
They may be ordered now direct from the 
ALA Publishing Department at cost: 5 of any 
one pamphlet—$1.25; 10—$2; 25—$3.75; 
50—$6.50; 100— $12. 

Mr. Robling said that visits of his staff 
throughout the country and reports made at 
the NLW committee meeting showed wide- 
spread participation in communities every- 
where to match the unprecedented support 
being given by national organizations, maga- 
zines, the press, radio, and TV. As an example 
of this support, he reported that 22 magazines 
of national scope with a combined circulation 
of more than 80 million, will feature articles 
on libraries and reading during March and 
April. No public service campaign of its kind 
has ever received greater magazine support. 

Robling said: “This nation-wide effort re- 
sults from hundreds of citizens working to- 
gether in a common effort to fill what they 
believe to be the most critical need of the 
country. During National Library Week, in 
virtually every community there will be book 
fairs, bookmobile demonstrations, lectures, 
sermons, special radio and television programs 
—all emphasizing the value of the printed 
word and discussing the resources and needs 
of libraries.” 


COUNCIL AND MEMBERSHIP MEETINGS 
ALA President Lucile M. Morsch presided 


at the two Council meetings. 

John Hall Jacobs, librarian, New Orleans 
Public Library, and Roger H. McDonough, 
director, Division of State Library, Archives, 
and History. New Jersey State Department of 
Education, were elected to the Executive 
Board. 
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The Maritime Library Association of Can- 
ada was redesignated as an ALA chapter. 

The Letter Awards were discontinued on 
recommendation of the Awards Committee. 

The Council Committee on Membership Par- 
ticipation in Midwinter Meetings led a dis- 
cussion on whether Midwinter Meetings should 
be enlarged to include program sessions in 
addition to business meetings of the various 
units. The committee chairman, Helen M. 
Focke of Western Reserve University School of 
Library Science, Cleveland, asked that ALA 
members express their wishes to her. The com- 
mittee hopes to make recommendations at San 
Francisco. 

The Council Committee on Chapter Alter- 
nates asked that fuller information of the 
attendance at Council meetings be obtained 
so that it could look into the cause of ab- 
sences, and proposed to make specific recom- 
mendations to Council at the 1959 Midwinter 
Meeting, 

The newly-appointed Committee on Council 
Deliberations made a preliminary report and 
led a discussion of the pattern and method of 
Council action. Problems of physical arrange- 
ment and of the difficulty of individual par- 
ticipation in the meetings of a large delibera- 
tive body were emphasized. The chairman, 
Mary Herrick, Chenery Library, Boston Uni- 
versity, asked that members make suggestions 
0 the committee in writing. 

Announcement was made of a $1000 schol- 
irship in library science established by the 
Library Binding Institute. 

Council heard a progress report from the 
Committee on Location of ALA Headquarters 
which is seeking a new Chicago site and plans 
make recommendations at San Francisco. 

Appreciation and support were expressed by 
Council for “Operation Library,” project of 
he U. S. Junior Chamber of Commerce which 
las grown to world-wide proportions. 

A resolution was adopted calling for the 
ull appropriation by Congress of the seven 
ind one-half million dollars authorized by the 
ibrary Services Act in order to continue the 
yrogress already made. Councilors represent- 
ng the Iowa, New Jersey, Michigan, Penn- 
ylvania, Nebraska, Maryland, and Southwest- 
‘rn library associations announced contribu- 


ions totaling $1000 for the Washington Office 
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National Library Week: Lucile Morsch and John 
Robling. 


to be used in support of efforts to obtain the 
full appropriation. 

A resolution of thanks was adopted for the 
many contributions made to the profession by 
Ralph M. Dunbar, who is retiring as Head of 
the Library Services Branch of the U. S. 
Office of Education after 20 years of service. 

The 1958-59 ALA Nominating Committee 
was announced: Lester E. Asheim, Graduate 
Library School, University of Chicago, chair- 
man; Margaret W. Ayrault, General Library, 
University of Michigan; Elizabeth H. Gross, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library; Frank B. Sessa, 
Miami Public Library; Eleanor S. Stephens, 


Oregon State Library. 


Emerson Greenaway, first vice president 
and president-elect, presided at the Member- 
ship Meeting. 

The proposed amendments to the Constitu- 
tion and Bylaws published in the January 
1958 ALA Bulletin, pages 64-66, were adopted. 

Robert B. Downs, chairman of the Intel- 
lectual Freedom Committee, said that the year 
1957 had been one of comparative peace and 
quiet in the area of interest of his committee. 
“Nevertheless, perhaps never before in our his- 
tory have there been so many pressure groups 
at work, often insidiously and behind the 
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scenes, seeking to place limitations on what we 
may read or see or hear in books, magazines, 
radio, television, and motion pictures.” Mr. 
Downs reported that the second ALA Liberty 
and Justice Book Awards totaling $15,000 
would be announced and presented at a Gen- 
eral Session of the San Francisco Conference. 

Germaine Krettek, director of the ALA 
Washington Office, described the situation on 
various legislative matters relating to libraries 
and stressed the urgency for citizens to write 
immediately to congressmen in support of the 
full appropriation for the Library Services 
Act. 

Jack Dalton, director of the ALA Interna- 
tional Relations Office, reported in Douglas 
Bryant’s absence on last summer’s Meeting 
of the Council of the International Federation 
of Library Associations. “A body of under- 
standing and agreement with librarians 
throughout the world” is being created in such 
basic areas as cataloging rules and principles. 

The substance of a report on the Library 
Services Act Program, made by John G. 
Lorenz, of the Library Services Branch, U. S. 
Office of Education, will be found in the 
Washington Report in this issue of the ALA 
Bulletin. 


DIVISIONS 
ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


The board voted to reconstitute the Re- 
sources Committee in order to study the divi- 
sion’s personnel resource file and suggest 
means for developing, maintaining, and publi- 
cizing it. 

Accepting the report of the Program Policy 
Committee, the board voted to take immediate 
steps to implement two of its recommenda- 
tions: exploration with the Association of 
Hospital and Institution Libraries of a com- 
mon interest in the effects of reading on adults, 
and with the Library Administration Division, 
the problems of internships in adult services. 

The ASD Program Policy Committee agreed 
that it would continue to work within the 
framework of the statement of scope adopted 
at its November meeting (see Adult Services 
in this issue). Most of its work was devoted to 
an analysis of the returns from the activity 
questionnaire sent to members in January, and 
to the development of an interim report to the 


board. 
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The Special Projects Committee made plans 
for receiving applications for grants under 
the Library-Community Project in the spring 
of 1958. and discussed the bases for other 
proposals for which grant funds may be 
sought. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 
The AASL Board of Directors voted to re- 


activate membership representatives at the 
state level; gave preliminary endorsement to a 
statement on instructional materials specialists 
presented by the Joint AASL-ACRL-DAVI 
Committee; and appointed Fannie Schmitt 
to replace Norris McClellan as editor of School 
Libraries. 

At the membership meeting Mrs. Lillian 
Batchelor, chairman of the NEA Afhiliation 
Committee, reported that a check of dual mem- 
bership in ALA and the National Education 
Association has been made and that the possi- 
bility of joint membership is still being ex- 
plored. 

A group of more than 35 writers and ad- 
visory committee members met with the 
STANDARDS COMMITTEE and determined sev- 
eral points of policy. It was decided to include 
a limited number of case studies. A presenta- 
tion of the new standards at the San Francisco 
Conference was planned, primarily for the 
purpose of determining how they might best 
be implemented when they are published late 
in 1958. 


The PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE 
met to complete plans for AASL representation 
at forthcoming conferences of six national 
education organizations. 

The STATE ASSEMBLY BREAKFAST was at- 
tended by 32 members, of which 16 were 
presidents of state school library associations 
and 12 were appointed representatives. Of 
these 28 state groups, 12 were affiliated with 
state education organizations, five with state 
library associations, and seven with both. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE LIBRARIES 


At the SLAD business session a long-range 
program for the division was adopted and the 
board of directors was authorized to imple- 
ment it. Adopted also were bylaws including a 
change in name of the division to American 
Associate of State Libraries. The bylaws will 
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Checking display of magazines featuring National Library Week: Kathryn R. Renfro, assistant di- 
rector, Technical Services, University of Nebraska Library, Lincoln; Richard E. Chapin, associate 
librarian, Michigan State University Libraries, East Lansing; and William Wood, assistant librar- 


ian, St. Louis Public Library. 


be submitted to the ALA Constitution and 
Bylaws Committee for approval. 

Alton Keller, chairman of the STATE Li- 
BRARY SURVEY COMMITTEE, reported on plans 
of the committee to survey several major func- 
tions of the state library organization in each 
of the states to get data on which standards 
for state libraries may be established. 

Ernestine Grafton, liaison between the 
American Association of Library Trustees and 
SLAD, reported on the AALT meetings held 
during the Midwinter Meeting. 

The board of directors devoted its time to 
two major activities: the establishment of pro- 
cedures for the implementation of the long- 
range program approved by the membership 
at its meetings and plans for the divisional 
meetings at the San Francisco Conference. It 
was decided to devote the program meeting to 
the research functions of state libraries— 
when and how to make studies and surveys. 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND RESEARCH 
LIBRARIES 


ACRL added one section and more than 
doubled the scope of a second section. Its 
board of directors accepted the petition for 
organization of a section on Rare Books. Its 
Pure and Applied Science Section was re- 
vitalized as a section of libraries and librarians 


with special subject interests and will select 
its new name later in the year. 

Nominees for the principal division offices 
are: for vice president and president-elect— 
Joseph H. Reason, librarian, Howard Univer- 
sity, Washington, D.C., and Wyman W. 
Parker, librarian, Wesleyan University, Mid- 
dletown, Conn.; paired for director—Elmer 
M. Grieder, associate director of libraries, 
Stanford University, and Forrest C. Palmer, 
director of libraries, Mississippi State College: 
also paired for director—Patricia Paylore. 
assistant librarian, University of Arizona, and 
Page Ackerman, assistant librarian, University 
of California, Los Angeles; for Council, New- 
ton McKeon, librarian, Amherst (Mass.) Col- 
lege, and Marion A. Milczewski, assistant li- 
brarian, University of California, Berkeley. 

Section meetings and the work of the board 
and of the several committees will be reported 
in College and Research Libraries. 


ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL AND INSTITUTION 
LIBRARIES 


The AHIL Executive Board voted to ex- 
change publications with organizations using 
activities in their work with the mentally ill 
as a means of furthering communication and 
increasing understanding among these groups. 
It was also voted to issue invitations each 
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year to member organizations of the Inter- 
disciplinary Study Group to send a representa- 
tive to the annual meeting of AHIL. 

The BIBLIOTHERAPY COMMITTEE reported 
on a research project developed at a joint 
meeting of AHIL and the American Psycho- 
logical Association. Its purpose is to organize 
an interdisciplinary committee to decide upon 
basic questions and to identify researchable 
areas on the effects of reading in hospitals and 
institutions. The committee would be com- 
posed of librarians, psychologists, psychia- 
trists, educators, and a sociologist. Some of 
the specific goals would be to compile a criti- 
cal summary of available literature, suggest 
usable research techniques for study and analy- 
sis, identify and determine priority in prob- 
lems to be attacked, and recommend initial 
surveys and studies. 

The following new committees were estab- 
lished: Appointments, Conference Program, 
Program Evaluation and Budget, and Publica- 
tions. The Survey Committee was _ re-estab- 


lished. 
CH ILDREN’S SERVICES DIVISION 


Children’s Services Division became the 
new name of the former Children’s Library 
Association when CSD adopted its new bylaws 
on January 28. 

The makeup of the NEwWBERY-CALDECOTT 
Awarps COMMITTEE was revised to include, 
in addition to the eight members elected at 
large, the five members of the Book Evalua- 
tion Committee, the four CSD officers (presi- 
dent, vice president, treasurer, and past-presi- 
dent) and six members to be appointed by the 
chairman. 

The requirement that previous Newbery or 
Caldecott medal winners must have the unani- 
mous vote of the NCA Committee to receive 
the same award again was rescinded by CSD 
Board of Directors. 

The Book EVALUATION COMMITTEE was 
given responsibility for selecting and sub- 
mitting titles to be considered for the interna- 
tional award, the Hans Christian Andersen 
Medal. 

San Francisco Conference plans include a 
Poetry Festival at the Villa Hotel at San 
Mateo, California, July 10-12, 1958. Rosemary 
Livsey, Los Angeles Public Library, is pro- 
gram chairman. 
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The Newbery-Caldecott banquet will be at 
the Sheraton Palace Hotel in San Francisco, 
Tuesday, July 15. Tickets are $8.50. Make 
reservations with Mrs, Jean Bishop, Richmond, 
California, Public Library. 

The first Aurianne Award, made by CSD 
at Midwinter, was anounced in the February 


ALA Bulletin, page 78. 


The changing nature of Top of The News 
resulting from ALA reorganization was de- 
scribed in both CSD and YASD membership 
meetings by Editor Sarah I. Fenwick, Gradu- 
ate Library School, University of Chicago. Its 
articles are concerned with selection and use 
of and research on books and materials for 
use with children in school, public, and other 
libraries. The selected annotated lists of books 
will be expanded to include subject lists. 


LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION DIVISION 


At the business meeting of LAD, the re- 
port of the Nominating Committee was read 
and approved. The LAD Recruiting Commit- 
tee’s activities, the network of regional, state, 
local, and specialist representatives for the 
person-to-person recruiting program, and plans 
for the San Francisco Conference were dis- 
cussed by the committee’s chairman, Miss 
Myrl Ricking. Each of the six section chair- 
men made progress and planning reports for 
his section and its committees. Roger Mc- 
Donough, chairman of the Federal Relations 
Committee, and Germaine Krettek, ALA Wash- 
ington Office, spoke on the great need for 
concerted action to obtain the appropriation 
for the Library Services Act for fiscal 1958- 
1959. Other bills pending of interest to li- 
brarians were mentioned such as postal rates, 
scholarships, and income tax deductions for 
teachers who are studying. 

The BuIrLDINGS AND EQUIPMENT SECTION, 
Arthur T. Hamlin, chairman, made plans for 
a buildings institute for libraries in junior 
and small liberal arts colleges to be held July 
ll and 12 in the San Francisco area. Build- 
ing plans of public libraries will be discussed 
at three sessions during the conference week. 
An exhibit of building plans, programs, pic- 
tures, etc., will be set up at San Francisco and 
consultant services will be provided at this 
booth. The Committee on Planning School 
Library Quarters is investigating the produc- 
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San Francisco Conference Program Committee: Standing: Maud L. Moseley, Mrs. Charle- 
mae Rollins, Margaret M. O’Toole, Edwin Castagna, Mary V. Gaver, David H. Clift. Seated: 
Lucile M. Morsch, Kenneth J. Brough, Cora Beatty, and Jane S. McClure. 


tion of a filmstrip on providing quarters in 
remodeled space in elementary school build- 
ings. This committee is considering an institute 
at the 1959 Washington Conference. 

The SECTION ON FINANCIAL ADMINISTRA- 
TION, Ralph H. Parker, chairman, is setting 
up committees on Costs, Purchasing, and 
Budgeting to be added to the existing Com- 
mittees on Insurance for Libraries and on 
Bookmobile Cost of Operation. The section’s 
program at San Francisco will be on Perform- 
ance Budgeting. 

At the meeting of the SECTION ON GOVERN- 
MENTAL RELATIONS, Ralph Hudson, chair- 
man, various matters of pending federal legis- 
lation were discussed. The need for prompt 
concerted action to obtain the passage of the 
1958-59 appropriation for the LSA was em- 
phasized. The program meeting at San Fran- 
cisco will center on the revision of the copy- 
right law. The Federal Relations Committee 
held a business meeting to discuss the LSA 
appropriation legislation and other bills pend- 
ing of significance to libraries and librarians. 

The SECTION ON LIBRARY ORGANIZATION AND 
MANAGEMENT, Roger B. Francis, chairman, 
will co-sponsor at San Francisco a joint pro- 
gram with the section on Personnel Adminis- 


tration. The topic is Efficient Utilization of Li- 
brary Personnel. The functions of the section 
were discussed in relation to the section’s 
program of work and development. A form 
for uniform reporting of cataloging statistics 
is being prepared by the Administration Com- 
mitcee for Cataloging and Classification. Men- 
tion was made of the statistics in the January 
1958 issue of College and Research Libraries 
prepared by the Committee on Statistics for 
College and University Libraries. 

The PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION SECTION, 
Howard M. Smith, chairman, co-sponsored 
with the PLD Coordinating Committee for the 
Library Services Act at Midwinter an in-serv- 
ice training Institue for State Field Consultant 
Services. A survey of salaries of library per- 
sonnel will be undertaken in the spring, work 
will continue on preparing a Code of Ethies, 
and BPA Notes will be issued in 1958. 

Plans for the Friends of Libraries Luncheen 
were discussed at the meeting of the SECTION 
oN PusLic RELATIONS, Mrs. Gretchen G. Con- 
duitte, chairman. The section will act as a co- 
sponsor of the Sunday evening Chinese ban- 
quet with the International Relations Com- 
mittee and Round Table. A Projects Commit- 
tee has been appointed to consider the sec- 
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LAD Recruiting Committee: Thurston Taylor, Free Public Library, Worcester, Mass.; Mrs. 
Carolyn Field, Free Library, Philadelphia; Chairman Myrl Ricking, Public Library, Mil- 


waukee; and Othella Denman, Waco High School Library, Waco, Tex. 


tion’s functions in library public relations. 

The RECRUITING COMMITTEE held a business 
meeting as did certain committees of the sec- 
tions. The LAD Board of Directors had two 
business meetings and considered such matters 
as increased benefits in the ALA Group In- 
surance Plan, a study of Public Library Serv- 
ices to Children, Library Technology proposal 
as well as organizational matters. 


LIBRARY EDUCATION DIVISION 


Two board meetings, a Teachers Section 
board meeting and an open business and re- 
porting meeting constituted the schedule of 
the Library Education Division. The LED 
board voted to continue the LED Newsletter. 
An Awards Committee and a Committee on 
Institutes and Workshops in Library Schools 
were authorized. 

Plans were announced for the San Francisco 
Conference—a panel concerning four- and five- 
year library education programs and a pro- 
gram on library education abroad sponsored 
by LED, the International Relations Commit- 
tee, and the International Relations Round 
Table. 

Leon Carnovsky reported on his approach 
to the library education study which he un- 
dertook for the Pacific Northwest Association 
Library Resources Project. 

Nancy Jane Day described the work of the 
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Southern States Work Conference. 

Grace Slocum of the Young Adults Services 
Division described the development and suc- 
cess of the Young Adults Services Division 
institutes and workshops planned in coopera- 
tion with library schools. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Revised bylaws were adopted at the mem- 
bership meeting changing the name of the 
division from Public Libraries Division to 
Public Library Association. 

John Eastlick reported to the board that the 
Committee on Public Libraries, former journal 
of the division, had compared the coverage of 
public library news in the 1956 issues of 
Public Libraries and the 1957 issues of the 
ALA Bulletin and felt that the division had 
benefited by the change to the latter publica- 
tion. The board accepted the recommenda- 
tion that publication of a department in the 
Bulletin be continued, 

Acting on a recommendation of the Library 
Development Committee, the board authorized 
a committee to study public library conditions 
and to prepare a possible program of action 
looking toward improvement of libraries 
through appropriate legislative action. 

A committee to revise Costs of Public Li- 
brary Service in 1956 was authorized. 

The AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LIBRARY 
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TrusTEES Action Committee, chaired by Carl 
D. Read, Burbank, California, reported the 
following proposals for a long-range pro- 
gram of the organization: an expanding pro- 
gram to make the library a cultural center; 
higher pay for professional librarians; ex- 
panded building program; effective recruit- 
ment; and a trustees handbook for each state. 
These were adopted in principle and the com- 
mittee’s implementation plan was approved. 

The committee planning the workshop for 
the San Francisco Conference, July 13, 1958, 
Mrs. Benjamin Saks and James Howe of Gary, 
Indiana, co-chairmen, listed the topics to be 
considered as—role of the library in a chang- 
ing society, tools of the trustee’s trade, and 
the people we work with. 

Alan Schneider, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the National Assembly, presented the 
plans for the San Francisco meeting, two 
sessions plus a luncheon on July 14, 1958. 
Topics for consideration of the assembly in- 
clude education of trustees; federal laws and 
regulations relating to tax deductions on gifts 
to libraries; the needs of big-city libraries; 
promotion of greater public interest in li- 
braries; and promotion of membership in state 
and national associations. 

George Coen, Lancaster, Ohio, chairman of 
the Membership Promotion Committee, re- 
ported on a comprehensive program to recruit 
at least one trustee from each public library 
in the United States for membership in ALA. 

The COORDINATING COMMITTEE ON THE Li- 
BRARY SERVICES ACT considered ways in which 
the general public might be better informed 
on the achievements of the Library Services 
Act. 

The COMMITTEE ON REVISION OF THE FARM- 
ERS BULLETIN completed the final draft of the 
Farmers Bulletin on Rural Library Service. 

The COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS OF WORK 
WITH YOUNG ADULTs completed a rough draft 
applying the standards in Public Library Serv- 
ice to library work with the age group from 
14 to 18 and outlining policies and practices 
to be followed. 


REFERENCE SERVICES DIVISION 


At an informational meeting RSD members 
heard an announcment of the establishment 
of the first chapters of the division, in Mary- 


land, Wisconsin, and Essex County, N.J. 

It was reported that a proposal for the 
establishment of an Isadore Gilbert Mudge 
Award, approved by the RSD Directors Board. 
was in the hands of the ALA Awards Commit- 
tee for approval before Council is asked to 
establish the award. 

The Nominating Committee reported nomi- 
nations for the office of vice president and 
president-elect: Katharine G. Harris, Detroit 
Public Library, and Gerald D. McDonald, New 
York Public Library. 

The members heard a progress report on the 
study of the Wilson Indexes, underway by an 
RSD committee cooperating with the H. W. 
Wilson Company. They also heard a progress 
report from Mrs. Frances N. Cheney, chair- 
man of a committee directing a survey of 
reference services in public libraries. 

Announcement was made of the preparation 
of an illustrated biographical handbook of 
ALA Councilors compiled by an RSD special 
committee, under the chairmanship of Doro- 
thy Ethlyn Cole, which will be published by 
the H. W. Wilson Company for free distribu- 
tion by ALA at the San Francisco Conference. 

President Barton reported that the board of 
directors, in response to the invitation ex- 
tended to all divisions, was making formal 
request for regular space in the ALA bulletin 
for information and communication to the 
membership. | 

Advance information was reported on the 
plans for the main meeting of the division at 
San Francisco, at which the speaker will be 
Dr. James D. Hart, Vice Chancellor, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, author, and con- 
tributor to the Oxford Companion to Ameri- 
can Literature. Instead of a second member- 
ship meeting at San Francisco, four concurrent 
meetings will be held on subject areas of refer- 
ence work such as art, history, business and 
technology, and reference work with students. 


RESOURCES AND TECHNICAL SERVICES DIVISION 
At the RTSD Membership Meeting, Andrew 


Osborn gave a progress report on the study 
he is making for the Library of Congress on 
Cataloging at Source. This project to make the 
catalog entry part of the printed book is ac- 
ceptable to publishers and librarians, and there 
seem to be excellent prospects for its eventual 
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Jaycees Operation Library: Charles Reynolds, 
St. Louis, national chairman of the U.S. Junior 
Chamber of Commerce project; S. Janice Kee, 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission, chairman 
of the PLA Coordinating Committee on Opera- 
tion Library; and Emerson Greenaway, Phila- 
delphia Free Library, ALA president-elect. 


adoption. The project is financed by a grant 
from the Council on Library Resources. 

President Edwin Colburn outlined division 
activities and accomplishments: the Bookbind- 
ing Committee is exploring the possibility of 
hard covers for certain classes of pocket 
books; the Regional Processing Committee is 
collecting information to make a list of proc- 
essing projects done on a state or regional 
basis; the Resources Committee is working 
toward the publication of a subject catalog of 
the National Union Catalog; and a School 
Library Technical Services Committee has 
been formed to replace the former AASL Tech- 
nical Processes Committee, and Mary Louise 
Mann was appointed chairman. 

The board authorized appointment of an 
advertising manager and established advertis- 
ing rates for the division’s journal, Library 
Resources and Technical Services; formally 
delegated to the Cataloging and Classification 
Section the responsibility for designating the 
ALA representative upon the Decimal Classi- 
fication Editorial Policy Committee; and dealt 
with a number of problems of internal organi- 
zation of the division. 

The CAaTALocinc CopE REVISION COMMIT- 
TEE of the CATALOGING AND CLASSIFICATION 
SECTION met to discuss the most recent section 
of the draft of new rules, covering the treat- 
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ment of corporate bodies in general and gov- 
ernment bodies in particular. 

The STEERING COMMITTEE planned for the 
Institute on Catalog Code Revision to be held 
at Stanford University next July. 

The vice-chairman of the section announced 
that plans for an international meeting seeking 
agreement on cataloging principles had been 
referred to the International Federation of 
Library Associations. 

The ACQUISITIONS SECTION accepted a draft 
of bylaws to be discussed at San Francisco for 
adoption in place of its present constitution. 
The section’s Code of Fair Practices (ALA 
Bulletin, November 1957) was approved by 
RTSD with a recommendation that ALA trans- 
mit it for endorsement to appropriate national 
associations of book sellers. 


YOUNG ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


President Jane S. McClure, Free Library of 
Philadelphia, announced YASD’s “West Meets 
East” project which will be launched at San 
Francisco with an outstanding speaker. The 
project will include an Asia handbook for li- 
brarians who work with young adults. In it 
will be a selected and annotated list of books 
and films, lists of sources of materials for ex- 
hibits, sample programs and suggestions for 
carrying them out, and samples of book-talks 
on the books in the list. 

Jane Manthorne, Boston Public Library, 
chairman of the BOOK SELECTION COMMITTEE, 
gave an introduction to the committee’s choice 
of the 20 Interesting Adult Books of 1957 for 
Young People. The list is on page 194 of this 
issue. 

Taped book talks addressed to young adults 
are being sought by the YASD-appointed 
Book INTRODUCTION SUBCOMMITTEE of the 
ALA Audio Visual Committee. Audrey Biel 
of the Detroit Public Library is chairman. 


COMMITTEES 


The COMMITTEE ON ACCREDITATION, of 
which Margaret Rufsvold is chairman, gave at- 
tention to the future COA program of continu- 
ing surveillance of accredited library schools 
and to the plan for developing a new pro- 
cedure and form for the annual reporting of 
developments in library schools and library- 
school programs. 
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In pre-conference sessions the newly ap- 
pointed subcommittee of the ALA Committee 
on Accreditation, working on its revision of 
the 1952 Undergraduate Standards for Library 
Science Programs in Teacher Education In- 
stitutions, made sufficient progress to have 
achieved a preliminary draft for study and 
revision by its members at a work conference 
scheduled to be held in New York in April. 
The document, which is being prepared for use 
by the National Council for the Accreditation 
of Teacher Education (NCATE) and regional 
accrediting groups for the evaluation of under- 
graduate library science programs, in no way 
supersedes the 1951 Standards for Accredita- 
tion which established the five-year curriculum 
beyond high school leading to a master’s de- 
gree as the basic comprehensive program of 
professional preparation for librarianship. 

The AWARDS COMMITTEE met with members 
of the Grolier Society Award Committee to 
review the terms of the Grolier Society 
Awards. Representatives of the AASL pre- 
sented a proposal for awarding a certificate to 
the author and to the publisher of an educa- 
tion book containing the best material on ad- 
ministration of a school library. The committee 
also discussed the Reference Services Division 
proposal for an Isadore Gilbert Mudge Award 
for outstanding reference service and reviewed 
the Margaret Mann Citation and the Dutton- 
Macrae Award. 

The CONFERENCE PROGRAM COMMITTEE, in- 
cluding presidents of all divisions and others, 
met to consider the content of programs 
planned for San Francisco. Information was 
cleared and problems discussed on the schedul- 
ing of General Sessions, Council, Membership 
Meetings, division plans, and programs of 
other official ALA units. 

The CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS COMMITTEE 
is studying ways to establish minimum re- 
quirements for bylaws of the various divisions. 
The committee at one of two Midwinter ses- 
sions began the drafting of such a statement 
which it is hoped can be discussed at a meet- 
ing with division representatives which the 
committee hopes to hold during the San Fran- 
cisco Conference. 

In addition to its business meetings, the 
EDITORIAL COMMITTEE met with liaison repre- 
sentatives of the divisions to consider how the 
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At a PEBCO meeting: Robert W. Orr, director, 
State College Library, Ames, lowa; Richard Har- 
well, executive secretary, ACRL ; Cora M. Beatty, 
executive secretary, RSD; and Louis Shores, 
dean, Library School, State University, Tallakas- 
see, Florida. 


publishing needs of the Association and the 
profession can be met. 

The INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE 
considered, among other matters, the proposed 
library mission to Russia and ALA’s relations 
with the United States Information Agency, 
Unesco, and the International Federation of 
Library Associations. The officers of the Inter- 
national Relations Round Table met with the 
Committee to discuss plans for the San Fran- 
cisco Conference. 

The MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE meeting in 
two sessions adopted a report from its Sub- 
committee on Personal Membership Dues con- 
taining recommendations for an increased 
scale for personal dues. Life membership dues 
were discussed. The committee voted to recem- 
mend that the Membership Committee be en- 
larged to include a representative from each 
division to serve on the same level as the 
regional chairmen. The committee also dis- 
cussed the basic provisions which might be 
contained in a proposal for a membership 
campaign. 

The chief action of the PROGRAM EVALUA- 
TION AND BUDGET COMMITTEE was to recem- 
mend to the Executive Board the advancement 
of the budgeting calendar for ALA and all its 
parts. The general funds budget for 1958-59 
will be adopted at the San Francisco Con- 
ference. Minor changes will be made as neces- 
sary after the previous year’s income and the 
capital balance are known. In the past budgets 
were passed at the fall meeting of the Execu- 
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tive Board, when ALA and its units had al- 
ready been working for two months on the 
basis of their own budget requests. 

Apart from scheduling, the committee was 
concerned with the relation of ALA program- 
ing to present budgetary policies, with par- 
ticular attention to the large proportion of 
ALA income committed to fixed, continuing 
needs, and the resultant limitation on budget- 
ary support of new programs. 

The committee discussed with ALA staff 
the proposal, made at its fall meeting by the 
Subcommittee on Budgeting Processes, that 
ALA adopt an object classification bookkeep- 
ing and budgeting system. 

The committee adopted the following state- 
ment of objectives of the ALA Bulletin: 

l1. The ALA Bulletin prints general articles 

and features of professional or informative 
nature addressed to the members of ALA; 
reports the official business of the Associa- 





tion in an interesting manner and in sufħc- 
ient detail to keep the members informed 
of its program and activities; and prints 
communications of the units of ALA, gen- 
erally official in nature, with a special re- 
sponsibility to the units without periodicals 
of their own. 

2. The ALA Bulletin is an important perquisite 
of membership. Its program should be rea- 
sonably safe from sudden shifts in policy 
and its financial support should be main- 
tained at a level that will enable it to 
move forward with the Association. 


The Joint COMMITTEE OF THE CANADIAN 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION AND THE ALA, Lachlan 
Farquhar Macrae, chairman, held an informal 
discussion of matters of mutual interest. Ca- 
nadian members of the committee present, in 
addition to Mr. Macrae, were Elizabeth H. 
Morton, executive secretary of CLA; Marion 


Gilroy; Martha Shepard; and Neal Harlow. 





LIBRARIES TODAY: A STATEMENT OF THE ALA COUNCIL 


International events of recent months have forced the American people to a realization, as never 
before, of the immediate necessity of broadening and intensifying American education as an 
essential to the survival of a free society. We must provide ample and more thorough educa- 
tional resources at every level from the child in elementary school to the nuclear physicist in his 
laboratory. 

An indispensable part of these resources is the provision of library service adequate to our 
heightened needs. We must see that children in elementary and high school are surrounded 
with books that can enrich their regular courses and hold open to the gifted and intellectually 
curious child the means to explore new fields for himself. At the college level we must provide 
library services to meet the needs not only of an enormously increased enrollment but also of 
the revolutionary new demands for study and research in science, languages, and other rapidly 
widening fields. The great research libraries must be strengthened in their holdings, their bib- 
liographical services, and their ability to make instantly available to American scientists the 
results of foreign, as well as domestic, research. It is in these libraries that much research 
begins. 

We are convinced that the first task of American education is to produce well-rounded, cul- 
tured, and intellectually mature citizens who are capable of exercising good judgment upon the 
great problems confronting our society. As the educational agency which provides the means 
for the continued self-education of our citizens, our public libraries must be supported with the 
means adequate to the needs of a new era. 

We believe this to be a most crucial period of our national history to which our profession 
must respond with all the clarity, vigor, and wisdom it can command. 

As the nation and the states move to strengthen the educational foundations of our security 
and freedom, it is imperative that the country’s need for libraries and their services be fully 
recognized and adequate provision be made for their support. 


ADOPTED by ALA COUNCIL January 30, 1958. 
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Ten speakers participated in the meeting of 
the Joint COMMITTEE ON LIBRARIANSHIP AS A 
CAREER, describing recruiting efforts in a 
variety of situations—in other national library 
associations, in library schools, and in several 
states. Myrl Ricking, chairman of the LAD 
Recruiting Committe, reported on the ALA 
Person-to-Person Recruiting Program and ex- 
plained that in ALA reorganization, five re- 
cruiting committees which had functioned in 
other divisions had been transferred to the 
LAD recruiting activity. The LAD Recruiting 
Committee is organizing a network of li- 
brarians throughout the country to follow up 
prospects personally under nine regional chair- 
men who coordinate the work. The committee 
is planning to hold one meeting at each ALA 
annual conference—two meetings will be held 
in San Francisco, one of them made possible 
by a $500 award of the Exhibits Round Table 
to ALA’s recruiting program. 

The JoINT COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY SERVICE 
to LABOR Groups decided to retitle its news- 
letter Library Service to Labor, and it was 
suggested that regional assistant editors to be 
appointed, Revision of The Guide for Library 
Service to Labor Groups was discussed and 
Joseph Klimberger was asked to serve as chair- 
man of a revisions committee which will in- 
clude Irene Peterson, Mary Backer, and two 
others to be appointed by Mrs. Dorothy Kuhn 
Oko, committee chairman. It was decided to 
submit the Labor-Library Project to the Spe- 
cial Projects Committee of ASD for help on 
formulation and presentation. 


INSTITUTES, WORKSHOPS, PROJECTS 


The Library Administration Division and 
the Public Library Association co-sponsored 
a three-day pre-conference Institute on State 
Field Consultant Services, held January 24-26. 
The Institute, directed by Mrs. Gretchen K. 
Schenck of Summerdale, Alabama, and Louise 
Rees of the Michigan State Library, attracted 
97 registrants and more than 120 participants. 

The Institute was designed to further con- 
sultants’ knowledge, understanding, and tech- 
niques in their task of creating and nourishing 
good library service—not only the service it- 
self but also the climate in which it can grow. 
Opportunity was provided for the new field 
consultant to analyze and understand his role. 

Varied techniques were used including panel 


discussion and role-playing. An early issue of 
the ALA Bulletin will have an article on the 
Institute. Proceedings are also in process and 
will be available in the spring. 


The State Library Agencies Division and 
the Library Services Branch of the U. S. Office 
of Education co-sponsored a workshop on the 
Library Services Act on January 27. The work- 
shop centered around a presentation, followed 
by critique and discussion, of four state plans: 
Connecticut, Minnesota, North Carolina, and 
California. At the final session Evelyn Mullen 
and John Lorenz of the Library Services 
Branch staff presented impressive figures to 
illustrate the first year’s progress under the 


Act. 


The Library-Community Project held a 
meeting for librarians and trustees working 
in the Project, the new grant states, Nebraska 
and Wisconsin, and state library agency per- 
sonnel from states interested in applying for 
grants in 1958. A demonstration role play 
showing a meeting of an LCP state advisory 
committee was presented by LCP personnel 
from Michigan, Kansas, and Tennessee, and 
members of the Headquarters staff. In the 
discussion following, principles and practices 
in developing state-wide library adult educa- 
tion programs were explored. 


The ALA Publishing Department exhibit 
featured a special display of Integrating Li- 
brary Instruction with Classroom Teaching at 
Plainview Junior High School, which was to 
be published February 17. Interest in the ex- 
hibit was high as indicated by sales which 
topped last year’s record. Of special interest 
were Code for Cataloging Music and Phono- 
records, published as the Midwinter Meeting 
opened; Subject Index to Poetry for Children 
and Young People; Historical Sets, Collected 
Editions and Monuments of Music; and The 
Library-Sponsored Discussion Group. 





Because of the unusual length of 
this Highlights report, Joseph W. 
Rogers’ article, “Problems of Copy- 
right Law Revision Affecting Librar- 
ies,” has been held over for the 
April issue. 
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You wouldn’t have a rhinestone 
set in a platinum band if you had 
a choice between a rhinestone and 
a diamond .. . especially if the 
diamond could be ‘bought at a 
bargain price. 


But you do want to have the 
finest reference books available 
on your library shelves for your 
patrons... especially if the cost 
of the finest is low. 


Among Bible commentaries, 
THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 
is a diamond among rhinestones. 
Laymen, ministers, and scholars 


of the Bible know this . . . for 
years they have been asking for 
an exclusive, comprehensive work 
of this type. Now they have it 
complete in 12 outstanding vol- 
umes. 


Your library can’t afford to be 
without this monumental work. 
It’s in constant demand. Order 
your set today. 


P.S. If your library already has 
a set, now is the time to order 
a second one to keep up with the 
ever increasing demand for com- 


plete Bible information. 
12 volumes; each, $8.75 


A R l i È D 0 = P p E S S e Nashville 2, Tennessee 


IN CANADA: 
G. R. WELCH COMPANY, LTD., Toronto 


IN AUSTRALASIA: 


THOMAS C. LOTHIAN, Melbourne, Australia 
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SAN FRANCISCO CONVENTION AND TOURIST BUREAU 


San Francisco Bay Bridge at night as seen from Treasure Island. 


SAN FRANCISCO, THE UNIQUE CITY 


by Peter Thomas Conmy 


Mr. Conmy, librarian at Oakland Public Li- 
brary, has lectured and written frequently on 
the history of California. 





When librarians from all parts of the United 
States gather in San Francisco for the seventy- 
seventh annual conference of American Li- 
brary Association in July 1958, they will find 
themselves in a city that is itself an epitome 
of what librarianship represents. They will 
find an abundance of culture. They will note 
a spirit of toleration and brotherhood. They 
will observe the laboring man and his white 
collar brother on friendlier terms than in most 
places. They will marvel at the buildings, the 
homes, the hills, the bay, the vista of the op- 
posite shores! In back of it all through their 
own high scholarship they will discern the 


historical factors, long at work, that have 
produced these satisfactory modern results. 

In the height of her imperial power and in 
the golden age of her literature Rome, through 
the poet Virgil, ascribed to herself an origin 
that was both divine and Hellenic. In the 
Aeneid is manifested a chain of causation from 
the legendary gods of Greece to the founding 
of the city. San Francisco, however, does not 
need to build up a historic grandeur by re- 
course to legend, for her beginnings as well 
as her growth and development have been 
romantic, glorious, and prosperous. All of this 
has conspired to make her unique in many 
ways. San Francisco is unique in her discov- 
ery, unique in settlement, unique in geography, 
historically unique in form of government, 
unique in pioneers, unique in literature, 
unique in social progress, and unique in 
spirit. 
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San Francisco, an elusive port, was not 
found by the explorers. In 1542-43 the Ca- 
brillo expedition twice sailed up as far as 
Oregon but failed to find San Francisco Bay 
because of the land-locked nature of her en- 
trance. In 1579 Drake was about 30 miles 
north but by-passed the great harbor, and in 
1603 Viscaino missed it also, although on Jan- 
uary 6 he named Point Reyes about 15 miles 
to the north. Not until 1769, 227 years after 
Cabrillo, was San Francisco found, and by 
land. San Diego Mission had been founded in 
July and Governor Portola was seeking Mon- 
terey Bay where the second mission was to be 
located. Portola closely followed the coast but 
missed the goal. Finding himself obviously 
north of Monterey he recognized in the dis- 
tance Point Reyes and ordered Sergeant Or- 
tega and a detachment to go there. This order 
was not obeyed because on October 31 the 
party came upon the vast body of water which 
was described as “a great arm of the sea.” 
Thus, the harbor of harbors was finally found. 
Interesting, however, is the fact that although 
Monterey Mission was established in 1770 and 
the east side of the bay was explored by Fages 
in 1772, no ship found its way through the 
land-locked straits until August 5, 1774, when 
the San Carlos entered. Unique indeed are the 
factors which prompted early writers to refer 
to San Francisco as “the port elusive.” 

San Francisco’s settlement was unique also. 
It was inspired by a dual motivation. First 
was that of founding a mission to convert the 
Indians. Second was the government’s determi- 
nation to build a presidio to protect this valu- 
able harbor. Captain Juan Bautista de Anza, 
great soldier of the frontier, was brought from 
Tubac (Tucson) in 1776 to locate the presidio, 
and he selected the very entrance to the bay. 
It was here that the first fort was erected. On 
June 29 the settlers arrived. The presidio was 
dedicated on September 17 and the mission on 
October 9. 

The metropolitan status of San Francisco 
is due to her geographical position. The bay 
is her most valuable asset. This extends in- 
ward about 15 miles, to the south about 40 
miles and to the north and northeast about 60. 
San Francisco is not the only city on the bay, 
but as she sits at the entrance to the harbor 
she is pre-eminent. Oakland, Berkeley, Ala- 
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meda, South San Francisco, San Rafael, Rich- 
mond, Martinez, Crockett, Vallejo, Redwood 
City, and Petaluma are other bay cities, while 
Napa is connected with the bay by a river, and 
San Jose is about ten miles below the southern- 
most extremity. But this is not all. This har- 
bor connects with two great rivers, which enter 
it at its northeastern end. These are the Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin, which make water 
transportation possible as far as the cities of 
Sacramento and Stockton respectively. The 
tributaries of these rivers lead to fertile farm 
lands, and to smaller streams which wash the 
mining area in the Sierra Nevada. In 1849 the 
gold rush brought thousands into the area and 
San Francisco became the natural center. Her 
growth was rapid due to her unique geographi 
cal position. 

San Francisco also was unique in the de 
velopment of a new form of municipal govern- 
ment. In 1850 the large county of San Fran- 
cisco was created with the small city of San 
Francisco as its seat. This county included all 
of present San Mateo County. In 1856 in the 
interest of economy and management, the 
county was reduced in size to an area six miles 
wide and seven miles long and that of the city 
increased so as to be identical with it. This 
area then was established as the city and 
county of San Francisco and still enjoys the 
benefits of consolidation. This, at first a politi- 
cal experiment, has worked well. Many prob- 
lems which now seek a solution through 
regional cooperation, joint exercise of powers, 
or reciprocity do not exist in San Francisco 
where there is a unified jurisdiction. 

Unique were the pioneers of San Francisco. 
They came in the Gold Rush and built upon 
the remnants of Spanish civilization. The 
vigilance movements culminating in the great 
Vigilance Committee of 1856 have been 
stressed and are known at least casually every- 
where. The important fact to be emphasized, 
however, is that the wrong-doers constituted a 
minority. It was the preponderance of high- 
minded people that made the vigilance move- 
ment successful. To those unfortunates who 
were executed, like Casey and Cora, has been 
devoted too much space. Historians should 
stress the outstanding pioneer who was a 
builder. The first mayor of San Francisco, 
John W. Geary, typifies these. An honest, up- 
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right man, he gave an unblemished administra- 
tion. After returning East he served as gov- 
ernor of Kansas Territory, as a colonel in the 
Civil War (in which he was three times 
wounded) and was serving his second term as 
governor of Pennsylvania at the time of his 
death. This man, noble and fine, is character- 
istic of the pioneers who made their city 
unique within ten years of the Gold Rush. 

Abundance of gold and development of an 
industrial San Francisco brought that capital 
which permits a generous patronage of the 
arts. Hence, early in her history she developed 
a strong literary activity. The newspapers and 
periodicals featured the writings of local think- 
ers. Among these were Bret Harte, Edward 
Pollock, Joaquin Miller, Charles Warren Stod- 
dard, Ina Coolbrith, John Phoenix, Stephen 
Massett, John Rollin Ridge, and others. These 
of the earlier day were the nucleus of those 
who appeared in the twentieth century and still 
later ones who continue the literary train. 
Walker in his San Francisco’s Literary Fron- 
tier has written the history of this. It is unique 
that a pioneer city produced such magnificent 
contributions. 

The development of wealth and culture was 
followed by a unique social progress. The 
common man asserted himself. Prior to unioni- 
zation the laborer urged the exclusion of the 
Chinese on the theory that the Oriental was a 
source of cheap supply, undermining wages 
and standards. The “Chinese must go” was 
the battle cry, but later decades brought 
changes. Education prompted the Orientals to 
demand white men’s wages and today China- 
town is a pride of the entire city. After the 
Chinese problem had been settled San Fran- 
cisco became a union town. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the leaders of this movement were not 
attached to the anarchial trend notable in other 
nations and in some parts of this country. San 
Francisco’s labor leaders were loyal Ameri- 
cans. They sought decent living standards to 
be supported by adequate remuneration. In the 
end the capitalists came to agree with them, 
and as a result San Francisco has an unusually 
high standard of living. 

As a result of all of these things a unique 
San Francisco spirit developed. Not capable 
of description by a single word or phrase. it 
is a spirit of culture, of the arts, of high living 





SAN FRANCISCO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


In this aerial view of San Francisco, the down- 
town area, the Embarcadero, and northwestern 
residential areas are shown. In foreground 
(right) is Yerba Buena Island and (center) the 
San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge. The finger- 
type piers of the Embarcadero (left) are shown. 
In the distance is the Golden Gate Bridge which 
joins the city to Marin County to the North. 
Alcatraz Federal Penitentiary is the tiny island 
near the center, right. The skyscrapers contain 
the financial district—the “Wall Street of the 
West.” 


standards, and of toleration both in race and 
religion. As a spirit it is not entirely esoteric 
but has its realistic side. The seal of the city 
bears the words “Fierce in war; gold in 
peace.” This also shows the phoenix, the an- 
cient bird which, although cremated, rose from 
its ashes. It is the spirit of reconstruction and 
of the undaunted will to overcome disaster, as 
was done following the catastrophe of 1906. 
Her people fear no evil. When the clouds roll 
in over the Golden Gate and darken the city, 
the San Franciscan thinks of the glorious 
shapes they will take when tomorrow’s sun- 
shine illumines them. For as the old poet Pol- 
lock wrote a century ago: 


The air is chill and the hour grows late, 
And the clouds come in through the Golden Gate, 
Freighted with sorrow, chilled with woe, 
But these shapes that cluster dark and low, 
Tomorrow shall be all aglow. 
In the blaze of the coming morn these mists, 
Whose weight my heart in vain resists, 
Will brighten and shine and soar to heaven, 
In their white robes, like souls forgiven, 
For heaven is kind, and everything, 
As well as a winter has a spring. 
So praise to God! Who brings the day 
That shines our regrets and fears away, 
For the blessed morn I can watch and wait, 
While the clouds come in through 

the Golden Gate. 
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WHISPERS 
AND OTHER POEMS 


By Myra Cohn Livingston. Out of her 
special concern for children and their 
world, Mrs. Livingston has fashioned fresh 
and charming verses filled with laughter, 
gaiety, exuberance, and tenderness. Illus- 
trations by Jacqueline Chwast happily 
blend with the text. 

February Ages 5-9. $2.25 


SCIENCE IN YOUR 


OWN BACK YARD 
Written and illustrated by Elizabeth K. 
Cooper. A simple and graphic description 
of the ways an amateur scientist can, in 
his own back yard, observe and explore 
the mysteries of the skies, the earth and 
what is in it. Many experiments using 
easily available material are suggested. 

February Ages 10-14. $3.00 


AS A MAY MORNING 


By Grace Allen Hogarth. A mature novel 
of a seventeen-year-old English girl and 
her problems in trying to win a university 
scholarship, in exploring a shy first love, 
and in helping a motherless family. 
March Agesl4up. $3.00 


CHUCAR®O 
WILD PONY OF THE PAMPA 


By Francis Kalnay. With tenderness, hu- 
mor, action, and suspense, the author tells 
of Pedro and the wild pony he caught and 
trained and loves but almost loses to the 
spoiled son of the ranch owner. Line 
drawings by Julian de Miskey illustrate 
this haunting and deeply moving story. 
March Ages 7-11. $2.75 


THE TIME GARDEN 


By Edward Eager. Another summer of 
magical adventuring through all kinds of 
time by the children of Knight’s Castle. 
Mr. Eager, author also of Half Magic and 
Magic by the Lake, has created a rare 
and wonderful world of laughter and wild 
adventure. Illustrated by N. M. Bodecker. 

April Ages 8-12. $3.00 


AND COMPANY 


In Canada: Longmans, Green and Company 
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TAKAO AND 
GRANDFATHER’S 


SWORD 
By Yoshiko Uchida. A lively and under- 
standing picture of a boy growing up in 
modern Japan, where Western inventions 
and ideas are interwoven with ancient arts 
and customs. Miss Uchida is widely 
known for her collections of Japanese folk 
tales, The Dancing Kettle and The Magic 
Listening Cap. Illustrations by William M. 
Hutchinson. February Ages 7-11. $2.50 


A FLOWER OF ARABY 


By Helen F. Daringer. Older girls will 
find the 13th-century English heroine in 
A Flower of Araby as contemporary as 
the girl next door. Hidden danger, gaiety 
and young romance fill this story of a 
Crusader stronghold in Syria. Illustrated 
by Artur Marokvia. 

March Agesl2up. $3.00 


PINKY PYE 


By Eleanor Estes. An extraordinary dis- 
covery awaits the Pye family (including 
four-year-old Uncle Bennie, their dog 
Ginger, and Gracie, the New York cat) 
as they set out for a summer of bird 
watching on Fire Island. An enchanting 
and irresistible story by the author of 
Ginger Pye, the Newbery Medal winner 
for 1952. Illustrations by Edward Ardiz- 
zone. April Ages 8-12. $3.00 


TEHE DOUBLING ROD 


By Ada Harrison. The theft of an ancient 
and valuable Etruscan figurine from their 
home near London starts the Hinnabel 
family on a strange search for the thief. 
A magical forked stick provides a surprise 
ending for this intriguing tale. Illustrated 
by Christine Price. 

April Ages 10-14. $3.00 


THE PERILOUS ROAD 


By William O. Steele. In a dramatic 
story, one of today’s foremost writers for 
young people shows the difficult and haz- 
ardous path a boy must follow before he 
learns the senseless waste of war and the 
true meaning of courage and tolerance. 
The Tennessee mountains provide an ex- 
citing background for this Civil War ad- 
venture. Illustrated by Paul Galdone. 

April Ages 8-12. $2.95 


Illustrations by Jacqueline Chwast from Whispers 


NOTABLE BOOKS OF 1957 


Selected by the Council on Notable Books of 
the Public Library Association, with the aid 
of 37 participating libraries. 


“In presenting the list of Notable Books 
each year, the ALA Public Library Association 
demonstrates one of the principal services 
of individual librarians everywhere—recom- 
mending those books which possess to a high 
degree qualities which make them stand out 
among all the books published during the 
year. In designating these as ‘notable’ books 
the division is not saying that these are neces- 
sarily the ‘best’ books of the year, but merely 
that they are books especially ‘worthy of note.’ 
With nationwide attention presently focussed 
on reading by the vigorous program that cul- 
minates in National Library Week, this year’s 
selection of Notable Books is particularly sig- 
nificant.”—Arthur H. Parsons, Jr., president, 
Public Library Association. 


Agar, Herbert. The Price of Power. University 
of Chicago. 


An appraisal of America’s new role in world 
politics since World War II. 


Agee, James. Death in the Family. McDowell, 
Obolensky. 
The effect of the sudden, meaningless death of a 
young father on the lives of his wife and their 
two small children, told with compassion and 
understanding. 


Allen, Robert P. On the Trail of Vanishing 
Birds. McGraw. 


The efforts during the last 25 years on the part of 
the research director of National Audubon Society 
to save from extinction three beautiful species of 
North American birds: the American flamingo, the 
roseate spoonbill and the whooping crane. 


Bedford, Sybille. A Legacy. Simon and Schus- 
ter. 

The interrelationships of the members of two in- 
fluential families in pre-World War I Germany. 
Bone, Edith. Seven Years’ Solitary. Harcourt. 
The efforts of a human being—in this case a 
woman of over 70—to keep her integrity, sanity, 


(Continued on page 191) 


From The King Ranch, Little, Brown 
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The following list of new Macmillan books is designed to serve as your Spring check list. Complete 
information concerning these titles may be found in Macmillan catalogues and in your copies of 
Published Tuesday, our special publication for librarians. If you are not already receiving Published 
Tuesday, just send us your name and you will be added to our list immediately. 


KEYS: F—Fiction NF—Non-Fiction J—Juvenile M—Medical O—Outdoor P—Poetry R—Religious T—Technical 





JANUARY 


COPPERS AND GOLD 
(Cock Robin Mystery) 


By Henry Brinton $3.25 F 
ONCE ROUND THE SUN: 

The Story of the International 

Geophysical Year 

By Ronald Fraser $3.95 T 


A POPULAR HISTORY OF THE JESUITS 
By Denis Meadows $3.50 R 


THE GREATNESS OF OLIVER CROMWELL 


By Maurice Ashley $5.00 NF 
HAMILTON AVENUE 

By Ronald Byron $3.75 F 
TALKING OF MUSIC 

By Neville Cardus $3.50 NF 
YOUTH DESERVES TO KNOW 

By Curtis G. Jones $2.95 R 


THE AMERICAN PARISH AND THE 
ROMAN LITURGY 


By H. A. Reinhold $3.50 R 
TECHNIQUES OF MAGNETIC 
RECORDING 

By Joel Tall $7.95 T 
BRUTUS’S ORCHARD 

By Roy Fuller $2.50 P 
IMAGE OF A SOCIETY 

By Roy Fuller $2.75 F 
EDIT WITH LEAD 

By George Grooms $3.25 F 
MILTON 

(Great Lives Series) 

By Rose Macaulay $1.50 NF 
ALBERT CAMUS 

By Philip Thody $3.75 NF 
THE BRONTES 

(Great Lives Series) 

By Irene C. Willis $1.50 NF 
GUIDE TO MARS 

By Patrick Moore $2.75 T 


SELECTED POEMS OF JOHN DONNE 
Poetry Bookshelf Series 


Edited by James Reeves Prob. $1.50 P 
FEBRUARY 
FOR THE GLORY OF GOD 

By Helen Norris $2.50 R 


THE CASE OF THE RUSSIAN CROSS 
(Cock Robin Mystery) 


By Christopher Bush Prob. $2.95 F 
THE UNBELONGING 
By Alice M. Robinson Prob. $3.95 F 


NATURE IN ABSTRACTION 
By John |. H. Baur 


THE NEW INDIA 
Progress Through Democracy. Prepared by 
a Study Group for the Planning Commis- 
sion of the Government of India, 
(Cloth) Prob. $5.00 NF 
(Paper) Prob. $2.50 NF 


$6.00 NF 


GLADSTONE 
(Great Lives Series) 
By Francis Birrell $1.50 NF 


GUIDE TO WESTERN ARCHITECTURE 
By John Gloag $12.50 NF 


MARCH 


THE SOVEREIGN FLOWER 
By G. Wilson Knight Prob. $6.00 NF 


SYMBOLISM: ITS MEANING AND EFFECT 
— Reissue 


By Alfred North Whitehetd Prob. $2.75. NF 
DOUBLE DOOM 


By Josephine Bell $3.25 F 
(Cock Robin Mystery) 

THE IRON HEEL — Reissue 
By Jack London Prob. $3.75 F 


THE GOLDEN BOUGH — Imperial Edition 
By Sir James G. Frazer Prob. $3.95 R 


The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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EXTRAORDINARY SEAMAN 
By J. P. W. Mallalieu Prob. $3.50 NF 


UNION IN MARITAL LOVE 





By Marc Oraison Prob. $3.00 R 
FRONTIER STREET 
By Brad Ward $2.95 F 


FLINTLOCK AND TOMAHAWK: 
New England in King Philip's War 
By Douglas E. Leach Prob. $6.00 NF 


NEW WAY OF THE WILDERNESS 
By Calvin Rutstrum Prob. $4.50 O 


FOUR, FIVE, AND SIX BY TEY 
(Cock Robin Mystery — 
Murder Revisited Series) 
By Josephine Tey Prob. $4.95 F 


THE REPUBLICAN ERA 1869-1901 
By Leonard D. White Prob. $6.00 NF 


TRAGEDY 
By F. L. Lucas 


WHO'S WHO 1958 


Prob. $2.50 NF 


Prob. $19.50 NF 


THE STATE OF ISRAEL 
By L. F. Rushbrook Williams Prob. $4.50 NF 


APRIL 
PARTON’S ISLAND 


By Paul Darcy Boles Prob. $3.75 F 
FINAL EXPOSURE 

(Cock Robin Mystery) 

By Paul Mansfield Prob. $3.25 F 


WATERCOLOR: The Happy Medium 
By William B. Schimmel Prob. $6.50 NF 


HEARN’S VALLEY 
By Wayne Overholser 


THE EVIL EYE 
By Edward S. Gifford, Jr. Prob. $4.95 NF 


WRITERS AND ARTISTS YEARBOOK 
1958 Prob. $2.50 NF 


INCOME GROWTH WITH SECURITY 
By Sherman F. Feyler Prob. $5.00NF 


DESIGNING AND DRAFTING FOR 
HANDWEAVERS 
By Berta Frey Prob. $6.50 NF 


Prob. $2.95 F 





JANUARY — MAY 
OCEANOGRAPHY 
By H. Barnes Prob. $7.00 O 


SCHUBERT: MEMOIRS BY HIS FRIENDS 
By Otto E. Deutsch Prob. $10.00 NF 


ONCE TO SINAI 
By H. F. M. Prescott 


YONDER ONE WORLD 
By Frank Moraes 


AMARYLLIS MANUAL 
By Hamilton P. Traub 


MOTOR RACING CIRCUITS 
By Louis Klemantaski & Michael Frostick 
Prob. $4.95 NF 


Prob. $5.00 NF 
Phob. $3.95 NF 


Prob. $7.50 O 


MAY 


THE ART OF FLOWER AND FOLIAGE 
ARRANGEMENT 
Prob. $5.95 NF 


By Anna Hong Rutt 
ONE MIND, COMMON TO ALL 
By Earl D. Bond, M.D. Prob. $4.75 M 


LIES LIKE TRUTH 
By Harold Clurman 


PRAYER THAT PREVAILS 
By G. Ray Jordan Prob. $2.95 R 


MARY AND CHRISTIAN LIFE 
By Rev. Frank Melvin Prob. $2.50 R 


SNAKES IN FACT AND FICTION 
By James A. Oliver Prob. $4.95 O 


THE PLACE OF WOMEN IN THE CHURCH 
By Dr. Charles C. Ryrie Prob. $2.95 R 


A FINE AND PRIVATE PLACE 
By Ann Hebson Prob. $3.75 F 


THE SECRETARY’S HANDBOOK, 8th ed. 
By Sarah A. Taintor & Kate M. Monro 
Prob. $4.95 NF 
TROUBLE AT TULLEY’S RUN 
By George C. Appell Prob. $3.25 F 


CLARENCE KING 
By Thurman Wilkins Prob. $6.75 NF 


MAKE YOUR MIND WORK FOR YOU 
By Jean Guitton Prob. $2.75 R 


Prob. $4.50 NF 


The onian Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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FOR LIBRARIES 


Of the approximately 12,000 books published during the 
past year, the ALA has selected 41 as “Notable Books of 
1957.” Harper & Brothers is proud to be represented by these 


Notable Harper Books for 1957, 
as selected by the ALA: 


MEN AND MONUMENTS 


By JANET FLANNER. ALA Annotation: “Five essays which 
portray the contributions to art made by Matisse, Picasso 
and Braque, the works of André Malraux, and the acquisi- 
tion of masterpieces by the art ‘collector’ Hermann Goering.” 

L.C. 55-8021. $5.00 


NUCLEAR WEAPONS AND FOREIGN POLICY 


By HENRY M. KISSINGER. ALA Annotation: “A clear warn- 
ing that America must be constantly on the alert if freedom 
is not to be lost through a succession of little wars unsuccess- 
fully concluded.” Published for the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions. L.C. 57-7801. $5.00 


CITADEL: Tue STORY or THE U. S. SENATE 


By WILLIAM S. WHITE. ALA Annotation: “An analysis and 
critical appraisal of the men who make up the U. S. Senate 
and their methods of accomplishing — or not accomplishing 
— their objectives.” L.C. 56-11089. Trade, $3.75. Text, $2.75 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33rd Street, N. Y. 16 
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(Continued from page 187) 
and dignity against seven years’ subjection to the 
horrors and indignity of a Communist prison cell. 


Bowen, Catherine D. The Lion and the Throne: 
The Life and Times of Sir Edward Coke 
(1552-1634). Little. 


One of the most dramatic eras of British history is 
recaptured with clarity and accuracy. This is the 
third biography in a triad including Holmes and 
Adams. 


Brooks, Van Wyck. Days of the Phoenix: The 


Nineteen-Twenties I Remember. Dutton. 
Similar in tone and content to the first volume of 
Mr. Brooks’ autobiographical ruminations, Scenes 
and Portraits, this describes the people he knew, 
the places he visited, and his emerging philosophy 
of life. 


Burlingame, Roger. The American Conscience. 
Knopf. 
The influence of the early Pilgrims and their deal- 
ings with the Indians, the treatment of minority 
groups, and early economic practices all left an 
indelible stamp on the national conscience. 


Chase, Mary E. The Edge of Darkness. Norton. 


A Maine fishing hamlet comes to life with com- 
passionate understanding as Miss Chase recounts 
the events which centered around the funeral of 
one of the oldest inhabitants. 


Church, Richard. The Golden Sovereign. Dut- 


ton. 
The author’s poetic writing comes through this 
self-revelation with charm and subtlety as Mr. 
Church continues his reminiscences begun in Over 


the Bridge. 


Churchill, Winston L. S. The Age of Revolu- 
tion. Dodd. 


The third volume in the monumental A History of 
the English-Speaking Peoples, this covers the years 
1688-1815 and includes a vivid account of three 





From The Picture History of Painting—from Cave Painting to Modern Times, Abrams 


major revolutions—the English Revolution of 1688, 
the American Revolution, and the French Revolu- 
tion. 


Coit, Margaret L. Mr. Baruch. Houghton. 
The biography of a great American depicted with 
clarity against the background of his country’s 
development, 


Connell, Brian. 4 Watcher on the Rhine; An 
Appraisal of Germany Today. Morrow. 


A report on the social, economic, and political 
forces at work in Germany during the post-war era. 


Coon, Carleton S. The Seven Caves. Knopf. 
A personal adventure in anthropological archaeol- 
ogy which centers interest on explorations in the 


Middle East. 


Cozzens, James G. By Love Possessed. Har- 


court. 
From the focal point of 49 hours in the life of 
Arthur Winner, a lawyer in a small East-coast town, 
the author explores—pro and con—many kinds of 
love and the effect on those who love and are 
loved. 


Djilas, Milovan. The New Class: An Analysis 
of the Communist System. Praeger. 
An objective yet incisive analysis by an ex-Com- 
munist who is not afraid to state facts as he sees 
them. 


Durant, William J. The Reformation. Simon 
and Schuster. 
A history of European civilization from Wycliffe to 
Calvin, the sixth volume in the author’s The Story 
of Civilization. 
Farre, Rowena. Seal Morning. Rinehart. 
Life with the strange members of the animal 


family which the author and her aunt collected on 
their croft in a remote section of northern Scotland. 


Flanner, Janet. Men and Monuments. Harper. 
Five essays which portray the contributions to art 
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CHOSEN BY ALA ONE OF 
“NOTABLE BOOKS OF 1957" 


EVERY LIBRARY 
WILL NEED 


TESTAMENT 


LLOYD 
WRIGHT 


This magnificent work gives us at last his 
own story of a lifetime of experience. 


WITH 210 ILLUSTRATIONS 
9!/> x 121/⁄) DURABLY BOUND 
$12.50 


ANOTHER HORIZON BOOK 
ON ARCHITECTURE 


NATIVE GENIUS 


IN ANONYMOUS ARCHITECTURE 


by 
Sibyl Moholy-Nagy 


“Highly recommended to everybody inter- 
ested in the history and folklore of archi- 
tecture.” —Saturday Review 


126 ILLUSTRATIONS 
8l/> x 10!/, $7.50 


HORIZON PRESS ———— 
220 West 42nd Street, New York 36 
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made by Matisse, Picasso, and Braque; the works 
of André Malraux and the acquisition of master- 
pieces by the arch “collector,” Hermann Goering. 


Hamilton, Edith. The Echo of Greece. Norton. 
An interpretative essay on the Greek way of life 
during the fourth century B.C. which carries with- 
in its thesis a warning for our times. | 


Highet, Gilbert. Poets in a Landscape. Knopf. 
The personal lives and literary careers of seven 
Latin poets, Catullus, Virgil, Propertius, Horace, 
Tibullus, Ovid, and Juvenal. 


Janson, H. W. and Dora J. The Picture His- 
tory of Painting—From Cave Painting to 
Modern Times. Abrams. 


Johnson, Gerald W. The Lunatic Fringe. Lip- 
pincott. 
Sketches of 13 Americans who were considered 
nonconformists by their contemporaries. 


Kissinger, Henry A. Nuclear Weapons and 
Foreign Policy. Harper. 
A clear warning that America must be constantly 
on the alert if freedom is not to be lost through a 
succession of little wars, unsuccessfully concluded. 


Lea, Tom. The King Ranch. Little. 
A definitive work on the King Ranch in Texas and 
the Kings and Klebergs who have operated it dur- 
ing its long history. 
Lerner, Max. America as a Civilization; Life 
and Thought in the United States Today. 
Simon and Schuster. 


A comprehensive synthesis of America at mid- 
century. 


Low, David. Autobiography. Simon and Schus- 
ter. 
This personal story of a noted British political 
cartoonist has the added value of bringing to life 
the many great men and those not so great who 
have made headlines and been featured in Low’s 
cartoons during the last half-century. 


Life (periodical). The World’s Great Reli- 
gions, Time, Inc., (distributed by Simon and 
Schuster). 
An impressive, unbiased religious panoply pre- 
sented by means of text and art reproductions. 


Mehta, Ved P. Face to Face. Little. 


A young Indian records with humility his efforts 
to seek an American education and overcome blind- 
ness. This account of his courageous plan, crowned 
with success, is especially revealing in its picture 
of a blind person’s ability to succeed in the world 
of sight. 


Michener, James A. The Bridge at Andau. 
Random House. 
A vivid recapturing of the events of the Hungarian 
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Revolution, 1956, and the people who took part in 
those events. 


Mowat, Farley. The Dog Who Wouldn't Be. 


Little. 


Warm humor and appreciative understanding per- 
vade this story of a boy, his family, and his dog. 


Packard, Vance O. The Hidden Persuaders. 
McKay. 


An exploration into the operations of MR (Moti- 
vation Research) with explanations of how it affects 
mass communication in advertising and public re- 
lations. 


Stewart, Sidney. Give Us This Day. Norton. 
What happened to the survivors of the Bataan 
Death March by one of them. 


Thiel, Rudolf. And There Was Light: The 
Discovery of the Universe; tr. from German 
by Richard and Clara Winston. Knopf. 


From the early stargazers of Babylon to the astro- 
physicists of today. ` 


Vandiver, Frank E. Mighty Stonewall. Mce- 


Graw. 
A definitive biography of a great military genius, 
the Confederate general, Thomas Jonathan Jackson. 


Walters, Raymond. Albert Gallatin: Jeffer- 
sonian Financier and Diplomat. Macmillan. 


A biography which interprets the man and his 
times. 


Ward, Barbara. Interplay of East and West. 
Norton. 
A sparkling evaluation of the way the parts of 
the globe have reacted upon each other in the 
past and how they may be expected to act in any 
future crisis. 


White, William $. Citadel: The Story of the 
U. S. Senate. Harper. 
An analysis and critical appraisal of the men who 
make up the U. S. Senate and their methods of 
accomplishing—or not accomplishing—their ob- 
jectives. 
Woodring, Paul. A Fourth of a Nation. Mc- 
Graw. 
A seasoned, calm evaluation of the American edu 
cational scene which includes suggestions for a con- 
structive re-alignment of educational programs. 


Wright, Frank L. A Testament. Horizon. 
Detailed account of the author’s creative life, his 
ideas, and personal beliefs. 


Wylie, Laurence W. Village in the Vaucluse. 
Harvard University. 
An interpretative picture of life in a small French 
village, Peyrane, as experienced by the author, his 
wife, and their two smal] sons, 





The A.L.A. recommends 
for young people... 


Seal Morning 


By ROWENA FARRE 


‘Fascinating and memorable . . . touched 
with the genius of an unclouded personal- 
ity. N, Y. Times Book Review — $3.50 


The A.L.A. recommends... 


They Fought 
for the Sky 


By QUENTIN REYNOLDS 


“A superb history of the development of 
aviation in World War I.’—Washington 
Post & Times-Herald. Illustrated. $3.95 


Another exciting book 
for both markets... 


The Age of 
Piracy 
By ROBERT CARSE 


“Every page ... spells pure fascination.” — 
Philadelphia Inquirer. Illustrated. $4.50 


Ri 


RINEHART & CO., INC., N. Y. 16 
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INTERESTING ADULT BOOKS 


OF 1957 FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Selected by the Book Selection Committee 
of the Young Adult Services Division 


Chute, B. J. The Blue Cup, and Other Stories. 


Dutton. 
The author of Greenwillow presents 12 short stories 
which vary in mood and tone but which prove 
again her skill and compassion. 


Schaefer, Jack. Company of Cowards. Hough- 


ton. 
A group of Union soldiers, accused of cowardice, 
redeem themselves on the western frontier. 


Randall, Ruth Painter. The Courtship of Mr. 
Lincoln. Little. 
Family opposition, a broken engagement, and a 
challenge to a duel complicated the course of this 
“all-American” love story! 


Bishop, James Alonzo. The Day Christ Died. 
Harper. 


Moving, hour-by-hour narrative of the final day, 
from the Last Supper to the drama at the cross. 


Lord, Walter. Day of Infamy. Holt. 


The people of Pearl Harbor and the enemy over- 





From The Dog Who Wouldn't Be, Little, Brown 


head play out the dark hours of December 7, 1941. 
Mowat, Farley. The Dog Who Wouldn't Be. 


Little. 
Unmatched on the hunt or in the rumble seat, an 
eccentric pooch named Mutt comes alive as the 
author chuckles over his Canadian boyhood. 


Rayner, Denys Arthur. The Enemy Below. 
Holt. 


A British destroyer and a German U-boat pursue 
a deadly game in this taut World War II novel. 


Mehta, Ved. Face to Face. Little. 
A sensitive and talented young Hindu, blind since 
childhood, describes his lonely youth in India and 
his wondrous education in America. 








One of ALA’s 
Notable 






Mr. Baruch | 


Margaret L. Coit 


“Rightly, Margaret L. Coit... 
planned her book not as a 
mere biography but also as a 
social-political chronicle of a 
notable American era... . It 
is brilliant writing and re- 
quired reading.” — New York 
Times 


$6.95 Houghton Mifflin Company 
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ANNOUNCING... 
Two APRIL PUBLICATIONS 


* * 


ILL-STARRED GENERAL 
Braddock of the Coldstream Guards 
By Lee A. McCardell 

$6.00 


INDUSTRIAL MEDICINE IN 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA, 
1850-1950 


By Dr. T. Lyle Hazlett and 
William W. Hummel 


$6.00 
* * 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH PRESS 


3309 Cathedral of Learning 
Pittsburgh 18, Pennsylvania 
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McLean, Alistair. The Guns of Navarone. 
Doubleday. 


Compelling novel about five British commandos 
who silenced the guns of a German garrison. 


Packard, Vance. The Hidden Persuaders. Mc- 
Kay. 
How the Madison Avenue advertising men use 
psychology to tantalize, even hypnotize, American 
consumers and voters. 


Housepian, Marjorie. 4 Houseful of Love. 
Random. 
Life abounds in shishkebab, yogurt, and relatives 


in this entertaining story of an Armenian-American 
family during the ‘thirties, 


Marshall, Alan. 7 Can Jump Puddles. World. 


Deeply appealing account of a boyhood spent on 
crutches in the bush country of Australia, 


Sutcliff, Rosemary. Lady in Waiting. Coward- 
McCann. 
The stormy and tragic career of Sir Walter Raleigh 
is skillfully interwoven with the poignant story of 
his wife Bess. 


Phillips, Alan. The Living Legend. Little. 
Lively anecdotes and little-known facts show the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police as many men: 
tax collectors, sleuths, coast guardsmen. 


Durrell, Gerald M. My Family and Other Ani- 
mals. Viking. 
The antics of an engaging English family are told 
by the youngest son who puts in a “plug” for his 
hobby of insect collecting. 


Shute, Nevil. On the Beach. Morrow. 
As deadly radiation seeps into the Southern Hemi- 
sphere, an American submarine commander spells 
out his last days of life with friends in Australia. 


Howarth, David Armine. The Sledge Patrol. 
Macmillan. 


A handful of courageous Danes outwit the Germans 
as the war reaches the icy wilderness of Greenland. 


Burgess, Alan. The Small Woman. Dutton. 
The remarkable, true story of Gladys Aylward, the 
London parlormaid who served as missionary among 
the moutain people of northern China and did 
espionage work during the Japanese invasion. 


Reynolds, Quentin James, They Fought for 
the Sky. Rinehart. 
An exciting chronicle of the gallant and heroic 


air aces of all nations who fought for the sky in 
World War I. 


Caidin, Martin. Vanguard! Dutton. 
A readable account of recket engineering from the 
beginnings to the construction of America’s much- 
publicized satellite. 
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The Inner World of the 
Five-Year-@ld 


CHILDREN AND 
THEIR TEACHERS 


Tales Told Out of Kindergarten 
by 
Dena Stone 
$4.00 


RUTH L. MONROE, Ph.D., Psychologist: 


“Mrs. Stone’s book offers such a vivid pic- 
ture of the school experience of five-year- 
olds that I found it hard to put it down. 
. . . What better recommendation could 
there be?” 


ANNEMARIE P. WEIL, M.D., Psycho- 
analyst: 


€é 
. 


. a sensitive portrayal of everyday be- 
havior of nursery children . . . permeated 
with love for children, the pleasure of being 
with them and helping them grow in the 
best direction—and the wish to help others 
function in the same way.” 


PHYLLIS GREENACRE, M.D., Psycho- 
analyst: 


s6 


. very poignant in its directness and 
in the sincerity with which it focusses on 
how much the indifference of adults to chil- 
dren is due their fear of them, masked be- 
hind Theories . .. I admire the book very 
much.” l 


NEITH HEADLEY, Educator: 


“Mrs. Stone writes well .. . an artist in 
character portrayal... Puts to her read- 
ers thought-provoking questions that should 
challenge parents and teachers alike...” 


Twayne Publishers, Ine. 
31 Union Square, N.Y. 3 
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SUPPLEMENTARY SGIENGE BOOS 


e For Kindergarten Through Sixth Grade 





This list contains titles for the young scientists of tomorrow .. . all books 
are approved by ALA Booklist, Horn Book, Library Journal or Wilson 
Library Catalogs . . . and all books are illustrated! You'll find many “in 
demand” titles listed under ATOMIC ENERGY, SPACE & FLIGHT, 
PRACTICAL EXPERIMENTS, WEATHER & SEASONS, etc. Why don’t 
you write today to Dept. A for your free list ? 





Coming. soon 
SUPPLEMENTARY SCIENCE BOOKS 


e For Seventh Through Ninth Grade 
e For Tenth Through Twelfth Grade 


We take this opportunity to salute librartans everywhere on their 
First NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK, March 16-22 
“For A Better-Read, Better-Informed America” 


A.C. McCLURG & Co. Vhobrale Broksellow 


333 EAST ONTARIO STREET, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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PHOTOS: WEST GEORCIA REGIONAL LIBRARY 


Honor guest of the Tournament was Miss Susan 
Hayward (right) of Carrollton and Hollywood. 
She and Jody Shattuck (left), Miss Georgia of 
1957 and runnerup-to Miss America, led the pa- 
rade as guests of the Carrollton Jaycees. 


Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson; 

Edith Foster, director, VW est Georgia 5 
Regional Library; 

Aubrey Gilbert, chairman, Carrollton 
Operation Library 


A TOURNAMENT OF BOOKS 
Operation Library in West Georgia 


by J. Carson Pritchard 


Mr. Pritchard is director of College in the 
Country, the adult education department of 
West Georgia College, Carrollton, a unit of 
the state university system. 


Almost everyone in the four counties com- 
prising West Georgia Regional Library Serv- 
ice Area got into the act! Negro and white; 
the very, very young-and the old; clubs and 
organizations, social, civic, business, sport, 
educational, cultural; institutions; churches— 
all worked together and the greatest event of 
its kind ever held in our section unrolled for 
the public on October 3. It was a tremendous 
salute and tribute to West Georgia Regional 
Library and all cooperating agencies and units 
concerned with books and libraries. Never be- 
fore perhaps in a public effort in rural Georgia 
have so many citizens had a hand in producing 
a single program which undoubtedly evolved 
from an effective library service and a healthy 
respect for it. The people have felt the impact 
of the 13 years of the life of our rural library 
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Mother Goose Express was presented by the Kindergarten of Carroilton’s First Methodist 
Church. It was one of the 100 parade units sponsored by churches, schools, branch libraries, 
civic, business, and professional clubs, youth groups, and community improvement groups. 


program or A Tournament of Books would 
never have happened! 

The program opened at 10:00 A.M., October 
3, with the presentation of two pageants: 
Once Upon A Time written by our library di- 
rector, Edith Foster, and Parade of Book 
Characters, written by Leroy Childs. Actually 
participating in the two pageants were 150 
children representing every elementary school 
and kindergarten in the four counties, each 
taking the part of a favorite book character. 
The pageants were written after the characters 
had been selected so that each one would have 
a definite role to play. All the costumes were 
made by the parents of the children participat- 
ing. The schools and the families of the chil- 
dren arranged for the children to be brought 
to Carrollton for the performance, This ar- 
rangement involved the use of eight school 
buses, one furnished by West Georgia College, 
where the regional library is located. 

Roxanna Austin, library consultant, Georgia 
State Department of Education, was Miss Once 
Upon a Time in the pageant, and George 
Moorman, Associate Professor, West Georgia 
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College, (well known in Hollywood acting 
circles and to television viewers especially for 
his performances as the first Henry Aldrich) 
was narrator of the pageant Once Upon A 
Time. 

This one program was the concern of some 
160 families, involved more than 50 schools 
and institutions, and touched in one way or 
another about a thousand people. 

At noon the Lions and Kiwanis Clubs of 
Carrollton cooperated with Carrollton Jaycees, 
sponsoring agency for Operation Library, in 
holding a barbecue on campus at West Georgia 
College to help feed the enormous crowds who 
came from far and near to see the Library 
Festival. More than 100 men donated money 
and time to plan and carry out the barbecue. 

This social hour at noon gave the people 
an opportunity to meet the honor guests— 
three of Georgia’s distinguished authors, Me- 
dora Field Perkerson, Elizabeth Stevenson, 
and Dorothy Scofield, the latter two of whom 
are librarians on the staff of the Atlanta Pub- 
lic Library; some of the distinguished visi- 
tors who helped to make the day a great one, 
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among them Mrs. Grace Stevenson, deputy ex- 
ecutive secretary of the American Library 
Association and president of the Adult Educa- 
tion Association; Louis Griffith, assistant to 
the president, University of Georgia; John 
Settlemeyer, director, Atlanta Public Li- 
braries; Abit Massey, board of directors, Na- 
tional Jaycees; and Porter Kellam, president, 
Georgia Library Association. 

Greatest excitement centered in the after- 
noon parade, which consisted of 100 units, 
75 of which were floats with book or library 
themes. All floats were constructed by the 
groups présenting them. In some instances 
special programs were carried out locally to 
raise funds to finance the floats. A wide 
variety of groups participated in the parade— 
churches, public schools, branch libraries, 
community improvement clubs, kindergartens, 
Parent-Teacher Associations, youth social 
clubs, Lions, Kiwanis, Douglas County Jay- 
cees, art study groups, Beta Sigma Phi, city 
councils, home demonstration clubs, student 
library association, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
United Daughters of the Confederacy, and 
Daughters of the American Revolution, Ameri- 
can Legion, Spur and Saddle, high-school 
bands, Antique Auto Association, Marine 
Color Guard, Fire Department, Pilots, Busi- 
ness and Professional Women, 4-H Club, Girl 
Scouts, Boy Scouts, Cubs, Brownies—even a 
wagon serving as a local bookmobile in a re- 
mote rural area. Not to be forgotten are the 
businesses and industries which gladly lent 
tractors and trucks for the parade. 

There were floats honoring Susan Hayward, 
who now lives in Carrollton, and Whitlow 
Wyatt, who lives in the regional library service 
area. Both Miss Hayward and Mr. Wyatt were 
present in the reviewing stand, as was Jody 
Shattuck, Miss Georgia, and runner-up for 
title of Miss America 1958. Some others in the 
reviewing stand were J. J. Flynt, representa- 
tive, Fourth Congressional District; Medora 
Field Perkerson, author of White Columns in 
Georgia, Blood on her Shoe, and Who Killed 
Aunt Maggie; J. Ebb Duncan, state representa- 
tive; Mrs. Mercer Poole, chairman Radio and 
Television, Garden Clubs of Georgia; Mrs. 
Ann E. Lewis, editor, Georgia Magazine; Mrs. 
Hasckel Vannard, editor, Carden Gateway; Dr. 
Mildred English, faculty, Peabody College; 


Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson; Elizabeth Stevenson; 
Dorothy Scofield; Eugene Weldon, Adult Edu- 
cation Department, University of Georgia; 
and Lucile Nix and Sarah Jones, chief library 
consultants, Georgia Department of Education. 

Feature of the evening was an address by 
Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson, who was introduced 
by Lucile Nix. Aubrey Gilbert, chairman of 
A Tournament of Books, presided at the 
evening program.’ After Mrs. Stevenson’s ad- 
dress, he announced the names of the winning 
floats and presented loving cups and plaques. 

Thousands of people were present in Car- 
rollton on October 3. There is actually no way 
of estimating accurately the number of thou- 
sands who directly or indirectly had a part in 
planning and producing the Library Festival. 
We know it was Citizens Day! There is cer- 
tainly no doubt that not only was the event 
a great success in itself but it also stirred the 
attention of countless people to the unique and 
challenging place that libraries have in our 
lives today. 





WHAT WAS BEHIND IT 


. by EDITH Foster, director of the East 
Georgia Regional Library. 

Celestine Sibley, feature writer for the Át- 
lanta Constitution, wrote a story about our 
proposed Library Festival and captioned it 
“Day-Long Crowing.” Maybe that is the most 
honest way to put it. Actually, we were in a 
very real sense attempting an evaluation of 
our rural library program. 

There were several points we had in mind. 
First of all, the Carrollton Jaycees were eager 
to attempt some cooperative library activity 
that would be unique. We often had talked of 
having a sort of library tournament. The Jay- 
cees liked the idea and were willing to spark 
the plan. 

It seemed a rare opportunity to determine 
to what extent our library efforts over the past 
13 years had touched the lives of the people. 
Had we done a good job? Did it mean some- 
thing personal to people of all walks of life? 
Had the library become a part of their every- 
day thinking? If so, could we capture this 
spirit in something tangible—A Tournament 


* The editorial in this issue is an excerpt from Mrs. 
Stevenson’s address. 
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Angel Unaware, presented by Beta Sigma Phi 
Sorority, Alpha Phi Chapter, was one of 75 
floats having a book or library theme. 


of Books? Could we build up a slow mo- 
mentum, then speed the effort effectively with- 
out losing hold on the interest of the people? 
We were willing to try. 

We wanted our people to see and under- 
stand that our program is a part of a mighty 
effort to place the “wonderful world of books” 
within reach of all. We felt that interest shown 
on the part of people and agencies outside our 
region would indicate that we are endeavoring 
to measure up to the high standards of good 
library service everywhere. 

We were eager to try our hand at getting the 
people over the four counties to talk, eat, sleep, 
think “library” at the same time. We wanted 
them to give of their precious time, their in- 
genuity, their money and to create out of 
them a Big Day which forever after would be 
set aside -in memory as “one of the biggest 
things that ever happened in these parts.” 

There was another motive—we need a li- 
brary building. As a matter of fact, getting a 
headquarters library building is an absolute 
must. We wanted to test our standing with 
the people. We passed the test. Now we are 
sure our people are ready for the challenge. 

Carrollton Jaycees knew our motive and 
approved, agreeing to spark the building cam- 
paign. Our Library Festival convinced the 
Jaycees that we hold a unique place in the 
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heart of our area. West Georgia Regional Li- 
brary staff and board members weren’t just 
saying “Look, no hands!” There will be a 
library building—and, in good time, there will 
be something else... . 





HOW TO IDENTIFY A “SENSITIVE AREA” 


On November 10, the educational television sta- 
tion WCBS-TV in New York presented a show, 
“The Faces of War,” with dramatic readings from 
famous authors illustrating the horrors of war 
and the futility of this means of solving man’s 
difficulties. The day before the program was 
scheduled to go on the air one of the sponsoring 
organizations, the New York Public Library, 
withdrew its support. The ground for this action, 
according to Morris Hadley, then chairman of the 
library’s trustees, was that the show ran counter 
to the library’s established policy of not taking 
a position in “sensitive areas” because the library 
wanted to be free to stock books reflecting all 
sides of controversial issues. 

Obviously a fundamental question of policy is 
raised by this incident, one that concerns every 
library with public responsibilities. Many of us 
who are alumni of the great New York Public 
system will regret the library’s stand, and it is to 
be hoped that upon further reflection the policy 
will be modified. We would agree instead with 
the views expressed by Archibald MacLeish in 
his eloquent manifesto, “A Tower Which Will 
Not Yield,” printed in the November 1956 issue 
of the ALA Bulletin. There Mr. MacLeish stated: 
“Librarians should be encouraged to despise ob- 
jectivity when objectivity means neutrality and 
when neutrality interferes with the performance 
of their duties as librarians. They should be en- 
couraged to believe positively and combatively in 
those principles of a free society in which they 
must believe to keep their libraries whole and 
sane.”—-Robert B. Downs, reporting for the ALA 
Intellectual Freedom Committee at the Mid- 
winter Membership Meeting, January 29, 1958. 





ELLEN LUND JOINS ALA STAFF 

Ellen Lund has joined the ALA staff as adminis- 
trative assistant in the Library-Community Proj- 
ect. She has worked as librarian of the Southern 
New England Telephone Company, New Haven, 
Connecticut; at the University of Chicago Radio 
Office; as personnel director of the Midwest 
Office of the National Council of Churches; and, 
most recently, with the Methodist Board of World 
Peace. Miss Lund is a graduate of the University 
of Chicago and has studied at the Graduate Li- 
brary School there. 
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for reading rooms... 


PLASTI-KLEER 


A OMe These binders provide colorful display of periodicals 
N while they protect from the wear of constant use. Made 
with crystal-clear, heavy duty vinyl plastic — flexible for 
comfortable handling. Supplied Fully-Clear (transparent 
vinyl front and back) for reading tables . . . or Hard Back 
(rigid buckram rear) for vertical racks. Available with 
lock and key, if desired, to prevent loss of magazines. 


for circulation... 






PLASTI-KLEER 


UNIVERSAL 


Now Made with 
MYLAR" for Greatest 


Effective protection for circulating pamphlets and periodicals 

. without pasting, stitching or punching! Universal Covers keep 
periodicals bright and new — stimulate circulation. Easily re- 
moved for use on subsequent issues — while old issues are left 
reinforced for reference. Two part design assures perfect fit. 


*Mylar Polyester Film — 
Se eg er WRITE FOR INFORMATION ON 
PLASTI-KLEER PERIODICAL PROTECTION 


INDUSTRIES 





90 E. Alpine Street, Newark 5, New Jersey @ 1899 So. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 25, California 
IN CANADA: BRO-DART INDUSTRIES (CANADA) LIMITED,909 Pape Avenue, Toronto 6, Ontario, Canada 
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IDAHO STATE 
TRAVELING LIBRARY 


BOOKMOBILE 


LOW =<: COST 


Sturdy, lightweight all-metal construction of body and 
bookshelves gives years of efficient service at a minimum 
cost. Undercoating protects against the elements. Battle- 
ship linoleum floor covering remains smooth and flex- 
ible under stress and strain of use. Exterior finish in 
color combination of your choice. 


and that's not all... it has 


CONVENIENCE. Interior arranged for smooth flow of subscriber traffic. 
CAPACITY. 1600 volumes... bookshelves at an angle for easy access. 
QUALITY. All-steel construction ...double aluminum walls with Fiber- 

glas insulation. Three coats of automotive enamel on all metal 


shelving. 

EXCLUSIVE FEATURES. Outrigger construction gives low mounting height 
... better balance...easy operation. Retractable Entrance Step — 
cuts distance between steps and ground. Easily operated with 
inside controls. 












initial = 
operating = 
maintenance 







This Pacific Bookmobile features economy, convenience and safety. 
Write for further information on our line of Bookmobiles. 


BODY BUILDERS, INC. 


1812 N. E. Grand «+ Portland 12, Oregon 
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ADULT SERVICES 





NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 


The following nominations are presented as 
he report of the Nominating Committee of 
he Adult Services Division: Ruth Shapiro, 
shairman; Mrs. Ruth L. Howard; Sarah 
Maret; Mrs. Elsa Smith Thompson; and 
Kunice Wolfe. 


Vice president and president-elect 


Margaret Fulmer, chief librarian, Whittier 
Public Library, Whittier, Calif. 

Nettie B. Taylor, supervisor, County and Insti- 
tutional Libraries, Division of Library Ex- 
tension, Maryland State Department of Edu- 
cation, Baltimore 1. 


Secretary-treasurer 
Mrs. Lillian Moore Bradshaw, coordinator, 


Work with Adults, Dallas Public Library, 
Dallas. 

denry G. Shearouse, Jr., associate library sup- 
ervisor, Library Extension Division, New 


York State Library, Albany, N. Y. 


Director 


7. Lucia Gordon, command librarian, Head- 
quarters Continental Air Command, Mitchell 
Air Force Base, New York. 

Mildred A. Hammond, staff librarian, Special 
Services Section, Headquarters First Army, 
Governors Island, New York 4. 


Additional nominations may be made by 
yetitions signed by not fewer than 50 mem- 
yers of the Division. Such petitions must be 
iled with the president of the Division, Ida 
zoshkin, Akron (Ohio) Public Library, by 
April 1, 1958. No person may be nominated 
vho is not a member of the Division and 
vhose written consent has not been filed with 
he Nominating Committee. 


ADULT SERVICES AND THE ASD 
What is the scope of the Adult Services 
Jivision? What is an “adult service?” These 
juestions were paramount at a November 
neeting of the ASD Program Policy Com- 
nittee in New York where a specific statement 
ook shape for the guidance of the Division 


and other interested ALA members. See this 
department in the November ALA Builetin 
for information on this committee. The follow- 
ing is a condensation of this statement as it 
was presented to the ASD Executive Board 
at its Midwinter meeting. 

The Division’s field of responsibility has 
been broadly defined by the ALA Council but 
the Division must develop a precise statement 
regarding these responsibilities. It must alse 
lead the way in defining “adult services,” since 
the library profession has not yet agreed on a 
definition that will fit library services to adults 
in all types of libraries. 

The field of responsibility statement for 
ASD (ALA Bulletin, December 1957, p. 845) 
describes “adult services” as “those library 
services designed to provide continuing edu- 
cational, recreational, and cultural develop- 
ment for adults.” This eliminates the field of 
information and research, which falls te the 
Reference Division, although there will be 
mutual interest in many problems that will 
provide a basis for important joint projects. 
The distinction made by Margaret Hutchins 
(in her Introduction to Reference Work) be- 
tween reference service, which is centered on 
content, and reader’s advisory service, which 
requires knowledge of the personality and 
education of the inquirer, will help to clarify 
the two types of service. 

The Adult Services Division inherits from 
the former Adult Education Section a close 
connection with the general adult education 
movement. It is essential to sustain this con- 
nection, but with increasing attention to the 
adult’s cultural interests and use of library 
services for leisure hours as well as the more 
formally “educational” services. The focus on 
group services, which was an important con- 
tribution of the Adult Education Section, is 
expanded in the new division to include equa! 
emphasis on services to the individual library 
user—the basic pattern in all types of libraries. 

The Adult Education Section of the Publie 
Libraries Division arose from the keen inter- 
est of public librarians in this area of library 
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service. Though the new Division’s nucleus 
consists of this section, it also brings together 
professional thinking on adult services that has 
been independently developed in a variety of 
divisions and sections. Here, university, col- 
lege, public, armed forces, hospital, and school 
librarians, for whom adult services are an in- 
terest and a responsibility, may have their first 
opportunity for joint study of problems and 
development of program. 

In searching for a basis for the ASD pro- 
gram, we may usefully define the Division’s 
scope in terms of particular adult service 
categories: 


l. Indirect guidance services, for example: 

a. Displays and exhibits, using and relating 
to materials to meet adult needs (edu- 
cational, recreational, cultural). 

b. Reading lists (for general distribution 
and related to adult interests—educa- 
tional, recreational, cultural). 

2. Advisory services to the individual, for 
example: 

a. Informal advisory assistance (“on the 
floor,” “over the desk”). 

b. Planned reading guidance (preparation 
of the reading list). 

3. Services to organizations and groups, for 
example: 

a. Library materials exhibits related to edu- 
cational, recreational, and cultural inter- 
ests. 

b. Preparation of study book collections 
and reading lists. 

c. Book talks. 

d. Program planning assistance. 

4. Library-sponsored group programs, for ex- 
ample: 

a. Film programs in appropriate areas. 

b. Discussion programs in appropriate 
areas. 

c. Radio and television programs that pro- 
vide a service in the appropriate areas. 

d. Workshops related to materials or li- 
brary services in appropriate areas. 

5. Community advisory services, for example: 

a. Conference with other educational agen- 
cies or departments in appropriate areas. 

b. Participation in community studies of 
educational, recreational, and cultural 
interests and needs. 
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c. Joint planning and conducting of com- 
munity programs or community projects. 


The Program Policy Committee found that 
the Division, in order to carry out the ASD 
responsibilities, would also be interested in 
studying the effects of reading on adults, in 
developing tools for evaluating book and non- 
book materials in terms of their effective use 
with adults, in studying the organization of the 
collection and the organization of libraries in 
terms of effective service to adults. In other 
words, the Committee recognized that a part 
of its job may lie in promoting joint activities 
with appropriate divisions. 

A questionnaire to ASD members and dis- 
cussion at the Midwinter meeting have begun 
the important job of formulation of the pro- 
gram for the new Division. Comment and 
suggestions from all ALA members will be 
welcomed by the Program Policy Committee. 


HANDBOOK PLANNING COMMITTEE APPOINTED 


The committee on planning a handbook for 
adult education and adult services sections in 
state and regional library associations was 
completed at the Midwinter Meeting. Dr. 
Frederic O'Hara of the Department of Li- 
brarianship, Western Michigan University, 
Kalamazoo, is chairman. Other committee 
members are: Charlesanna Fox, Randolph 
Public Library, Asheville, N.C.; Mrs. Erne 
Shubert, Colorado State Library, Denver; 
Harriet L. Smith, Cuyahoga County Library, 
Cleveland, Ohio; and Nettie B. Taylor, Library 
Extension Division, Maryland State Depart- 
ment of Education, Baltimore. 


ACTIVITY QUESTIONNAIRES 


As a result of the activity questionnaires sent 
to ASD members during January, over two 
hundred replies were received in time to be 
tabulated and studied by the Program Policy 
Committee at the Midwinter Meeting. They 
contained a variety of helpful and encouraging 
comments. Many members volunteered to serve 
on specific committees, providing a fine back- 
log on which to draw for future committee 
appointments. A final tabulation of these re- 
sults will be available later in the year, when 
the total response to the questionnaire has been 
analyzed. 
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5 REMARKABLE FILM INTERVIEWS 
WITH OUTSTANDING WORLD LEADERS 


NEHRU | 





Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Presents the Distinguished New 


WISDOM SERIES 


through Arrangement with THE NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY — 


% Encyclopaedia Britannica Films is proud to EBF -NBC 
i WISDOM SERIES 
present a remarkable series of 16mm sound (Check Desired Titles) 


[_] David Ben-Gurion 
C] Vannevar Bush 
C] Pablo Casals 
(_] Eamon De Valera 
conversations with some of the greatest minds O Marcel Duchamp 
C] Dr. Louis Finkelstein 
[C] Robert Frost 
C] Walter Gropius 
[C] Herbert Hoover 
C] Dr. Ernest Jones 
C] Wanda Landowska 
[] Jacques Lipschitz 
[] Jawaharlal Nehru 
C] Sean O'Casey 
films are now available to you through special C Bertrand Russell 
LJ 
a 
0 
0 
O 
0O 
O 
0O 
0 
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films featuring some of the most distinguished 


personalities of our time. This is a series of 





and talents living today—statesmen—musicians 
—writers—scholars and religious leaders. ‘They 


discuss the experiences that have shaped their 





DE VALERA careers, and express their views on public af- 


fairs, the arts, and great ideas. These unique 


Carl Sandburg 
Sir Osbert Sitwell 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. 


Ruth St. Denis and 
Ted Shawn 


Edward Steichen 
Igor Stravinsky 

Dr. Paul J. Tillich 
Arnold Toynbee 
John Hall Wheelock 
Frank Lloyd Wright 


arrangement with the National Broadcasting 


Company. 


All films in black-and-white, 
28 minutes each, except 
HERBERT HOOVER—a 55 minute film. 


SALE PRICE: 28 minutes—$150 
55 minutes— $300 


‘ hy f d Gy 1150 WILMETTE AVENUE 
WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 
ALA 
GENTLEMEN: Please send 


USE THIS HANDY COUPON è 


C the above films (check titles desired) for 
purchase. 





C the above films (check titles des red) for 
CASALS SANDBURG WRIGHT LANDOWSKA preview towards purchase. 





Name 





Organization 
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HANG IT ALL! 


with AM ES 


easy-to-install 


wall-hung equipment 
low in cost « adjustable 
18 colors 


2) 





pegboards 
coat-rack shelves 
chalkboards 
display shelves 
book shelves 
desks 
tackboards 


AMES 1001 DEMPSEY ROAD 
MILPITAS, CALIFORNIA 





REPRESENTATIVES IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


S NCE 1910 


W.R. AMES CO. 

















Announcing... 


PUBLICATION OF 





THE SIXTIETH 





ANNIVERSARY 





EDITION OF 






‘WHO'S WHO 






IN AMERICA’ 






3328 pages 
50,645 full sketches 
Over 7500 new listings 







Preface by Allan Nevins 






Anniversary greeting from 


Carl Sandburg 






Study of Secondary Education 
of biographees 


$25.00 list — minimum 15% 
library and school discount 






Separate VOCATIONAL- 
Geographical Index $3.00 






MARQUIS-WHO’S WHO, INC. 
Chicago || 
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Elsa Berners 


Integrating 


Library Instruction 


with Classroom Teaching at Plainview Junior High School 


Does your school make 


full use of your school library? 


Integrating Library Instruction—by the 
editor of A Basic Book Collection for 
Junior High Schools—introduces a fresh 
concept of library instruction in the 7th 
to 9th grades. Describing the program of 
the hypothetical Plainview Junior High 
School, this exciting book shows how the 
teachers of various departments cooper- 
ate with the librarian to teach the funda- 
mental techniques of library usage that 
directly affect their own subjects. Com- 


pletely practical in her approach, Miss 
Berner outlines a three-year course of in- 
struction for five departments—English, 
social studies, science, music, home eco- 
nomics. The main sections of her book 
consist of the detailed plans for the les- 
sons that are the substance of this pro- 
gram... lessons on general library tech- 
nique, and on specific library materials 
and methods of interest to the various 
teaching departments. 


176 pages. Paper, $2.75 


For teachers, librarians, 


professors and students 


of education and library science 


American Library Association 


50 East Huron Street / Chicago 11, Illinois 
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DUPLEX -Adjustable 
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Protect the Jacket AND THE BOOK! 









Only Bro-Dart offers . .. PAPER BACKING to cushion “m 
binding, speed jacketing, add 50% more circulations 
to book's life... . REINFORCED EDGE to protect top and 
bottom edges of book, prevent damage to spine. Edge 
is beneath Mylar Film to prevent picking and for easy 
shelving. 

Amazingly tough MYLAR* Film adds many circu- 
lations to life of book jacket cover. 


edie to fit any book. |. 
_ Two pieces telescope 
“fo fit exactly. Seals 
; gangrene with a 


touch of the finger. 
Eno Deut INDUSTRIES — = 


90 EAST ALPINE STREET, NEWARK 5, NJ. @ 1899 SO, SEPULVEDA BLYD., LOS ANGELES - 28, CALIF. 


*Reg'd trade mark, 
E. i. duPont de Nemours & Co. 





tHE ae DAA ARE OA AAEN DOANE GIN a Fs neh ee 


THE COMPLETE LINE OF LIBRARY SUPPLIES AND FURNITURE TA TL A TET 





Your Contract Blueprint 
is Here 


CONTRACTS AND AGREEMENTS 
FOR PUBLIC LIBRARY 







i ; a ri u Oba g 
By Lura G. Currier, Director | ic Kil rea Pion 
Mississippi Library Commission ee _ 
Fi f BATS = ey 
j ma FoR Pt: Hees Ua io 3 
¢ Elements basic to all types of contractual arrange- l Tonea S | 
f 


ments 
e Examples of contract provisions between counties 
and/or cities, between state agencies and local 
libraries 
e Agreements for partial service between libraries and with 
other agencies 
e Samples of complete contracts in a variety of library situations 


ORDER NOW AT $2.75 
The PLD Reporter, No. 6, “Contracts and 
Agreements for Public Library Service” 
A series order for all issues of 
The PLD Reporter may be en- ALA PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT 
tered. Inquire for prices. 50 East Huron St. Chicago 11, Mi. 
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WASHINGTON 
REPORT 






Over 300 counties across the United States 
with populations totaling about 7,500,000 
people are receiving new or improved library 
services, according to state plans submitted 
under the Library Services Act. Forty-five 
states, Alaska, Guam, Hawaii, and the Virgin 
Islands are now carrying out library develop- 
ment programs. Only Delaware, Indiana, 
Puerto Rico, and Wyoming have not as yet 
submitted plans to the U. S. Commissioner 
of Education. 

The major effort in the rural library de- 
velopment programs of the states is the estab- 
lishment and continuation of strong regional 
library systems. In working toward this goal 
many precedents are being set and unusual 
accomplishments achieved. 

In California, for example, the funds under 
the Library Services Act have given the Cali- 
fornia State Library its first opportunity to 
make grants to county libraries in order to 
encourage multi-county library development 
and to assist them to achieve higher standards 
of library service. In another case, although 
the Maryland Library Extension Division did 
not join the federal program until October 
1957, a new county library has already de- 
veloped as a clear result of the added grant 
which was‘ available. Maryland reported this 
as the first new county library in Maryland 
in séven and one-half years. 

Montana started its first federated library 
projects under the Library Services Act. In 
one area, the Northwest Montana Federation 
‘combined Flathead and Lincoln counties. Cen- 
tralized processing and sharing of a book- 
mobile are two features of this federation; 
the bookmiobile service is particularly popular. 

Human interest ‘stories abound in this moun- 
tain area of Montana. Mrs. Inez Herrig, co- 
ordinator of the’ federation, tells of the time 
whén ‘as the bookmobile was about to leave its 
stop,at Yaak, a young boy came along on 
horseback shouting for the bookmobile to 
wait. His ‘mother arrived soon after, her horse 
also ‘at a gallop. It seems that their books had 
fallen off one of the saddles thus delaying 





by John G. Lorenz 


them. The mother and son had ridden five 
miles to return their books and to get a new 
supply. 

In another instance, Mildred Graw, li- 
brarian of Flathead County Library, relates 
the story of her first bookmobile run on which 
she lost her way while searching for Bald 
Rock and turned off on a logging road. At the 
end of the road was a small house from which 
poured a large family, amazed at this service 
right to their door. They selected books, and 
now the entire family makes the trip to the 
county library headquarters each week! 

New York’s program varies considerably 
from that of Montana’s, but here too, the state 
library has begun new projects and services 
under the Act. The first exhibit and demon- 
stration bookmobile has been purchased, and 
several field workers have been added to the 
staff of the extension division, including a 
specialist in library services to children and a 
specialist in library work with young adults. 

An analysis of the state plans reveals that 
state library extension agencies have been able 
to strengthen their programs by the addition 
of more than 100 staff members with some 40 
of these being state library field workers. In 
Florida, the state library was able to take a 
most important step in strengthening its ex- 
tension program—the addition of its first 
full-time field worker to supplement the work 
of the head of the extension program. Some 
of the other state library extensions that have 
also recently achieved this goal are Colorado, 
Iowa, Nebraska, and Oregon. 

Taking the over-all shortage of library per- 
sonnel into consideration, the Missouri State 
Library has begun its first scholarship pro- 
gram to recruit promising candidates to rural 
public library service. It is offering $2000 
grants to Missouri residents with bachelor 
degrees who are working in public libraries 
and who can be admitted to an accredited 
library school. The candidates agree to work 
in Missouri public libraries which give rural 
service for a period of two years following 
graduation. New York, South Carolina, and 
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Virginia have also begun similar scholarship 
programs which vary in detail but not. in 
purpose. 

Another innovation in the California State 
Library program is the organization of a state- 
operated, centralized processing project which 
involves about a dozen libraries in 1] counties 
in northern and central California. Each li- 
brary agrees, in the time released from indi- 
vidual cataloging work, to improve its reader 
services in definite and planned ways, ranging 
from adult education and community activities 
to improved book selection and weeding of 
existing book collections. | 

In line with the need of analysis of library 
services and resources, the federal grant has 
enabled the Pennsylvania State Library to 
contract for a thorough statewide library sur- 
vey to determine the best rural library develop- 
ment program for the state. The Nevada State 
Library has also been able to contract for 
a state survey in order to find the most effec- 
tive and most efficient organization pattern 
for its rural public library service. 
















Steel Shelving IN COLOR! 


Four handsome plastelle colors with lifetime 
baked-on enamel finish: canyon coral, mist 
green, office gray, and sandalwood. Other 
colors to your specifications. 


FLEXIBLE—Deluxe boltless steel shelving can be 
adjusted on 1” centers. Add sections as you 
need them... no tools required. 


FINISHED APPEARANCE—Correctly proportioned 
simple, functional lines with corniced top. 


SHELF SERVICE~Your Deluxe Steel Shelving 
Dealer will help you lay out your library and 
provide quick service when adding sections. 


Call your Deluxe dealer or write the factory 
for full-color library shelving bulletin #503. 


DELUXE METAL FURNITURE COMPANY 
Warren 12, Pa. 
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A division of Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
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The need for public information programs 
on public libraries was quickly revealed. Last 
fall, the Alabama Public Library Services Di- 
vision was invited by the State League of 
Municipalities to present its program before 
hundreds of government officials who as- 
sembled for nine regional meetings. The in- 
terest which the state agency staff stirred up 
also brought a letter from the Alabama Plan- 
ning and Industrial Development Board il- 
lustrating the practical, economic need for 
good libraries in these words: 


This department is vitally interested in your 
undertaking to establish multicounty library 
services in the state of Alabama. I would like to 
pledge to you the support of this department in 
this undertaking, realizing that the accomplish- 
ment you are attempting to achieve will improve 
and create a more conducive factor to industry 
locating in any area. We have found in our con- 
tacts with industry that they look with favor 
upon an area that has a well-established library 
system. 


These are just a few of the developments 


HE awe 
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hat are taking place across the nation. The 
sults of all of the various rural library de- 
relopment programs—with detailed informa- 
ion on these results—will be more exciting 
ind significant than their mere announcement. 

The goal of good public library service for 
ill is still far from accomplishment but the 
ndications are that the hopes and plans of 
yesterday are today becoming realities in 
nany rural areas. 


Mr. Lorenz, contributor of this month’s Wash- 
ngton Report, is the new director of the Li- 
wary Services Branch, U.S. Office of Educa- 


ion. 





NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK EXHIBITION 
AT THE PIERPONT MORGAN LIBRARY 


Che enduring quality of great literature is the 
heme of the exhibition, “Books That Live 
“orever,” which opens March 17 at the Pier- 
sont Morgan Library, New York. Manuscripts 
ind first editions of great classics of litera- 
ure from the Morgan Library’s collections 
vill be shown alongside recently published 
ditions of the same works, frequently in 
yaperback editions designed for wide circula- 
10n. 

Emphasis will be on books which have ap- 
sealed to a large reading public throughout 
he years—books that people have wanted to 
-ead~—-rather than on famous but specialized 
reatises or classics which have survived 
nainly as school texts. Dante’s Divine Com- 
dy and Ovid’s poetry will be included but 
aot Machiavelli’s The Prince or Caesar’s 
Commentaries. Among the titles shown will 
ye Homer’s liad and Odyssey represented by 
ragments of the texts written on papyrus in 
he third or fourth century, the first complete 
‘dition of 1488-89, and a modern English 
ranslation. Aesop, Boccaccio, and Chaucer, 
is popular today as ever, will also be present 
n manuscripts and rare early editions; the 
yutenberg Bible and Shakespeare’s First 
“olio will naturally occupy places of honor. 
3ut the true places of honor in this unusual 
‘xhibition will belong to the modern editions 
of the works shown. Carefully edited or trans- 
ated, published inexpensively in attractive 
»0pular editions, they play a vital role in the 
ristory of “Books That Live Forever.” 


shorts NOW in 16mm from 


FILMS OF THE NATIONS 
exclusively. These RKO the- 
atrical productions are suit- 


able for audiences of all 
ages. Included are sports 
subjects from bullfighting 
to bowling; old time movie 
thrillers, nature and social 
studies: and detective 
stories. 


Exciting titles — HER 
HONOR THE NURSE, RACES 
TO REMEMBER, EMER- 


GENCY DOCTOR, BONEFISH 
& BARRACUDA, and 


many other titles. 


Request your free RKO catalog from: 


FILMS OF THE NATIONS DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 


62 West 45th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
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Your first look at a Gersten- 
slager Bookmobile impresses 
you with its attractive styling. 
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As you get better acquainted 





aH 
ee it you are equally impressed 
with the fine construction and 





lasting strength of the Gers- 





tenslager body that keeps 


maintenance costs at low lev- 


G e rs t e n S l a g eC r els. Write, wire, or phone for 


full information. 


The Gerstenslager Co. 
wac'se BOOKMOBILES 
Established 1860 





The 
H. R. HUNTTING CO., Inc. 
offers 


PROMPT AND EFFIGIENT 
SERVICE 








GENEROUS DISCOUNTS Ee 
on Altair Call Number 
BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS Stamping Machine 
IN ALL BINDINGS for speedy and accurate stamping up to 


three lines of catalog numbers and char- 


acters on the spine of new or rebound 
Catalogs on Request Bees 


Our machine is widely used by libraries. 
PLEASE WRITE FOR DETAILED 
QUOTATION 


ALTAIR MACHINERY CORPORATION 
55 Vandam Street New York 13, N.Y. 


29 WORTHINGTON STREET 
SPRINGFIELD 3, MASS. 
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PUBLIC 


LIBRARIES 


IT'S PLA NOW 


PLD is a thing of the past—but in name only. 
As a result of the adoption of new bylaws at 
Midwinter, the name of the division was ofh- 
cially changed from Public Libraries Division 
to Public Library Association. One of the sug- 
gestions of the ALA Special Committee on 
Reorganization was that the type-of-library di- 
visions use the word “association” in their 
names and that the type-of-activity divisions 
use the word “division,” as an aid to members 
in distinguishing between the two types of di- 
visions. The members of PLA were happy to 
cooperate in this detail of the ALA reorganiza- 
tion and intend to make the initials PLA as 
meaningful as were PLD. 

This change in the name of the division will 
involve a change in the name of The PLD 
Reporter. Issues Nos. 6 and 7 will appear as 
The PLD Reporter, since they were in produc- 
tion before PLD became PLA. “Public Li- 
brary Reporter” has been suggested as a 
possible name. Other suggestions and ideas 
on the subject will be welcomed by PLA Presi- 
dent Arthur H. Parsons, Jr., Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore. j 


OPERATION LIBRARY LEAFLETS 


Demand for the new Operation Library 
brochures has been so great that the original 
10,000 have been sold and a reorder has been 
nade. The Public Library Association bought 
he brochures (completely revised, with addi- 
ional material) from the U. S. Junior Cham- 
yer of Commerce, for resale to state library 
xxtension agencies in quantity lots. If your 
tate agency cannot supply you, single copies 
xf Your Jaycee Library Manual may be ob- 
ained upon request to the PLA headquarters 
fice. 


BOOKMOBILE SERVICE TODAY 


This is the title of The PLD Reporter, No. 7, 
cheduled for release this month. The issue, 
sdited by Dorothy Strouse, Maumee, Ohio, 
‘consists of the articles on bookmobile service 


which appeared in the ALA Bulletin from May 
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1957 through January 1958. These articles, 
gathered together as a unit, make a working 
manual for librarians engaged in bookmobile 
service. All phases of bookmobile work are 
covered, including the selection of the book- 
mobile, beginning service, programing and 
scheduling service to community and schools, 
service in large cities, and keeping records of 
cost of operation. 

Series order subscribers to The PLD Re- 
porter will receive their copies, as soon as 
published, at $1.50 each. The price to non- 
subscribers is $1.75. All previously published 
issued of The PLD Reporter are available and 
series orders, starting with any issue, are being 
accepted. Orders should be addressed to the 
ALA Publishing Department. 
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Latest Volume 
In World-Famous 
Series, “The 

Library Of Living 
Philosophers” 


Over 900 Pages — 
24 Brilliant Studies 
By Other Renowned 
Scientists and Scholars 


living testimonial to Karl 
Jaspers and his works...one of 
the most influential and orig- 
inal thinkers of the Twentieth 
century...the leading Christian 
Existentialist of our day. Com- 
plete with autobiography and 
full bibliography. $10.75 


at your bookstore or from 


TUDOR PUBLISHING CO. 
221 a Hes New v Cor D 
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MACHINE ‘z= 


The Showcard Machine makes short 
work of all signing needs-——prints 
bulletins, posters, shelf markers, no- 
tices of all kinds. Produces handsome 
type-set work, yef anyone can op- 
erate it, Complete flexibility of lay- 
out, colors, type faces. Rugged fool- 
proof construction is guaranteed a 


If you're now using hand-lettered 
signs the Showcard Machine will 
save its own moderate cost quickly, 
and let you do so much more in the 
bargain. 


learn why so many libraries are 
using Showcerd Machines; write for 


full five years. Sizes for all needs. literature without obligation, 


1436 MERCHANDISE MART, Chicago 54, Ill. 





In Answer to Your 


SG 


Let our Silent-Salesman-Sample 
MAGAFILE prove to you that it is 
the answer to your S.O.S. cry for a 
practical and economical method of 
filing UNBOUND MAGAZINES 
and PAMPHLETS. 


LARGE 


WORLD 


GLOBES 


30-inch diameter 
24-inch diameter 
*16-inch diameter 


A free sample MAGAFILE—with POLITICAL 
complete description and price list— PHYSICAL 
will be sent upon request. It must sell ASTRONOMICAL 


itself—no salesman follow-up. See, 
Try and Prove to your own satisfac- 
tion with no obligation. Drop us a 
card today. Our S. S, S. will be sent 
by return mail. 


*Opaque and Mluminated 





WRITE TO 


DENOYER-GEPPERT Co. 


Fine Globe Makers 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40 







THE MAGAFILE COMPANY 


P.O. Box 3121 © St, Louis 5, Mo. 
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GOODS 


AND GADGETS 


GADGET OF THE MONTH 


YARDROBE RACKS in children’s sizes to enable 
1em to hang up their wraps without adult as- 
istance will help to provide an answer to the 
oat problem in libraries. They provide large 
apacity (24 hangers or hooks for 32 coats) in a 
nall space, and can be set up anywhere in a 
»w minutes without nuts, bolts, or tools. They 
and rigidly without sag, sway, or creaks, and 
an be stored in a small space when not in use. 
heckerette, Jr. comes in 4314” length, with 
ouble width units available. Vogel-Peterson Co., 
127 W. 37th St., Chicago 9. 


` 





(ULTICOPY OVERDUE NOTICES enable one typing 
peration to provide three forms: white reminder 
notice; yellow second 










ry G 


TEE eer | notice; pink third 
[ieee ate eam notice or library rec- 


Amga 


ord. Snap out carbons 
help speed the opera- 
tion. The reminder 
notice is mailed to 
the borrower in a spe- 
al window envelope. The second and third 
tice copies may be attached to the book card, 
lus saving valuable time—it is not necessary 
' go back to the registration or book records 
hen notices beyond the first are sent. Notices 
id envelopes may be ordered with or without 
e library imprint. Gaylord Bros., Ince., 155 
ifford St., Syracuse, N. Y. or 29 N. Aurora St., 
ockton, Calif. 


CALIFONE announces the results of a 3,000-hour 
st of its new variable speed strobeselector turn- 
ble. This test was conducted without adding 
bricant or service of any kind. Performance at 
e end of the testing period was reported by the 
>s Angeles Testing Laboratories to the effect 
at wow, flutter, and rumble was better than the 
ARTB standards. The strobeselector turntable 
quires no warm-up and will hold any speed 
om 16 to 84 rpm without drift. The silent center 
ive is due to the patented laminated driving 
ar which, according to the manufacturer, can 
wer develop noise. Califone Corp., 104] N. 
rcamore Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif. 

VISIONAIRE LIBRARY FURNITURE has been taken 
er by the Stacor Equipment Company, manu- 
cturers of Lifetime Quality drafting and school 
uipment. Visionaire Library furniture was 
ade by the Valverde Company in 1954, and 
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was recently purchased from them by Stacor. 
Full catalog, prices, and other information is 
available from Stacor Equipment Co., 295 Em- 
met St., Newark 5, N. J. 


PHOTOCOPYING bound books and magazines be- 
comes practical with the development of a $6 
accessory for the Nord 
Wizard photocopier, ac- 
cording to the manufac- 
turer. Especially note- 
worthy in connection 
with the new appliance, 
he says, is photocopying 
on as many as seven 
varying types of paper 
stock and five different 
colors. Another develop- 
ment is the perfection of 
the Nord Duplex Photo- 
copy paper which allows 
exclusive photocopying for books on two sides of 
a single sheet. The Nord photocopy machine 
copies all original material on sizes up to 9 x 15 
inches. Nord Manufacturing Corp., 366 Jericho 
Turnpike, Mineola, L.L, N. Y. 


BOOK JACKET covers made of DuPont Mylar, 
are now available in an adjustable form. Unifold 
comes in six sizes, al- 
though the manufac- 
turer states that three 
sizes will cover 80 per 
cent of the books, 
thereby reducing in- 
ventory of book cov- 
ers. The single fold 
Crystaljac cover is made with an anchoring 
tape for quick folding to exact size. Demco Li- 
brary Supplies, 2120 Fordem Ave., Madison J, 
Wis., and 89 Wallace St., New Haven 2, Conn. 


A NEW PROJECTION SCREEN features Uniglow, 
which is brighter than a beaded surface when 








` viewed from the projection axis, and remains 


much brighter when viewed from as much as 
45 degrees off the projection axis. This provides 
a 90 degree picture-viewing area. In addition, 
Uniglow is completely free of grain, thus giving 
much greater resolution. Also featured is a 
leatherette screen case which is permanently 
bonded to the metal case and cannot be scratched, 
chipped, peeled. Ask about the Radiant Im- 
perial Screenmaster, Radiant Manufacturing 
Corp., Post Office Box 5640, Chicago 80, III. 
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To assume responsibility for 
complete technical processing 
of serials and continuity of 
serials collection in large in- 
dustrial library. MS/LS de- 
gree. Working knowledge of 
several foreign languages and 
at least 2 years of library ex- 
perience required. Knowledge 
of serials work desirable. Sal- 
ary dependent upon qualifica- 
tions. Minimum $4,500 per 
year; maximum $7,800 per 
year. Liberal benefits. 
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Please send resume to 


MISS R. T. LAGAS 


Personnel Department 


. Bell Telephone Laboratories 
es 463 West St., New York, N.Y. 
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IMPORTANT PUBLIGATIONS 
.. + for YOU... for YOUR LIBRARY 


World-Wide 
w Sammer 


ODlacement 
(1958) DIRECTORY 



















\ Æ 
1000'S OF OPPORTUNITIES 





{Just Published) {Over 10,000 openings) 


In ail states, over 22 Foreign Countries. Includes Summer 
Theatres, Resorts, Business, National Parks, Travel Tour Agen- 
cies, Summer Camps, Earning Free Trips to Europe, Work Camps, 
Industries, Overseas Stud 
while you vacation. Be 
Complete information. 


C] $2. SUMMER PLACEMENT DIRECTORY 
wu = NON-FEE PLACEMENT 


CRUSADE, monthly non-fee placement journal, brings you com- 
lete job data plus salarios about actual U.S. and World oppor- 
unities at all levels and subjects (Teaching, Library, College 
and Administrative pesitions—Summer Johs—Graduate Awards—- 
Student Ald}. NO FEES...APPLY DIRECT. Members’ qualifica- 
tions, school and Hbrary vacancies listed FREE. Highty recom- 
mended by 1060's of educators since 'S2. 


O 2 issues $2.00 ["] 12 issues {yrly) $5.00 


NE WORLD-WIDE GRADUATE 
AWARD DIRECTORY 


First compilation of Graduate Awards ever prepared fer teachers 
and Ubrarians to subsidize the continuation of their education in 
over 320 Universities, 42 States, and 31 Foreign Countries. 
(Stipends, $200-510,000,) Choose the location and study you 
prefer, informs you of the amount, conditions, how, and to 
whom, you apply. 


CI} $2.00 GRADUATE AWARD DIRECTORY 


CRUSADE, Dept. ALA-3 


Box 99, Greenpt. Sta., B’klyn 22, N.Y, 


C] Send 25¢ for SAMPLE RESUME and 
APPLICATION INFORMATION 


Awards, ets. Earn, learn, and travel 
rat! Pick the job that suita you best. 
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SPECIAL COURSES 
IN LIBRARY SCIENCE 





FIRST TERM  „ SECOND TERM 
June 16—July 19 July 21—Aug. 23 


GRADUATE STUDY with distin- 
guished faculty 
UNDERGRADUATE WORK in all 
regular schools and colleges offer- 
ing more than 1000 outstanding 
courses 

LIBRARY, LABORATORY, and 
RESEARCH facilities of excellent 
quality 

SPECIAL WORKSHOPS and IN- 
STITUTES 

RECREATION — symphony and 
other concerts —- plays — lectures 
-~ excursions —— golf —- tennis — 
swimming — athletic program — 
on campus in a cultural center 
Seas in a playground of 10,000 
akes. 


For Bulletin write Dean of 
Summer Session, 810 Johnston Hall 


— UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA. 


1958 GENERAL CATALOG 


100 PAGES 


Also available. 


50 supplementary catalogs covering 50 
subjects. Partial list given on outside 
back cover of general catalog. 


f 


COLLEGE 
BOOK CO. 


COLUMBUS 1, OHIO Dept W 





MILLION BOOKS 
MANY OUT 


IN STOCK 
OF PRINT TITLES 


RYE 


INCLUDED 
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FOR YOUR 


INFORMATION 


quiries concerning the acquisition of indi- 
dual titles listed in this column should be ad- 
essed to the issuing agency. 


n anxious concern with scientific education 
being manifested by public-minded people 
many segments of society as well as by edu- 
tors and public officials. In response to the 
itcry for more scientists, many authoritatively 
lected and annotated reading lists in science 
'e being compiled. Those listed below will be of 
‘imary interest to school and public libraries, 
it this does not limit their application by any 
eans. 


The American Association for the Advance- 
ent of Science (1515 Massachusetts Ave. N.W., 
ashington 25, D.C.) and the National Science 
yundation have collaborated to produce Books 
‘the Traveling High School Science Library and 
n Inexpensive Science Library; a Selected List 
` Paperbound Science Books. Both are 1957 
iblications and although both are priced at 
` cents per copy, single copies are sent free 
charge to librarians and teachers who sub- 
it requests on official stationary. The purpose of 
e Traveling High School Science Library is “to 
imulate an interest in reading science . . ., to 
‘oaden the science background of high-school 
udents, and to assist students who have interests 
science.” This collection of 200 books will be 
rculated to 216 senior high-school libraries in 
e United States and Hawaii during the school 
var 1957-1958. 


No. 26 of the series Selected References of the 
ivision of State and Local School Systems of 
e U.S. Office of Education (Washington 25, 
.C.) is “Science Books for Boys and Girls— 
ibliography—1952-1955.” Another current an- 
tated list is the “Elementary School Science 
brary” compiled annually since 1944 by Paul E. 
ambly. It appears regularly in a spring issue 
the periodical Social Science and Mathematics. 
eprints should be requested of Mr. Kambly, 
shool of Education, University of Oregon, 
ugene, Oregon. The Scientific American also 
cludes annually in the December issue a valu- 
le section devoted to children’s books. 


Guide to the Literature of Science for Use in 
oynnection with Courses in Science Literature 
second ed., 1957) is a Columbia University 





David K. Easton 


School of Library Service manual prepared by 
Thomas P. Fleming which includes all the 
physical sciences exclusive of the applied sci- 
ences. It is priced at $2.00. 

Branch Library Service for Dallas is the re- 
port of a 1957 survey by Dr. Lowell Martin which 
was made possible by the Friends of the Dallas 
Public Library. Under the proposed plan “2very 
Dallas resident would have a branch library 
within 10-15 minutes driving time of his home, 
and many children would have a library within 
15 minutes on foot.” Do Not Have and Cannot 
Borrow is a pamphlet describing the poverty of 
libraries and library facilities in a rural section 
of New Jersey. The plea for more, bigger, and 
better libraries is very effectively presented and 
is worthy of imitation by librarians who wish 
to report their own underprivileged situations 
to their voters and taxpayers. 


The Clinch-Powell Region of the Public Li- 
braries Division, Tennessee State Library and 
Archives, has issued A Study of the Community 
of LaFollette, Tennessee, which was made pos- 
sible by a grant to the state from the Fund for 
Adult Education. Graphs, statistics, 27 pages of 
appendices, and tables of textual matter reveal 
all the facts concerning community background, 
techniques employed, and results derived. 


An A-V Instructional Materials Manual has 
been written by members of the faculty of San 
Jose State College. It deals comprehensive:y with 
both skills and equipment, and is efective 
through the blending of text, pictures, and dia- 
grams. It is published by the Spartar Book 
Store (San Jose 14, Calif.), but no price is 
listed. 


The Seattle Public Library and the King 
County Public Library (Washington) have made 
available an information kit on club program 
planning which includes lists of sources of 
speakers and films as well as suggestions on pro- 
graming. Requests should be directed to the 
Adult Education Department, Seattle Public 
Library. Seventh and Olive Way. 

The Air University Library, Maxwell A-r Force 
Base, Alabama, has published the Proceedings of 
the Military Librarians Workshop of October 
21-23, 1957. 
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TELEVISION PROGRAMS 


New ideas for television programs have been 
developed recently in several libraries. One of 
the most interesting is “Title Hunt,” sponsored 
by the Detroit Public Library. “Title Hunt” 
consists of a series of puzzles based on scram- 
bled titles solved by a panel of librarians, 
library patrons, and special guests. The answer 
to each puzzle is the title of a book, play, or 
poem. In the course of reaching the solution 
enough is said about the work to pique the 
viewers imagination and curiosity and, it is 
hoped, to stimulate his desire to examine it. In 
addition to this specific objective, the general 
purpose of “Title Hunt” is to build a favorable 
climate of opinion for books and reading. The 
program, invented as a result of a suggestion 
that the library capitalize on current public 
interest in quiz shows, appeals to crossword 
puzzle and Scrabble fans, who can match their 
knowledge and memory with the members of 
the studio panel. Unlike the commercial give- 
aways, however, no competition is involved, no 
scores are kept, and no prizes given. Kenneth 
King, coordinator of Community and Group 
Services which is responsible for the planning 
and production of all television activities, re- 
marks that: 


From an administrative point of view, this 
program is most economical in terms of staff 
time. . . . Over half of the . . . guests who 
served on the panel were from outside the li- 
brary staff—readers and patrons of branch li- 
braries, representatives of civic organizations, 
and local and visiting authors. . . . Virtually 
the only preparation it requires is the research 
and preparation of the puzzles, handled by the 
staff member who originated the program and 
who acts as its permanent moderator. 


To provide increased variety and scope to its 
television programs, Dearborn Public Library 
(Michigan) in cooperation with the Grosse 
Pointe Public Library is producing an omnibus- 
type series. “Vista,” a biweekly, half-hour show 
combines books, films, and records to present 
such topics as “Shadows on the Wall” (a his- 
tory of the movies), “Out of This World” (space 
‘ravel), and “I Believe” (major American re- 
igious beliefs). This approach not only takes 
advantage of an integrated use of library ma- 
serials but publicizes three media to the public 
at once. 
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by Shirley Ellis 


FILM PROGRAM CLEARINGHOUSE 


Reaction to an earlier column on film 
graming indicates a good deal of interest in what 
programs are being presented, by whom, and 
how. The following programs touch on a variety 
of topics but share the quality of a fresh or 
topical approach. A-V librarians are urged to 
forward copies of their program announcements 
to the editor if they would like to have the ex- 
change of program ideas continued. 

The Visual Materials Center of the Chicago 
Public Library organizes its programs by the 
month around a specific theme. The January 
series, New Frontiers in Technology. was on in- 
dustrial processes, products, and materials. It 
included: Man with A Thousand Hands, Opera- 
tion Hourglass, Technique for Tomorrow, Petri- 
filed River, The World That Nature Forgot, and 
The Color and Texture of Aluminum. All of these 
titles are better-than-average sponsored films and 
are available without charge. The February series, 
entitled Camera and Cannon, featured wartime 
documentaries made for the fighting man, the 
factory worker, and the civilian. The programs 
were: Training and Orientation—War Comes to 
America, Land and Live in the Arctic; The Home 
Front—We've Got Another Bond to Buy, Out of 
the Frying Pan into the Firing Line, Perishable 
—Rush!, Fires Were Started, and others; The 
Battle Record (two programs)—The True 
Glory, The Fighting Lady, and Memphis Belle. 

The film bureau of the Cleveland Public Li- 
brary presented a festival of films, “Magic 
Shadows,” during September and October. It was 
divided into five parts: The Documentary Tradi- 
tion (three programs)—The Great Adventure, 
The Golden Twenties; Louisiana Story; Explain- 
ing Man to Man—Angotee, Asian Earth, Village 
of Spain; Personalities on Film (two programs) 
—Mahatma Gandhi, Pablo Casals, Dong King- 
man, Marian Anderson, and others; Experi- 
mental Films—/mages from Debussy, Begone 
Dull Care, and others; Animated Cartoons—His- 
tory of Aviation, To Your Health, Three Songs 
by Susan Reed, Madeline, and others. 

The Queens Borough Public Library (New 
York) began in December a series of seven 
lecture-film programs for the International Geo- 
physical Year. The programs rotate among four 
branches and the central library. Each features 
an authority in the field of one of the major 
subjects under study. 


pro- 
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Pre-publication Announcement 
Four Important Reterence Works To appear in April 1958 


WHO’S WHO 


in 
1957-58. Revised edition. $12.00 
AUSTRIA 2,000 new, 1,000 revised entries. 
1,000 cross references to the previous edition, 
1957-58. First edition. $16.00 
BELGIUM 4,500 entries. 
1957-58. Revised edition. $20.00 


GERMANY 4,500 new, 2,000 revised entries. 


1,500 cross references to the previous edition. 


ITALY 1957-58. First edition. $20.00 
8,000 entries. 


STECHERT-HAFNER, INC. 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 


The World's Leading International Booksellers 


31 EAST 10TH STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 





LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
IF others have failed Y-OQ-U 


why not iry us on your wants for 


s 
AND HARD- BOATBUILDING 
OUT-OF-PRINT “8.4% BOOKS in 
Our record of 35 years success in this field as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through YOUR 0 B RD 
our world-wide network of assoclate coals antiquarian) 
eld. 


collectors, agents. and others, in the b 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 


We report quickly at lowes? prices. 
No charge. No obligation. By S. S. Rabl 


a Amor LIBRARY SERVICE 

117 West 48th Street, Dept. L, New York City 36. N.Y. . 

Pees Please ror: your readers to us when they ask for a 8 New Designs TT Plans Are De- 
ook you canno 


pply. 
LONGER sa Buy, B00 alee YOU NO tailed Working Drawings To Scale 


—- New Materials —- New Methods 


| NEW ENLARGED EDITION | 














— New Tools and New Techniques. 












AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU 


HOSE who are trained in the field of library are 

more in demand this year. Our offices are re- 
quested to make recommendations for librarians and 
astan librarians to universities, colleges and publie 
schools 

The American College Bureau operates in all divi- 
sions in the university and college field, while the 
affiliated office, Fisk Teachers Agency, covers all 
fields in educational work from pre-school through 
college and university. Both organizations are ex- 
cellently equipped to render service to institutions 
that need librarians for we have a large library 
division and librarians are continually registering for 
advancement. 


28 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4, MI, 
OUR SERVICE IS NATION-WIDE 


Drawings and Photographs Show 
Exactly How to Build 


240 pages 814 x 11 $8.50 


| CORNELL MARITIME PRESS | 





| Cambridge, Maryland | 
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CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISEMENTS 





FOR SALE 


BUILDING SPECIAL COLLECTIONS is one of 
our specialties. Foreign books and periodicals 
current and out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 
352, White Plains, N.Y. 

LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and 
rebind leather and cloth books for a few cents 
each. 16 oz. bottle—-$3.95. Ideal for old powdery 
leather. In use by rare book departments of many 
great libraries. Liquick Leather, 534 Boylston 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINE SPECIAL- 
ISTS. Established 1889. Largest and best selec- 
tion anywhere. We also welcome your list of 
Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine Service, 
Serials Dept., 56 E. 13th St., New York 3. 

OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service. Spe- 
cialists in supplying out-of-print books as listed 
in all library indices (Granger; Essay & Gen. 
Lit.; Shaw; Standard; Fiction; Biography: 
Lamont; Speech; etc... .). Want lists invited. 
23 East 4th St., New York 3. 

NEW YORK TIMES bound volumes, 1937-41, 
rag edition. Teachers College Library, 525 West 
120 St., New York 27. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
world wide 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, col- 
leges, public and technical libraries, ete., CRU- 
SADE, largest magazine of educational opportu- 
nities also contains Administrative positions, 
Summer Jobs, Graduate Awards and Student Aid. 
No fees. Apply direct. Highly recommended 
since 1952. Members’ qualifications, school and 
. library vacancies listed FREE. This is an im- 
portant publication for you and your library. 
1 issue, $1,00; 12 issues, yearly, $5.00. NEW 
WORLD-WIDE SUMMER PLACEMENT DI- 
RECTORY. Excellent for librarians who have 
the summer free and for your library. 1000’s of 
opportunities in all states, many foreign lands. 
Includes camps, resorts, summer theatres, 
ranches, travel tour agencies, earning free trips 
to Europe, study awards, etc. Earn, learn and 
travel while you vacation. Complete information 
including salaries. Price $2.00. NEW GRADU- 
ATE AWARD DIRECTORY. First compilation 
of Graduate Awards ever prepared for librarians 
and educators to subsidize the continuation of 
their education in over 320 Universities, 42 States 
and 31 Foreign Countries. (Stipends $200- 
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$10,000) Complete and specific information. 
Price $2.00 CRUSADE, Dept. AL, Box 99, 
Greenpt. Sta., Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 

OPPORTUNITIES for librarians appear regu- 
larly in Library Placement Exchange, a maga- 
zine devoted exclusively to library job informa- 
tion. Annual subscription includes 24 issues 
and free listing privileges. Individuals—$3.00; in- 
stitutions—-$12.00. Enter your subscription now. 
Write: Library Placement Exchange (Dept. 1), 
P.O. Box 172, Benjamin Franklin Station, Wash- 
ington 4, D.C. 


east 
CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN with degree of 


professional experience for active children’s room 
in a library serving a population of 17,000. Vil- 
lage on Long Island Sound with good commuting 
to New York City. Salary about $5000, 36 hr. 
week, Retirement, one month vacation, civil serv- 
ice. Larchmont Public Library, Larchmont, N.Y. 

READY to take charge of active branch with 
minimum supervision? Desirable salary, commu- 
nity, associates. Write or phone Robert G. New- 
man, Public Library, Pittsfield, Mass. 

FILMS for Public Libraries on Art, Literature, 
Music, Public Affairs. Write for FREE Film 
List: BRANDON FILMS, INC., Dept. ALA, 
200 W. 57th St., New York 19, N.Y. 

EXCEPTIONAL professional experience offer: 
full, well-rounded, practical, as asst. librarian in 
fine, small public lib. Emphasis on cataloging 
but expected to learn and sometimes handle all 
else. Excellent opportunity for beginner with zeal 
and imagination. Usual vacation and benefits. 
Librarian, Herkimer Free Library, Herkimer, 
N.Y. l 

LIBRARIANS. Reference, Children’s & Young 
People, and General, salary $5200-$6700. 2 years 
experience in responsible position required. Also 
Junior Librarians, salary range $4600-$5200. 
Beautiful new air-conditioned building and two 
attractive branches 17 miles from New York City. 
Eligibility for N.Y. State certification. Liberal 
vacation and sick leave, N.Y. State Retirement 
and Social Security. Excellent opportunity for 
alert persons of good professional qualifications. 


southeast 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for new air-con- 
ditioned branch library with five staff members. 
Located in good residential neighborhood of one 
of America’s most charming cities. Salary range, 
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3588-$4368; 39 hr. week; 914 paid holidays; 
2 to 18 working days vacation; ample sick 
ave; Social Security plus liberal retirement 
rogram. Fifth year library school degree, cer- 
ficate from State with certification law, or 
ualify for Virginia certificate. No experience 
quired. Apply to: C. Lamar Wallis, Librarian, 
ichmond Public Library, 101 E. Franklin 
treet, Richmond 19, Va. 

TWO POSITIONS, Assistant Children’s Li- 
rartan and Bookmobile Librarian for West Vir- 
inia’s largest public library. Positions open now. 
alary $4009-$4450. Chief assistants of Depart- 
ent. L.S. Degree required. Annual salary incre- 
ents, Social Security, retirment, sick leave, vaca- 
on. Five-day, 40 hour week. Write Director, 
anawha County Public Library, Charleston, 
Va. 

REFERENCE DEPARTMENT HEAD wanted 
ı progressive Southern Public Library. Salary 
inge, $4896-$5616. Openings also for Senior 
tbrarian—$4260-$4896; and Junior Librarian— 
3900-$4464. 3614 hour, 5 day week; 4 weeks 
ication; 12 days sick leave, accumulative to 
5 days; 9 paid holidays; group hospitalization ; 
kcellent retirement plan. Apply to Civil Service 
ommission, Room 203, City Hall Annex, Nor- 
lk 10, Va. 

CIRCULATION AND GENERAL REFER- 
NCE ASSISTANT. Splendid opportunity for 
[l-around experience. Pleasant working condi- 
ons in attractive, air-conditioned building in 
rogressive small city. Position now open for 
oman. 40 hour week, 4 weeks vacation, Social 
ecurity, State retirement system, optional hospi- 
il benefits. Write Librarian, C. Burr Artz Li- 
rary, Frederick, Md. 

EXPERIENCED CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. 
ull or part-time. Challenging position in fast 
rowing library. Social Security, optional hospi- 
il benefits, pleasant working conditions. Full- 
me carries State retirement. Position open April 
. Write: Librarian, C. Burr Artz Library, Fred- 
cick, Md. 

COLLIER COUNTY, FLORIDA seeks librar- 
in; salary $5200; headquarters, Naples, Flor- 
la; entire program to be developed. Degree and 
xperience needed. Apply to Mrs. Ed Scott, Sec- 
atary, Collier County Library Board, Everglades, 
la. 

A QUALIFIED LIBRARIAN-ADMINISTRA- 
OR. For new regional library in North Ala- 
ama (Limestone and Morgan Counties). Old 
outh way-of-life and new industrial progress 
ombined to create library under establishment 
rant. Challenging position, with future, to or- 
anize library program and establish service. 


Salary open. Apply Wheeler Basin Library 
Board, Mrs. W. H. Stewart, Chairman, Box 571, 
Decatur, Ala. 

ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOL LIBRARIANS, beginning Sept. 1, 
1958. Develop your professional career in the 
heart of the east, chemical center of the world, 
pop. 112,000. Community has the heart of a small 
town, the muscles and vitality of a metropolis, 
abounds in civic, recreational and cultural op- 
portunities. Near large universities, Phila., N.Y., 
Washington, and seashore resorts. School system 
ranks high country wide. 

Mim. requirements: Bachelor’s degree with 30 
hours in library science; credits in elem. or 
sec. education desirable. Present salary scale: 
Bachelor’s degree $4100-$6400; Master’s, $4500- 
$7000. Salary increment credit given for experi- 
ence, Master’s plus one, etc. Recent graduates 
and those with experience apply now to Miss 
Virginia Brown, Dir. of Personnel, Bd. of Public 
Ed., 511 W. 8th St., Wilmington, Del. 


midwest 
FLINT PUBLIC LIBRARY—New building. 


New pattern for community library service. New 
library positions for an expanded system. 
Positions now available: 

Chief, Group Services; Chief, Business and In- 
dustry Section. Each position: Under 45, with 
bachelor’s and L.S. degrees. Beginning salary up 
to $6640, depending upon experience and back- 
ground. Allowance for additional graduate level 
training. Annual increments. To organize and 
staff a new department, prepare for extended 
service when library moves into new building. 
First Assistants in Cataloging, Art and Music, 
Children’s, Business and Industry Sections and 
Branch Assistants. Each position: Under 45. 
With bachelor’s and L.S. degrees. Beginning 
salary up to $6210, depending upon experience 
and background. Allowance for additional grad- 
uate level training. Annual increments. Branch 
assistants will be in charge of school-housed 
public library branches. 

Reference Assistants; Children’s Assistant. Each 
position: Under 45. With bachelor’s and L.S. 
degrees. Beginning salary up to $5770, depending 
upon experience and background. Allowance for 
additional graduate level training. Annual in- 
crements. All positions: 4 weeks vacation, 5-day 
week, sick leave, Social Security and good re- 
tirement plan. New air-conditioned library, ready 
this summer, in rapidly expanding city of 
200,000. Extensive adult education community 
program. Library will be part of a new educa- 
tional-cultural center, including art institute, 
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little theater, and planetarium to be dedicated 
this summer; junior college and Flint College 
of the University of Michigan now in operation; 
2 museums and auditorium to be constructed. 
Additional positions available later in the year 
to meet needs of expanding staff, new services. 

SCHOOL LIBRARIANS for expanding pro- 
gram. Require B.S. and L.S. degrees. Prefer 
major in elementary education. Beginning salary 
$4400-$5400. Reply Mrs. Harriette H. Crummer, 
1703 Orrington Avenue, Evanston, III. 

DEPARTMENT HEAD, Extension, in com- 
munity with estimated 90,000 population. Two 
modern bookmobiles provide present equipment 
for service to growing city. For information write 
James Marvin, Director, Public Library, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

JUNIOR CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN, salary 
range $3660-$4140, for M.L.S., no experience, or 
$3300 minimum for B.L.S., no experience. Good 
promotion opportunities, liberal vacation and 
sick leave, Social Security. Apply to Wm. B. 
Wood, St. Louis Public Library, 13th and Olive 
Sts., St. Louis 3, Mo. 

WANTED: Friendly, book-wise librarian, L.S. 
degree, for service to adult rural and suburban 
residents of Toledo area. Modern, heated book- 
mobile with driver-clerk. Month vacation, state 
retirement. Lucas County Library, Maumee, 
Ohio, staff 50, service population 110,000. 

LIBRARIAN I (Children’s Librarian and Ref- 
erence Assistant) For suburban community of 
130,000. Must have B.L.S. degree and be between 
ages 20 and 35. Salary range $4813 to $5540 per 
yr. Write for bulletin and application to Depart- 
ment of Personnel, City Hall, Dearborn, Mich. 

LIBRARIAN II (Branch Librarian) For sub- 
urban community of 130,000. Must have B.L.S. 
degree and professional experience. Age limits 
25 to 40. Salary range $5174 to $6142 per yr. 
Upward adjustment in beginning rate dependent 
upon experience and training. Write for bulletin 
and application to Department of Personnel, City 
Hall, Dearborn, Mich. 

POSITION HEAD OF SERVICES now open 
in adult department of growing, modern library. 
Training and experience required; salary sched- 
ule, range $3840-$5220; vacation; municipal re- 
tirement, Social Security; Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield plan; sick leave. Apply: Librarian, Public 
Library, Appleton, Wis. 

MICHIGAN STATE LIBRARY, LANSING. 
Two positions with the following benefits: 40 
hour work week (5 day). No evening or Sunday 
work, occasional Saturdays. Sick-leave. Two and 
one-half-weeks vacation. State retirment plan sys- 
tem plus Social Security. Longevity pay. Civil 
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Service. Group insurance. Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield. Near Michigan State University. Expand- 
ing program. Reference Librarian III ($5871- 
$7621). Serves as first assistant to Head of 
Reader Services Division with responsibility for 
the functioning of the Division in the absence of 
the Head. Is responsible to Head for day-to-day 
activities of Division and its Sections under estab- 
lished policies and procedures, plus other duties. 
Participates in staff meetings, staff training, pro- 
fessional conferences, etc. Qualifications: Bache- 
lor’s degree from an accredited college or univer- 
sity, plus a degree in library science from an ac- 
credited library school, plus at least three years 
of professional reference experience. Some ad- 
ministrative experience desirable. Consultant HI 
($5971-$7621). The second of two Consultant 
positions associated with our Federal aid pro- 
gram. Will involve work with trustees, librarians, 
school boards, local officials to encourage the in- 
auguration or expansion of service programs; the 
nature and functioning of Federal aid; advising 
on all technical aspects of library work; partici- 
pating in training or orientation programs; 
speaking at public functions and writing for pub- 
lication; compiling reports, related activities. 
Qualifications: Three years of professional li- 
brary experience preferably as a library consult- 
ant in a state, county or regional library, or in a 
library administration, plus possession of bache- 
lor’s degree in library science. Write to Michigan 
Civil Service Commission, Recruitment & Place- 
ment, Lansing 13, Mich. 

TWO POSITIONS, Reference Librarian; 
Branch Assistant. Both require college degree 
plus accredited Library School degree. Begin- 
ning salary without experience, $4355; with three 
years experience, $4745. Yearly increments to 
$5720. 40 hours, 5 day week; month’s vacation; 
outstanding state retirement system; ample sick 
leave; in-service training program; active staff 
association. Write Personnel Director, Dayton 
and Montgomery County Public Library, Dayton 
2, Ohio. 

GRACE A. DOW MEMORIAL LIBRARY in- 
vites applications for a new position, Bookmobile 
Librarian. Initial salary $4950 with automatic in- 
creases to $5150 at end of six months, to $5350 at 
end of first year. Merit increases to $5750 at end 
of third year. Work on new Gerstenslager 
book trailer (to be put in service in June), as- 
sisted by driver-clerk. Balanced schedule of in- 
side and outside duties. Responsible to Super- 
visor of Extension Service. Requires fifth year 
ALA-accredited library degree or an equivalent 
combination of education and experience. Vaca- 
tion, sick leave, group insurance, Social Security 
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ind retirement benefits. For additional informa- 
ion and application forms, write: Mrs. Lois S. 
3orden, Personnel Examiner, City of Midland, 
Mich. 

REFERENCE AND ADULT SERVICES LI- 
3RARIAN. Library school graduate required 
ind experience desirable. Salary range—$4600- 
9285. Salary higher than minimum, dependent 
m experience. 38 hour week, 4 week vacation, 
lospitalization, Social Security and state retire- 
nent. Apply: Librarian, Bay City Public Li- 
yrary. Bay City, Mich. 

COORDINATOR OF CHILDREN’S SERV- 
CES. To coordinate children’s programs, activi- 
ies and book selection in all agencies of the 
ibrary. Policy and planning position. B.S. and 
49. degrees, 6 yrs. experience required, Salary: 
56240-97140. Head, Art and Music Department. 
[wo professional assistants. Reference and cir- 
culating materials. Record collection, music. B.S. 
ind L.S. degrees, 4 yrs. experience required. 
Salary: $5580-$6300. (Position open July 1.) 
Apply: Indianapolis Public Library, Indianapolis 
k, Ind. 

GENERAL CATALOGER. New Position— 
September, 1958. Library School graduate. Ex- 
yerlence in cataloging desirable. Languages de- 
‘irable. 35 hour week. Salary schedule and all 
‘egular university vacations. Retirement, aca- 
lemic rank, faculty status. Salary dependent 
ipon qualifications, minimum $540 per month. 
uibrary expansion makes other vacancies pos- 
ible. Apply to: Miss Bernadine’ C. Hanby, Di- 
‘ector of Libraries, Northern Ilinois University, 
JeKalb, I. . 

COUNTY LIBRARIAN needed by July 1, for 
} county area. Clerical assistants, Bookmobile 
uibrarians and drivers provided. Operates from 
he Public Library, Williston, N. Dak., a progres- 
‘ive oil center in Northwest. Requires graduation 
rom accredited library school. Experience pre- 
erred, but not required. Salary open, annual 
racation, sick leave and Social Security. Apply: 
Vrs. Julius Lassey, Chairman, Williams County 
tural Library, Williston, N. Dak. 

REFERENCE ASSISTANT, midwest art mu- 
‘um library. Minimum: art background, courses 
oward L.S. degree, reading knowledge one for- 
jgn language. SS, sick leave, 3 weeks vacation 
fter 1 year. B-148. 

CHALLENGING OPPORTUNITY in the Uni- 
rersity of Michigan Library: the position of 
-atalog Librarian II, European Languages Unit, 
subject Cataloging Section is now vacant. 
Juties: under the general supervision of the 
{Tead of the Section, is responsible for classify- 
ng and assigning subject headings to books and 


other library materials in the specific fields in 
which the incumbent is competent by virtue of 
academic specialization. Competence in the fields 
of science and technology is desirable, but not 
necessary. Qualifications: Graduate degree in 
Library Science; at least 4 years of professional 
experience preferably as a cataloger including 
experience in L.C. classification and subject 
headings, working knowledge of major modern 
languages, especially German. Minimum Annual 
Salary $5484 (higher salary if qualifications 
and experience warrant); 24 working days of 
vacation; sick leave of one day a month, cumu- 
lative to 100 work days; 5-day week of 40 hours. 
Social Security; retirement plan; Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield. Group life insurance. Apply to: 
Warren S. Owens, Assistant to the Director, Uni- 
versity of Michigan Library, Ann Arbor. 

CITY OF PARK RIDGE desires librarians for 
the following positions in new library dedicated 
January 12. Applicants write to Homer D. Mor- 
row, Chairman, Personnel Committee, 510 N. 
Washington St., Park Ridge, Ill. Head Librarian, 
M.L.S. and 5 yrs. supervisory experience re- 
quired. Salary Range $5200-$7250 depending on 
experience. Children’s Librarian. Degree in li- 
brary science. 2 yrs. experience in children’s li- 
brary work. Salary range $4200-$5400. 


southwest 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. To take charge of 
Children’s Department in modern public library 
building, city of about 40,000. Will have full 
time assistant and three student assistants. Will 
also have charge of bookmobile giving service to 
school areas with a professional bookmobile li- 
brarian and driver. Person with correct qualifica- 
tions would receive $3960 per year in a range 
designed to advance to $4332 per year in two 
years. Apply, Librarian, Hutchinson Public Li- 
brary, Hutchinson, Kan. 

HEAD CATALOGER for General Reference 
and Research Department. Some reference work 
also required. L.S. degree. Experience in state 
work and interest in political science desirable. 
Salary $4296-$4980, civil service exempt, lon- 
gevity bonuses, 3844 hour week, month vacation, 
Social Security. For further information apply 
to Louise McNeal, State Library, Topeka, Kan. 

ASSOCIATE, leading in few years to head 
librarian of library in fast growing city of over 
20,000. Applicant must have L.S. degree, diversi- 
fied experience and flexibility. Beautiful air-con- 
ditioned library, retirement plus Social Security, 
3 week vacation, sick leave. Real opportunity for 
librarian with vision. $3800-$4200 depending on 
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qualifications. Write Librarian, Carnegie Library, 
Yuma, Ariz. 

CATALOGER, experience with serials work in 
college or research library desired. Salary open, 
depending upon qualifications. Month’s vacation, 
retirement plan, hospitalization, liberal sick 
leave. Beautiful air-conditioned building. Write to 
Librarian, Fondren Library, Rice Institute, Hous- 
ton, Tex. 


mountain plains 


HEAD LIBRARIAN. Friendly Western Nebraska 
community of 17,000. Library school degree and 
experience required. Staff of 6. Book collection, 
35,000. Secial Security. 3 weeks vacation. Sick 
leave. Salary $4800-$5100. Challenging opportu- 
nity for right person. Inquire: Miss Nell Hart- 
man, President, Board of Trustees, North Platte 
(Neb.) Public Library. 


pacific northwest 


UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO has opening for a 
cataloger with or without experience. Good be- 
ginning salary. Beautiful, new, functional, li- 
brary building. Excellent staff, living and work- 
ing conditions. For further information, write 
librarian, Moscow, Idaho. 

LIBRARIAN to develop rural community 
bookmobile service via demonstration, in area 
within 40-mile radius of central library. Prior 
bookmobile service summer only via wheeled 
carts on station wagon. Exciting pioneering pos- 
sibilities. Location on all transportation routes: 
train, plane, bus, car; sixty miles from capital 
city of Idaho. Salary $4500. Apply: Librarian, 
Malheur County Library, Ontario, Ore. 

TWO POSITIONS open now. Order librarian 
and Documents librarian needed for rapidly 
growing library in lovely mountain region. Good 
working conditions, congenial staff. Salary from 
$4700, depending on experience and education. 
Month’s vacation, 2 weeks sick leave, Social 
Security, good retirment plan. Library degree 
essential; year’s experience useful. Wonderful 
climate; near Sun Valley, Yellowstone, Tetons. 
Apply E. Oboler, Librarian; Idaho State College, 
Pocatello, Idaho. 

ARE YOU a young married Librarian who 
can’t afford shoes for the baby? Here’s your 
opportunity. Wanted: Assistant Librarian, Male, 
in county library serving rural and town popula- 
tion, to help expand service, take responsibility 
for working out own ideas. Must have library de- 
gree; approximate salary $5500, depending on 
experience and references. Whitman County Pub- 
lic. Library, Colfax, Wash. 
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far west 
WE ARE LOOKING for a top-notch librarian 


who wants a challenging position supervising an 
ambitious program in the field of audio-visual 
materials. Salary $4932-$5916, three weeks vaca- 
tion, sick leave, state retirement, optional hos- 
pital benefits. Rapidly expanding library system 
in progressive community which offers the best 
in Southern California living. Look forward to 
new central library building and additional 
branches. Apply: Raymond M. Holt, Librarian, 
Pomona Public Library, 380 North Main St., 
Pomona, Calif. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS needed to work 
and grow professionally with the expanding 
branch system of San Diego Public Library. 
For qualified librarians we offer a salary of $360- 
$438 a month, promotional opportunities, three 
weeks vacation,, sick leave, liberal retirement 
plan and Social Security coverage, other benefits. 
No written tests. Apply to Miss Fowler, Room 
453, Civic Center, San Diego 1, Calif. 


canada 


HEAD OF BUSINESS AND TRADE SECTION 
WANTED. B.A., B.L.S. degrees, plus experience 
in special library work or special knowledge in 
economics. Beginning salary $4750 to $5400. 
5-day week, pension plan, sick leave, 3 weeks 
holiday after one year and 4 weeks after 5 years 
of service. Apply: Chief Librarian, Ottawa 
Public Library, Ottawa, Ontario. 


WANTED 


WOMAN, 13 years experience in college library, 
M.A.L.S., Peabody 1953, desires summer employ- 
ment in college library or public library. Will 
consider permanent position. Available June 1, 
B 81-W. 

WOMAN, M.L.S., wishes position in school 
or Public Library in Southwest. Prefers work 
in Children’s Department or as an assistant 


. in Reference Department. Available June 1, 1958. 


B. 82-W. 

MATURE WOMAN, A.B. in Education, M.A. 
in English. B.S. in Library Science, wishes to 
make a change from government library to public 
or university library work. Experienced chiefly in 
cataloging, but has held positions as assistant 
and head librarian. Prefers work in the East, 
and would like to be located in the Washington 
area. B 83-W. 

YOUNG COLLEGE GRADUATE, BSE, 8 
years’ experience, 18 ‘hours library science, de- 
sires position in library for summer 1958 before 
beginning work on graduate degree. B 84-W. 
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I>]. Compton’s - 1958 


Timely — in Up-to-dateness. 
Timeless — in Background Information. 
Indispensable — in Every Library 

and Classroom. 


100 new four-color photographs ~— 
337 new black and white 
photographs — 342 new maps, 
graphs and drawings in color — 
101 added or completely rewritten 
articles — 3,325 pages revised. 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & CO ° 10060 NORTH DEARBORN STREET ° CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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Albert Einstein 
Scientist 





m. 
Sir Alexander Fleming 
Bacteriologist 





E 
Arnold Toynbee 
Historian 


Behind the words of the 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA. BRITANNICA 


the priceless authority of the world’s greatest minds! 


Yet the cost per word is far less than 
you pay for any other encyclopaedia 


Would you pay Britannica’s 41 Nobel Prize 
winning contributors more than you'd pay the 
other 5,632 authorities? 


As an educator you would not attempt to put 
a price tag on knowledge. Yet, because of the 
school budget, you do find yourself weighing 
costs~-even for an educational tool as impor- 
tant as an encyclopaedia. 


So we thought you’d like to know that your 
recommendation of “The Reference Standard 
of the World” is justified on the basis of dol- 
lars as well as sense. To achieve its complete 
coverage, Encyclopaedia Britannica uses 38 
million words—more than any other encyclo- 
paedia published in this country. 


One of our researchers computed that Britan- 
nica costs $5.26 per million words while the 
other recognized sets range from $7.43 to $17.50 
per million. 


But we know you'll be more interested in the 
authority of men like those above, and in 
Britannica’s value to you as a teacher. Send 
for free information prepared especially for 
educators. Write to the address below, Room 
74-MC, Educational Department. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 
425 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Hlinois 
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APRIL COVER 


The charming illustrations fer 
children’s books of today are 
striking contrasts to the crude 
decorations of yesterday. This 
cover reproduces a woodcut by the 
master, Thomas Bewick, done in 
1771. Bewick was one of the great 
illustrators of his day, and his 
work had a delicacy of line and 
feeling which even the heavy- 
handed pressmen could not de- 
stroy. 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and publishes ma- 
‘erial of general interest to li- 
grarians and those interested in 
the library world. Its authors’ 
pinions should be regarded as 
heir own unless ALA endorse- 
nent is noted. 


Acceptance of an advertisement 
loes not imply endorsement of 
he product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


The ALA Bulletin is partially in- 
lexed in Education Index and 
Library Literature. A microfilm 
adition is available from Univer- 
sity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Samray Smith 
A. L. Remley 
Jean Benson 
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In Canada: G. R. Welch Company, Lid. Toronto 


SEGREGATION AND THE BIBLE 


Everett Tilson. A sound examination of Scripture related to 
the current segregation issue. Cloth, $2.50; Paper, $1.50 


LEADING IN PUBLIC PRAYER 


Andrew W. Blackwood. Practical help and inspiration for 
those who lead in public prayer; by a well-known author. $3 


WHAT JESUS REALLY TAUGHT 


Clarence E. Macartney. 16 evangelical messages on the teach- 
ings of Jesus as recorded in the Four Gospels. $2.50 


SO YOU WANT TO PREACH 


Frederick Keller Stamm. The minister’s life and work, as seen 
by an older and very wise member of the profession. $2 


- JEREMIAH: PROPHET OF COURAGE AND HOPE 


J. Philip Hyatt. A brief interpretation of Jeremiah’s life and 
message by a recognized Old Testament teacher. $2 


THE DIARY OF PETER PARSON 


W. B. J. Martin. Thoughts, moods,.and experiences of a 
typical “parson,” written by a popular English author-minister. 
| $2.75 


RABBINIC STORIES FORCHRISTIAN MINISTERS AND TEACHERS 


William B. Silverman. Rabbinical material illustrating the 
teachings Christianity shares with Judaism. $3.50 


THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIAN ART 


D. Talbot Rice. The development of Christian art from its 
beginning to about 1100. 52 pages of illustrations. $7.95 


Nashville 2, Tennessée 
in Australasia: Thomas €. Lothian, Melbourne, Australia 
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A New Approach 


Otto J. Baab. A new study that shows the necessity of true 
prophetic preaching, defines what this means, and points out 
how the modern preacher can follow in the great tradition of 
the biblical prophets. $2.50 


THE CHURCH REDEMPTIVE: 


Howard Grimes. An important contribution that bridges the 
gap between current theological thinking about the church 
and its day-by-day existence. “I unhesitatingly put this book 
down as the best in its field.” -SAMUEL McCrea CAavert $3.50 


IN SEARCH OF A CROWN 


Helen B. Emmons. 17 devotions for women and women’s 
eroups by an experienced devotional writer. Each devotion 
has a scripture reference, a meditation, a prayer, suggested 
hymn titles, and selected poems. $1.7 


MEDITATIONS FOR YOUTH 


Walter L. Cook. An experienced worker with youth presents 
. 89 inspiring devotions showing teen-agers how some central 
Bible passages apply directly to their own lives. Each begins 
with a scripture text and ends with a prayer. $1.75 


Published January : 
EVANGELISM FOR TEEN-AGERS 


Howard W. Ellis. Why youth groups should develop an active 
evangelistic program and how they can prepare to evangelize 
the young people who are outside anybody’s church. Paper, $1 


ABINGDON PRESS Publisher of the Interpreter’s 
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|] YOUR MAGAZINES 
j STAY FRESH AS 


apiid howe 


4 IN DEMCO "LONG LIFE” 


MYLAR MAGAZINE COVERS! 


D. 
3 



















Mylar ‘“Long-Life’’ Magazine Binders 
keep your magazines looking fresh as 
Spring flowers! Covers won’t droop 
and wilt—and they are protected from 
wear and tear! 


"STEEL REINFORCED—built-in spring 
steel reinforcing wire keeps larger 
covers upright. 


G°TRANSPARENT—crystal- clear 


Mylar® makes colorful covers even 
more attractive—never get brittle—re- 
sist tearing. 


@/INEXPENSIVE—Mylar Magazine 
Binders give low cost protection, 


(19 DIFFERENT SIZES—from 7%" x 
5%” to 16” x 11”. Send for descriptive 
leaflet and easy to use order envelope 


* Du Pont's registered trademark for its polyester film. 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


MADISON 1, WISCONSIN 
NEW HAVEN 2, CONNECTICUT 
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The May ALA Bulletin was originally planned as 
a special issue on citizen participation in library 
development. Budget restrictions make a special 
issue impossible at this time. However, the princi- 
pal articles for May will still be on the theme 
planned for the entire issue. The title: “The Li- 
brary Trustee: A Force in Confident and In- 
formed Democracy.” The author: Frances Ber- 
gan, associate justice in the appellate division of 
the New York State Supreme Court. 


* 


This month’s Memo to Members announces ap- 
pointment of John H. Ottemiller as director of a 
six-month study to determine the feasibility of a 
Library Technology Project in which ALA and 
the Council on Library Resources have been in- 
terested for some time. Mr. Clift has made this 
additional statement about the project: 

“Since its establishment in 1876, the ALA has 
been extremely concerned with the materials, sup- 
plies, equipment, mechanical aids, and systems 
involving such mechanical aids, used in library 
work. ALA committees have been continuously 
attending to such matters. In some, notably the 
binding of books, such work has resulted in 
standardization of materials and procedures 
which has proved of enormous benefit to library 
work. In many other areas, however, similar suc- 
cess has not been obtained... . 

“Accordingly, it was decided that the first 
step ought to be a thorough-going inquiry into 
the arrangements necessary and feasible for es- 
tablishing such a program on a long-term basis.” 

During his six-month study Mr. Ottemiller, as- 
sisted by a national Advisory Committee, will: 

l. Make an inventory of present activity—test- 
ing now being performed, sources of information 
on resultant data, standards now applicable, 
sources of information regarding them, method of 
enforcement, facilities for testing-standardizations. 

2. Explore means for getting research-testing- 
standardization done (through commercial lab- 
oratories, manufacturers’ laboratories, nonprofit 
organizations, government, standardizing asso- 
ciations) and make recommendations for utiliza- 
tion of such facilities. 

3. Explore requirements for mobilization of 
advice and expression of needs from within the 
library profession. 

4. Explore methods of financing a continuing 
program, including possibilities of payments by 

(Continued on page 232) 
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Books 


For Teenagers 


Golden Books take the subjects teenagers are interested in and present them 
in a way that keeps teenagers interested. Golden Books vitalize instruction. 
These are books the teenager wants to read, with texts attuned to his interests. 
They're a wonderful way to make today’s curriculum come alive. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


GOLDEN BOOK OF ASTRONOMY. By Rose Wyler 
and Gerald Ames. Pictures by John Polgreen. 10 x 
1234. Grades 5 up. 

Trade list $3.95, Goldencraft net $3.99 


PHOTOGRAPHY. A Golden Nature Guide. By Dr. 
Herbert S. Zim and Dr. R. Will Burnett. Diagrams 
and drawings by Herschel Wartik and Harry Mce- 
Naught. 444 x 614. Grades 5 up. i 
Trade list $2.50, Goldencraft net $1.89 


WEATHER: A Guide to Phenomena and Forecasting. 
A Golden Nature Guide. By Dr. Herbert S. Zim and 
Dr. R. Will Burnett. Pictures by Harry McNaught. 
44% x 6%. Grades 5 up. 

Trade list $2.50, Goldencraft net $1.89 


OUR FRIEND THE ATOM. By Heinz Haber. Pictures 
by the Walt Disney Studio. 8 x 11. Grades 5 up. 
Trade list $4.95, Goldencraft net $4.99 


MAN-MADE SATELLITES. By Willy Ley. Pictures 
by John Polgreen. 84% x 11. Grades 5 up. 
Trade list $1.00, Goldencraft net $1.69 


SPACE STATIONS. By Willy Ley. Pictures by John 
Polgreen. 844 x 11. Grades 5 up. i 
Trade list $1.00, Goldencraft net $1.69 


SPACE PILOTS. By Willy Ley. Pictures by John 
Polgreen. 814 x 11. Grades 5 up. 
Trade list $1.00, Goldencraft net $1.69 


GOLDEN BOOK OF SCIENCE. By Bertha Morris 
Parker. Pictures by Harry McNaught. 10 x 12%. 
Grades 5 up. Trade list $3.95, Goldencraft net $3.99 


NATURAL SCIENCE 


ROCKS AND MINERALS. A Golden Nature Guide. 
By Dr, Herbert S. Zim and Dr. Paul R. Shaffer. 
Illustrated by Raymond Perlman. 4% x 64%. Grades 
5 up. Trade list $2.50, Goldencraft net $1.89 


WALT DISNEY'S WORLDS OF NATURE. By Ruther- 
ford Platt. Kodachromes by Walt Disney Studio. 
8x 1]. Grades 5 up. 

Trade list $4.95, Goldencraft net $4.99 


THE LIVING DESERT. By Jane Werner and the staff 
of Walt Disney Studio. 6 x 8%. Grades 5 up. 
Trade list $3.50, Goldencraft net $3.59 


SECRETS OF LIFE. By Rutherford Platt. Kodachromes 
by Walt Disney Studio. 6 x 8%. Grades 5 up. 
Trade list $3.50, Goldencraft net $3.59 
GOLDEN TREASURY OF NATURAL HISTORY. By 
Bertha Morris Parker. 8 x 11. Grades 5 up. 
Trade list $4.95, Goldencraft net $4.99 


LIFE'S THE WORLD WE LIVE IN (Jr. Ed.) Edited by 
Lincoln Barnett. Adapted by J. W. Watson. Mlus- 
trations from Life. 8 x 11. Grades > up. 

Trade list $4.95, Goldencraft net $4.99 


‘THE VANISHING PRAIRIE. By Jane Werner and the 


staff of Walt Disney Studio. 6 x 8%. Grades 5 up. 
Trade list $3.50, Goldencraft net $3.59 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


‘BETTY CROCKER'S COOK BOOK FOR BOYS AND 


GIRLS. By Betty Crocker. Illustrated by Gloria 
Kamen. Grades 4-7. 

Trade list $1.00, Goldencraft net $1.89 
BETTY CROCKER'S GOOD AND EASY COOK BOOK. 
By Betty Crocker. Illustrated. Grades 5-H.S. 

Trade list $1.00, Goldencraft net $1.89 


HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY 


THE WORLD IS ROUND. A World Atlas with relief 
maps by Geographical Projects, Ltd., text by Frank 
Debenham. 10% x 13%. Grades 4 up. 

Trade list $5.95, Goldencraft net $5.99 


GOLDEN BOOK OF AMERICA. By Rutherford Platt. 
Adapted by I. Shapiro from American Heritage. 
8 x l1. Grades 5 up. 

Trade list $4,95, Goldencraft net $4.99 


GOLDEN HISTORY OF THE WORLD. By Jane Werner 
Watson. Pictures by Cornelius DeWitt. 10 x 12%. 
Grades 5 up. Trade list $4.95, Goldencraft net $4.99 
LANDS OF THE SIBLE: A New Historical Atlas of 
Relief Maps in Color. By Samuel Terrien. 10 x 12%. 
Grades 5 up. Trade list $3.95, Goldencraft net $3.99 


CRAFTS AND HOBBIES 


GOLDEN BOOK OF GRAFTS AND HOBBIES. Written 
and illustrated by W. Ben Hunt. Grades 4 up. 
Trade list $1.95, Goldencraft net $2.39 


GOLDEN BOOK OF NATURE CRAFTS. By John R. 


Saunders. Kodachromes by Roy Pinney. 8-3/16 x 
}0-3/4. Grades 4 up. 
Trade list $1.95, Goldencraft net $2.39 


LITERATURE 


THE ILIAD AND THE ODYSSEY. Adapted by Jane 
Werner Watson. Pictures by Alice and Martin 
Provensen. 10 x 1234. Grades 5 up. 

Trade list $3.95, Goldencraft net $3.99 
BOYS’ LIFE TREASURY. Selected by the Editors of 
Boys’ Life. Pictures by Hamilton Greene. 7% x 10. 
Grades 4 up. Trade list $4.95, Goldencraft net $4.99 


For a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library Binding, write to 


Simon and Schuster, Educational Division, 


136 West 52nd St., New York 19, N. Y, 
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SHELF SUPPORTS 


Venn, 


NEN Ae atin atl wit 


STANDARD SUPPORT... 5 x 4" 
nee Paor SUPPORT .. . 9” x6" 


“SAND = RED. .. BROWN... 
BLACK... à GRAY... 
JADE GREEN ,/ , OLIVE GREEN 


Be rag ran ee 


FOLIO SUPPORT Lea KS 
OLIVE GREEN OR GRAY 


These book supports are sturdily 
constructed of heavy furniture 
steel with durable finish . 
Available with Plain, Felt Padded, 
or Rubber Cork Bases. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION ON 
BRO-DART’S COMPLETE LINE OF 
SHELF ACCESSORIES! 


Sno Veit INDUSTRIES 


SETTING THE PACE FOR PROGRESS 


90 E. Alpine Street, Newark 5, New Jersey 
1899 So, Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
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consumer libraries, of sale of bulletins giving re- 
sults of work done, securing assistance from man- 
ufacturers desirous of securing a library market. 

5. Make a selection of work to be performed 
in an initial program. 


The Library Administration Division has urgent 
need of pictures, plans, slides, and other mate- 
rials on library buildings recently constructed. As 
part of the current wave of building, the demand 
for pictures and plans of new library structures 
has grown to such proportions that the ALA 
headquarters collection can no longer meet it. 

Types of materials needed are: pictures of ex- 
teriors and interiors—snapshots or glossy prints, 
captioned to indicate what is depicted; color 
slides (2” 2”), also captioned; floor plans— 
simple drawings or blueprints; data sheets; 
building programs; dedication programs or pro- 
ceedings; other publicity pieces. 

These materials are needed for all kinds of 
libraries——-but the need is acute for school librar- 
ies, hospital and institutional libraries, branch 
libraries, especially regional branches of metro- 
politan library systems, special libraries, junior 
college libraries, and county libraries. Also 
needed are materials on additions and bookmo- 
biles, and “before” and “after” pictures and plans 
of remodeled buildings. The headquarters files 
on these types of libraries are very meager and 
must be built up if the Association is to provide 
adequate assistance to its members who are con- 
fronted with building problems. 

All materials which the division receives will 
be made available for loan. 


* 
“Libraries Today,” the statement adopted by 
Council at the Midwinter Meeting, is now avail- 
able as a reprint. Please address requests to the 
office of the Executive Secretary. 

* 
Mrs. Dorothy K. Smith has joined the staff of 
the Library Administration Division as Consul- 
tant. Most recently Mrs. Smith was Assistant 
Executive Secretary of the Public Library Asso- 
ciation. For a time she served as Interim Execu- 
tive Secretary of that division. 


* 

“Buying and Selling Books and Manuscripts,” 
the proposed code drafted by a committee of the 
Resources and Technical Services Division’s Ac- 
quisition Section and printed in the November 
1957 ALA Bulletin, pages 777-79, was adopted 
by the Board of Directors of the Division at the 
Midwinter Meeting. The national associations of 
booksellers are being informed of this action. 
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Bro Pat INDUSTRIES 


new. =: 16 OZ. 


PLASTI-LAC™ 
Transparent Book Spray 


You get one-third more Plasti-Lac in big new spray 
dispenser-—at the same low price! The fastest and 
most economical way to protect book spines... 
entire books . . . sheet material! 








w..:12 OZ. 


BIND-ART® 
Plastic Adhesive 


50% more adhesive plus a brand new dispenser 
with holder to prevent loss of cap. The finest 
adhesive with the highest plastic content. Repairs 
book bindings stronger than new ... Binds loose 
pages and periodicals into volumes. 






new. = m QUANTITY PRICES 


for BOOK-AID® TAPE 


Now you can obtain lower prices for Book-Aid Tape 
by ordering in quantities of 12 or 24. Formulated 
especially for book repair, Book-Aid has the 
longest shelf life of any cloth tape—Easy to work 
With — Pressure sensitive -adhesive permanently 
bonds tape to book. 10 lively colors—-Complete 
range of sizes, 


Write for complete informa- 
tion and Bro-Dart’s MODERN 
.»» SIMPLIFIED BOOK REPAIR 
BOOKLET. 


88 E. Alpine Street, Newark 5, New Jersey e 1883 So. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, California 


IN CANADA: BRO-DART INDUSTRIES (CANADA) LIMITED 


$09 Pape Avenue, Toronto 6, Canada 
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Charles M. Schultz won the Yale Record 
This was the winner in the grades four to six “Humorist of the Year” 
group of a national poster contest for school Award in February. 
children conducted by New Method Bindery, 
Jacksonville, Ill. The contest, designed to en- 
courage pupils to think about the proper care 
of books, drew more than 6000 entries. A panel 
of five educators and librarians selected the win- 
ners from 300 finalists. 
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"suan | Lime of Wonder 


Written and Illustrated by 


sM | A THICK ROBERT McCLOSKEY 
Bors are is FILM OF “A Maine island, from z foggy morning in 
N EANTA EE spring, through summer days, a hurricane, an 
CHALLENGER #122 PROTECTION 


the approach of fall ... as you listen to his 
words and look at his pictures you feel that 


In a period of steadily rising every day and every season is a ‘time of 
costs, Marador has not increased wonder... . It is a thing of great beauty.”— 
prices since OCT. 1952 (except Horn Book 

the Penny Pincher #130). The Full-color paintings. All ages. $3.50 


same high quality at the same 
low prices for five years! 
Write for information 


Send for our free, 140 page 
illustrated catalogue 


VIKING JUNIOR BOOKS 
MARADOR CORPORATION 


1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA The Viking Press 
Sr nr 625 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
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versatile 
GLOBE-WERNICKE More students can work better in a smaller area with 


Globe-Wernicke free-standing study carrels, Providing ample 


study car rels privacy for distraction-free study, carrels are easily assem- 
bled with standard components into various arrangements, 


put. all your to fit any space. They offer the most favorable working 
fy conditions in a minimum of floor area. Designed for smart 
space to work 


appearance and efficiency, Globe-Wernicke study carrels may 





be wired to provide electrical outlets for fluorescent lighting. 

You'll find G/W study carrels easy to disassemble and re- 
arrange to meet expansion or reorganization 
demands. Modular equipment gives unlimited 





flexibility to suit your personal requirements. 
For information, write for Catalog No, 1357-A. 7 ae 
Globe-Wernicke 


makes 
business a pleasure 





The Globe-Wernicke Co. è Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
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IN ANSWER 
TO YOUR | 
QUESTION... | How will it look when it's finished 2 


That's always the question 

in everyone's mind when 
planning a new (or refurnishing 
an old) library. With Sjéstrdm's 
“LIFE LIKE” Planning Service, 
this question is answered 
photographically, even before 
plans are drawn up. 

Sjéstrém's Planning Department 
uses /2'' scale models, 
photographs the set-up, and 
sends the photo to you upon 
request. This service plus our 
complete collection of library 
furniture, with many exclusives, 
will solve your library problems 
from the start. 


SJÖSTRÖM 

OF 
PHILADELPHIA 
Designers and Manufacturers of 


A 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 





JOHN E., SJÖSTRÖM COMPANY, INC. © 1717 N. TENTH STREET * PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 
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EDITORIAL 





One of the good things about an observance such 
as National Library Week is that its stimulus 
lasts long after the week itself is over. Among 
the products of this year’s observance which will 
be used for a long time to come, three pamphlets 
on public, academic, and school library service 
are outstanding. They were commissioned by 
the NLW steering committee, written under the 
editorship of Dean Lester Asheim of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Graduate Library School, and 
published by ALA.! 

These pamphlets do not reveal their value on 
a first reading. Librarians will find very little 
here that is new to them. What they will find is 
a sober review of the achievements, prospects, 
and problems of three important types of librar- 
ies. Rarely have the facts of life about librar- 
ies, the assumptions on which librarians base 
their work and their hopes for the future been 
brought together in such a small compass. 

Viewed in this light, the pamphlets begin to 
take on their real value, and quotable passages 
begin to emerge from them. For instance, a 
wealth of professional knowledge, sound practice, 
and what for lack of a better phrase might be 
called the folk wisdom of librarianship is con- 
tained in this short passage from Miss Luding- 
ton’s pamphlet: 


In the academic world, books are the tools of daily 
living. The bui'ding of a book collection demands 
book knowledge, skill, persistence, and ingenuity, A 
zood collection represents the work of many minds 
ind hands, for the faculty members, who are both the 
nost consistent and insistent of library users, share 
with the librarian and his staff the responsibility of 
issuring the presence of meaningful books in the 
ibrary. 


The pamphlets can also serve as little refresher 
‘ourses on the status of types of libraries other 
han those in which one happens to be working 
it the moment. For instance, how many librarians 
cnow that in 42 of the 48 states less than $1.50 
ver child is spent annually on school libraries? 
r that “because of the decrease in the purchas- 
ng power of today’s dollar, we are actually 


*“Fountains, Not Reservoirs: The Public Library,” 
xy Arthur H. Parsons, Jr.; “Books and Libraries: 
fools of the Academic World,” by Flora B. Luding- 
on; “Every Child Needs a School Library,” by Mary 
Virginia Gaver. 16 pages each. For prices and order 
nformation see the ALA Publishing Department 
idvertisement, page 270. 


spending five cents less per child in the 1950’ 
than we were in 1942?” 

However, the value of the pamphlets to li 
brarians is a by-product. They are primaril> 
meant to be read by people who do not know 
very much about libraries and want to lears 
more. This last point is important. There woule 
be little purpose in broadcasting these pamphlet 
among club members, boards of county commis 
sioners, or legislative budget groups. They are 
meant to be handed to people who have become 
interested in better library service, through read 
ing one of the many articles on libraries which 
appeared in general magazines last month, com 
versation with a librarian, or in some other way 

There are significant contrasts in the conten 
and point of view of the three pamphlets. Mis- 
Gaver emphasizes the needs and deficiencies o 
school libraries as they exist now; Mr. Parson- 
stresses the broad scope of public library serv 
ice; Miss Ludington has the happy knack o 
fitting both accomplishments and problems inte 
the same framework. 

With all these contrasts, however, all three 
authors are agreed on one thing. A new aware 
ness of the total interdependence of libraries, 1# 
brarians, and library users pervades the pam 
phlets. Two quotations will suffice to show the 
approach. Miss Ludington writes: 


The expansion of services, the improvement of build 
ing plans, the raising of personnel standards for staff 
and the building of collections should be seen not a 
library progress only, but as part of the total program 
of improvement of higher education in the Unitee 
States, 


Mr. Parsons puts it succinctly in terms of li 
brary needs: 


The American public library needs many things, bu 
what it needs most is an interested and informed pub 
lic, concerned about its welfare and desirous of bring 
ing its promise to full fruition. 


Mr. Parsons has much to say about what the 
library can give the public in return for it 
interest and support, and about its value to the 
society of which it is a part. This emphasis i 
particularly appropriate during and after Na 
tional Library Week but, as Dean Asheim say. 
in his Introduction, it is not limited to any spe 
cial time or occasion: 


The pamphlets grew out of a specific “Weex,” bur 
their message is not for that time alone, but for th- 
weeks, the months, and the years to come. A hetter 
informed America must continue to be the country™ 
goal, for the strength of a democracy rests upon th» 
judgments and decisions of all its citizens. 
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THE LIBRARIAN WHO MAKES 
HER BINDER A PARTNER 
HAS MUCH TO GAIN! 


è The truth of this statement is best 
illustrated by those libraries where 
rebinding has been done by reputable 
Certified Members of the Library Bind- 
ing Institute. Here you find books con- 
served in the best tradition at a cost 
representing greatest possible economy. 
Working so closely and in the best 
interests — of the librarian and her 
collection, the binder has truly become 
a partner in progress. 


Your Certified Library Binder, who 
rebinds and prebinds your books, and 
the Library Binding Institute have a 
program for helping you get more 
from your binding dollar, 


As a source of information, Library 
Binding Institute is ready to provide 
you with educational literature, 
colored slides and fund raising posters. 
Why not write today for complete 
details. There is no obligation. 


FREE FOR ALL 





For more letters to the editor see “Why Public 
Library Bookmobiles Serve Schools,” page 267. 


A Special Issue on Children’s Service 
Your February 1958 ALA Bulletin was very 
stimulating, especially for school librarians. 
How about an annual issue devoted to chil- 
dren’s work in public libraries? We have had 
some very superior children’s librarians who 
have pioneered in library work with children, 
and I really believe, being a former children’s 
librarian of many years, that the ALA Bulletin 
could well devote more space to the work with 
children in public libraries. Some of our present 
heads of public libraries seem to feel that library 
work with children may now be left to the 
schools—I fear there is a growing tendency in 


that direction. 
MariAN A. WEBB 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


A special issue on children’s work in public 
libraries can be planned if enough readers think 
it is worthwhile—Eb. 


More on Trustee-Librarian Partnership 

Mrs. Wallace [“Trustee-Librarian Partnership,” 
February ALA Bulletin, page 82)... contends 
that one of the functions of the librarian is to 
educate her board members as to the functions 
of the library and the unlimited potential for 
community betterment that adequate library serv- 
ice is capable of. . . . I agree with this point of 
view, but I also am sympathetic with the librar- 
ian who is appointed by a board of trustees, 
some of whom do not understand fully the pur- 
poses, the functions and methods of library 
service... . 

I am not sure that either librarians or trustees 
have caught the vision of what they can accom- 
plish working as a team. I suspect that Mrs. 
Wallace’s complaint that she was invited to come, 
she did come; and was virtually greeted by the 
convening librarians with “What in the world are 
you doing here?” has some foundation in 
tadi i ca 

I think that a trustee attending a library con- 
vention can get out of it about what he is looking 
for. Is he interested in adult education? What is 
the Adult Services Division doing? .. . Is he in- 
terested in the Great Books program, service to 
civic groups, religious groups, labor, or the 
American Heritage Project, an active visual and 


LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 
10 State Street 


music collection, book reviews, lectures in the 
Boston 9, Mass. community? He can learn what is being done and 
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fifteen feet 
Of book space 








You get fifteen feet of portable book space with this modern 
Gaylord Book Truck. Handsomely finished and sturdily con- 
structed. Smooth-acting, ball-bearing casters for quiet, easy 
operation, Bolted, three shelf construction assures greater 
rigidity and longer life. Overall length, less than three feet 
with ample space between the 14%” shelves. Available in 
light or dark finish on oak or maple. Transportation paid, 


Write for complete information and prices 


£ F f £ 


No. 23-5 and other Gaylord Book Trucks 
may be ordered with 4 swivel casters or 
2 fixed and 2 swivel casters. 


t i f £ 





ibrary Gaylord Bros., Inc. 


Supplies SYRACUSE, N.Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 


“the house of prompt, friendly, personal service” 
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THIS MAY BE YOUR LAST 


CHANCE TO ORDER... 


the complete wartime 
correspondence of 


ROOSEVELT, 
TRUMAN, 
CHURCHILL & 
ATTLEE 


with 


STALIN 


Our release of the first set of these books 
to the Chicago Daily News gave them a 
three-day front page scoop and caused a 
national sensation. Here, under the title 
“Correspondence Between the Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers of the USSR 
and the Presidents of the USA and Prime 
Ministers of Great Britain During the 
Great Patriotic War of 1941-1945,” a 
commission of the Soviet Foreign Min- 
istry has released all 900 letters ex- 
changed, most of them still “top secret” 
in western diplomatic files. The two hard- 
bound volumes contain 703 pages in Eng- 
lish, copiously footnoted. Hundreds of 
college and public libraries have ordered, 
and after the Daily News series the public 
wants the rest of the books. We are hold- 
ing 400 sets to meet the response to this 
ad. After that we’re sure there won’t be a 
set to be had in the US. 


Terms: $4.95 per set postpaid; 
no discounts. 


Chicago Council of 


American-Soviet Friendship 


Suite 1100 
32 W. Randolph St., Chicago 1, BI. 
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can prod and stimulate the librarian just a little. 
Is he interested in new books? The book pub- 
lishers are there with displays of books designed 
to sell themselves to the librarians and to the 
public.... 

CALVIN S. SMITH, president 

Trustees Section 

Utah Library Association 


In reading Mrs. Wallace’s letter, I wondered 
how she could define a library trustee and his 
responsibilities. What would she consider to be a 
trustee’s qualifications? Is he an ignorant crea- 
ture “to be educated” by his librarian to his 
task, or is he a driving force behind the scenes 
for the development of good library service? Is 
he merely a social animal who lingers in con- 
ference halls, shaking hands while smiling with 
smiling librarians and “winding up as an or- 
phan,” or is he an active member of an active 
organization dedicated to the betterment of the 
libraries and librarians? 

There can be no doubt about Mrs. Wallace’s 
opinion that the greatest achievement can be 
reached through trustee-librarian cooperation, 
and that a trustee can indeed learn a great deal 
from a librarian, which can enable him to carry 
forward the responsibilities entrusted to him. 
However, I would like to underline the fact that 
being educated by a librarian cannot be a prime 
factor in itself in the making of a good trustee. 
A trustee also needs to bring with him individual 
training, education, experience, willingness to 
work, love and respect to his fellow men, and 
community contacts... . Without these qualifi- 
cations a trustee is deadwood. 

I would like to believe, as evidenced by the 
largest attendance ever of trustees at the Chicago 
Midwinter Meeting, that there are many more 
trustees around the country who are equally as 
interested in library service for their communities 
as we are at Queens. The recent advancement of 
the American Association of Library Trustees 
under the capable leadership of Mrs. Merlin M. 
Moore, as shown by trustee representation from 
39 states at the Midwinter Meeting, augurs well 
for the development of an active and vital trustee 
organization which we all should join and 
support. 

Harc K. Sutroyan, president 
Board of Trustees 
Queens Borough Public Library 


I am in agreement with Mrs. Wallace that, 
generally speaking, all too little is being done 
to advance the “mutual knowledge and under- 
standing of librarians and trustees.” 


April 1958 


It should be axiomatic that librarians expound 
library ideals to their trustees—not to mention 
the staff, fellow governmental workers, and the 
public at large. Trustees must particularly be 
regarded as members of the library team. . 
While it may be true that some libraries thrive 
without trustees, and while it may also be true 
that the kind of “education” which Mrs. Wallace 
advocates may sometimes fall on sterile ground, 
it is also true that librarians are beginning to 
awaken to the fact that real progress in library 
development inevitably involves many more per- 
sons and groups than the professional librarians 
themselves. 

One of the phenomena of the last decade is the 
success of librarians in reaching out into their 
communities, becoming librarians-about-town, so 
to speak. The library-community projects, the 
formation of friends of the library groups, the 
legislative successes, state and national, adult 
education programs, etc., all bespeak a welcome 
trend away from the library’s traditionally iso- 
lated role in the community. In my opinion, trus- 
tees are a most logical group to lend us a variety 
of talents, if we are imaginative enough to utilize 
them. 

In Santa Barbara, a culturally conscious but 
by no means unique town, the trustees have been 


eminently effective In many areas, as part of a 
cooperative team with the library administration 
and staff: getting increased local budgetary sup- 
port; standing firmly against efforts to encroach 
on the jurisdiction of a $300,000 bequest for 
library improvements; winning the confidence of 
the city administration in its handling of a 
snarled remodeling program; and supplying 
leadership in California Library Association 
affairs. These accomplishments have been pos-. 
sible, in my opinion, because the appointees to 
the board were chosen in the first place because 
of their interest in library matters, and because 
they have kept themselves informed of national 
and state library thinking. 

Joun E. Situ, librarian 

Santa Barbara (Calif.) Public Library 





HELEN PRINCE JOINS PUBLISHING 
DEPARTMENT STAFF 
Mrs. Helen Kennedy Prince has joined the 
staff of the ALA Publishing Department as 
assistant working with the Subscription Books 
Committee. A graduate of the Columbia Uni- 
versity library school, Mrs. Prince has worked 
in public libraries of New York, Brooklyn, and 
Chicago, and the University of Utah library. 





12 Wolume Grosse Brockhbaus too large? 
2 Wolume Kleine Brockhaus too small? 


DER NEUE BROCKHAUS 
5 VOLUMES 


Both dictionary and encyclopedia. Facts of all kinds are given in brief, 
clear definitions and descriptions, lavishly illustrated. Origin and pronun- 
ciation of words, correct punctuation and style, new and technical terms. 


A perfect work for ready reference. 


Third revised edition 


Wiesbaden 1958-. 


Will be complete by the end of 1959. 
VOLUME I WILL BE PUBLISHED APRIL 1958. 


SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: each volume, cloth, $8.15 
the set of 5 volumes, cloth, $40.75 


STECHERT-HAFNER, Inc. 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 
The Worid’s Leading International Booksellers 
31 EAST 10th STREET, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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memo 


to 
members 





AS THIS COLUMN IS WRITTEN, the first National Library Week is two days away. 
When you read it, National Library Week for 1958 will be over. The 
Headquarters Staff believes that we will all be highly pleased = we 
may, in fact, be startled -= by the success that the Week will have 
achieved. No national program of this importance that I know of ever 
got off the ground so quickly and started rolling so impressively. 
Why is this so? -There are many reasons perhaps, one of which is the 
present spirit of the country in regard to the importance of educa- 
tion and our educational agencies, of = mney be it said, the library. 
is highly important. 


Great credit - as well as great appreciation - goes quickly to the 


National Book Committee, to its Steering Committee in particular, 

and to the perceptive and hard working staff of National Library Week 
under the directorship of John Robling, from all librarians and li- 
brary trustees. Devotion to an idea, an imaginative concept of that 
idea, and an unending perseverance, have gone hand in hand. Should 
we have National Library Week again next year? What do YOU think? 


AT THE 1958 MIDWINTER MEETING, several library associations made pledges of 
funds for the support of the work of the Washington Office. The 
total list of contributions now stands as follows: Iowa, $200; Kansas, 
$100; Michigan, $100; Mountain Plains, $100; Nebraska, $100; New 
Hampshire, $100; New Jersey, $125; Pennsylvania, $100; Missouri, $100; 
and Southwestern, $300; from everyone ~ our deepest thanks. 


ARTHUR H. PARSONS, JR., president of the Public Library Association, has 
asked me to express to the membership his regret for the unfortunate 
error which resulted in the omission of eleven titles from the first 
printing for sale of the 1957 Notable Books List. Library Products, 
Inc. has distributed an insert to those who have already purchased the 
list. It only remains to express the chagrin of the Public Library 
Association Board of Directors at this occurrence. 


THE. AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LIBRARY TRUSTEES has named the Bellevue Hotel 
as headquarters for trustees at the San Francisco Conference. Trustees 
who plan to attend (and believe me ~ many do!) should make early res- 
ervations, mentioning the Bellevue, as their first choice for room 
assignment, and usé the form printed on page 39 of the January 1958 
ALA Bulletin. P 

THE MARCH MEMO TO MEMBERS said? "This column would like to run a listing of l 
all library boards reporting 50 per cent or more trustees membership in 
the ALA." In thé brief time sin¢e publication of the March ALA 
Bulletin, four reports have been received, and it gives me pleasure 
to report that the following libraries havé 100 per_cent trustee 


membership: 


Lincoln City ‘Libraries, Lincoln, Nebraska 

Ouachita Parish (Louisiana) Public Library 

Salina (Kansas) Public Library 

Waukegan (Illinois). Public Library (also 
100’ per cent staff membership). 


Much space is reserved in the May issue for the honor list. 
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JOHN H. OTTEMILLER, Associate University Librarian, Yale University, has 
been appointed Director of the ALA Library Technology Feasibility 
Study (See Memo to Members, February 1958), effective March 1, 1958. 
Mr. Ottemiller is on leave from Yale. The study will be completed 
by September 30, 1958. 


Helen T. Geer, formerly Headquarters Librarian, has been appointed 
Coordinator of the School Library Standards Project of the American 
Association of School Librarians, effective March 10, 1958. This 
project has received additional support (to the grant which it has 
from ALA) from the Carnegie Corporation of New York, which has mada 
a $6,000 grant in support of the project. Miss Geer's appointment 


to the project is for three months. 


David H. Clift 
March 1), 1958 Executive Secretary 


+ 


ALA Conferences: San Francisco, July 13-19, 1958; Washington, D.C., 
June 21-27, 1959; Montreal, June 19-25, 1960; Cleveland, 1961 (tenta- 
-tive). Midwinter Meeting: Chicago, January 27-30, 1959. 
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An encyclopedia isn’t good enough 


... Unless 


... Unless 


..,Unless 


.., unless 


.. Unless, 


.. unless 


...UnIless 


..  UNÍESS, 


it is massively and continuously revised 


it describes the newest revolutions in science....including even Sputnik 


it provides accurate, concise and easily located information on every subject in every 
curriculum 


it is written and edited so as to correlate reading level with the curriculum and student 
interests 


because of its format and design, it appeals to the young reader 


it is replete with such reference aids as a superlative index, up-to-date bibliographies, 
glossaries, cross-references, aids to pronunciation and the texts of great historical 
documents 


it is endorsed by libraries and educators everywhere 


LIKE THE 1958 ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA, IT MEASURES UP TO 
ALL THE ABOVE STANDARDS 
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The Encyclopedia 


MERICANA 


The International Reference Work 


Fa 2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


© Americana Corporation 
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PROBLEMS OF 


by Joseph W. Rogers 


Mr. Rogers is chief of the Copyright Catalog- 
ing Division of the Library of Congress. 


Despite the advent, from time to time, of 
amendments to the copyright law of the United 
States, it retains today most of the basic 
features it acquired when it was enacted in 
1909. Since that time new patterns and tech- 
niques of communication and reproduction 
have been introduced. Such developments re- 
inforce the long-felt need for substantial re- 
visions in the law. With important interna- 
tional relationships now in effect as the result 
of the widening acceptance of the Universal 
Copyright Convention by the nations of the 
world, the Copyright Office has undertaken a 
program of studies of the problems which 
should be considered in working out a general 
revision of the United States copyright law. 

Copyright is concerned with the products 
of intellectual and artistic creation—broadly, 
the stuff of which libraries are made. While 





The Copyright Office looks forward .. . to 
a modern law to cope with the ever-expanding 
modes of communication and reproduction of 
sights and sounds. Reaching toward that goal, 
the Copyright Office has entered upon the 
third year of its program of studies bearing 
on the drafting of a new United States copy- 
right law.—From the 1957 Report to the Li- 
brarian of Congress by the Register of Copy- 
rights. 





COPYRIGHT LAW REVISION 





Ne SN ee Uo pgp TERT pn 


AFFECTING LIBRARIES 


this does not make the librarian the major 
protagonist in the field, the nature of his 
function places him in a particularly advan- 
tageous relationship to the groups that are 
primarily concerned: the creator, individual 
or corporate (author, artist, composer, cartog- 
rapher, dramatist, etc.); the businessman 
(publisher, manufacturer, producer, distribu- 
tor, etc.) ; and the user of the end product— 
the general public. 


For all of these groups the librarian can 
have only good will, for they are all essential 
to him. The relationships between the creator 
and the businessman, and between one crea- 
tor and another and one businessman and 
another, not only can but do become highly 
involved. These involvements arise not only 
out of conflicting interests but out of the 
nature of intellectual works themselves: they 
are easily susceptible to adaptation from one 
medium to another. For example, a novel may 
be successively adapted to the stage, radio, 
television, or motion pictures. 

Many such complexities must be taken into 
account in drafting a new law. To insure that 
it has done so, the Copyright Office sends 
initial drafts of its studies to the 22 members 
of its Panel of Consultants for criticism and 
comment. The Panel, which was appointed 
by the Librarian of Congress in 1956, includes 
copyright experts representing many different 
fields, and also representatives of groups con- 
cerned with the ultimate uses of copyrighted 
works. Librarians are represented on the Panel 
by Edward G. Freehafer, director of the New 
York Public Library. 
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The ALA participated actively in the major 
revisions of the copyright law in 1891 and 
1909. Its natural concern for the cultural wel- 
fare of the people has been expressed in sup- 
port of bills which it believed had this objec- 
tive. There are several phases of copyright 
which directly affect libraries and regarding 
which librarians should become informed and 
express themselves. i 

The following paragraphs summarize the 
essentials of some aspects which may be of 
particular interest to libraries and present in 
the form of questions some of the variant 
solutions a new law might propose; it is hoped 
they will provide stimuli for thought and dis- 
cussion. 


COPYRIGHT NOTICE 


The present law provides that each pub- 
lished copy of a work for which copyright is 
desired must bear a copyright notice in a 
stipulated place and form, depending on the 
type of work registered (i.e., book, map, 





Gaps in the copyright law challenge more 
and more the ingenuity of creative people. 
Barred by the familiar “no” to copyright 
registration for unpublished poems, slogans, 
exclusively functional designs, ideas for tele- 
vision programs or contests, new ways of mak- 
ing things, and phonograph or tape record- 
ings, the originators have endeavored to prove 
that “where there’s a will, there’s a way.” 
Jingle and doggerel artists sell their services 
for commercial exploitation, and, rendered 
into song, their output reaches the Copyright 
Office in the form of “singing commercials” 
registrable as musical compositions; slogans 
become the “literary matter” and new designs 
appear as illustrations in copyrighted adver- 
tisements; ideas are described narratively and 
published as “books” or presented in “lec- 
tures”; and many scripts submitted do not 
reveal the real means of dissemination, such 
as by phonograph or tape recordings. These 
devices are not, however, invariably and ulti- 
mately successful—from the 1957 Report to 
the Librarian of Congress by the Register of 
Copyrights. 
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periodical, music, etc.). The penalty for fail- 
ure to comply with this provision would gen- 
erally be the total loss of copyright protec- 
tion. A preliminary sampling of library 
opinion has indicated that the copyright no- 
tice has great value for a variety of library 
purposes, and that many librarians have de- 
veloped techniques around the copyright date 
in the notice as an item of primary signif- 
cance. 

If, as this sampling indicates, continuation 
of the provision for notice would be desirable 
for libraries in some respects, should the re- 
quirements be made more flexible so that 
copyright owners will be safeguarded against 
loss of their properties from technical defects 
in form or location of the notice? If, on the 
other hand, sound reasons are advanced for 
the complete elimination of the provision re- 
garding notice, what alternative provisions 
might libraries wish to promote? 


FAIR USE 


The copyright law protects an author by 
preserving to him during the copyright term 
the right to determine how his intellectual or 
artistic work shall be exploited, including the 
right to “copy” and “publish” his work. How- 
ever, limited uses of the work have been 
recognized by the courts as “fair use,” particu- 
larly when such uses would not tend to reduce 
the copyright owner’s opportunities to market 
the work. The prevalence of the use of copy- 
ing devices in libraries today makes desirable 
the setting up of guideposts to assist librarians 
in determining, in everyday operations, what 
constitutes fair use, and what does not. A joint 
committee is now working to develop guide- 
lines that can be used throughout the profes- 
sion. It consists of Lowell Martin, dean, Grad- 
uate Library School, Rutgers University, for 
the American Library Association; Edward 
G. Freehafer, director of the New York Pub- 
lic Library, forthe Association of Research 
Libraries; and Robert S. Bray, chief, Division 
of the Blind, Library of Congress, for the Spe- 
cial Libraries Association. ` 

How can the needs for copies on the part 
of libraries and their patrons best be met con- 
sonantly with the interests of authors and 
publishers? Is it desirable that the new copy- 
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right law provide at least general guidance 
within itself regarding what may or may not 
be copied without permission? What provi- 
sions might be made to facilitate the securing 
of permissions where they are needed? 


REGISTRATION 


The present law provides for registration in 
the Copyright Office of copyrightable works 
for which statutory protection is desired, A 
staff of substantial size is required for this 
work which now consists of more than two 
hundred thousand registrations each year. Be- 
sides preserving the original copyright appli- 
cations submitted by authors and proprietors 
and maintaining a card catalog of approxi- 
mately twenty million cards representing regis- 
tration since 1870, the Copyright Office pro- 
duces the semiannual Catalog of Copyright 
Entries. The Catalog at present is issued in 
parts devoted to books, music, maps, motion 
pictures, etc. and is distributed at low cost to 
subscribers and free to depository libraries. 
Since its beginning in 1891 the Catalog has 
given registration data regarding all of the 
nearly ten million domestic and foreign works 
registered in the various copyright classes 
during the ensuing 66 years. 

Has the registration system been an asset to 
copyright owners, the industries that produce 
and distribute copyright materials, and the 
public generally? Specifically, have the regis- 
tration records (which include the Catalog of 
Copyright Entries) been of value to libraries 
and their patrons? Is a registration system 
necessary or desirable? If so, should registra- 
tion be required, or should it be encouraged 
on a voluntary basis? 


DEPOSIT OF COPIES 


The present law provides that a copy or 
copies of every work for which registration 
for copyright is desired must be deposited in 
the Copyright Office, together with an applica- 
tion for registration and fee. It also provides 
that the Librarian of Congress may select from 
these deposits works needed for its collections 
or services, and that the Librarian of Con- 
gress and the Register of Copyrights jointly 
shall determine what other disposition shall 
be made of them. At present more than 
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LIBRARY OF COMICRESS 


Mrs. Jean B. Metz, selections officer, insetting 
routing slips in copyright deposits selectee for 
the collections of the Library of Congress. 


350,000 copies of works are deposited each 
year, approximately half of which are tans- 
ferred at once to the Library for use © its 


cataloging, reference, interlibrary loam ex- 
change, bibliographic, and other activities. 


Most European countries provide for tł= de- 
posit of copies of intellectual and actistic 
works in their respective national librarés by 
means of a separate law not related t the 
copyright law. 

Should the copyright law continue tc pro- 
vide for the deposit of copies both fer the 
enrichment of the Library of Congres and 
as a necessary condition to the regist-ation 
of copyright claims? If registration shoald be 
made voluntary, should the law make some 
provision for the securing for the Library of 
copies of works for which registration is not 
desired? Or should the deposit provison be 
removed from the copyright law entirey and 
made the subject of an entirely separace law 
devoted explicitly to the materials which 
should be preserved in a national repository? 
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DURATION OF COPYRIGHT 


The American copyright system is based on 
the premise that it is in the public interest to 
encourage creativeness by providing authors 
with the incentive of protection for a period 
of time sufficient to provide them an oppor- 
tumity to secure a fair economic return on 
their works. A corollary to this is that it is in 
th= public interest for such works as have ful- 
filed this purpose then to fall into the public 
domain—and thus be available for exploita- 
tica in a variety of editions by a number of 
publishers. These premises are of concern to 
libraries in that the first has a bearing on the 
number and nature of new works made avail- 
ab = by publishers, whereas the second affects 
the availability of older works of continuing 
interest and value. Thus the present law pro- 
vices, for published works, a copyright term 
of 28 years from date of publication, renew- 
able by the author or his heirs for a second 
term of 28 years. Approximately 90 per cent 
of the copyrights renewable each year are not 
renewed and consequently fall into the public 
domain at that time. The copyrights which are 
renewed fall into the public domain at the end 
of 55 years. 

Snould the renewal feature of the law be 
comfinued or abandoned? If continued, should 
the duration of the first or second terms. or of 
bot=, be changed? If abandoned, should the 
singe term be lengthened and, if so, by how 
muen? Should the copyright term begin with 
date of publication, as now, or continue during 
the ife of the author plus a specified number 
of years after his death (as in most European 
countries), or run for a period of years after 
some other event, such as creation of the work, 
or i5 first public disclosure? 

A special problem is presented by unpub- 
lished letters and papers of deceased persons 
depesited in libraries. Such manuscript ma- 
teria is now subject to literary property rights 
of the author and his successors without time 
limit 

Should the new law make specific pro- 
visicas regarding the duration of copyright 
in these materials so that they will eventually 
go imto the public domain? If so, should the 
durat.on of copyright in these cases be based 
on the date of death of the author, on the date 
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of creation of each document, on the date of 
deposit in a library or perhaps on some other 
date? 

Studies on these and other problems are in 
various stages of progress and some have al- 
ready been completed. The final shaping of the 
new law will no doubt require a good deal of 
discussion and a process of give-and-take in 
reconciling diverse interests. Comments from 
librarians on the foregoing problems or, in- 
deed, any aspects of copyright revision will be 
welcomed. They may be sent either to Arthur 
Fisher, Register of Copyrights, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington 25, D.C., or to Mr. Free- 
hafer. 

Copies of the following completed studies 
may be secured from the Register of Copy- 
rights: The History of U.S.A. Copyright Law 
Revision, 1901-1954 (Preliminary Study A). 
The Compulsory License Provisions of the 
United States Copyright Law (Study No. 1). 
The Damage Provisions of the United States 
Copyright Law (Study No. 2). The Duration 
of Copyright (Study No. 3). 

Other studies will become available from 
time to time in the coming months. Copies of 
the 1956 edition of the Copyright Law of the 
United States of America are available from 
either the Superintendent of Documents or the 
Register of Copyrights, Washington 25, D.C., 
for 25 cents each. 





Beginning in the fiscal year 1956, the Copy- 
right Office has had a professional economist 
on its staff to develop factual information 
about the industries on which copyright im- 
pinges (those which exploit copyright ma- 
terials for profit) and their economic organi- 
zation, practices, and inter-relationships in the 
creation and distribution of copyright ma- 
terial. These studies reveal some measure of 
the relative importance of the copyright in- 
dustries in the economy of the United States. 
It has been estimated, for example, that to the 
national income of about $300 billion in 1954, 
the industries in which copyright plays a lead- 
ing role contributed over $6 billion From 
the 1957 Report to the Librarian of Congress 
by the Register of Copyrights. 
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BEFORE AND AFTER SAN FRANCISCO 


Pre- and Post-Conference Workshops, Institutes, and Symposiums 


An unusually large number of workshops, in- 
stitutes, and symposiums are clustering around 
the San Francisco Conference. Information 
now available on pre- and_post-conference 
meetings is given in this article. Meetings 
scheduled later, and fuller information on 
those listed here, will be included in the May 
ALA Bulletin, which as usual will carry the 
Conference program. 

Sources of further information on some of 
the meetings are given. See the May issue for 
fuller information on all ALA meetings. 


PRE-CONFERENCE MEETINGS 


PARENTS, CHILDREN, AND Books, a five-day 
workshop will be held at the University of 
Washington, Seattle, beginning July 7. 

The workshop is being sponsored by the 
University’s School of Librarianship and the 
National Book Committee, Inc., in cooperation 
with the University College of Education. 

A major objective is to spell out an effective 
basis for close cooperation among parents, 
teachers, school librarians, and public librar- 
ians, and to explain the role of each in de- 
veloping the child’s reading interests. This is 
the first time that a national workshop of this 
type has included parents as participants. 

Reports will be given on the latest and best 
children’s books, and discussions will be held 
on criteria for their selection. Suggestions also 
will be presented on how curiosity aroused by 
television, movies, and comics may lead to 
reading. 

The workshop will consist of a daily four- 
hour session each afternoon. Principal ad- 
dresses will be given by nationally known 
authorities on books and reading. Books also 
will be on exhibit, and resource personnel will 
be available for consultation. Write to the 
School of Librarianship, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle 5. 


IRON CURTAINS AND SCHOLARSHIP is the sub- 
ject of the 23rd annual conference of the 


University of Chicago Graduate Library 
School to be held July 7-9, in Chicago. Ben 
speakers will examine the difficulties of com- 
munication between East and West; a final 
paper will discuss the prospects for a freer 
exchange of knowledge in the future. The | fe 
and work of intellectuals, publishing and boek- 
selling, and libraries under communism wäll 
be examined. The content of Russian and East- 
ern European publications in the sciences, so- 
cial sciences, and humanities, American ex- 
ploitation of these materials, and American 
library collections of them will be evaluated. 

Although this conference is not being hdd 
in the San Francisco area or even on the West 
Coast, many librarians will include it in their 
San Francisco travel plans. 


A CATALOG Cope REVISION Institute will be ©- 
sponsored by RTSD Cataloging and Classifica- 
tion Section and Stanford University Librar- 
ies, July 9-12. 

It will consist of eight sessions. Topies fer 
the sessions are: general philosophy and struz- 
ture of the code; rules governing the assemb-y 
of the works of one author and the editions ef 
individual works; entry of serials under sus- 
cessive titles or under the successive names cf 
a corporate body; entry of corporate body 
under successive names; entry of all instite- 
tions under name rather than place; trea- 
ment of form subheadings under governmen®& 
and other bodies; miscellaneous rules incluc- 
ing the entries for congresses; conferences, 
etc., and the problem of indirect subdivisions 
under corporate headings; and international 
aspects of code revision. Write to Margare 
Windsor, Stanford University Libraries, Stam 
ford, California. 


A Poetry FESTIVAL will be sponsored by the 
Children’s Services Division July 10-12 at the 
Villa Hotel, San Mateo, California. Program 
includes a poetry and jazz recital with Law- 
rence Ferlinghetti, San Francisco poet; talks 
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and poetry reading by Mrs. May Hill Arbuth- 
mot. Mrs. Annis Duff, Lillian Morrison, and 
“rna Bontemps. 


THe CLIMATE OF BOOK SELECTION: SOCIAL 
INFLUENCES ON SCHOOL AND PUBLIC LIBRAR- 
s, a three-day symposium, will be held on 
the Berkeley campus of the University of Cali- 
Drnia, July 10-12. Topics for discussion in- 
Aude: Our Changing Society, dealing with the 
Affects of population growth, increased leisure, 
snd increased academic enrollment; The Li- 
brary’s Competition, a survey of the impact of 
mass and other media on the library; The 
Public Librarian’s Boss; The School Librar- 
Ean’s Boss; and problems relating to censor- 
ship. 

Speakers include Marjorie Fiske, Harold D. 
Laswell, Max Lerner, Talcott Parsons, and 
Ralph W. Tyler. 

Write to the Department of Conferences and 
Special Activities, University Extension, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley 4. 


THE MANuscRIPT SOCIETY, meeting July 10-12 
in Los Angeles, will charter transportation for 
such of its members as plan to attend the 
ALA Conference at the end of its own meet- 
ing. 

\ BurLpincs INsTITUTE will be held July 11-12 
in the Richard A. Gleeson Library, University 
of San Francisco. It will be sponsored by the 
Buildings Committee for College and Univer- 
sity Libraries of the Buildings and Equipment 
Section of LAD. 

Focus of the meeting will be on junior 
college and small college (enrollment of 2500 
or less) buildings. There will be a general dis- 
cussion of the needs and requirements of 
junior college libraries. 

Librarians who wish to present their plans 
at this institute are invited to write to Edwin T. 
Coman, Jr., librarian, University of California, 
Riverside, for information on how their ma- 
terials should be prepared. 


Usınc TV in LIBRARY ADULT EDUCATION, a 
pre-conference institute, will be co-sponsored 
by the ALA Adult Services Division and the 
Audio-Visual Committee. The institute will be 
held July 12-13 with three daily sessions. At 
least one session will be held in a TV studio, 
and arrangements will also be made for studio 
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tours and consultations with TV experts dur- 
ing the Conference week. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LIBRARY TRUs- 
TEES will hold a workshop, “U. S. Focus on 
Education,” on Sunday, July 13, in San Fran- 
cisco. The morning session will feature a 
speech on “The Role of the Library in a Chang- 
ing Society” and work groups on problems. 
The afternoon session deals with the tools of 
the trustee’s trade and library work with com- 
munity organizations. 


POST-CONFERENCE MEETINGS 


WRITTEN AND ORAL LIBRARY REPORTING will 
be the theme of a three-day conference on the 
Santa Barbara campus of the University of 
California, July 21-23. It is sponsored jointly 
by University of California Extension, the 
California Library Association, and the Santa 
Barbara College Library. 

The conference is planned for librarians 
who prepare reports for their staff and con- 
stituents, who report to the profession in as- 
sociation conferences, or who contribute to 
library journals. Techniques and devices of 
effective and persuasive writing and speaking 
will be studied. 

Topics include annual reports, budget re- 
quests, staff bulletins, library publications. 
publicity releases, articles for library journals 
and speaking to staff, trustees, faculty, the 
general public, and library conferences. 

A panel of editors and librarians will lead 
the conference and will confer with members 
in small groups and in general meetings. Write 
to the Department of Conferences and Special 
Activities, University Extension, University of 


California, Los Angeles 24. 


SUPERVISION OF SCHOOL LIBRARY SYSTEMS, 
a two-week graduate institute, will be offered 
by the Graduate Department of Library Sci- 
ence, Immaculate Heart College, Los Angeles, 
July 21-August 1. Elenora Alexander, director 
of School Libraries, Houston, president-elect 
of AASL, will direct the institute. 

The institute is open to supervisors of school 
libraries, materials centers, and school library 
systems, school librarians, audio-visual coordi- 
nators, and selected in-service trainees. Write 
to Hazel Pulling, Graduate Department of Li- 
brary Science, Immaculate Heart College, Los 
Angeles 28. 
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A Training and Research Program at Work in Denver 


INCREASING EFFICIENCY THROUGH TRAINING 


by Susie Campbell 


In 1955 the Denver Public Library established a professional positron 
to accomplish training and research, and Miss Campbell was appoineed 
to the position. With the establishment of this office, a long-range geal 
was realized and the facility for accomplishing a real need wes esteb- 
lished. 

Staff training in the Denver Public Library encompasses ell kinds 
of activities. It may involve the process of cleaning a typewriter or he 
complex problems of personnel supervision. Through training we aot 
only develop better working processes, resulting in a higher degree of 
staff efficiency, but also a coordination of the total library enceavor is 
achieved. Training not only involves the improvement and cerrect-on 
of skills, but it also involves the development of understanding of library 
organization, functions, and philosophy. 

While we have just scratched the surface of the many areas in wch 
remedial and incentive training is needed, we believe that this È a 
basic program which needs expansion and enrichment.—John T. East- 
lick, librarian, Denver Public Library. 





Books and a building are factors inherent in library service which are 
inanimate and which would remain so were it not for a third and 
animate factor—the librarian and his staff. Through their efforts his 
thing of stone and steel and printed materials becomes a vital living 
part of a community. How in the Denver Public Library’s mew qaar- 
ters—two and one-half times as large as the old—could this life be 
maintained ? 

Two elements presented a challenge. The first was a shortage of 
trained librarians, and the second was the personnel budget which did 
not allow the hiring of many new people. Part of the looking ahead and 
planning for a new building was the library’s complete reorganiza ion 
which required an examination of all functions to be performed and the 
staff who would perform them. Each professional librarian knew that the 
job ahead was going to demand the ultimate of his professional knəwl- 
edge and skill. Because nearly everyone found himself in a new sua- 
tion with entirely new or added responsibilities, there was need for 
much adjustment. 

Librarian John T. Eastlick looked at his planning chart and dec.ded 
that now was the opportune time to develop the training program about 
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which he had been thinking and talking 
several years. Accordingly in July 1955 he 
created the new office of training and research. 
H was opened on September 1, and an admin- 
istrative assistant was appointed. She began 
work imediately with the personnel officer, 
Miss Margaret Ward, through whose office an 
cecasional training program, designed to meet 
a specific need, had been conducted. The train- 
izg officer also joined the local chapter of the 
American Society for Training Directors, 
attended workshops demonstrating recent and 
accepted methods, and read widely in the liter- 
ature of the field. 

The library staff showed immediate interest 
im training. Less than three weeks after the 
training office was established, the first course 
was started; within three months, five separate 
csurses had been conducted. In 1956, the year 
of the “big move” when everyone concentrated 
his efforts wherever he was needed most, there 
were 12 courses. Many staff members attended 
ove or more of these courses. 

Service supervisors and department heads 
recognized that the departmental reorganiza- 
ticn brought with it the necessity for librar- 
iens to increase their efficiency. Changes in 
pdicies and procedures required a redefining 
o` communication channels, and also a new 
study of the organization of each department 
seemed desirable, since each one had acquired 
or lost materials in the change. This meant a 
ecordinated endeavor. After several informal 
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BOB GORDON 
Training Director Susie Campbell writes the 
group’s comments on the blackboard during a 
discussion. Left to right: John T. Eastlick, Cora 
Cook, Mrs. Janie Lawrence, Alice Norton, Edith 
Thornton, Mrs. Gladys Drotleff, Margaret Ward, 
Doris Wells, Carolyn Macartney, Mrs. Margaret 
Simonds, Nell Scott, Margaret Fish, V. J. Par- 
rahm, Walter N. Babbitt, Betty Gunnison, Mrs. 
Alys Freeze, Pauline Seely, and Miss Campbell. 


dicussions in which individual philosophies 
and ideas were exchanged, this group sug- 
gested to the librarian that a series of super- 
visory training sessions might be helpful. He 
agreed and asked the training officer to pre- 
pare an outline for such courses, based on 
topics desired by the people who were to par- 
ticipate. This was done with the result that a 
tentative 11-week schedule was planned. 

Much attention has been directed recently, 
by industry, to examination and development 
of techniques to be used in management train- 
ing. Since management principles are basic 
and since people and their problems are much 
the same whether they work in an office, shop, 
hospital, or library, it seemed wise to ap- 
proach this program by using some of the 
methods that businessmen were finding suc- 
cessful. 

The series began on April 10 and was to 
continue through June 19. The time allowed 
was one and one-half hours for each session. 
The participants were the supervisors of the 
three services (central adult, extension, and 
technical services), the supervisor of business 
operations, five administrative assistants, eight 
department heads, and the librarian. As the 
weeks went by, the liveliness of the discussions 
indicated that 11 weeks was too short a time 
in which to discuss fully enough the subjects 
about which the group wanted to talk. It was 
decided to extend the date line to Septem- 
ber 4 and to adapt the original outline as 
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inspired by the thinking in each meeting. 

All the sessions were conducted as group 
dicussion meetings. The librarian led the first 
five in which the purpose of the series was 
outlined and the goals of the library reviewed. 
The Staff Policy Manual was used as a hand- 
book, because it includes a thorough descrip- 
tion of the library organization and the poli- 
cies governing its operation. The distribution 
of the book stock in the new organization was 
closely studied and the content of each depart- 
ment was examined. Lines of authority and 
departmental relationships were discussed as 
the library organization chart was reviewed. 

The ensuing sessions were developed by the 
group working with the librarian, the person- 
nel, and the training officer. Each meeting was 
planned by a committee of three or four, who 
also helped the leader conduct the discussions. 
The leader was usually the personnel officer, 
the training officer, or one of the other admin- 
istrative assistants. 

Opinions expressed by group members in- 
dicated that to increase efficiency it would be 
necessary to review the factors involved in the 
daily administration of a large service or a 
department. So they discussed the desired 
qualities of a supervisor and asked, “Do I 
have these qualities and am I meeting the 


demands of the job?” This self-examination 
resulted in six sessions devoted to the study 
of organizational principles and their appi- 
cation to specific areas throughout the n- 
stitution. Four basic fundamentals were oat- 
lined: 1) unity of command; 2) span of 
control; 3) logical assignment; and 4) dee- 
gation of and acceptance of authority. Depart- 
mental organization charts were presented, 
some new and some that had been in operation 
for a while. As each chart was considered and 
department functions outlined, comments aad 
criticisms from the group indicated that some 
changes might be advantageous. Some of the 
suggestions were followed and resulted in im- 
proved performance. 

When the training of employees was ds- 
cussed, the Four-Step Method sponsored əy 
the War Manpower Commission was used as 
a basic formula. This method has been widely 
used by industrial agencies, and its principees 
—prepare the worker, presentation, appli-a- 
tion, and follow-up—are applicable te library 
situations. Specific jobs were studied in tais 
session and the above factors considered in 
relation to expected standards of performanse. 
Some tasks fell readily into the pattem. while 
others needed considerable adaptation. It was 
felt that there should be more time given to 





BOB GORDON 


A planning committee discusses the next week’s program. Left to right: Susie Campell, 
training officer; Walter N. Babbitt, supervisor of Central Adult Services; Pauline Seely, 
supervisor of Technical Services; and Cora Cook, supervisor of Extension Services. 
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this phase of the course at a later date. 

Other topics discussed in separate sessions 
im the series were rating, interviewing (both 
tae patron and a new employee), decision 
making, public relations, and communications. 

Films, filmstrips, pamphlets, government 
documents, magazine articles, and books 
~hich stressed the particular subject being dis- 
cussed were used throughout the sessions. 
Fibliographies were distributed after several 
meetings. Although nearly all of this material 
cas presented from the point of view of indus- 
trial organizations the librarians directed it 
teward their needs. Some new methods were 
developed which increased the efficiency of 
library service. 

This was a pilot course and as such was 
exploratory in method and in content. The 
course helped to give a better understanding 
ef various job functions and departmental 
relationships, It was so valuable in this respect 
that the group of supervisors on the next lower 
level requested a similar series be developed 
fer them. 

The course started October 30, 1957 (held 
twice a week, each session composed of about 
_5 people) for the 32 librarians who belong 
te this group. It included branch librarians 
ead other supervisors from the main library. 
“he course ended January 24, 1958. 

The sessions were patterned on the outline 
o? the earlier ones, but differed somewhat be- 
cause of the suggestions made by the partic- 
ipants. They used the group discussion method, 
sapplemented by the use of role playing 
end buzz sessions, as well as the films and 
fimstrips. The meetings were productive and 
simulating. A comprehensive evaluation of 
tais series and the earlier one will be made 
i> the next few months. 

Others fields in which training was re- 
caested and for which sessions were held, 
include: training in the techniques of letter 
writing, conducted by the head of the business 
cice; training for branch and children’s li- 
arians on work with the public schools, such 
æ giving book talks and story telling and 
panning school visits, conducted by the li- 
bearian and some members of the extension 
services: training in the planning and execut- 
iœ of exhibits, conducted by the publicity 
director and the library artist; training in the 
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use of rating sheets, conducted by the person- 
nel officer; training in catalog filing, con- 
ducted by the head of the technical services 
(because a new filing system was effective as 
part of the over-all reorganization) ; and train- 
ing for public library custodians, in coopera- 
tion with an established program conducted 
by the Emily Griffith Opportunity School. 
There have been others, but these are examples 
of the variety of demands for the services of 
the training officer. 





ARTS OF THE U.S. IN COLOR SLIDES 


The Carnegie Corporation of New York is 
giving sets of color slides depicting the arts 
of the United States to nine colleges and uni- 
versities, three public and secondary schools, 
two museums, and one public library (Enoch 
Pratt, Baltimore). Two sets are being distrib- 
uted, one of 2500 slides, the other of 1500. 
The foundation announces that it is prepared 
to assist other selected institutions to purchase 
the slides, hitherto unavailable in such sets. 


The 
H. R. HUNTTING CO., Inc. 


offers 


PROMPT AND EFFICIENT 
SERVICE 


and 
GENEROUS DISCOUNTS 
on 


BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 
IN ALL BINDINGS 


Catalogs on Request 


29 WORTHINGTON STREET 
SPRINGFIELD 3, MASS. 
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REPORT OF THE ACTION DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LIBRARY TRUSTEES 


The American Association of Library Trustees 
is dedicated to the principle that free public 
libraries shall truly become the cultural cen- 
ters of the nation, and that they must take 
their place, not only as cultural centers, but as 
progenitors, through self education and group 
improvement in all levels and segments of so- 
ciety, of the nation’s heritage of a democratic 
way of life. It subscribes to the belief that each 
library must strive to reach the new standards 
set up by the American Library Association as 
speedily as possible in personnel, administra- 
tion, physical equipment, and services. 

To accomplish these objectives the AALT 
sets for itself these tasks: 


A. To raise the standards of trusteeship, 


the AALT will: 


l. Encourage the utilization of every available 
resource by trustees as individuals and as 
boards to increase their competency in 
policy direction to raise library standards. 
This can be accomplished through home 
study, correspondence courses, group study, 
and discussion. 

2. Assist local boards of trustees to realize 
their functions as an agency for public re- 
lations and a liaison between the public and 
the library to inform the public of library 
service and progress, and to inform the li- 
brary staff of public needs, desires, and 
complaints. 

3. Encourage each library trustee to be a mem- 
ber of his state association and each board 
to have at least one membership in both 
state and national associations. An educa- 
tional campaign should be set up utilizing 
the services of state agencies, associations 
and the ALA. A prerequisite to this cam- 
paign is a realistic and sympathetic attitude 
toward trustees by professional librarians, 
that trustees, as lay people responsible for 
library policy must be informed and whole- 
heartedly accepted as an integral part of 
the public library and not as a necessary 
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evil to be tolerated and by-passed whenever 
possible. Conversely, boards of trustees 
should admit librarians to their councils aad 
confer freely with them in all discussions 
concerning the work and progress of their 
respective libraries. 


. Encourage responsible authorities in each 


state to prepare a handbook for the use of 
library trustees. This handbook weuld m- 
clude laws, local and state, applicable <o 
trustees and libraries and other pertinent 
information that would serve to gude ard 
improve the standards of trustee service amd 
thus library service. 


. Propose that each state carefully study 3s 


trustee appointive system and work for en 
effective method of assuring the appoirt- 
ment of the best possible persons to this 
important board. 


. Urge ALA to study ways of giving move 


effective coverage in the ALA Bulietin of 
information of value to trustees. 


. Encourage trustees to know and understand 


the federal Library Services Act, its imp3- 


The Report of the Action: Development 
Committee of the American Association of 
Library Trustees has tremendous implica- 
tions for every public library in the coun- 
try—and for every librarian as well. The 
report, accepted in principle by the more 
than one hundred trustees present at the 
ALA Midwinter Meeting, could mean a 
revitalizing of public libraries everywhere ; 
combined as it is with a concerted effort 
to increase membership in AALT, it has 
extraordinary potentialities. Every librar- 
ian in a public library will want to read 
it thoughtfully and discuss it with his own 
trustees. It represents what ALA has long 
needed—a challenging long-range pro- 
gram looking toward real action, initiated 
and supported by trustees. 


ELEANOR A. FERGUSON 
Executive Secretary, PLA 


cations to all levels of government and li- 
brary administration, and how it can be 
used most wisely and effectively. 

Help local trustee boards understand pro- 
cedures and problems in library financing. 
This is particularly important to insure that 
libraries get their rightful share of the tax 
dollar—not what is left after all other gov- 
ernmental agencies are provided for. Basic 
formulas should be worked out so that trus- 
tees may set up realistic budgets. 
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®. To raise the standards of librarian- 

ship, the AALT will: 

L Make concerted attempt to raise the pay of 
professional librarians so that libraries can 
successfully compete for competent person- 
nel with other professions. 

=. Organize a program for the encouragement 


The sum total 
of biblical knowledge 


| / Se o 


y fe i 
INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


...a library of the Bible in 12 volumes! 


For the first time in this 


generation, a comprehen- 
sive, usable commentary on 
the entire Bible—an indis- 


pensable aid for every 
preacher, teacher, and stu- 
dent of the Bible. 

“The best two-foot shelf 
of books about the Bible 
now available in the Eng- 
lish language.” —Christian 
Century. 

Each volume, $8.75 


ABINGDON PRESS 
Nashville 2, Tennessee 


IN CANADA: G. R. Welch Campany, Ltd., Toronto 
IN AUSTRALASIA: Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne, Australia 
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of promising young people to consider and 
enter librarianship as a career. 

3. Encourage the establishment of in-service 
training courses in library work for staff 
members in cooperation with schools for 
librarians in each state. 

4. Give serious study and consideration to the 
establishment of a new intermediate classi- 
fication in library science to be known as 
library technician. Present library clerical 
workers and others, for whom the attain- 
ment of the advanced degree in library sci- 
ence is impossible, could look to this inter- 
mediate classification in library science as 
an achievable goal beyond the purely cleri- 
cal work. This would be in line with the 
classification of technician in other profes- 
sions, such as engineering, dentistry, and 
medicine. 


C. To raise the standards of library 
buildings and services, the AALT will: 


l. Work for the expansion of library opera- 
tions over the nation to include services in 
all recognized and accepted cultural activi- 
ties so that the library contains as wide a 
variety of books, periodicals, pamphlets, 
newspapers, pictures, slides and films, scores, 
maps, recordings, and the various forms of 
micro-reproduction as its resources will per- 
mit it to purchase and maintain. 

2. Strive for an expanded building program 
for modern libraries over the nation pro- 
viding new and additional facilities where 
possible, and remodeling and modernizing 
of obsolescent plants where new building is 
not practicable. 


Members of the committee present were Chair- 
man Cari H. Reap, Burbank, California; CHAN- 
NING L. Bete, Greenfield, Massachusetts; Mrs. 
THOMAS GRAHAM, Jefferson City, Missouri; MRS. 
B. W. BrepenHarn, R.F.D. 3, West Monroe, Lou- 
isiana; Joun R. Rippey, 5606 Jones Street, 
Omaha, Nebraska; FRANKLIN J. KRAMER, Elgin, 
Illinois; Roy C. MILLAR, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin; 
and Mrs. T. H. NAMMACHER, Oconomowoc, Wis- 
consin, 

Other members of the committee unable to be 
present are RaLtpH D. REMLEy, Garrett Park, 
Maryland; Ceci. Epmonps, West Memphis, Ar- 
kansas; JoHN Eastiick, Denver, Colorado; Mrs. 
FRANCIS Furr, Pontotoc, Mississippi; and RICH- 
ARD RUDDELL, Dearborn, Michigan. 
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Reserve Space on Your Shelves 
for These New “Do-It-Yourself” 


POPULAR 
Reference Books from MECHANICS 


Lend space to these exciting new books, just for the 
day you catalogue them. After that, avid do-it-your- 
selfers will keep them circulating constantly! 






















ELECTRONICS MADE EASY | 


In tune with the heightened interest in Science 
Readers need no previous knowledge of Elec- 
tronics to build radios, hi-fi sets, etc. with the 
aid of this valuable book. Clearly explains basic 


95 Electronics from ground up. Illas- 
$9 trated. 192 pages. Available now., 





=), MANUAL FOR FORD OWNERS... 


Teh MANUAL FOR PLYMOUTH OWNERS. . . 
7) MANUAL FOR CHEVROLET OWNERS 


wo” Help owners of Fords, Chevrolets and Plym- 
ouths fix any parts of their cars, save mary 
dollars in repair bills. All written by autome- 
tive expert, C. E. Packer, SAE. Ford and Cher- 
rolet manuals cover 1950-58 models; Plymouth 
manual covers 1950-57 models, Ford and Plym- 
$3 50 outh manuals available now, Chevro- 

e let manual to be published April. Each 
EACH over 300 pages. 
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OUTDOOR LIVING ROOMS 


Keeps pace with the trend toward more leisure ard 
outdoor family life. Describes and pictures newest 
ideas, methods and materials for building attractive 
patios, breezeways, terraces, screened enclosures, Easy 
$950 step-by-step procedures are fully illus- 


trated. 160 pages. For publication in May. 








ALL ABOUT BOATS 


The complete book on boats! Tells and shows new 
plans, materials. Gives helpful hints for beginners, 
$950 explains how to operate and maintain all 






kinds of boats, from rowboats to yachts. M- 
lustrated. 160 pages. April publication. 











Order through your jobber . . . or direct from publisher: 


POPULAR MECHANICS PRESS 


POPULAR] 
MECHANICS} 
a 200 East Ontario Si.. Chicago ] l; Illinois 


L od In Canada: Thos. Allen, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 





(Te Coseor us vuel 
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Now — when you neec 


THE BOOK OF 























ARTICLES 


Forty-two entirely new articles . . . vital new material in existing article 
...in 1958 alone, important changes on a quarter of the pages. 


CHAPTERS 


From atom smashefs and radiation thickness gauges to stars, caves and 
sea waves, new chapters on a host of subjects bring the 1958 Edition to 
a new high of accuracy and readability. 


AUTHORS 

THE BOOK OF POPULAR SCIENCE has always called on the most 
prominent authorities to write for its pages: men such as W. W. Bauer. 
Willie Ley, Willard F Libby, R. Marlin Perkins, Fred L. Whipple 
Keith E. Bullen, M. Stanley Livingston, and James A. Oliver. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


A thousand new full-color and black-and-white photographs, drawings 
flow charts and diagrams make the 1958 Edition an irresistible visua 
invitation to learning. 


MAKEUP 


Eye-catching designs . . . modern type . . . smart new layouts . . . and- 
a new pagination system: each volume now begins with page 1 foi 
‘easier-than-ever reference. 
























With giant steps, THE BOOK OF POPULAR SCIENCE has kept 
ibreast of the fantastic growth of scientific knowledge : 


since 1955, half the set has been entirely rewritten. 


n 1958, one quarter has been entirely rewritten and 
llustrated. 


\ stimulating introduction to all the important fields of science, 
his great, continuously revised teaching tool leads the young 
‘eader in logical learning progression through every science. 


[HE BOOK OF POPULAR SCIENCE is unsurpassed 
‘nrichment material—invaluable in planning and 
‘xecuting group science projects and science 
elated activities. And, as a special teaching aid, 
he bibliography, Selected Readings in Science, 
lescribes books that explore further 
‘very subject discussed in the set. 


More than ever, THE BOOK OF 
POPULAR SCIENCE fulfills its 

raditional role as the only general science 
eading and reference series suitable for upper 
lementary, junior and senior high school use. 


0 VOLUMES -: 4,294 PAGES 
360 ILLUSTRATIONS 








Franklin, Follett 





Annually the Book Evaluation Committee of 
the ALA Children’s Services Division (for- 
merly Children’s Library Association) makes 
a selection of outstanding children’s books. 
Previously called “Distinguished Children’s 
Books.” the list will in the future be called 
“Notable Children’s Books” of the year. Chair- 
man of the Committee, Mrs. Ruth W. Stewart, 
Coordinator, Work with Children, Brooklyn 
Public Library, reports that the committee’s 
selection was made from nominations sent in 
by the staffs of libraries serving children in 
20 cities. 


Three Billy Goats Gruff. P. C. Asbjornsen and 

J. E. Moe. Illustrated by Marcia Brown. 
Harcourt. $3. 
A favorite folk tale presented through delightful 
pictures that convey perfectly the terrible nature 
of the troll and the impudent courage and gaiety 
of the goats. 


Pantaloni. Bettina. Harper. $3.25. 
Pastel colors and black and white drawings cap- 
ture the spirit of this gay story of an Italian boy 
whose small dog unwittingly frightens the country- 
side, 


Gone-Away Lake. Elizabeth Enright. Illus- 
trated by Beth and Joe Krush. Harcourt. $3. 


Vivid description and realistic dialogue that gives 
a freshness and verve to a story of summer holiday 
fun. 


Fly High, Fly Low. Don Freeman. Illustrated 
by the author. Viking. $3. 
Dramatic pictures that give a bird’s-eye view of 
San Francisco are the outstanding feature of a 
picture book story of two pigeons in search of a 
place to nest. 


Mouse House. Rumer Godden. Illustrated by 
Adrienne Adams. Viking. $2.75. 


A quiet, beautifully told story of a mouse family 
who makes use of a small girl’s discarded jewel 
box for a home. 
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Elephants of Sargabal. René Guillot. Illus- 
trated by Felix Hoffmann. Criterion. $3.25. 
There is a mystic, almost fairy tale quality to this 
story of India’s mountain jungles and of the efforts 
of two young boys to aid their princess. 

Tom Paine, Freedom’s Apostle. Leo Gurko. 
Illustrated by Fritz Kredel. Crowell. $2.75. 
Simplicity of style and depth of treatment char- 
acterize a very readable biography of Paine, and 
give a well-rounded picture of the man and his 
times. 


Benjamin Franklin. Clara Ingram Judson. 
Illustrated by Robert Frankenburg. Follett. 
$3.45. 

A discerning biography of Franklin which brings 
him to life as a person and sets him against a 
well-drawn historical background. 


Rifles for Watie. Harold Keith. Illustrated by 
Peter Burchard. Crowell. $3.75. 


An unusually mature, objective story of the Civil 
War as it was fought in the Missouri-Oklahoma 
area. Especially good for its fair treatment of both 
sides of the conflict. 

Over in the Meadow. John Langstaff. Illus- 
trated by Feodor Rojankovsky. Harcourt. 
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Little Bear, Harper 


$2.75. 

Lilting melody and colorful drawings give aew 
humor and appeal to a well-known folk song 
This Dear Bought Land. Jean Lee Latham. 
Illustrated by Jacob Landau. Harper. $275. 

A significant piece of historical fiction vividly and 
accurately portrays the men who established the 

first colony at Jamestown. 


The Great Wheel. Robert Lawson. Illustraæed 
by the author. Viking. $3. 
The story of the building of the first Ferris wheel 
told with all of Lawson’s best skill at humor, 
character delineation, and plot construction, 


A Little Laughter. Selected by Katherine Lowe. 

Illustrated by Walter H. Lorraine. Crowell. 
$2.50. 
A collection of poems chosen from the works of 
the world’s great and near-great poets for their 
humor and child appeal. A choice selection, attzac- 
tively presented, 


Time of Wonder. Robert McCloskey. Tllas- 
trated by the author. Viking. $3.50. 


Distinctive, full-color pictures and rhythmic, poetic 
text perfectly complement each other to captur= a 
feeling for summer on the Maine coast. 
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© orm Over Skye. Allan Campbell McLean. 
Illustrated by Shirley Hughes. Harcourt. $3. 


A forceful, exciting tale of mystery and murder 
on the Isle of Skye. Action packed and suspense- 
ful without ever becoming melodramatic. 


4 Swarm in May. William Mayne. Illustrated 
by C. Walter Hodges. Bobbs-Merrill. $3. 


Medieval customs are re-enacted against a modern 
setting in a fresh and delightful story of life in 
an English choir school where the youngest singing 
boy is, by tradition, the school’s beekeeper. 


Little Bear. Else Holmelund Minarik. Illus- 
trated by Maurice Sendak. Harper. $3.25. 


Easy text and gently humorous pictures depict 
four events in the life of Little Bear. Excellent for 
reading aloud or for independent reading by be- 
ginning readers. 


T ho’s There? Open the Door! Bruno Munari. 


Translated by Maria Cimino. Illustrated. by 
the author. World Publishing Co. $2. 


The format (each page smaller than the preceding 
one), full-color pictures, and amusing text com- 
bine to make an unusual picture book. Translated 
from the Italian. 


Untune the Sky. Compiled by Helen Plotz. 
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Illustrated by Clare Leighton. Crowell. 
$3.50. 


Distinction of format and selection mark this col- 
lection of poems, old and new, relating to music 
and the dance. 


Sparkle and Spin. Ann and Paul Rand. Illus- 
trated by Paul Rand. Harcourt. $2.95. 


An introduction to the wonder and fun of words 
through stylized, rather sophisticated pictures and 
rhythmic text. 


The Horsecatcher. Mari Sandoz. Westminster. 
$2.75. 
A young boy’s attempt to assert his individuality 
at the expense of social acceptance forms the 
theme for a perceptive story of early Indian life. 


Calico Captive. Elizabeth George Speare. Illus- 
trated by W. T. Mars. Houghton. $3.50. 


Fully realized characters and plot in a well- 
written story based on the actual experiences of 
a girl taken captive during the French and Indian 
Wars. 


The Wild Angel. E. C. Spykman. Harcourt. 
$2.75. 


Exceptionally good picture of family life at the 
turn of the century, notable for its realistic por- 
trayal of sibling relationships. 


Flaming Arrows. William O. Steele. Illustrated 
by Paul Galdone. Harcourt. $2.75. 

This fast-paced, suspenseful story of pioneer life 
in Tennessee is also an admirable study in human 
relationships. 

Mary McLeod Bethune. Emma Gelders Sterne. 
Illustrated by Raymond Lufkin. Knopf. 
$3.50. 

Warmly sympathetic, yet penetrating biography 
of a great Negro educational leader. 


The Shield Ring. Rosemary Sutcliff. Illustrated 
by C. Walter Hodges. Oxford. $3. 


Vigorous tale of early England when the Norse- 
men were making a last valiant stand against the 
Normans. 

The Edge of April. Hildegarde Hoyt Swift. 
Illustrated by Lynd Ward. Morrow. $3.95. 
Intriguing biography of John Burroughs which 


does much to re-create the period in which he 
lived and many famous people of that era. 


Anatole and the Cat. Eve Titus. Illustrated by 
Paul Galdone. Whittlesey House. $2.75. 


Humorous tale of the mouse who served as cheese 
taster in a French factory and was the first mouse 
to succeed in belling a cat. 


Gunilla. Albert Viksten. Nelson. $2.75. 


Dramatic story of a man’s adventures while living 
alone with his dog and polar bear in the Arctic 


North. 
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A boyhood idyll for readers of every age who have ever 
dreamed of finding a place where life could be as rich 


as it was surely meant to be.. . 


An island of one’s own...a ka 
paradise of tall trees and sunny % 
clearings ...a haven of peace and i 
timelessness. Paul Boles, in this 
heartwarming novel, has made it possible 
for two teen-age boys who find an island 
and discover its beauty and variety, iD Ñ 
exploring in the process their own f 
capacities for friendship, hard work, and 
independence of spirit. 
Finally they are made to realize that no 
paradise is proof against change, 
against the greed of outsiders—that no 
dream can endure save in the mind and 
heart of the faithful dreamer. 


: 


PARTON’S ISLAND 


By PAUL DARCY BOLES | 


Author of Deadline; Glenport, Illinois; The Streak; 
and The Beggars inthe Sun 





$3.75 


Fhe Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y, 
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The first of a new series of thrilling, well-written tales of action— 
guaranteed to keep any youngster on the edge of his seat! 














































YOUNG AMERICA 
ADVENTURE BOOKS 


AGE GROUPS 11-16 
$1.95 each 


JUST PUBLISHED! 


SKIN DIVING FOR SUNKEN TREASURE 

By FELIX SUTTON 

When the Spanish Galleon Santa Juanita went down off the 
Bermuda reefs in the 17th Century she was carrying over one 
million dollars in gold and silver bars. She lay sleeping peace- — nting in 
fully in her salty grave until two youthful adventurers spotted ae Das. 
her from a helicopter. This is a tale of high adventure and, in 3 
addition, gives an accurate and thrilling insight into the tech- 
niques of free diving in the wonderful world beneath the sea. 


DANGEROUS SAFARI 

Big Game Hunting In Africa By FELIX SUTTON 
Setting out from London on a big-game hunting safari through 
the veld of Kenya and Tanganyika, Buzz Barton has no idea 
that the most dangerous game lying in wait for him will be 
two-legged, and armed with guns—men who will stop at 
nothing to get their hands on the lost diamond mine of N’gogo. 


THE HOT ROCK OF HONDO 

Prospecting for Uranium in the Western Badlands 

By FELIX SUTTON 

The fantastic wastelands of Utah and Arizona provide the 
colorful background for this exciting story of two young 
Americans who set out to make their fortunes prospecting for 
uranium. They discover that claim-jumpers are just as un- 
scrupulous in the 20th Century as they were during the gold 
rush of ’49—and that even after you make your strike, you 
sometimes have to fight for it. 





By FEL) io | 
a X SUTTON ia 





Tag 





Each Book Fully Illustrated plus Four Color Jacket and 
Frontispiece. Bound in Cloth ¢ 54% x 814 ¢ 192 pages. 
Only $1.95 


WHY THESE NEW BOOKS ARE AN UNUSUAL 
PUBLISHING VENTURE! 


@ They can com ete with TV @ Typography has been 
on its own ras of carefully chosen for clarity, YOUNG AMERICA 
rater ae image in praded- e books are eas 
yet no sacrifice is made in aded— 
the quality of the writing. to read” and educational. BOOKS, INC. 
@ Unusual select a of > Ln auto of these mets 381 Fourth Avenue 
rime interest to American elix Sutton, is one of the 
youth— is handled with leading writers of juvenile New York 16, N. Y. 
authority. Every book has adventure books—his latest 
been checked for accuracy by best-seller being, ‘We Were In Canada: 


a leading expert in the field. There At Pearl Harbor’’. 





George J. McLeod, Ltd., Toronto 
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Rifles for Watie, Crowell, Newbery winner 


by Elizabeth Nesbitt 


NEWBERY AND CALDECOTT AWARDS — 1957 


Miss Nesbitt, chairman of this year’s Newbery- 
Caldecott Awards Committee, is associate dean 
of the Carnegie Library School, Pittsburgh. 








The Newbery and Caldecott Awards for 1957 
were announced on March 31 in the New York 
office of Frederic G. Melcher, donor of the 
medals. At the time of the announcement, the 
medals were presented to the Children’s Serv- 
ices Division of the American Library Asso- 
ciation. They were accepted in behalf of the 
division by the chairman of the Newbery- 
Caldecott Awards Committee and will be con- 
ferred July 15 at a dinner at the Sheraton- 
Palace Hotel in San Francisco. 

The Newbery Medal for the most distin- 
guished contribution to American children’s 
literature goes to Harold Keith for Rifles for 
Watie, published by the Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. An Oklahoman, Mr. Keith grew up 
near the Cherokee country in which his story 
is laid. The idea and material for his book 
developed from research done for his master’s 
degree in history. Rifles for Watie is con- 
cerned with the Western campaign of the 
Civil War. It brings to fiction of this war new 
material, treated originally and imaginatively, 


with a courageous realism and with a cora- 
passion that embraces both sides of the issues 
involved. It is broad in scope, rich in detad, 
vivid in character portrayal, vigorous in style. 
It has the virtues of authenticity and of signi - 
icant interpretation of background knowledg=. 

Runners-up for the Newbery Award ame 
Mari Sandoz—The Horsecatcher, Westminster 
Press; Elizabeth Enright—Gone-Away Lak, 
Harcourt; Robert Lawson—The Great W heg, 
Viking; Leo Gurko—Tom Paine, Freedom-s 
Apostle, Crowell. 

The Caldecott Medal for the most distir- 
guished picture book makes history in thet 


Harold Keith, 
Newbery Award- 
winning author 
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Robert McCloskey, 
Caldecott Award- 


winning illustrator 


it goes for the second time to Robert McClos- 
<ey, who won it in 1942 for Make Way for 
Ducklings. In 1957 the medal is awarded him 
for his illustrations for his book Time of 
Wonder, published by the Viking Press. This 
is a book in which the beauty of the full-color 
pictures is in full harmony with the poetic 
beauty of the prose. Its title is apt, since 
illustrations and text are instinct with the 
sense of wonder which is so much a part of 
childhood. Its excellence is different from that 
ef his other work, lending added significance 
to this second award to him of the Caldecott 
Medal. 

Runners-up for the Caldecott Award are 
Don Freeman—Fly High, Fly Low, Viking: 
and Paul Galdone, illustrator of Anatole and 
the Cat, by Eve Titus, Whittlesey House. 


Of the 23 committee members, 22 were 
present at the Midwinter Meeting of ALA. 
No previous committee has had such an op- 
portunity for full discussion of the awards. 
Recognizing its responsibility as trustee of the 
awards for maintaining their integrity, the 
committee undertook a review and redefinition 
of the terms of the awards. An important 
change in the regulations controlling eligibil- 
ity of authors and illustrators was made as 
a result of this review. 

Primary attention was given to the re- 
striction requiring a unanimous vote before a 
previous winner of either award could receive 
it again. In the beginning, this ruling was in- 
tended as an incentive to stimulate an increas- 
ing number of authors to create geuine litera- 
ture for children. The committee was strongly 
of the opinion that this need is no longer so 
urgent as is the need to select books which are 
truly distinguished. 








It is possible that, in some degree, disagree- 
ment is healthy and inevitable; given three or 
more books with genuine claim to distinction, 
unanimity without undue compromise may not 
be attainable. However, this requirement of a 
unanimous vote for previous winners may 
cause less distinguished books to receive the 
requisite number of votes. Instances of this 
kind will lower the prestige of the awards, 
violate the reasons for their existence, and re- 
flect on the critical judgment of children’s li- 
brarians. The committee voted to rescind this 
requirement and to put this decision into effect 
immediately. The board of directors of the 
Children’s Services Division approved the rec- 
ommendation. 

The committee realizes and warns that this 
decision necessitates scrupulous observance of 
another stipulation in the terms of the awards 
—that the committee should not concern itself 
with an author’s or illustrator’s previous work, 
nor with his other work during the calendar 
year involved, Consideration must be given to 
specific books, not to an author, and not to his 
total contribution. Newbery-Caldecott Awards 
Committees must select those books which, in 
the opinion of the majority, are the most dis- 
tinguished of the year. 

The committee of 1957-58 took this action 
after due consideration, with sincere convic- 
tion, and out of respect for the awards and 
for their significance. 


From Time of Wonder, Viking, Caldecott winner 





WHY PUBLIC LIBRARY BOOKMOBILES SERVE SCHOOLS 


The bookmobile librarian is caught in a crossfire between school 
administrators, teachers, and students, who demand public library 
service, and school librarians, who demand that the schools develop their 
own libraries instead. From the letters received in reply to “Public 
Library Bookmobile Service to Schools” in the February ALA Bulletin 
the following have been selected and edited to reveal the working phi- 
losophy by which the bookmobile librarian seeks to live with this 


dilemma which he cannot solve. 


“Cooperation need not retard school li- 
brary development.” By Mrs. Minnie J. 
LITTLE, bookmobile librarian, King County 
Public Library, Seattle, Washington. 


Miss Edson’s article “Programing and sched- 
uling School Bookmobile Service” in the Oc- 
tober 1957 ALA Bulletin focuses attention 
upon the public library bookmobile service 
possible to boys and girls at schools during 
school hours. This cooperation between schools 
and bookmobiles need not deter or retard the 
development of school libraries. 

Strong school libraries are a recent develop- 
ment, as are bookmobiles in some counties, 
cities, and states. School libraries are naturally 
curriculum centered. As the schools are build- 
ing up and developing their own library col- 
lections, they find that the public library book- 
mobile can supply needed recreational reading 
material. 

The librarian supervisors of two school dis- 
tricts with well developed school libraries in 
our county have requested bookmobile stops 
with public library service—the children with- 
drawing and responsible for the books—at 
some of their schools. This is a recognition of 
the fact that in many rural and urban fringe 
areas children have no access to public librar- 
ies other than bookmobiles. In having book- 
mobiles stop at these schools, the school li- 
brarians are helping to acquaint the children 
with public library service they will find use- 
ful after school years. 


“The needs of the children are the vital 
thing.” By Micprep W. SANDOE, now person- 
nel director of the Cincinnati Public Library, 
for many years identified with public library 
extension work as a state organizer in Ohio. 


In my opinion no good bookmobile librar- 
ian believes that bookmobile service can or 
should take the place of a good adequate 
school library. The unfortunate thing is that 
there are still far more schools without school 
libraries than with them. Even when school li- 
braries exist many of these are token affairs 
with inadequate collections and non-existent or 
inadequately trained personnel. This situation 
cannot be cured overnight. 

It seems unfair and unrealistic to say that 
the children in schools where there are inade- 
quate school libraries should be denied book- 
mobile services, too. The needs of these chil- 
dren are the vital thing. They cannot and 
should not wait. If the school cannot or will 
not supply their needs the public library 
should do so if it can. 

Even when the school does do its part well, 
there is still a need for what the public li- 
brary can offer. Children’s rooms in public 
libraries have long fulfilled a recognized need. 
Public library bookmobiles, well stocked and 
staffed, and given sufficient schedule time, can 
fulfill these same needs—and fulfill them well. 
Together, school libraries and public libraries 
can bring the world of books to the child in 
the country as well as the one in the city. Let’s 
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work for that and forget who gets the tax 
dollar and the larger share of the credit. If we 
do, both school and public librarians may 
benefit—not to mention the child. 


“Bookmobiles fill the gap.” By ALTA 
Parks, assistant librarian, Gary (Indiana) 
Public Library. 


The centralized library is an accepted pat- 
tern in high schools of the country, although 
its contents vary widely, but it is still far from 
the accepted pattern in the elementary school, 
for reasons well known to all of us. Tax funds 
are seldom adequate, enrollments increase 
and take over the space allotted for the library, 
teachers like to have collections in their own 
rooms, and librarians are scarce. The city 
schools seem to have done a better job over 
the years in incorporating adequate library 
‘service within the school plan than have their 
rural or fringe-area neighbors. 

The bookmobile librarian can, as Miss Ed- 
son has indicated, do a great deal to help these 
schools build their collections to serve the 
basic needs of teachers and students. She has 
the tools and the materials at hand to keep up 
to date. Most school administrators welcome 
this assistance. Of course, it serves a double 
purpose! It means that the public library 
collection on the bookmobile can more nearly 
serve its true purpose—the recreational and 
special interest of the individual, with some 
supplemental materials on curriculum. 

The basic “commodity” of concern to the 
school librarian, as well as the bookmobile 
librarian giving service at a school, is the 
child. This we must keep in mind when we are 
tempted to engage in a jurisdictional dispute. 

Bookmobiles do not replace either school 
libraries or branch libraries. They fill the gap 
when either is missing or inadequate. 


“Teachers and administrators can be 
shown.” By VERNA NISTENDIRK, director of 
library extension, Florida State Library, 
formerly librarian of the Boonslick Regional 
Library, Sedalia, Missouri. 


Although most of the letters of comment 
on the article “Programing and Scheduling 
School Bookmobile Service” came from super- 
visors and consultants who work in areas of 
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the country where school libraries are well 
developed, I am rather surprised at the storm 
of protest against the type of service given 
in Lucas County Library. I know that is 
because my own background has been with 
bookmobile service to schools with completely 
inadequate libraries. Only through providing 
more than usual bookmobile services, individ- 
ual attention to teachers’ requests, and direct 
services to elementary and sometimes to high- 
school youngsters were we able to show school 
administrators that their own library service 
should be improved. 

In spite of all that has been written on the 
subject of the school library being “the heart 
of the school,” Mrs. Dilla MacBean’s state- 
ment, “It is the obligation of the school board 
and school administration to provide library 
materials and services in each school district,” 
is not carried out in many places. Lack of 
public library service does not bring about 
school library service any faster. 

I would like to see adequate school libraries 
all over the country with “daily constant li- 
brary service to all pupils and all teachers” to 
quote Mrs. DeAngelo, but in the places I have 
worked, including most of Missouri and Flor- 
ida, it just isn’t done that way. 

Boys and girls are important. Teachers and 
administrators can be shown by demonstration 
more readily than by cold decrees. A good 
supplemental service from a county library, 
with some nudging by the public library staff 
and some urging by the state department of 
education, will do more than a laissez faire 
policy. Cooperation can do more than any- 
thing else to bring books and people together. 


“Circulation statistics are being over- 
emphasized.” Mrs. BERNICE WHEATLEY, a 
branch librarian of the Snohomish County 
Library, Everett, Washington, is the only pub- 
lic librarian who has critized adversely the 
services described in Miss Edson’s article. 


In the February issue the statement is made 
that Miss Edson’s article “has provoked a 
spirited response from school librarians.” 
Where are all the public librarians and why 
don’t they speak out? 

It is my sincere belief that it is exactly 
contrary to the basic principles of public li- 
brary service to herd 40 children into either a 
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bookmobile or a branch for 20 minutes every 
two or four weeks so that they can each be 
forced to borrow a book, which many will 
never open once they are outside the library 
door. The public library service should be to 
the exceptional child who is anxious to supple- 
ment his reading experiences. The librarian 
should be able to know this child and his 
interests. With two children per minute of 
every type and degree of reading skill, this is 
absolutely impossible. In fact it is a farce. It 
not only does not give adequate service to the 
individual child, it is grossly unfair to him. 

I have often wondered whether the anxiety 
of some librarians to service children in this 
herd manner was due to an over-concern re- 
garding circulation statistics. The attitude 
seems to be that 20 books to 20 children who 
will never use them is more important than 12 
books to three children who will. If this is so, 
this indicates a grave misunderstanding as to 
the value of statistics. 

I have worked in several public libraries, 
both county and city, and have visited others, 
and in all too many of them service to school 
classes has become so dominant as to over- 
shadow important public library services, not 
only to children, but also to adults. 


“We assumed that other librarians were 
facing our problem.” DoroTHy STROUSE, 
librarian of the Lucas County Library, Mau- 
mee, Ohio, editor of the Bookmobile Series 
which started the controversy, deserves (and 
gets) the last word. 


I should like to make one point clear and 
then the controversy over bookmobile service 
to schools may proceed!* The bookmobile 
series was not an argument for or against 
bookmobile service, but on how to give book- 
mobile service. We had to assume that we were 
writing for mature professional librarians who 
had considered the problem of service in their 
area and had made their decision as to whether 
or not bookmobile service was the answer. If 
they were to give bookmobile service, we at- 


* Not, however, in the ALA Bulletin. The purpose 
of this exchange of letters has been to air both sides 
of a problem of perennial concern to school and 
public librarians alike. That purpose having been 
achieved, nothing is to be gained by further elabora- 
tion of the points already made.—Ep. 
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tempted to show various practices. 

Miss Edson assumed, in her article on book- 
mobile service to schools, that other libraries 
were facing our problem of giving county 
service to children who go by bus to small 
rural or large consolidated schools which have 
no school libraries, and where the public li- 
brary cannot reach them except through the 
schools during the winter months. 

For the record, I should like to say that the 
Lucas County Library staff certainly sub- 
scribes to the theory that a well selected book 
collection under properly trained personnel 
should be the goal of every school. Our staff 
is justifiably proud of the fact that it has had 
a part in the development of 12 school librar- 
ies within our area since the inauguration of 
our bookmobile service. 





GEORGIA C. COWAN APPOINTED 


Georgia C. Cowan, head of the Biography 
Division of the District of Columbia Public 
Library, has been appointed by President 
Morsch to serve as ALA representative on the 
Civil War Centennial Commission. 



























SPECIAL COURSES 
IN LIBRARY SCIENCE 


FIRST TERM  „ SECOND TERM 
June 16—July 19 ~ July 21—Aug. 23 


GRADUATE STUDY with distin- 
guished faculty 
UNDERGRADUATE WORK in all 
regular schools and colleges offer- 
ing more than 1000 outstanding 
courses 

LIBRARY, LABORATORY, and 
RESEARCH facilities of excellent 
quality 

SPECIAL WORKSHOPS and IN- 
STITUTES 

RECREATION -— symphony and 
other concerts — plays — lectures 
— excursions — golf — tennis — 
swimming — athletic program — 
on campus in a cultural center 
ecales in a playground of 10,000 
akes. 





4 For Bulletin write Dean of 
ne Summer Session, 810 Johnston Hall 
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-UNIVERSIT 


For schools 
and their libraries... 


INTEGRATING LIBRARY INSTRUCTION WITH CLASSROOM 
TEACHING AT PLAINVIEW JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Thorough knowledge of the school library is a fundamental 
of modern education. For school librarians and teachers— 
here is the book to help you achieve this. 
Just published. 120 pages. Paper, $2.75. 


SUBJECT INDEX TO POETRY FOR CHILDREN 
AND YOUNG PEOPLE 
A basic reference tool, indexing a large and admirably chosen 
Sell, Smith, mass of poetry under comprehensive subject headings care- 
O’Hoyt, Bakke fully adapted to school needs. 
Just published. 592 pages. Cloth, $9.00. 
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SUBJECT AND TITLE INDEX TO SHORT STORIES 
FOR CHILDREN 


Elsa Berner 


Indexes 373 collections chosen to meet the real needs and 
interests of children in grades 3 to 9—nearly 5000 stories 
under more than 2000 practical subject headings. 

344 pages. Cloth, $5.00. 
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BOOK BAIT 


Julia F. Carter, ed. 


Detailed notes on nearly 100 notable adult books of outstand- 
Elinor Walker, ed. ing interest to readers of high school age. 
96 pages. Paper, $1.25. 
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“For a better-read, better-informed America’ 


Mary Virginia Gaver, Every Child Needs a Library 
Arthur Parsons, Fountains, Not Reservoirs: The Public Library 
Flora B. Ludington, Books and Libraries: Tools of the Academic World 


Three new pamphlets—popularly written by distinguished 
librarians, edited by Lester Asheim—show teachers, parents, 
school boards, trustees the basic importance of libraries. 
Available in quantities: 5 copies, any one pamphlet, $1.25; 
10, $2; 25, $3.75; 50, $6.50; 100, $12. 


from your usual dealer, or... 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Chicago 11 
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MIDWINTER INSTITUTE ON STATE 
FIELD CONSULTANT SERVICES 


When the Library Services Act went into effect 
it became obvious that many persons had to be 
recruited into the ranks of extension librarians 
—specifically, state field workers—if the Act 
were to have effective implementation. It was 
equally obvious that these field workers could 
not be raw recruits, but would have to be 
drawn from the ranks of librarians engaged in 
other types of library work. Even so, the 
states would be involved in a tremendous pro- 
gram of in-service training early in the five- 
year span of the Library Services Act. 

This problem provided the immediate im- 
petus for the Institute on State Field Con- 
sultant Services, sponsored jointly by the Li- 
brary Administration Division and the Public 
Libraries Division and held January 24-26, 
1958, at the ALA Midwinter Meeting. 

The three-day institute aimed to provide dis- 
cussion of the philosophy and background of 
field consultant services, consideration of the 
community in which the consultant works, 
evaluation of consultant service, and sharing 
of experience in common interests. Since many 
of the registrants were experienced state 
agency people there was ample opportunity 
for the new consultants to benefit from the ex- 
perience of the others, and for the experienced 
to profit from the fresh ideas of the novices as 
well as to reassess their own work. 

Lucile Nix of Georgia set the stage for the 
institute in her address, “The Unique Role of 
the Consultant,” a discussion of the philosophy 
of state library extension work and the ways 
in which the field consultant works within that 
philosophy. She emphasized the diversity of 
knowledge necessary for the consultant and the 
advisory nature of the consultant’s work. 


The consultant’s role as salesman of good © 


library service through the new statement of 
standards, Public Library Service, was dis- 
cussed by Mrs. Carma Zimmerman of Cali- 
fornia, who spoke on “Creating a Climate of 
Acceptance,” and Mrs. Janet Z. McKinlay of 
New Jersey, whose topic was “Promoting the 
Standards through Materials.” 


In his talk, “The Community and Its 
People,” Dr. Lawrence L. Durisch, Govern- 
ment Relations and Economics Staff, Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, explored the factors 
which must be considered by the consultant in 
developing a “sense of community.” He de- 
fined a community as consisting of territory 
and human relationships and emphasized the 
importance of knowing the community power 
structure and the direction of the current shift 
in population. 

The technique of role playing was used to 
demonstrate work with groups. Henry G. 
Shearouse, Jr., of New York presented to a 
library board the possibility of becoming part 
of a regional library. Mrs. Lura Currier, of 
Mississippi, presented a speech to a lay group 
in.a community without library service. 

A symposium presented a practical program 
on equipping the field consultant with ade- 
quate background, materials, effective methods 
of reporting and communication, and adminis- 
trative support. Helen Ridgway spoke on 
“Evaluating the Consultant’s Effectiveness.” 

The last session featured an address by Dr. 
Robert D. Leigh, dean of the School of Li- 
brary Service, Columbia University, entitled 
“The Challenge to Librarians and Consultants 
in Tomorrow’s U.S.A.” Dr. Leigh spoke of the 
trend toward centralization in various phases 
of American life and recalled that such a 
tendency, accompanied by a weakening of 
local communities, had been evident in past 
civilizations just before their declines. The 
present challenge to consultants is to help keep 
local libraries strong and, at the same time, 
to assist regional library development. 

Complete speeches and digests of discus- 
sions will be available in the proceedings of 
the Institute, now in preparation. The proceed- 
ings will include a selected bibliography of 
state and national publications which were on 
exhibit during the institute. Copies will be sent 
to all registrants. Additional copies will be 
available for purchase. Announcement will be 
made when the proceedings are ready. 






THAN YOU CAN 
CARRY 


in only 18 inches 
of shelf width with 
Hamilton COMPO stacks 








Hamilton’s unique COMPO 
stacks actually double the book Hamilton . . . single source 


for complete library stacks 


Hamilton offers a complete line of li- 


capacity in your present 


library space, yet every book is in ‘ brary stacks, study carrells, newspaper 
. and magazine racks plus special cus- 
easy Y each. Exclusive tom built units. Write today for free 


drawer-type sliding shelves planning assistance in solving your li- 
brary storage problem. 

let you place books on 
three sides — solves your 
more-books-than-space 


problem. 
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LIBRARY STACKS designed and crafted by 


Hamilton. 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY @# TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 
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ACCREDITING AND EDUCATION FOR LIBRARIANSHIP 
Developments of 1951-57 


by Robert L. Gitler 
Secretary, ALA Committee on Accreditation 


In the January 1951 issue of the ALA Bulletin, 
pages 7-10, the Board of Education for Li- 
brarianship set forth and defined the policy 
and the philosophy within which it was mov- 
ing forward in its development of new stand- 
ards for the re-evaluation of library schools 
which, following the close of World War II, 
had embarked, with the board’s awareness, 
on experimental programs leading to the fifth 
year master’s degree. These programs, no 
longer consonant with the concepts or the cri- 
teria of the board’s previous standards, the 
1933 Minimum Requirements for Library 
Schools, made it incumbent on the board to 
undertake the development of a new instru- 
ment for application to the emerging situation. 

The new standards were conceived on the 
premise that the basic professional education 
program for library science encompasses a 
minimum of five years of study beyond the 
secondary school leading to a master’s degree. 
Moreover, it was established that 


the primary instructional objective is to develop 
professional personnel grounded in the funda- 
mental principles and processes common to all 
types of libraries and to all phases of library 
service. Instruction for specialized services in 
libraries may occupy a place in the basic pro- 
gram but not at the sacrifice of general academic 
and professional preparation. The correlation of 
study in academic subject fields and in (together 
with) librarianship particularly at the graduate 
level is a feature of the pattern of basic education 
for professional librarians.* 


THE 195] STANDARDS AND THE NCA ACCREDIT- 
ING MORATORIUM 


Pages 48-49 of the February 1952 ALA 
Bulletin carried the first publication of the 


* Anita M. Hostetter, “Librarianship,” in American 
Universities and Colleges, 7th ed. (Washington, D.C., 
1956), pp. 138-39. 


new (1951) Standards for Accreditation un- 
der which the board was ready to proceed 
with its schedule of visitations to the 38 
library schools previously accredited under 
the 1933 Minimum Requirements for Library 
Schools, and to certain new schools requesting 
evaluation under the new standards. But page 
5L of the same issue announced that in com- 
pliance with the request of the National Com- 
mission on Accrediting a moratorium was de- 
clared nationally on activities of all accredit- 
ing agencies. The board announced, therefore, 
that it must withhold application of the new 
(1951) Standards which had been adopted by 
the ALA Council July 13, 1951. 

Thereafter, although the board’s reports 
were made to Council and membership at 
subsequent annual conferences and midwinter 
meetings, it was not until the March 1954 issue 
of the ALA Bulletin which carried the article 
“The Accrediting Situation” (pages 131, 173) 
that the average ALA member had opportunity 
to learn what steps had been taken and what 
progress was being made in the reaccrediting 
of library school programs—the board having 
activated its schedule in its first visitation as 
of January 12, 1953, to a library school for 
application of the new Standards. 


THE 1953-1957 EVALUATION SCHEDULE 
COMPLETED 


What, then, is the current situation in edu- 
cation for librarianship with reference to the 
visitation program, accreditation, standards? 

June 30, 1957, marked the completion of 
the schedule for reaccreditation and evalua- 
tion of the programs of graduate library 
schools. Under this program visits, originally 
scheduled to begin in 1951 but of necessity 
postponed until 1953, were made by evaluat- 
ing teams to 40 schools. Thirty-five of these 
were previously accredited; five were newly 
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founded schools never before on the accredited 
list. Of this entire group, four of the five 
new schools were approved, as were 27 of the 
35 older institutions. 

Certain previously accredited schools were 
dropped without prejudice, as they either were 
advised by the Committee on Accreditation 
that their programs were too specialized and 
did not fall within the scope of the 1951 
Standards, or that their graduate curricula 
had been too recently developed to be eligible 
for visitation within the period of re-evalua- 
tion visits which terminated in June 1957. 
Some if not all of these schools may be re- 
questing evaluation in the future; and new 
schools at the graduate level quite probably 
will seek accreditation in the years to come. 

At present, the revised list of accredited 
library schools carries 31 names as compared 
with 38 in 1953. 

Although the Committee on Accreditation, 
successor to the Board of Education for Li- 
brarianship, has entertained the idea of regu- 
lar re-evaluation visits, no schedule has at 
present been established. Instead, the com- 
mittee has adopted a policy of continuing sur- 
veillance based on a process of annual report- 
ing by each school to the committee’s sec- 
retary. It is anticipated that this will provide 
regular information which the committee can 
use for evaluating purposes. It is planned that 
the reporting inquiry will be focused on the 
criteria set forth in the 1951 Standards and 
the Statement of Interpretation related to the 
Standards. It will serve as an aid in seeking 
out those schools which need, or apparently 
need, re-visitation. Future visits will be made 
only after clearance with the National Com- 
mission on Accrediting. 


UNDERGRADUATE LIBRARY EDUCATION 


Although the work of the Committee on 
Accreditation of necessity has been concen- 
trated In recent years on visits to graduate 
library schools, attention also has been given 
to undergraduate library education. In 1951- 
52 the Board of Education for Librarianship 
with the assistance of a representative com- 
mittee developed and adopted a set of Stand- 
ards for Library Science Programs in Teacher 
Education Institutions (January 1952). These 
became a part of the American Association of 
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Colleges for Teacher Education (AACTE) 
Standards for Accreditation of Teacher Educa- 
tion Institutions, for use by visiting teams of 
this accrediting body. 

In 1954 a new body, the National Council 
for the Accreditation of Teacher Education 
(NCATE) was established to take over the 
accrediting responsibility for the whole field 
of teacher education. The ALA began im- 
mediately to work with this new agency and, 
at the same time, to study and gather data 
concerning the entire area of undergraduate 
library education through a subcommittee of 
the Board of Education for Librarianship. 
The subcommittee’s study resulted in the de- 
cision to revise the 1952 Standards for Li- 
brary Science Programs in Teacher Education 
Institutions in conformity with the pattern 
used by the NCATE in its evaluation of insti- 
tutions offering undergraduate preparation for 
school librarians. 

In this past year the Committee on Accredi- 
tation decided also to develop standards or an 
evaluative instrument which could serve as a 
guide to all institutions offering undergraduate 
library education programs, or which could 
conceivably be applied by the regional asso- 
ciations in their over-all evaluation of institu- 
tions. To assist in this work the committee 
appointed a new subcommittee whose member- 
ship represents many areas of library service 
and several divisions of the ALA. Three per- 
sons who had served on the 1951-1952 under- 
graduate standards subcommittee agreed to 
serve on the new subcommittee. Several grad- 
uate library schools which offer introductory 
undergraduate programs and one teachers col- 
lege with a school library education program 
are represented also. In its work the new sub- 
committee is proceeding on the premise, one 
of several, that the need for articulation be- 
tween undergraduate and graduate library 
education is imperative. 

The subcommittee held its first meeting in 
a work conference prior to the 1958 Mid- 
winter Meeting, where progress was made in 
its initial drafting. Another meeting is sched- 
uled for mid-April. It is anticipated that its 
work will be ready for acceptance by the Com- 
mittee on Accreditation and for subsequent 
transmittal to the NCATE and regional ac- 
crediting agencies during the year. 
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Indeed not! Libraries are alive — they are to be used, 
The contents of their shelves are to be taken down, used, 
taken home, read, and offimes subjected to rough treat- 
ment. Books do wear out — bindings have to be replaced. 
That's as it should be. The unworn book is the unread book, 


_ But... books can wear longer; can give better service; 

can be brighter and newer looking in spite of constant 
usage when you specify HOLLISTON ROXITE BUCKRAM 
with its infinite variety of colors and its built-in wearing 
qualities. 





HOLLISTON ROXITE BUCKRAM is a name to remember 
— it's one of the great family of ..... EEEE, ER i 


HOLLISTON 
BINDING FABRICS 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC. 


NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW YORK © CHICAGO © PHILADELPHIA è MILWAUKEE è SAN FRANCISCO” 
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When conservative New Englanders buy ESTEY 
in such a majority, there must be a reason... 
Here are the newest libraries who now have 


Estey Equipment—— 


peeety Public Library, Amesbury, 

ass 

Assumption College Library, Worces- 
ter, Mass, 

Avco Manufacturing Company, Lawr- 
ence, Mass. 

Booth & Dimock Memorial Library, 
South Coventry, Conn. 

Bridgewater ‘State Teachers College 
Library, Bridgewater, Mass. 

Buck Library, Portland, Conn. 

"Gary Memorial Library, Lexington, 


Mas 
Dana “Hall School Library, Wellesley, 


Mass. 

East Hartford Public Library, East 
Hartford, Conn. 

Farela University Library, Fairfield, 


Hubbard Memorial Library, Ludlow, 


Mass. 
Kellogg-Hubbard Publie Library, 
Montpelier, Vt. 
Kent Memorial Library, Suffield, Conn. 
Lane Memorial Library, Hampton, 


levi Heywood Memorial Library, 
Gardner, Mass. 

Massachusetts State Library, Boston, 
Mass. 


*Installation not yet complete. 


This vote of confidence is 
investigation when you 


Medford Public Library, East Branch, 
Medford, Mass. 

Medford Public Library, South Branch, 
Medford, Mass. 

Merriam Public Library, Auburn, Mass. 

Milton Public Library, Milton, Mass. 

New Haven Jewish Center, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Nichols Junior College Library, Dud- 
ley, Mass. 

Pine Manor Junior College Library, 
Wellesley, Mass. 

Richard Salter Storrs Library, Long- 
meadow, Mass. 

Rogers High School, Newport, R. L 

Sage Library, Wellesley College, 
Wellesley, Mass, 

St, Bernard’s High School, New Lon- 
don, Conn. 

*St. Stanislaus Novitiate ( Shadow- 
brook), Lenox, Mass. 

Salisbury Publice Library, Salisbury, 
Mass. 

* University of New Hampshire Li- 
brary, Durham, New Hampshire. 
*University of Massachusetts Library, 

Amherst, Mass. 
Wellesley College Library, Wellesley, 
Mass. 


worthy of your serious 
consider shelving. 


SC ey j 


C O R PORA TI 
350 BROADWAY, NEW YORK T rs Y. 
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32 out of 40 


LIBRARIES 
recently built 


in NEW ENGLAND 


were z= e5 r = 
EQUIPPED 
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THE A-V CIRCUIT 





The Joint AASL-ACRL-DAVI Committee was 
established in 1955. The American Association 
of School Librarians and the Association of Col- 
lege and Research Libraries are divisions of the 
American Library Association; the Department 
of Audio-Visual Instruction is a division of the 
National Education Association. Committee mem- 
bers were asked by the organizations they repre- 
sented to consider the use of instructional ma- 
terials in schools and colleges and the present 
and desirable future responsibilities of special- 
ists working in the field. 

The statement offered below accomplishes two 
things for the first time: 1} It presents an agree- 
ment reached on the national level between A-V 
and library personnel on the instructional ma- 
terials program which should be developed in 
American education. 2) It recommends a com- 
mon basic program of education which those 
working as specialists with materials should 
have regardless of professional background, title, 
or position. r 

The Joint Committee now recommends ap- 
proval of the statement by its parent associa- 
tions. Beyond this, however, its members urge 
all those individuals and groups concerned to 
plan and work together for achievement of the 
goals implied.—C. Walter Stone. 

The Committee: C. WALTER STONE, chairman. 
Representing AASL: Pautine O’MEtia, Mr. 
Stone. Representing ACRL: RICHARD CHAPIN, 
RALPH E. McCoy. Representing DAVI: WANDA 
DANIEL, Forp LEMLER, ALTHA SULLIVAN, 
CHARLES SCHULLER. 


A STATEMENT PREPARED BY THE JOINT AASL- 
ACRL-DAVI COMMITTEE 


This statement was endorsed for publication 
by the Board of Directors of both AASL and 
ACRL at the Midwinter Meeting, and by a mail 
ballot of the Executive Committee of DAVI. 

The three professional organizations repre- 
sented on the Joint Committee are the Ameri- 
can Association of School Librarians and the 
Association of College and Research Libraries, 
both divisions of ALA; and the Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction of the NEA. These 
organizations share a basic interest which is the 
maintenance of high educational standards and 
continued improvement of instruction in Ameri- 
can schools, colleges, and universities. 

In recent years, many new types of instruc- 


tional materials and equipment have been de- 
veloped, such as educational television programs, 
specialized training devices, and new projection 
materials. At the same time, more familiar media 
such as books, films, and recordings have been 
made increasingly effective through modern tech- 
niques of illustration, improved design, and new 
production processes. In addition to tangible 
media, the concept of “instructional materials” 
includes such community resources as individuals 
who can make a significant contribution and the 
use of firsthand experiences in the field. All 
instructional materials now available, and others 
yet to come, are needed to secure effective and 
efficient utilization of educational facilities and 
teaching personnel. 

Each type of material has a unique contribu- 
tion to make to the educational process. Some 
materials will be more effective in achieving one 
teaching or learning objective; others will serve 
another purpose better. There is no basic com- 
petition among instructional materials. The point 
is that in any situation the distinctive character- 
istics of each medium should be recognized and 
all appropriate materials should be used. 

Because of the broad variety of media now 
available and the rapid increase of production 
within each medium, teachers are faced with a 
vast reservoir of instructional materials from 
which to choose. This means that teachers require 
more and more help from specialists to locate, 
evaluate, select, produce, and use instructional 
materials to best advantage. In order to provide 
such help specialists need to have a working 
knowledge of the entire range of media, the 
potential contributions each can make to learn- 
ing, and effective methods of use. l 

The professional associations named in this 
statement, together with other professional or- 
ganizations, such as those concerned with curric- 
ulum improvement and with educational tele- 
vision, are vitally concerned with the study, de- 
velopment, and application of all types of instruc- 
tional materials. They also have in common im- 
portant responsibilities for recruitment, profes- 
sional education and certification of school, 
college and university staff members who now or 
in the future will serve as specialists in this field. 
The committee agrees that certain knowledge 
and specific skills, as outlined below, are essen- 
tial in the professional education of librarians, 
audio-visual specialists, and others who have a 
primary responsibility for instructional ma- 
terials. 
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PREREQUISITES FOR ATTAINMENT 
OF PROFESSIONAL STATUS 
BY INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS SPECIALISTS 


In light of the significance of instructional 
materials specialists to the total educational pro- 
gram, it is necessary that there be definition of 
responsibilities, of required competencies, and 
of the means by which these competencies can 
best be developed. 

Under consideration here is the professionally 
competent instructional materials specialist at all 
levels. By “instructional materials specialists” 
are meant those individuals who, on a profes- 
sional level, are directly responsible for a school, 
college, or university program of counsel, serv- 
ice, or in-service education for student and 
teacher use of instructional materials. The dis- 
tinction between the optimum qualifications of 
the beginning professional worker and of the 
director of a system-wide program is essentially 
one of degree and not of kind. 

Those personal characteristics and abilities 
necessary to be effective in working with people 
in a leadership role become of major importance 
when that role is one of improving teaching and 
learning. To fulfill this role is the primary 
responsibility of instructional materials special- 


ists. Their province is the materials of learning 
and teaching. The challenge is that of develop- 
ing increasingly effective use of all types of ma- 
terials by teachers and students. The measure of 
their success is the quality of teaching and learn- 
ing which results. 

Looking ahead to the future, the Joint Com- 
mittee believes that the knowledge and basic 
skills required for instructional materials special- 
ists to do professional work in education, and 
the most likely sources of obtaining basic com- 
petencies, are as follows: 


l. Successful teaching experience: Instruc- 
tional materials specialists should first of all be 
experienced teachers. This experience may be 
acquired by years of classroom teaching, or, in 
the case of those who enter the profession with- 
out experience, through an organized internship 
program following the completion of their course 
work. It is essential that instructional materials 
specialists secure experience on curriculum com- 
mittees and that they gain experience in guid- 
ance and supervision. 

2. Foundation areas: Instructional materials 
specialists should have course work in (a) edu- 
cational administration and supervision, (b) 
principles of learning, (c) curriculum develop- 
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ment, (d) guidance and counseling, and (e) 
mass communications. Furthermore, they should 
demonstrate a working knowledge of research 
methods as applied to instructional materials. 
3. Specialized areas: Instructional materials 
specialists should have course work and in- 
service experience in the following areas relating 
directly to the nature and effctive use of ma- 
terials: (a) analysis of instructional materials, 
their nature and content; (b) methods of select- 
ing and evaluating materials, through study of 
individual media as well as through cross-media 
study by curriculum unit or grade level; (c) 
utilization of materials; (d) production of ap- 
propriate instructional materials, including lab- 
oratory work with specific media; and {e) pro- 


ADULT. SERVICES 





Committee reports and discussion of the plans 
for the San Francisco Conference prevented 
Eleanor Phinney, ASD executive secretary, 
from reporting to the division membership 
meeting on January 30. Her activities in the 
six months since she took this position present 
a picture of the work of the division that is of 
concern to all members. Her report is there- 
fore summarized and quoted in part in the 
following paragraphs. 

As an assistant in the ALA Offce for Adult 
Education, Miss Phinney was concerned with 
two projects—a study of library service to an 
aging population and a bibliography of library 
adult education—on which advisory commit- 
tees have now begun to work. Meanwhile, 
however, she has kept abreast of current litera- 
ture in the various areas of library adult edu- 
cation and continued her concern with library 
service to the aging. A report of a postcard 
survey on library services in the latter field 
was printed in the ALA Bulletin in September. 


She was appointed to the National Committee , 


on the Aging and held conferences with Rose 
Vainstein of the Library Services Branch; 
with Clark Tibbitts of the Special Staff on 
Aging; and with Wilma Donahue of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Division of Gerontology. 


cesses for the organization and maintenance of 
materials-and equipment. 

The foregoing -statement regarding instruc- 
tional materials specialists and the preparation 
they require has important implications for many 
groups, including the students and teachers who 
are to be served, the professional associations 


. concerned, and especially for those institutions 


of higher education which have responsibility 
for recruitment and professional education of 
teachers, librarians, and audio-visual specialists. 
Whatever their titles may be, specialists in the 
materials of instruction, who have a broad view 
of the field, are needed to provide essential serv- 
ices for a modern program of education. 


4 


In October Miss Phinney assisted in plan- 
ning, and with Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson took 
part in, a conference on training needs of li- 
brarians in adult education at Haven Hill, 
Mich., sponsored by the Michigan State Li- 
brary as part of its state-wide activities under 
the Library-Community Project. 

New and somewhat unexpected activities in- 
cluded the preparation of a second list of 
books for the Sears Roebuck spring 1958 
catalog. Reprints of this list on the lives of 
great Americans were sent to a wide mailing 
list and Sears Roebuck has reported receiving 
so many requests that a printing of over 
30,000 copies is nearly exhausted. 

Another new duty was the supervision of the 
grant evaluation requested by the Fund for 
Adult Education. This was carried out by 
Charles Hewitt of the Detroit Public Library. 
Of: Mr. Hewitts work Miss Phinney reports, 
“It has been a stimulating and enjoyable ex- 
perience to work with Mr. Hewitt, who has 
brought to this assignment thorough famili- 


_ arity with research methods, a fresh and un- 


jaundiced viewpoint on adult education proj- 
ects, and a sound philosophy of library serv- 
ice.” Mr. Hewitt’s report will be available 
soon after the first of April. 
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Another activity has been cooperation with 
PLA on the series of leaflets called “It’s Your 
Library” for use in Operation Library. Two 
are under way, one on library-sponsored dis- 
cussion groups and the other, undertaken with 
CSD and YASD, on book fairs. Inter-division 
cooperation in other projects is a part of the 
future program of the division. 

On the general program of the division and 
its progress, Miss Phinney reports: 

“My chief concerns have been 


l. to help the officers to establish the division 
as an operating body 

2. to discover who the members are, what kinds 
of libraries and positions they represent, and 
what their needs, abilities, and interests are 

3. to establish routines which will contribute to 
smoother operation in future years 

4, to make as much of a contribution as I can 
to establish the division as an entity, both in 
the eyes of the total ALA membership and in 
the headquarters operation 

5. to help the officers meet, on what I believe 
must this year be a minimum basis, the confer- 
ence program requirements incumbent upon 
any division 


= 


“Concrete results in some of these areas are 
as yet meager. However, the following can be 
reported, 

“The division has four standing committees 
and three special committees working, in addi- 
tion to the Joint Committee on Library Service 
to Labor Groups. With the exception of the 
Special Projects Committee, which was ap- 
pointed by Mrs. Muriel C. Javelin and operat- 
ing at the time of the Kansas City Conference, 
all these had to be organized from scratch. It 
was the task of the executive secretary to help 
the president find people to work on these 
assignments, 

“A punched card membership file, which 
will enable the user to locate members by state 
and by type of library, has been set up. 

“A regular department in the ALA Bulletin 
was planned and started with Mildred Stibitz 
as editor assisted by the executive secretary. 

“A trial run of a release, which the division 
proposes to send out at intervals to state 
library associations and state agencies for use 
in their publications, was sent out in January. 
This has been very well received and it is 
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planned to continue the service. 
“I feel that we have made a good start on 
the major tasks before us: those of establish- 


PUBLIC 


LIBRARIES 





Recent accomplishments of the division in- 
clude two new PLD Reporters, one on con- 
tracts by Mrs. Lura G. Currier, and one on 
bookmobile operation reprinted from the ALA 
Bulletin. The completed revision of the Farm- 
ers Bulletin on rural library service is the 
work of a committee headed by Hannis Smith. 
The successful Institute for State Field Con- 
sultants, proposed by the Coordinating Com- 
mittee on the Library Services Act, was con- 
ducted by the personnel section of the Library 
Administration Division. 

The dramatic developments within the 
American Association of Library Trustees 
leading to their membership promotion and 
the continuing growth of “Operation Library” 
remind one of that beanstalk of Jack’s. Many 
other projects are under way. 

Helpful suggestions will enable PLA to con- 
tinue its contribution to public libraries and 


to ALA. 


ARMED FORCES LIBRARIANS SECTION 
Proposed revised Bylaws of the Armed Forces 
Librarians Section of the Public Library As- 
sociation of the American Library Association 
are submitted herewith in accordance with 
Article X of the present bylaws, The proposed 
bylaws were drafted by the Committee on 
Bylaws of the section, and have been ap- 
proved by the board of directors of the sec- 
tion. The proposed bylaws are presented for 
the consideration of section members and for 
vote at the San Francisco Conference of the 
American Library Association. 


LOUISE LIGON 
HARRIET ROURKE 
Mrs. RUTH SHEAHAN HOWARD, Chairman 


ing the direction in which the division is to 
move, and those of locating and drawing upon 
the resources existing in thé division.” 


PROPOSED BYLAWS 
Article I. Name 


The name of this organization, a section of the 
Public Library Association of the American Library 
Association, shall be the Armed Forces Librarians’ 
Section. 


Article II. Object 


The object of this section shall be to promote 
library service and the library profession in the 
armed forces and in general; to raise standards and 
to stimulate continued professional growth; to fur- 
ther contributions of the armed forces libraries to 
the educational development and career advancement 
of service personnel; to provide educational, refer- 
ence, and recreational reading; and, through close 
liaison with other libraries, mutually to strengthen 
library service throughout the world. 


Article II, Membership, Dues, Rights, and Privileges 


Section 1. Membership. Any member of the Amer- 
ican Library Association may become a member of 
the Armed Forces Librarians’ Section by designating 
the section at the time of payment of ALA dues. 

a. Personal Member—A librarian presently em- 
ployed as such by one of the three branches of 
the armed forces. 

b. Associate Member—An individual who does not 
qualify as a personal member but who is interested 
in promoting the objectives stated in Article IT above. 

Section 2. Rights and Privileges. All personal mem- 
bers shall have the right to hold office, the right to 
vote, to serve on all committees, and to receive all 
publications which may be issued by the section. 


Article IV. Officers and Duties 


Section 1. Officers. The officers of this section shall 
be a president, a vice president, who shall also be 
the president-elect, a secretary, and a director. 

Section 2. Terms. The vice president shall be 
elected annually and the secretary shall be elected 
for a two-year term. The term of the director shall 
be for four years in accordance with the bylaws of 
the Public Library Association.’ 

Section 3. Representation. Election of the officers 


1 Public Library Association Bylaws, Article V, Section 1. 
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of this section shall be effected in a manner which 
will insure the most equitable representation of mem- 
bers employed by each of the three branches of the 
armed forces. Each office shall be rotated among 
members employed by the army, navy, and air force. 
Not more than three officers shall serve concurrently 
from any one branch of the armed forces; employees 
of each branch shall be represented by at least one 
officer at al] times. An officer, regardless of transfer 
of employment to another branch during his term of 
office, shall be considered as a representative of the 
members of the branch of the armed forces from 
which he was elected. A member of this section who 
is appointed to an office to complete an unexpired 
term shall be appointed from the same branch of 
the armed forces as that from which his predecessor 
was elected. 

Section 4. Duties. The officers of this section shall 
perform the duties usually attached to these positions 
and such others as are specified in this article or 
may be approved by the board of directors. 

a. President. The president shall serve as chair- 
man of the board of directors; shall appoint the 
chairmen of all standing and special committees; be 
an ex-officio member of such committees, without 
the right to vote except in a tie, and shall authorize 
expenditures of the funds belonging to the section 
in accordance with the policies established by the 
board of directors. 

b. Vice President, The vice president shall perform 
the duties of the president in his absence and shall 
become president to fill a vacancy in that office 
created by resignation or other cause. In such an 
instance the vice president will in addition serve his 
own term of office as president. 

c. The Secretary. The secretary shall be responsible 
for the general correspondence of the section and its 
proceedings, a record of the membership, and shall 
present a written report at the annual business 
meeting. 

d. Director. The director shall represent the section 
on the board of directors of the Public Library 
Association. 


Article V. Board of Directors 
The board of directors of this section shall consist 


$6,400,000 


worth of library service means 28 new 
branches, wide choice of openings, great 
potential. Library school grads write Per- 
sonnel Dept. 
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of the section officers and the immediate past-presi- 
dent. It shall manage the affairs of the section under 
the policies adopted by the section as a whole and 
shall have authority to make decisions for the section 
between meetings. It shall establish general policies 
governing the expenditure of funds belonging to the 
section. It may delegate specific duties and responsi- 
bilities, other than those enumerated in these bylaws, 
to the officers of this section. It shall appoint members 
to fill vacancies in office created by resignation or 
other cause, except in the case of the president, as 
noted in Article IV, Section 4b of these bylaws. 


Article VI. Sub-sections 


This section may be organized into sub-sections 
according to the regional geographical areas pre- 
scribed by the American Library Association and in 
accordance with the constitution and bylaws of the 
Association. A sub-section shall be composed of 
members of this section who work within any one 
regional area. No decisions affecting the section as 
a whole or members in other regional areas may be 
made by any sub-section. Recommendations on mat- 
ters involving the general membership of the section 
may be submitted to the secretary for consideration 
by the board of directors. 


Article VII. Meetings 


Section 1, General Meetings. The annual business 
meeting shall be held during and in connection with 
the annual conference of the American Library Asso- 
ciation. A midwinter meeting may be held in con- 
junction with the Midwinter Meeting of the American 
Library Association. 

Section 2. Board of Directors Meetings. The board 
of directors of this section shall have at least one 
regular meeting annually. Special meetings of the 
board of directors may be held at any time on call 
of the section president. A majority of the officers 
and voting members of the board of directors shall 
constitute a quorum. 


Aritcle VHI. Committees 


The president may authorize appropriate com- 
mittees as required and appoint chairmen and mem- 
bers of such committees, These shall consist of a 
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representative from each branch of the armed forces. 


Article IX. Nominations and Elections 


Section 1. Nominating Committee. Three months 
before assuming the office of president, the president- 
elect shall appoint a nominating committee of three 
members, one from each branch of the armed forces, 
to arrange for nomination of candidates for section 
officers. 

Section 2. Nominations. The nominating committee 
shall present the names of candidates in blocks of 
two names each. The candidates shall be selected in 
accordance with the restrictions set forth in these 
bylaws (Article IV, Section 3). The nominating 
committee shall file its report, together with the 
written consent of the candidates and a biographical 
sketch of each candidate, with the executive secre- 
tary of the Public Library Association. This report 
will be published in the official organ of the Public 
Library Association not less than three weeks before 
Midwinter Meeting. 

Section 3. Additional Nominations. Additional 
nominations may be made by petitions signed by not 
‘ewer than five members of the section filed, together 
with the written consent of the candidates, with the 
secretary not less than three months before the annual 
sonference of the American Library Association. 

Section 4. No person shall be nominated by the 
‘ommittee or by petition who is not a member of 
he American Library Association and whose written 
‘consent has not been filed with the nominating com- 


WASHINGTON 


REPORT 





louse action on the appropriation for the 
abrary Services Act is likely to be completed 
luring the last week of March. 

At this time we are preparing for hearings 
refore the Senate Appropriations Committee. 
\ow is the time to write senators urging their 
ctive support for the full amount of the 
uthorization, $7,500,000. Tell them about the 
rogram in your own state, pointing out what 
ias been accomplished so far, what you intend 
o do, and explain specifically how the pro- 
ram will be affected by the amount of funds 
ppropriated for the next fiscal year. Write 

letter yourself and get library trustees and 
ifluential citizens and organizations in your 
wn area to contact both of your senators 
rging their active cooperation in securing 


mittee, 

Section 5. Elections. Ballots will be mailed te 
section members from American Library Association 
headquarters. Each member shall vote for one nom- 
inee for each office in accordance with instructions 
outlined on the ballot. Ballots shall be returned to 
American Library Association headquarters and shall 
be counted by the Public Library Association execu- 
tive secretary. They shall then be mailed to the 
section secretary for verification of count. The persom 
receiving the highest number of votes for each office 
shall be declared elected to that office. In case of 
a tie vote, the winner shall be decided by lot. 


Article X. Amendments 


These bylaws may be amended by the affirmative 
vote of two-thirds of the members present and voting: 
at any annual meeting of this section upon writter 
recommendation of a committee on bylaws, provided 
that notice of the proposed amendment has beem 
given not less than one month before such a vote. 
Said notice may be given publication in the official 
organ of the Public Library Association, or may, if 
necessary, be given by direct mail. 


Article XI. 


Robert’s Rules of Order (revised), in the latest 
available edition, shall govern the section in all cases 
to which it can be applied and in which it is not 
inconsistent with the bylaws or special rules of erder 
of the section. 


by Germaine Krettek 


the maximum appropriation. 

The importance of adequate funds fer the 
Library Services Act program is pointed up by 
the response received from 43 states to a ques- 
tionnaire asking for specific information on 
how their programs under the Library Serv- 
ices Act would be reduced, if only the 
$3,000,000 recommended in the President’s 
budget was appropriated for the next fiscal 
period. From the replies received it seems 
evident that the entire program would be 
jeopardized. 

Helen A. Ridgway of Connecticut states: 
“This kind of a cut would mean firing one or 
two staff members and reducing the book budg- 
et for the newly established central book col- 
lection by about $10,000. There would be nc 
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way of using state funds to repair the damage, 
since the legislature does not meet until 1959.” 

From Michigan Mrs. Loleta Fyan writes: 
“This would cut our program in half, just 
after its beginning. It would mean abandoning 
quarters which have been rented and equipped 
this year, Five people recently hired would be 
thrown out of work. Requests for book collec- 
tions waiting to be filled would have to be 
cancelled. It would reduce activities to one 
county.” Mrs. Hazel Webster Byrnes of the 
North Dakota State Library Commission says: 
“With one-half as much money, only one-half 
as much service can be given.” 

According to the questionnaires returned to 


FOR YOUR 


INFORMATION 





Inquiries concerning the acquisition of individual 
titles listed in this column should be addressed 
to the issuing agency. 

The Atlanta Public Library’s Technical Books, 
now in its third year, is a selective list of 
books in the social, pure and applied sciences. 
Its value as a reliable source of book informa- 
tion lies in its being issued regularly as a monthly 
periodical, its opportune focusing on matters 
of current importance, and annotations which do 
not sacrifice brevity for clarity. 

Packets of library instructional materials have 
been received from the Bureau of Libraries of 
the Department of Education of the City of New 
York (110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn 1) and 
he Westfield (N.J.) Senior High School which 
nclude syllabi and lessons to prepare pupils to 
ise the school library efficiently. The Guide Book 
for Common Practices in School Work, issued 
>y the Minneapolis Public Schools is also ori- 
*nted to the student. A chapter entitled “Using 
Reference Materials” is devoted to the subject 
f examining the book, knowing your library, 
ind gathering information from books. On the 
ther hand, the Minnesota Department of Educa- 
ion in St. Paul has issued a School Library 
Manual intended primarily to serve as a guide for 
nexperienced librarians or for teachers who serve 
yart time in the library. This agency has also 
ywroduced a nine-page pamphlet on Planning 


date, planned projects for 562 counties and 
121 townships would be cancelled; 20,550.0008 
persons would not receive new or improved 
library service; 585,000 books could not be 
ordered; and 64 bookmobiles would not be 
purchased. In addition, many staff members 
would be dropped or not hired, and the impe- 
tus gained at such cost would be lost, perhaps 
irretrievably, 


The decision as to whether or not the ful 
$7,500,000 will be appropriated now rests with 
the Senate. Prompt action by all concernec 
with the future of the Library Services Aci 
program is essential. 


David K. Easton 


School Library Quarters. The Libraries in Ou: 
Schools is the manual of policy, procedures, anc 
information for the use of principals and Hibrari 
ans in the Fort Worth (Tex.) public schools. 

The Missouri State Library’s Fields Service 
Manual (Jefferson City) is an inclusive explana 
tion of the types of activities and procedure: 
which are essential to the attainment of the ob 
jectives of a state library. A Manual of Sugges 
tions and Procedures for North Carolina Book 
mobile Services (North Carolina State Library 
Raleigh) describes in detail the factors of thi 
service which can be standardized in the interest 
of greater efficiency. Musts for Georgia Book 
mobiles (Division of Instructional Materials ane 
Library Service, State Department of Education 
Atlanta) is the 1957 revision of a list of book 
which are considered basic to what is essentiall- 
a rural service. 

Volume 1, No. 1 of North Country Librarie 
signifies the realization of long-desired collabora 
tion between the State Library of New Hampshir~ 
and the Public Library Commision of Vermont 
It is their hope that this pooling of resources 
which has resulted in a publication which wil 
serve the library public of both states, represent. 
only an early stage of regional cooperation iz 
this area. 

Library Standards for South African Publi- 
Libraries is a 1957 publication of the Sout) 
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Africa Library Association, Cape Town. One can 
gain insight into differences and similarities of 
objectives in South Africa and the U.S.A. by 
ecmparing it with our own Public Library Serv- 
ices: a Guide to Evaluation with Minimum Stand- 
ards (ALA, 1956). Requests for copies should 
be directed to the Director of Provincial Library 
Service, 48 Keerom Street, Cape Town. The 
Handbook for Public Library Planning: Chil- 
dren’s Rooms is the work of Rhoda Barry of 
the Cape Provincial Library Service (P.O. Box 
3. Wakkerstroom, Transvaal). Her standards 
ard specifications for children’s rooms have 
been accepted by the South African Con- 


ference for use in the Union of South Africa. 
German Garcia’s “La Biblioteca Publica” printed 
as a supplement to Revista de Educacion (la calle 
57-777, La Plata, Republica Argentina) draws 
widely on its author’s experience of many types 
of public libraries in many Western Hemisphere 


GOODS 
AND GADGETS 


A BOOK TRUCK that is almost completely silent 
is the outstanding feature in Demco’s new in- 
culated, all-steel book truck. It is completely in- 
culated in side panels and under shelves; wheels 
and casters are redesigned with hard rubber core 
and cushion rubber 
tread, and mounted 
with a rubber pad— 
no metal to metal con- 
tact anywhere; all- 
welded steel body 
construction has no 
bolted joints to pull 
apart—torture tests 
show five times the 
strength of ordinary 
trucks; 18 gauge steel 
is used throughout. 
Two styles are avail- 
able with either two 
stationary and two 
swivel wheels, or all-swivel wheels. The three- 
shelf truck carries a minimum of 140 books, 
the three-shelf display truck can also be used 
as a portable display rack. Demco Library Sup- 
plies, 2120 Fordem Ave., Madison 1, Wis.; 89 
Wallace St., New Haven 2, Conn. 

Transcribing information from MICROFILM REC- 
ORDS is easier with ambidextrous controls on the 
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countries. The chapter on Argentina includes a 
section on university, government, private and 
public libraries. 


The Illinois State Library has sponsored a film 
about the Library Services Act entitled A Magic 
Number. It depicts a representative speaking to 
a group in behalf of cooperation for expanded 
library service within a state-wide system. It may 
be borrowed from the Illinois State Library, 
Springfield, for the cost of the return postage, 
or purchased for $75 a print. 


Beta Phi Mu, the National Library Science 
Honorary Fraternity, has published The Book of 
Beta Phi Mu. In addition to being a membership 
directory, it provides historical background and 
information concerning the requirements for 
membership. A limited number of copies are 
available at $2.50 each from Beta Phi Mu, Uni- 


versity of Illinois Library, Urbana. 


new Medalist 16mm film reader announced by 
Recordak. The film winding wheel may be placed 
on either side of the viewing screen; placing it 
on the left is paradoxically for the convenience 
of right-handed people because it leaves the 
right hand free to take notes. The winding wheel, 
the scanning lever, the orientation wheel, focus- 
ing knob and spindles for leading the film are 
all within easy reach immediately in front of the 
screen. The new gate-like aperture is self-loading 
—when the film starts moving, the aperture gate 
automatically closes and grasps the edges of the 
film in V-shaped notches. A choice of three mag- 
nifications is available: 24, 32, or 40 diameters. 
The Medalist weighs about 60 lbs., and occupies 
a desk area of only 1314” x 24”. Paper fac- 
simile prints can be made without the need of 
a dark room by using the Recordak Rapid Fac- 
simile Kit. Recordak Corp., 415 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 

RECORDINGS are protected from damage due 
to careless tone arm handling by a transparent 
guard which completely encloses the tone arm 
at all times. The new Phonogard record player 
features remote handling of the pick-up and al- 
lows placement of the tone arm anywhere on the 
record without the possibility of dropping the 
stylus on the disc. Models are completely self- 
contained and models for use with external 
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speakers or headphones are available. The Gray- 
line Co., 12243 Avenue “0,” Chicago 33, Ill. 
REPRODUCTION OF MICROFILM in card aper- 
tures containing pre-mounted negative or positive 
film makes duplicates 
of microfilmed rec- 
ords in less than a 
minute under ordi- 
nary room lighting. 
It is expected that 
there will be two ba- 
sic applications of 
the duplicating tech- 
nique. The first is 
the creation of dupli- 
cate sets of records 
or distribution; the second in instances where 
t is important to maintain the original micro- 
ilm card file intact. The machine is the Uni- 
printer, designed to process 35mm Filmsort 
Juplicards containing either unexposed Kalfax 
r diazo film. It is a manual-mechanical unit for 
ast, inexpensive reproduction of negative or 
osititve copies of microfilm images, either by 
lry heat or ammonia vapor developing process. 
“he whole operation of exposing and printing 
akes less than a minute. The Uniprinter weighs 
9 lbs.; it is 9% wide by 14” deep by 12” high, 








FOREIGN 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


© FOR SCHOOL AND PUBLIC LIBRARY USE. 
Invaluable to students. 


è BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, appealing to 
every reader. 
© A PROJECT SPONSORED BY ALA 
For new 1958 catalog write to: 


PACKAGE LIBRARY 
69-41 Groton Street, Forest Hills 75, N.Y. 





---------------- 


LIBRARIANS 
TOUR of EUROPE 


Visit famous Libraries and Archives in France, ! 
England, Holland, Germany and Italy. Special | 
introductions. 21 days. Departures every day. i 





See your local Travel 
Agent for details or write . 


THOS. S. DUFFY 


TRAVEL CO. 
Hotel Onondaga Bldg. 
Syracuse, New York 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 











and equipped with an automatic reset timer 
which controls exposure time. Power is 110-125 
volts AC. Filmsort, Dexter Folder Co., Pear. 
River, N. Y. 


CuHairs designed with slightly extended back 
legs which, when flush with the baseboard, save 
walls from costly dam- 
age are featured by 
Globe-Wernicke. At least 
one inch of space is left 
between the chair and 
wall surface, eliminating 
redecorating costs for 
paint or paper damaged 
in common wall-chair 
collisions. The chairs are 
satin aluminum and are 
tailored in a variety of 
colors and durable up- 
holstery materials. Globe-Wernicke, Cincinnati. 





VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS, Inc., announces the 
appointment of Mark Andrews as general sales 
manager, and William F. Scott as Eastern Divi- 
sion sales manager. Mr. Andrews had previcusly 
been sales manager of the company’s Library 
Products Division. 





AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU 


HOSE who are trained in the field of library are 

more in demand this year. Our offices are re- | 
quested to make recommendations for librarians and 
assistant librarians to universities, colleges and public 
schools. 

The American College Bureau operates in all divi- 
sions in the university and college field, while tke 
affiliated office, Fisk Teachers Agency, covers all 
fields in educational work from pre-school throagh 
college and university. Both organizations are ex- 
cellently equipped to render service to institutions 
that need librarians for we have a large library 
division and librarians are continually registering fcr 
advancement, 





28 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4, Ill. 
OUR SERVICE IS NATION-WIDE 





New A48c Atlas 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


By Edgar B. Wesley, Ph.D. 


96 pages 39 in color 
Size 8!/2x11” 

Deals with social, eco- 

nomic, human, political, 

and military facters of 

history. Clothbound. 


meee ie 
Write for circular H23 


DENOYER-GEPPERT 
COMPANY 


5235 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 40, Illinois 


ur UNITED STATES -: - 


lts llistor MAPS 


Price, postpaid 





CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISEMENTS 





FOR SALE 
SEARCH SERVICE is one of our specialties. 


Fereign books and periodicals current and out- 
of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White 
P_ains, N.Y. 

LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and 
rebind leather and cloth books for a few cents 
ecch. 16 oz. bottle—$3.95. Ideal for old powdery 
leather. In use by rare book departments of many 
great libraries. Liquick Leather, 534 Boylston 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINE SPECIAL- 
ISTS. Established 1889. Largest and best selec- 
tiens anywhere. We also welcome your list of 
Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine Service, 
Serials Dept., 56 E. 13th St., New York 3. 

OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service. Spe- 
cialists in supplying out-of-print books as listed 
in all library indices (Granger; Essay & Gen. 
Lit.; Shaw; Standard; Fiction; Biography: 
Lamont; Speech; etc. . . .). Want lists invited. 


25 East 4th St., New York 3. 


WANTED TO BUY 
AUTOGRAPHS. Write for free brochure which 


tells how you can get top cash prices for letters 
ard documents of famous people, etc. All trans- 
actions confidential. Charles L. Hamilton Auto- 
graphs, Inc. 515 Madison Ave., New York 22. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
world wide 


L_BRARIANS urgently needed for schools, col- 
leges, public and technical libraries, etc., CRU- 
SADE, largest magazine of educational opportu- 
nities also contains Administrative positions, 
Summer Jobs, Graduate Awards and Student Aid. 
No fees. Apply direct. Highly recommended 
since 1952. Members’ qualifications, school and 
library vacancies listed FREE. This is an im- 
portant publication for you and your library. 
l issue, $1.00; 12 issues, yearly, $5.00. NEW 
WORLD-WIDE SUMMER PLACEMENT DI- 
RECTORY. Excellent for librarians who have 
the summer free and for your library. 1000’s of 
opportunities in all states, many foreign lands. 
Includes camps, resorts, summer theatres, 
ranches, travel tour agencies, earning free trips 
to Europe, study awards, etc. Earn, learn and 
travel while you vacation. Complete information 


including salaries. Price $2.00. NEW GRADU- 
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ATE AWARD DIRECTORY. First compilation 
of Graduate Awards ever prepared for librarians 
and educators to subsidize the continuation of 
their education in over 320 Universities, 42 States 
and 31 Foreign Countries. (Stipends $200- 
$10,000.) Complete and specific information. 
Price $2.00. CRUSADE, Dept. AL, Box 99, 
Greenpt. Sta., Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 

LIBRARIES seeking professional staff will 
find Library Placement Exchange an eflective 
contact and recruitment medium. Each $12.00 
subscription permits a library to advertise free 
an unlimited number of job vacancies. Semi- 
monthly; nationwide. LPE, Dept. 1, Box 172, 
Ben Franklin Sta., Wash., 4, D.C. 


east 
CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN with degree of 


professional experience for active children’s room 
in a library serving a population of 17,000. Vil- 
lage on Long Island Sound with good commuting 
to New York City. Salary about $5000, 36 hr. 
week, Retirement, one month vacation, civil serv- 
ice. Larchmont Public Library, Larchmont, N.Y. 

READY to take charge of active branch with 
minimum supervision? Desirable salary, commu- 
nity, associates. Write or phone Robert G. New- 
man, Public Library, Pittsfield, Mass. 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS in 16mm Sound- 
film. Full-length feature for permanent lease. 
“Extraordinarily Good. . . .” The Sat. Review. 
For rate and brochure write: BRANDON 
FILMS. INC., Dept. ALA, 200 West 57th St., 
New York 19, N.Y. 

EXCEPTIONAL professional experience offer: 
full, well-rounded, practical, as asst. librarian in 
fine, small public lib. Emphasis on cataloging 
but expected to learn and sometimes handle all 
else. Excellent opportunity for beginner with zeal 
and imagination. Usual vacation and benefits. 
Librarian, Herkimer Free Library, Herkimer, 
DX. 

LIBRARIANS. Reference, Children’s & Young 
People, and General, salary $5200-$6700. 2 years 
experience in responsible position required. Also 
Junior Librarians, salary range $4600-$5200. 
Beautiful new air-conditioned building and two 
attractive branches 17 miles from New York City. 
Eligibility for N.Y. State certification. Liberal 
vacation and sick leave, N.Y. State Retirement 
and Social Security. Excellent opportunity for 
alert persons of good professional qualifications. 


B-151 
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CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN—Head of Depart- 
nent for public library in Ohio city. Library 
legree and at least five years experience in 
arge city library required. Challenging position 
or person with initiative and administrative 
bility. Will supervise children’s work in all 
ranch libraries. Write for details B-150. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN—Combined Public and 
school Library Hastings, Michigan, County Seat 
{€ Barry County. Population, 6700. Within 35 
niles of Grand Rapids, Kalamazoo and Battle 
areek. Position open July 1, 1958. Bachelor’s 
legree plus one year of library training minimum 
equirement and Michigan teacher’s certificate 
equired. Salary depends on training and ex- 
erience, minimum $4600. Annual increments, 
me month’s vacation. Liberal sick leave. Modern 
ibrary. Pleasant working conditions. Apply to 
a H. Lamb, Supt. of Schools, Hastings, Mich. 

COUNTY LIBRARY DIRECTOR: Have the 
un of starting brand-new county library. Board 
ust appointed; state and federal funds granted 
nd available now. 50,000 population in metro- 
iolitan Twin Cities area in Minnesota. Salary 
pen-——dependent upon qualifications. Library 
legree required, county library experience desir- 
ble. Staff must be hired, bookmobile and other 
quipment to be purchased; lots of money for 
iooks. Write: William A. McKenzie, Secretary, 
inoka County Library Board, 404 Keith Rd., 
uircle Pines, Minn. 

BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN: Library School 
raduate to head a county department. Depart- 
aent has two and one quarter time clericals with 
nother professional position to open July 1. 
alary range $4180 to $4540, dependent on ex- 
erience. Sick leave, vacation, Blue Cross and 
ocial Security are available. Write George A. 
curtis, La Porte County Library, La Porte, Ind. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN: Exceptional op- 
ortunity to develop juvenile services in estab- 
shed City and County Library system serving 
population area of 70,000. Located at the foot 
f the Fox River Valley on beautiful Lake Win- 
ebago. Four season recreational area, skiing, 
oating, swimming. Four hour drive from Chi- 
ago, half hour to Lake Michigan. Beginning 
alary $4485 with ten (10) increments to $5787. 
‘osition on salary scale is determined by qualifi- 
ations and experience. Usual benefits: One 
ionth vacation, City Retirement and Social Se- 
urity, Sick Leave, etc. Apply E. G. McLane, 
irector, Fond du Lac Public Library, Fond du 
ac, Wis. 

ASSISTANT CATALOGER needed to do gen- 
ral cataloging and to take special responsibility 
xr cataloging of laboratory school library ma- 


terials. Open September 1958. Experience and 
M.S. in L.S. required. Faculty rank of instruc- 
tor. Beginning salary $4800 on ten-months basis 
plus additional salary for summer session. Li- 
brary staff members receive all regular college 
vacations. Apply: Walfred Erickson, Librarian, 
Eastern Michigan College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

REFERENCE AND READER’S ASSISTANT 
or Branch Librarian for a public library in a 
university city, twenty-five minutes from the Chi- 
cago Loop. L.S. Degree required. Prefer someone 
under 40 years. Four weeks vacation, sick leave, 
hospital insurance benefits, excellent municipal 
pension plan with Social Security. Salary $4300 
up. Write Librarian, Evanston Public Library, 
Evanston, Hl. 

LIBRARIAN WANTED: Livingston County 
Memorial Library, Chillicothe, Missouri has an . 
opening for a qualified person to serve as head 
librarian. Persons interested, please contact Mrs. 
R. Russell, Route #5, Chillicothe, Mo. 

HEAD OF CHILDREN’S SERVICES, begin- 
ning salary $5000. Library degree required; ex- 
perience desirable. Five day, 40 hour week, 
four-week vacation, retirement and Social Se- 
curity. Apply: Miss Eleanor Plain, Librarian, 
Public Library, Aurora, Il. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN, beginning salary 
$4400. Library degree but no experience re- 
quired. Five day, 40 hour week, four-week vaca- 
tion, retirement, and Social Security. Apply: Miss 
Eleanor Plain, Librarian, Public Library, Aurora, 
Hi. 

southwest 
CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. To take charge of 
Children’s Department in modern publie library 
building, city of about 40,000. Will have full 
time assistant and three student assistants. Will 
also have charge of bookmobile giving service to 
school areas with a professional bookmobile li- 
brarian and driver. Person with correct qualifica- 
tions would receive $3960 per year in a range 
designed to advance to $4332 per year in two 
years. Apply, Librarian, Hutchinson Public Li- 
brary, Hutchinson, Kan. 

HEAD CATALOGER for General Reference 
and Research Department. Some reference work 
also required. L.S. degree. Experience in state 
work and interest in political science desirable. 
Salary $4296-$4980, civil service exempt, lon- 
gevity bonuses, 384% hour week, month vacation, 
Social Security. For further information apply 
to Louise McNeal, State Library, Topeka, Kan. 

ASSOCIATE, leading in few years to head 
librarian of library in fast growing city of over 
20,000. Applicant must have L.S. degree, diversi- 
fied experience and flexibility. Beautiful air-con- 
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ditioned library, retirement plus Social Security, 
3 week vacation, sick leave. Real opportunity for 
librarian with vision. $3800-$4200 depending on 
qualifications. Write Librarian, Carnegie Library, 
Yuma, Ariz. 


mountain plains 


HEAD LIBRARIAN. Friendly Western Nebras- 
ka community of 17,000. Library school degree 
and experience required. Staff of 6. Book collec- 
tion, 35,000. Social Security. 3 weeks vacation. 
Sick leave. Salary $4800-$5100. Challenging op- 
portunity for right person. Inquire: Miss Nell 


Hartman, President, Board of: Trustees, North 
Platte -(Neb.} Public Library. 


pacific northwest 


TWO POSITIONS open now. Order librarian 
and Documents librarian needed for rapidly 
growing library in lovely mountain region. Good 
working conditions, congenial staff. Salary from 
$4700, depending on experience and education. 
Month’s vacation, 2 weeks sick leave, Social 
Security, good retirement plan. Library degree 
essential; year’s experience useful. Wonderful 
climate; near Sun Valley, Yellowstone, Tetons. 
Apply E. Oboler, Librarian; Idaho State College, 
Pocatello, Idaho. 

OREGON STATE LIBRARIAN. The present 
State Librarian retires on December 31, 1958. 
The position entails the administration of a 
large general library, legislative reference serv- 
ice and the leadership of a dynamic extension 
program. Interested applicants address commu- 
nications to: Nathan Berkham, Trustee, Chair- 
man of the State Librarian Selection Committee, 
1030 S.E. 56th Ave., Portland 15, Ore. 


far west 


CITY LIBRARIAN $7440-$8940. City of Santa 
Ana, Calif. (75,000). Requirements: Graduation 
from accredited library school and seven years 
of professional library experience including three 
years in a responsible supervisory capacity. Civil 
service benefits. State Retirement System. Posi- 
tion open July 1. Construction starts on new 
main library in very near future. Obtain applica- 
tions from Personnel Department, Room 307, 
City Hall, Santa Ana, before April 14. 

A SUPERVISING LIBRARIAN—Reference 
work; Supervising Librarian—Order Work. Sal- 
ary: $5328-$6468. City-county library needs ap- 
plicants for above positions due to advancement 
and retirement. Openings available by April 
1958. Applicants must be from ALA accredited 
schools with at least five years of professional 
public library work. Two years experience re- 
quired in reference work or order work specif- 
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ically, including supervisory experience. Posi- 
tion reclassification now under study. For further 
information and application forms write Director 
of Library Service, Public Library, Stockton and 
San Joaguin County, Stockton, Calif. 


hawaii 


LIBRARY OF HAWAII has openings for experi- 
enced Science and Industry Librarian, salary 
$4572-$5316 and for Senior Catalog Librarian, 
salary $4176-$4920. Accredited library school 
degree required. Retirement plus Social Se- 
curity, sick leave, 4 weeks’ vacation. Annual 
circulation over 1,450,000. Progressive system 
offers opportunity for professional and personal 
growth. Apply: Librarian, Library of Hawaii, 
Honolulu 13, Hawaii. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WOMAN desires change in position. One year 
library school. M.A. in literature. High school 
teaching and 12 years college library experience. 
Prefer cataloging or acquisitions in midwest 
college. Available July 1. B 80-W 

POSITION as librarian or head of technical 
processes wanted by woman having excellent 
background in research libraries. Library degree. 
Prefer Southwest or West in university or re- 
search library. Also interested in teaching library 
science. B 85-W 

MAN, Experienced Librarian, 48 MSLS Co- 
lumbia. Available now, Boston or Southern New 
England. B 90-W. 

WOMAN, 34, M.A.L.S., 6 years junior college 
library experience, desires summer position in 
college or public library. Prefers West or North- 
east. Available June 15. B 86-W. 

MAN, age 35, B.S., M.A.L.S., eight years ex- 
perience, desires position as director of public 
library. Available July 1. B 87-W. 

CATALOGER. Mature woman with fifth year 
library schoo] degree and M.A. in English would 
like to make a change. Have been nearly twelve 
years in present position. Interested in position 
of responsibility in Northeast or certain sections 
of Midwest, Prefer September opening but can be 
available sooner. Salary open. B 88-W. 

NO DEGREE. Professional public library as- 
sistant for 15 years, Seeks interesting, responsible 
position in southwest. Available now. B 89-W. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line. ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 


voucher forms are required for billing, 
please send them at the time advertise- 
ments are submitted for insertion. 
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and the men whose imagination and conviction built it! 


For the millions to whom Encyclopaedia Britannica has been a household term, for 
everyone who has ever “checked the facts in the Britannica”, here is the dramatic 
story behind a world-wide and respected educational institution. From the lives of the 
dynamic and inspired personalities—Horace Hooper, Walter Jackson, General Robert 
E. Wood, William Benton—who have guided the Great E B through almost two cen- 
turies of growth, Herman ‘Kogan has woven a fascinating story of business and 
educational enterprise. As co-author of Bet a Million! The Story of John W. Gates; 
Big Bill of Chicago; and Give the Lady What She Wants; Mr. Kogan displays a breezy 
journalistic style that makes The Great E B an exciting adventure in reading. 100% 
returns policy. Advertising helps available. 464 pages. $4.95 


JNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS Chicago reich 
Tug 


new high in convenience 


the plasti-kleer® 


= SIMPLEX 


adjustable 
BOOK JACKET 
COVER 








IN ROLLS . . . convenient for storage 
OR SHEETS .. . cut and ready to use 
ponent 


o EASIEST PROCESSING EVER! ... One piece 
construction, Just insert jacket — fold to 
exact height. Colorful paper backing adds 
body . . . speeds jacketing . . . prevents 
“creeping” of dust wrapper. 
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e EFFECTIVE PROTECTION! .. . Thin yet dur- 
able paper backing cushions binding .. . 
Tear resistant Mylar* Film protects jacket. 
Can be put on to fully cover book’s top and 
bottom edges (points of greatest wear). 
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e FOR BOOKS WITHOUT JACKETS ... Paper 
backing is pleasant green color... can be 
used without dust wrapper. 


e ONE SIZE COVERS 75% OF BOOKS PUB- 
LISHED . . . 9” size folds to fit % of your 
books. 12” & 16” sizes take care of the bal- 
ance. For extra economy — 8”, 10” and 14” 
sizes are available. “Mylar Polyester Film — 

Req'd TM- E 1. duPont de Nemours & Co. 
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WRITE FOR SAMPLE AND | | 
COMPLETE INFORMATION: | | | INDUSTRIES 
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SAREE PASE DICE By: 





| 90 East Alpine Street, Newark 5, New Jersey 
| ii e | 189950. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 25, California 
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IAY COVER 


‘oo often overshadowed by the 
omance of the Golden Gate 
iridge, the Bay Bridge is a more 
raceful structure. It springs aloft 
rom the streets of Oakland, hur- 
les Yerba Buena Island, and 
ptrals gracefully into the heart 
if San Francisco. Spanning a dis- 
ance of eight miles, tt is the long- 
st suspension bridge in the world. 


‘he ALA Bulletin is the official 
ournal of the American Library 
issociation and publishes ma- 
erial of general interest to li- 
rarians and those interested in 
he library world. Its authors’ 
pinions should be regarded as 
heir own unless ALA endorse- 
aent is noted. 


\cceptance of an advertisement 
oes not imply endorsement of 
he product by the American Li- 
rary Association. 


“he ALA Bulletin is partially in- 
lexed in Education Index and 
ibrary Literature. A microfilm 
dition is available from Univer- 


ity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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RUNNY PASTE 


* Greater adhesive power 
* “Flows on” Smoothly 
* Easy to thin—never lumpy 


Even though the new plastic ad- 
hesives are wonderful, there’s nothing 
better than Runny Paste...wherever 
you want something to stick perma- 
nently! Use it for pasting book pockets, 
bookplates, or for attaching labels. It’s 
a powerful adhesive...especially eff- 
cient on ungummed materials. It’s ex- 
tra flexible and free from crumbling or 
peeling...it spreads evenly, smoothly, 
quickly. Sold in concentrated form... 
available in pint, quart, or gallon sizes. 


Write for Test Sample! 


Madison 1, Wis. « 








EICO cisrary SUPPLIES 


New Haven 2, Conn. 
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THE BULLETIN BOARD 


The ACRL Monographs, previously sold from 
the headquarters office of the Association of Col- 
lege and Research Libraries, are now being sold 
by the ALA Publishing Department. Order, dis- 
count, and returns policies are uniform with 
those of all ALA publications. The change im- 
plements action taken by the ACRL Board of 
Directors at the 1958 Midwinter Meeting: “That 
ACRL’s Board of Directors concur in the deci- 
sion reached as a result of management evalua- 
tion at ALA Headquarters that fiscal, production, 
promotion, and billing procedures for the ACRL 
Monographs Series be transferred to ALA’s Pub- 
lishing Department but that all editorial preroga- 
tives remain with ACRL.” Rolland E. Stevens of 
the Ohio State University Libraries is editor of 
the series. David K. Maxfield of the University 
of Michigan Libraries was the first editor. The 
series began in 1952 and now numbers twenty 
titles. * 


The School Library Association of California, 
Northern Section, has organized a memorial fund 
in honor of the late Jewel Gardiner. Miss Gar- 
diner had directed elementary school libraries in 
Sacramento for 28 years and had been most 
active in the California Association all that time. 
She was well known throughout the United 
States for her contribution to school libraries 
because of her book Administering Library Serv. 
ice in the Elementary School, published by ALA 
Throughout her crowded career, she worked dili- 
gently for recruitment to the profession and was 
personally responsible for numerous decisions 
to enroll in library school. 

The memorial fund is to be used as a loan 
fund to aid students enrolled in library school: 
in California. Preference probably will be giver 
to those who plan to be school librarians. Con 
tributions or communications should be ad 
dressed to Jessie E. Boyd, chairman, Jewe. 
Gardiner Memorial Fund, 1025 Second Ave. 
Oakland 6, California. 


* 


The Exchange of Persons Committee of the ALA 
International Relations Round Table is gather 
ing information about American librarians whe 
have worked abroad and foreign librarians whi 
have worked in the United States. Each sucl 
person is asked to enter on a 3 x 5 slip the fol 
lowing information: Name, address, librar 
where currently employed, area of servic 
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abroad, name and address of foreign library, 
time of service abroad. The chairman of the 
committee, Mary Duncan Carter, asks that this 
information be sent to her at the Department of 
Library Science, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, before June 1, 1958. 

* 


“Librarians sometimes become a little jaded, no 
doubt. They hand out books in the same way that 
an ordinary merchant hands out his goods, and 
they may come to think of their books as a kind 
of more durable grapefruit or as a sort of per- 
manent prepared cereal. They cannot see the 
really important part of the whole business: the 
things that happen to a person’s mind when he 
reads a book which has meaning for him. Being 
shut off fairly effectively from the major results 
of their activity, it requires a periodic act of 
imagination on their part to remember the whole 
picture, to recall that the impact of a book on 
a human mind can be a great event. When they 
become faint-hearted and weary, let librarians 
reflect on the fact that one of the first acts of the 
tyrant is to destroy books, those dangerous pur- 
veyors of ideas. Public librarians are the com- 
munity’s custodians of this most dangerous of 
weapons—-with that weapon in our hands, we 
stand an excellent chance of winning the battle 
against ignorance and prejudice.” —W. J. Bonk 
in “The Public Library: Democratic or Equali- 
tarian Institution?” 
* 
Professor Edward A. Wight of the University 
of California library school has been granted a 
year’s leave of absence to serve as director of 
research for the California Public Library Com- 
mission. The February issue carried a short 
article on this commission by John E. Smith. 
* 


Collections of children’s paintings from the City 
of Paris are being offered for exhibition through 
the French Embassy, Cultural Division, 972 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 21. The 600 paintings have 
been grouped in units of 50 and are the work 
of public school children 9 to 17 years old. The 
exhibits are offered free except for transportation 


charges. 
* 


In THE LIBRARY 


With four books on Charles the Great, 
The librarian walked straight 
Fo the freshman. But the four 
Titles made the student roar: 
‘Miss, I told you clear and plain 
. need books on Charlemagne!” 
—Panos D. Bardis, Albion College, Mich. 





“Academy 
Award!” 








This is an 
a Air Force Cap... 


... and this is AMES Freestanding 
Shelving, proudly wearing an Air Force 
cap because it has been selected for in- 
stallation in the growing academic 


- library of the new, ultra-modern Air 


Force Academy at Colorado Springs, 


Colorado! 
W.R.AMES CO. 


TOOT DEMPSEY ROAD 
MILPITAS, CALIFORNIA 


Since 1910 


Representatives in principal cities 
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NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK witt BE HELD AGAIN IN 1959, UNDER A DECISION 
REACHED BY. THE NATIONAL Book COMMITTEE WITHIN A FEW DAYS AFTER 
THE CONCLUSION OF THE 1958 OBSERVANCE. ACCORDING TO ALL REPORTS, 
THE FIRST NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK WAS A TREMENDOUS SUCCESS AND AN 
INCALCULABLE AMOUNT OF GOODWILL AND INTEREST WAS GENERATED FOR 
BOOKS AND READING AND LIBRARIES. AN ESTIMATED 5,000 COMMUNITIES 
PARTICIPATED. ALL WHO ARE INTERESTED IN THE IMPROVEMENT AND 
EXTENSION OF GOOD LIBRARY SERVICE FEEL A DEEP SENSE OF GRATITUDE 
TO THE NATIONAL Book COMMITTEE, ITS STEERING COMMITTEE FOR 
NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK, TO THE DIRECTOR FOR THE WEEK AND HIS ABLE 
STAFF, AND TO ALL WHO CONTRIBUTED SO GREATLY TO THIS SUCCESSFUL 
AFFAIR. ALA AND LIBRARIANS EVERYWHERE WILL GREATLY WELCOME THE 
OPPORTUNITY TO COOPERATE EVEN MORE WIDELY IN 1959, 


THe March MEMO TO MEMBERS sato: "THIS COLUMN WOULD LIKE TO RUN A 
LISTING OF ALL LIBRARY BOARDS REPORTING 50% OR MORE TRUSTEE MEM= 
SERSHIP IN THE ALA." To THE FOUR LIBRARIES LISTED IN APRIL, THE 
FOLLOWING CAN NOW BE ADDED: 


100% Trustee MEMBERSHIP = 


Denver (CotorAno) PusLic LIBRARY = "ONE OF THE FIRST LIBRARIES 
IN THE COUNTRY (1924) TO HAVE ALL MEMBERS OF ITS COMMISSION 
MEMBERS OF THE ALA." 

FLoraL Park (New York) PUBLIC LIBRARY 

GARY (C ÎNDIANA) PUBLIC LIBRARY. ~ "Has HAD 100% TRUSTEE MEMBER 
SHIP IN ALA FoR 'UMPTEEN’ YEARS." 

Lake County (INDIANA) PusLic LisrARY BoarD = "LOO% MEMBERSHIP 
SINCE 1940," 

Loursvitce (Kentucky) Free Pustic LIBRARY 

MICHIGAN STATE LIBRARY 

MonTCLAIR (New JERSEY) LIBRARY 

Newark (New Jersey) PusLic LIBRARY = "ALL HAVE BEEN MEMBERS 
FOR MANY YEARS." ; 

PATERSON (New JERSEY) Free Pustic LIBRARY 

Prince Georce's County (MARYLAND) MEMORIAL LIBRARY 

. San Diego Cacrirornta) Puertc LIBRARY =- "100% MEMBERSHIP FOR 
A GOOD MANY YEARS." 

SANTA BARBARA (CALIFORNIA) PUBLIC LIBRARY 

Tuusa (OKLAHOMA) PuBLIC LIBRARY = "FOR A LONG NUMBER OF YEARS 
THE TPL HAS BEEN IN THE 100% GROUP," 


More THAN 50% TRUSTEE MEMBERSHIP - 


CHARLOTTE AND MECKLENBURG CounTY (NORTH CAROLINA) PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Cuicgaco (ItLinoss) Pusric LIBRARY 


JOHN He ÜTTEMILLER, DIRECTOR of tHE ALA LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY FEASIBILITY 
Stupy (See Memo tro MEMBERS, FEBRUARY AND APRIL, 1958) wite 
ESPECIALLY WELCOME SUGGESTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS FROM THE 
LIBRARIANS OF SMALL AND MEDIUM-SIZE LIBRARIES. HE CAN BE 
ADDRESSED AT YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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THE WASHINGTON OFFICE HAS RECEIVED ADDITIONAL SUPPORT. LET ME 
EXPRESS THE APPRECIATION OF EVERYONE FOR THE FOLLOWING CONTRIBU= 


TIONS: l 
CONNECTICUT LIBRARY ASSOCIATION - $ 50 
MARYLAND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION - $100 
NORTH CAROLINA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION ~ $200 
TENNESSEE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION - $100 


AND A SPECIAL NOTE OF APPRECIATION TO Lire MEMBER George fF, 
BOWERMAN FOR HIS CONTRIBUTION OF $10. 


WITH THE SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE JUST AROUND THE CORNER, IT MAY 
SEEM UNUSUALLY EARLY TO TALK ABOUT THE 1960 CONFERENCE, BUT SINCE 
CONFERENCE PLANNING GOES ON SEVERAL YEARS IN ADVANCE OF THE 
ACTUAL CONFERENCE THE STAFF iS ALWAYS AT WORK, IN ONE WAY OR 
ANOTHER, ON SEVERAL CONFERENCES AT THE SAME TIMEe MrRe REMLEY AND 
| HAVE JUST RETURNED FROM MONTREAL TO EXPLORE CONFERENCE FACILITIES 
IN PREPARATION FOR THE 1960 Joint CONFERENCE OF THE CANADIAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION AND THE ALAe WE WERE GREATLY AIDED ESPECIALLY BY . 
ELIZABETH MORTON, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE CANADIAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION, KATHLEEN JENKINS, LIBRARIAN OF THE WESTMOUNT (MONTREAL) 
PugLic LIBRARY, AND Miss CECILE SAINT=JORRE, PRESIDENT OF THE 
QUEBEC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION WHO GRACIOUSLY INVITED US TO A MEETING 
OF THE QLA ON THE EVENING OF APRIL ĝe 


UNDER A GRANT OF $12,125 FROM THE COUNCIL ON LIBRARY RESOURCES, INCeo, 


THE ALA iS CONDUCTING A SURVEY OF DEFICIENCIES IN LIBRARY SERVICE 
IN THE UNITED STATES» THis Library Resources Fact FINDING PROJECT 
WILL SEEK TO GATHER, ANALYZE, AND MAKE WIDELY AVAILABLE, FACTUAL 
INFORMATION ON THE NEEDS AND SHORTAGES THAT EXIST IN LIBRARIES OF 
ALL TYPES. RALPH M., DUNBAR, HEAD OF THE LIBRARY SERVICES BRANCH 
IN THE U., Se OFFICE OF EDUCATION UNTIL HIS RECENT RETIREMEMT, HAS 
BEEN APPOINTED DIRECTOR OF THE PROJECT., 


Tue Otp DOMINION FOUNDATION, INCORPORATED, HAS MADE A GRANT TO THE ALA 


OF $16, OOO FOR TWO BASIC STUDIES ON PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE TO CHIL= 


DREN. THESE STUDIES WILL BE CONDUCTED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE ALA 
LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION DIVISIONe WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
OF LIBRARY SCIENCE WILL DIRECT THE STUDY ON ORGANIZATIONAL PATTERNS 
OF LIBRARY SERVICE TO CHILDREN IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES, AND THE HEAD- 
QUARTERS OFFICE oF LAD WILL SUPERVISE THE PERSONNEL STUDY OF 


CHILDREN'S SERVICE» 


Davio He CLIFT 
ApriL 16, 1958 EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


ALA Conferences: San Francisco, July 13-19, 1958; Washington, D.C., 
June 21-27, 1959; Montreal, June 19-25, 1960; Cleveland. 1961 (tenta- 
tive). Midwinter Meeting: Chicago; January 27-30, 1959. 
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“THERE F's ‘SADVENTURE” 
BOOKS FOR BOYS AGE 11 T017 


Pe aren 


` oi 


Keep pace with youth’s growing interest in the won- 
drous new worlds of the physical sciences. Here are 
thrilling adventures into scientific career-fields, told in 
fascinating fiction form, yet factually accurate in every 
detail. Young readers share the experiences of youthful 
Sam and Randy Morrow who learn opportunities and 
requirements of each career-field, perform simple home 
experiments that youngsters can duplicate easily. Even 
aptitude tests are included. See the titles below. 


There’s Adventure in 
CHEMISTRY 


Describes various branches 
of industrial chemistry, 
Illustrated. 156 pages. 


There’s Advsnivre: in 
ELECTRONICS 


Explores ‘‘electronic 
brains”, TV, hi-fi, radio, 
etc, Illustrated. 170 pages. 


There’s Adventure in 
ATOMIC 
ENERGY 


Explains atom structure, 
nuclear reactor functions. 
Illustrated. 174 pages. 


Ae 


i f , ; ; rs Goren ) oe eee f cree E- ee ology F ž 
CAREER | “THERE'S ADVENTURE” | C220? | AOLKETS | | MEEQRULOGY' iEn aer | AREDIOGY 
ae BOOKS TO BE Mi a 72 


PUBLISHED IN 
MONTHS TO COME 








Meteorology Jet Aircraft Archeology ‘Medicine 


or oeer reo euousver, POPULAR MECHANICS PRESS chicaco 1, itunors 





Geology | Rockets 


IN CANADA: THOS. ALLEN, LTD., TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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SERRER 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK QUESTIONNAIRE 


National Library Week State Committee Chairmen have reported 
generally on the widespread activities during the observance, March 
16-22, giving a good idea of the national picture. However, most im- 
portant is what happened on the local level. To help plan next year’s 
observance, we are eager to know about the experiences of individual 
librarians and trustees. Therefore, would you please fill in and return 
this form—with additional comments and suggestions on a separate 
page—to: David H. Clift, Executive Secretary, American Library 
Association, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


The general results of National Library Week in my community are 


Excellent Good Fair Poor 


1, Did National Library Week help you to tap new resources and enlist new allies 
to promote greater sustained interest in library service in your community? If so, 
in what ways? 


2. What program features were particularly successful? 


3. How did you like the Promotion Aids? 


4. What promotion pieces were most useful? 


(over) 


I e A e e et e a pa a a me i E a A e i ed ee ea a G ae pi y a i e me re 


5. Do you have any suggestions for changes in future NLW organization, procedures, 
and materials? 


Name 
T E a a Cer a Sem aE ne eee N 
Type of library: College [] School [J Public 1 Special [0 


Address 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK QUESTIONNAIRE 


(This questionnaire appears on both sides of the preceding perforated sheet.) 


National Library Week State Committee Chairmen have reported generally on 
the widespread activities during the observance, March 16-22, giving a good idea 
of the national picture. However, most important is what happened on the local level. 
To help plan next year’s observance, we are eager to know about the experiences of 
individual librarians and trustees. Therefore, would you please fill in and return this 
form—with additional comments and suggestions on a separate page—to: David H. 
Clift, Executive Secretary, American Library Association, 50 East Huron Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 


The general results of National Library Week in my community are 
Excellent Good Fair Poor 


l. Did National Library Week help you to tap new resources and enlist new allies 
to promote greater sustained interest in library service in your community? If so, 


in what ways? 
2. What program features were particularly successful? 


3. How did you like the Promotion Aids? 


4. What promotion pieces were most useful? 


5. Do you have any suggestions for changes in future NLW organization, procedures, 
and materials? 


Name 


Title 


Type of library: College (J School C] Public [| . Special [O 


PN RS a st tt ee ey 


VERTICAL . . . 


You can arrange your Card Catalog in a variety 
of ways using Gaylord Sectional Units. Side by side, 
back to back, vertical or horizontal cabinets are 
easily assembled with these modern units that inter- 
member and match perfectly. 











Made of oak and maple, in 
either light or dark finish. Im- 
mediate shipment. 


Other styles of Gaylord 
Card Catalog Cabinets are il- 
lustrated and described in the 
complete catalog. 


jo. “the house of prompt, friendly, personal service” 


B- a moan eme aoan Saans E AA P NE E E E O tn EREN ase PEONO AN E E E E 
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library Gaylord Bros. Inc. 


supplies SYRACUSE, N.Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 





: 


Mininiai gerne e merit 


May 1958 


EDITORIAL 





The San Francisco Conference 


Everything that goes into making an ALA 
conference worth while is concentrated in San 
Francisco this year. 

There are a few cities in the world whose 
names alone make the heart beat a little faster. 
San Francisco, with its spectacular location 
among hills, bays, islands, bridges and penin- 
sulas, its fine hotels and restaurants, its variety 
of shops and markets, its breezy cosmopolitan 
atmosphere, is one of them. Those who know 
the city want to return; those who don’t, know 
that they have something to look forward to. 

Even before the conference program was 
announced there were indications that attend- 
ance this year would be heavy. The program, 
which has now been released in tentative form 
and begins on page 305 of this issue, is bound 
to spur interest even higher. The conference 
planners have outdone themselves this year— 
the program has both solid substance and bril- 
liant highlights. 

o Among the guest speakers are Quincy 
Howe, Luther Evans, Mark Schorer, Robert 
Blum (president of the Asia Foundation), 
and James D. Hart (editor of the Oxford 
Companion to American Literature). 

è Recognizing the importance of San Fran- 
cisco’s avant-garde artists, the Children’s Serv- 
ices Division has included a Poetry-Jazz Re- 
cital by poet Lawrence Ferlinghetti and a 
group of musicians in its pre-conference Po- 
etry Festival. 

è Ralph Ellsworth, Verner Clapp, Raynard 
Swank, and Ralph Ulveling are scheduled to 
appear on a single program, the Resources 
and Technical Services Division’s General 
Session. 

o The RTSD Resources Committee is spon- 
soring a panel discussion, Proposal to Pub- 
lish a National Subject Union Catalog. Any- 
one who is inclined to dismiss such a proposal 
as visionary should be reminded that the 
present National Union Catalog began publi- 
cation six months after a similar panel dis- 
cussion at the Philadelphia Conference. 


e Marietta Daniels chairs a panel discus- 
sion on the Development of the Subject Head- 
ing Code for RTSD’s Cataloging and Classi- 
fication Section, with Maria Teresa Chavez, 
president of the Mexican Librarians’ Associa- 
tion, as one of the panelists. 

° Copying methods specialists from Co- 
lumbia, Ann Arbor, Berkeley, and MIT will 
present new copying methods at another 
RTSD section meeting. 

This random name-calling is intended only 
to show the caliber of the visiting team and 
the home-town talent. Resources and Techni- 
cal Services Division meetings have been 
singled out not because they are better than 
others, but because they are typical of the 
variety and importance of this year’s division, 
section, committee and round table meetings. 

One topic—the ALA reorganization—has 
almost disappeared from the program. Its 
absence will not be mourned. Our three years’ 
preoccupation with internal affairs was neces- 
sary, but it drained off much time and energy 
that can now be turned back into their proper 
channel—the growth and development of li- 
braries and librarians. This year the ALA 
member begins to reap the benefit of the 
reorganization in a conference program which 
shows the flexibility of programing and the 
responsiveness to membership participation 
which the new organization allows. 

Besides the five ALA-sponsored pre-con- 
ference meetings and-the Mid-Pacific Library 
Conference which will be held in Hawaii July 
19-25, a large number of other institutes, 
workshops, and conferences are scheduled 
up and down the West Coast before and after 
the conference period. Some of them were 
listed in “Before and After San Francisco,” 
pages 249-50 of the April issue. 

Vacation-bound after the conference, a few 
lost souls will inevitably wander into the 
wasteland of Southern California, which has 
managed—no one knows how—to acquire 
some reputation as a recreation area. The 
majority will of course turn north. Vancouver, 
British Columbia, has considerately scheduled 
its first Annual International Festival to be- 
gin July 19 (see page 333), thus robbing the 
conference-goer of his last excuse for fore- 
going a trip to California’s vacationland, the 
Pacific Northwest. 
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AENA, 7 
SBR oY ata u 


Weary SY: 





GIVES YOU THE CLEAREST PICTURE 


...of how your future library should 
look. Our "LIFE-LIKE’ Planning Service 
is described in Circular C-553. Send 


for a copy and for the name of your 





local New Life dealer. 


SJÖSTRÖM OF PHILADELPHIA 


| ? 
Designers and Manufacturers of OW LIBRARY FURNITURE 


JOHN E. SUOSTROM COMPANY 
1717 N. TENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 
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77th Annual ALA Conference, San Francisco, California, July 18-19, 1958 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


Compiled and Edited by Cora M. BEATTY 


Chief, Conference Program Arrangements 


Pre-Conference Meetings 


INSTITUTE ON USING TV IN LIBRARY i 
ADULT EDUCATION 
July 12-13, 1958 
Sponsored by the Adult Services Division and 
the Audio-Visual Committee 
Chairman, Mrs. Elizabeth Wright Evans, Public 
Library, Seattle, and chairman, Audio-Visual 
Committee TV Subcommittee 
Coordinator, Eleanor Phinney, Adult Services 
Division, ALA Headquarters 
Advance registration only. Registration fee, 
$3.00. For application blanks, write to Miss 
Phinney. Registrations liniited to 150. No 
applications accepted after June 21. 


Saturday, July 12, 10:00-11:30 a.m. 
Why Use Television for Adult Education—Pos- 
sibilities and Problems 
Presiding, Mrs. Raymond B. Allen, member, Los 
Angeles Public Library Board, and member, 
KING-TV Television Community Council, Los 
Angeles 


Speakers—Dr. John Dodds, Professor of English, 
Stanford University, and others to be an- 
nounced l 


Saturday, July 12, 1:30-4:30 p.m. 
“How To Do It” 
Presiding, Jonathan C. Rice, program manager, 
KQED, San Francisco 
Moderator, Richard S. Hart, television coordi- 
nator for adult services, University of Wash- 
ington 


Demonstrations by TV studio staff members 


Saturday, July 12, 8:00-9:30 p.m. 
Local Live Library Shows 


Presiding, William H. Brett, II, Public Library, 
Oakland 


Discussion leader, Ida Goshkin, Public Library, 
Akron 


Viewing and discussion of sample kinescopes 


Sunday, July 13, 9:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m. 
Resources for Programing 
Presiding, Mrs. Elizabeth Wright Evans 
Speakers, Mrs. Carol Levene, independent tele- 
vision producer, and Bill Dempsey, KPIX, 
San Francisco 


Sunday, July 13, 2:00-4:30 p.m. 
How to Make Use of Existing Shows, a panel 
discussion 
Presiding, Harding Lemay, publicity director, 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., and panelist, “Books 
in Profile” 


Panel members—Mildred Freed Alberg, execu- 
tive producer, “Hallmark Hall of Fame”; 
Lewis Freedman, producer, “Camera Three,” 
CBS-TV; Richard D. Heffner, moderator- 
producer, “The Open Mind,” WRCA-TV, New 
York 


Sunday, July 13, 9:00-10:30 p.m. 
What Television Can Do for Your Library 
Presiding, Irving Lieberman, School of Librarian- 
ship, University of Washington, Seattle 
Panel discussion by librarians 
Question period 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LIBRARY 
TRUSTEES WORKSHOP 
July 13 
Sponsored by the American Association of Li- 
brary Trustees, a section of the Public Library 
Association, to be held in Bellevue Hotel 
Registration fee, $8 including luncheon 
President, Mrs. Merlin Moore, 1807 Battery, 
Little Rock, Ark.; secretary, Mrs. Samuel 
Berg, 8523 Schreiber Drive, Munster, Ind. 
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Workshop Cochairmen: Mrs. Benjamin Saks, 


612 Pierce St, Gary, Ind, and James C. 
Howe, 444 Marshall St., Gary, Ind. 

Theme: U. S. Focus on Education—a Challenge 
to Libraries 


Sunday, July 13, 8:30 a.m.-12:00 noon 


Registration, 8:30-9:30 A.M. 

Presiding, Mrs. Benjamin Saks 

Role of the Library in a Changing Society— 
speaker to be announced 

These Are Our Problems—small discussion 
groups 

Leader, Esther Mae Henke, Oklahoma State Li- 
brary, Oklahoma City 


Sunday, July 13, 12:30-2:00 p.m. 


Luncheon meeting 

Presiding, Percy C. Heckendorf, Canfield Build- 
ing, Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Introduction of guests 


Sunday, July 13, 2:00-4:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Mrs. Walter Lee Gray, 817 North- 
west 39th St., Oklahoma City 
The Tools of Our Trade—a symposium 
Membership Associations—Mrs. Merlin Moore 
The Printed Word—Mrs. Bertha Hellum, Con- 
tra Costa County Library, Martinez, Calif. 
The State Library Agency—speaker to be an- 


nounced 
Audio-Visual Materials—speaker to be an- 
nounced 


Presiding, Mrs. Glenn Balch, 1114 Houston 
Road, Boise, Idaho 

Working Together—a panel discussion with rep- 
resentatives of national organizations 

Questions and discussion 

Discussion leader: Ruth Warncke, Library-Com- 
munity Project, American Library Association 


INSTITUTE ON CATALOG CODE REVISION 
July 9-12, 1958 


Sponsored by the Cataloging and Classification 
Section of the Resources and Technical Serv- 
ices Division and Stanford University Libraries, 
to be held at Stanford University 

Chairman, Wyllis E. Wright, Catalog Code Re- 
vision Committee (Williams College Library, 
Williamstown, Mass.) 

Registration fee, $15; with room and board, 
$50 

Advance registration before May 15 is required 
and should be made with Margaret Windsor, 
Stanford University Libraries. 
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Speakers and session leaders: 

Wyllis E. Wright—General philosophy and 
structure of the code 

Mary Darrah Herrick—Rules governing the 
assembly of the works of one author and 
the editions of individual works 

F. Bernice Field—-Entry of serials under suc- 
cessive titles or under the successive names 
of a corporate body 

M. Ruth MacDonald—Entry of corporate body 
under successive names 

Laura C. Colvin—Entry of all institutions 
under name rather than place 

Arthur B. Berthold—Treatment of form sub- 
headings under governments and other 

- bodies 

Joseph Rogers—Miscellaneous rules including 
the entries for congresses, conferences, etc. 

Susan M. Haskins—The problem of indirect 
subdivisions under corporate headings 

Andrew Osborn—International aspects of code 
revision 

Papers of the speakers will be distributed in ad- 
vance to registrants. 


POETRY FESTIVAL 
July 10-12, 1958 
Villa Hotel, San Mateo, Calif. 
Sponsored by the Children’s Services Division 
President, Charlemae Rollins, Hall Branch, 
Public Library, Chicago 
Program chairman, Rosemary Livsey, Los An- 
geles Public Library, Los Angeles 
Arrangements chairman, Mrs. Mae Durham, 
State College Library, San Francisco 
Festival registration fee, $5.00, plus room and 
board. Room rates per day range from $8-$10 
for singles, $11-$13 for doubles, and $12-$16 
for twin or studio lanai. Send request for 
room reservations and advance Festival regis- 
tration, with check or money order for $10 
to Betsy Schilpp, Reservation Manager, Poetry 
Festival, Villa Hotel, San Mateo, Calif. 


July 10, Thursday, 2:00-6:00 p.m. 


Registration 
Exhibits of poetry books and recordings 


July 10, Thursday, 6:30 p.m. 
Dinner meeting 


Poetry-Jazz Recital-——Lawrence Ferlinghetti, poet, 
and group of San Francisco jazz musicians 


July 11, Friday, 9:30 a.m. 


Speaker, Mrs. May Hill Arbuthnot, author of 
Time for Poetry 
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July 11, Friday, 12:30 p.m. 

Luncheon meeting 

Speaker, Mrs. Annis Duff, author of Bequest of 
Wings and Longer Flight 

Speaker, Lillian Morrison, Compiler of Touch 
Blue and Yours Till Niagara Falls, and Assist- 
ant Coordinator of Work with Young People, 
New York Public Library 


July 12, Saturday, 9:30 a.m. 
Speaker, Arna Bontemps, poet, and librarian, 
Fiske University, Nashville, Tenn. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE AND 
SMALL COLLEGE LIBRARY BUILDINGS INSTITUTE 


July 11-12, 1958 
Sponsored by the Buildings Committee for Col- 
lege and University Libraries of the LAD Sec- 
tion on Buildings and Equipment, to be held 
at Richard A. Gleeson Library, University 
of San Francisco, 2130 Fulton St., San Fran- 
cisco 


Conference 


GENERAL SESSIONS 
FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


Monday, July 14, 8:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Lucile M. Morsch, President 

Official Welcome 

Introduction of Local Committee 

Address--Luther Evans, Director 
Unesco, Paris, France 

Presentation of the Trustees Citations—Estellene 
Walker, chairman, PLA Jury on Citation of 
Trustees 


General, 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
IW ednesday, July 16, 8:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Margaret I. Rufsvold, Second Vice 
President 

Introduction of Mary V. Gaver, President, Ameri- 
can Association of School Librarians 

School Library Standards Report—Frances 
Henne, cochairman, AASL Standards Com- 
mittee 

Presentation of Grolier Scholarship Awards— 
Mary Helen Mahar, chairman, Grolier Scholar- 
ship Award Committee 

Libraries in Education—Dr. O. Meredith Wilson, 
President, University of Oregon, Eugene 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


Thursday, July 17, 9:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Emerson Greenaway, First Vice Presi- 
dent and President-Elect 


Chairman, Edwin T. Coman, Jr., University of 
California Library, Riverside 

Registration fee, $25, includes meals Friday 
noon through Saturday noon, accommodations 
for Friday night, bus trip to new library build- 
ings, and copy of Institute Proceedings. Ad- 
vance registration by June 10 is requested. 
Send reservations, with check for $25 to: Ed- 
win T. Coman, Jr., librarian, University of 
California, Riverside, Calif. 


Friday, July 11, 10:00 a.m. 
Friday, July 11, 1:30 p.m, 
Saturday, July 12, 9:00 am. 

Presiding, Edwin T. Coman, Jr. 

Preliminary building plans of junior college and 
small college (enrollment 2500 or Jess) libra- 
ries presented and discussed 

Discussion of the needs and requirements of 
junior college libraries 


Saturday, July 12, 1:30 p.m. 
Tour of new library buildings 


Meetings 


Introduction of Robert B. Downs, chairman, In- 
tellectual Freedom Committee 

Address—Quincy Howe, news analyst and his- 
torian, New York 

Presentation of the Second ALA Liberty and 
Justice Book Awards, and citations to pub- 
lishers—by a member of each jury 

Responses by award winners and by publishers 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 

Friday, July 18, 8:30 p.m. 
Presiding, Lucile M. Morsch, President 
Election Committee Report—Wayne M. Hartwell, 

chairman 

Introduction of new officers 
Inauguration of incoming president 
Inaugural address—Emerson Greenaway 


ALA COUNCIL 


Monday, July 14, 10:00 a.m. 
I ednesday, July 16, 2:00 p.m. 
Presiding, Lucile M. Morsch, President 
Report of the President—Miss Morsch 
Report of the Executive Secretary-——-David H. 
Clift 
Committee on Constitution and Bylaws——Benja- 
min A. Custer, chairman 
Committee on Headquarters Location—-Gertrude 
E. Gscheidle, chairman 
Committee on Membership Participation at Mid- 
winter—Helen M. Focke, chairman 
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Committee on Chapter Alternates—Neal R. Har- 
low, chairman 

Awards Committee—Wyman W. Parker, chair- 
man 

Committee on Pattern for Council Deliberations 
—-Mary D. Herrick, chairman 

Appointment of Council Nominating Committee 

Committee on Organization—Robert W. Sever- 
ance, chairman 


Note: The Council will meet for breakfast on Mon- 
day, July 14, 8:30-9:30 a.m. 


ALA MEMBERSHIP MEETING 


Thursday, July 17, 10:00 a.m. 
Presiding, Lucile M. Morsch, President 
Constitution and Bylaws Committee—Benjamin 

A. Custer, chairman 
Resolutions Committee 

Walter, chairman 
Presentation and announcement of ALA Awards 


Report—Alpheus L. 


PROGRAM OF DIVISIONS, ROUND TABLES, 
COMMITTEES, AFFILIATED ORGANIZA- 
TIONS AND OTHER GROUPS 
ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 
President, Ida Goshkin, Public Library, Akron; 
executive secretary, Eleanor Phinney, ALA 

Headquarters 


Wednesday, July 16, 10:00 a.m. 
Joint meeting with the Audio-Visual Committee, 
ACRL, CSD, and YASD 


For program see Audio-Visual Committee 


Wednesday, July 16, 12:15 p.m. 


Luncheon meeting 

Jointly sponsored with the Young Adult Services 
Division 

Adult Education’s Role in International Under- 
standing 

. Speaker—Dr, Paul H. Sheats, Director, Univer- 
sity of California Extension, Los Angeles, and 
vice chairman, U. S. National Committee for 
Unesco 

Comments by representative librarians 


Thursday, July 17, 2:00 p.m. 
Joint meeting with the Young Adult Services 
Division 
For program see Young Adult Services Division 
Friday, July 18, 10:00 a.m. 


Membership meeting 
Division activities—reports from committees 
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President’s report—Ida Goshkin 
Inauguration of incoming president 
Introduction of new officers 


Library Service to Labor Groups 
Joint Committee 


Chairman, Mrs. Dorothy Kuhn Oko, Service to 
Trade Unions, New York Public Library, New 
York 


Wednesday, July 16, 10:00 a.m. 


Right-to-Work Laws, What Librarians Need to 
Know about Them 

Speakers-—-to be announced 

Discussion 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LIBRARY TRUSTEES 


(Section of Public Library Association) 


President, Mrs. Merlin M. Moore, 1807 Battery, 
S.E., Little Rock, Ark.; secretary, Mrs. 
Samuel Berg, 8523 Schreiber Drive, Munster, 
Ind. 


Sunday, July 13, 7:00 p.m. 
Dinner meeting 


Tuesday, July 15, 10:00 am. 
Membership business meeting 


ACTION COMMITTEE 
Tuesday, July 15, 4:30 p.m. 


Chairman, Carl H. Read, 321 N. Lima St., Bur- 
bank, Calif. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 
Tuesday, July 15, 4:30 p.m. 
Chairman, George W. Coen, Lancaster, Ohio 


NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 
Monday, July 14, 9:30 a.m. and 2:00 p.m. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 
President, Mary Virginia Gaver, Graduate School 
of Library Service, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N.J.; executive secretary, Eleanor 


E. Ahlers, ALA Headquarters 


Sunday, July 13, 7:00 p.m. 


Polynesian Buffet Supper, The Village 

Tickets, $5.50. Reservations with check or money 
order by June 30 to Mrs. Elsie Holland, P.O. 
Box 244, Martinez, Calif. 


Monday, July 14, 2:00 p.m. 


Luther Burbank Junior-High School 
Presiding, Elenora Alexander, Vice President 
and President-elect 
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School Library Standards—Group Discussion 
and Evaluation 
Background Information—Frances Henne, 

School of Library Service, Columbia Uni- 

versity, New York, and Ruth Ersted, Minne- 

sota State Department of Education, St. Paul 
School Library Quarters—Virginia McJenkin, 

Fulton County Board of Education, Atlanta 
Buzz session groups and leaders: 

Elementary School Libraries—Mrs. Alice 
Brooks McGuire, Sara Fenwick, Jean 
Lowrie, Mrs. Dilla MacBean, Miriam 
Peterson, and Mrs. Lois Pilson 

Junior High-School Libraries—Sybil Baird, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Morgan, and Mrs. Dora 
Hay 

Senior High-School Libraries—E. Ben 
Evans, Mrs. Helen Bennett, Othella Den- 
man, Myrtle Dunlap, Naomi Hokanson, 
and Gertrude May 

Libraries in Twelve Grade Schools—Eliza- 
beth Hodges, Nancy Jane Day, and Ingrid 
Miller 

Vocational School Libraries—Mrs. Lillian 
Shapiro, and Dorothy Schumacher 

District and Country School Librarv Units 
—Elinor Yungmeyer, Lauretta McCusker, 
and Evelyn Thornton 

Supervision of School Libraries and Cen- 
tral Processing-—~Sara Jaffarian, Mattie 
Ruth Moore, Margaret Moss, Mrs. Carrie 
Robinson, and Mrs. Lillian Batchelor 

Tour of School 
Tea in Library 


Tuesday, July 15, 8:00 a.m. 
Sir Francis Drake Hotel 


State Assembly Breakfast 

Tickets, $3.50. Reservations with check or money 
order by June 30 to Mrs. Elsie Holland, P.O. 
Box 244, Martinez, Calif. 


Tuesday, July 15, 2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Mary Virginia Gaver 

Business meeting 

Secondary School Teacher and Library Services 
—-a report of the National Education Associa- 
tion Study—Dr. Sam M. Lambert, Director, 
Research Division, National Education Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D.C. 

Panel discussion by librarians and teachers 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE LIBRARIES 


President, Mrs. Carma R. Zimmerman, State Li- 
brary, Sacramento, Calif.; secretary, Esther 


Mae Henke, Oklahoma State Library, Okla- 
homa City; executive secretary, Mrs. Grace T. 
Stevenson, ALA Headquarters 


Tuesday, July 15, 10:00 am. 


Theme: Function of State Libraries in Research, 
Surveys, and Field Studies. 

Types and Uses of Research, Field Studies and 
Surveys—Robert D. Leigh, School of Library 
Service, Columbia University, New York 

Questions and discussion 

Who is to Make the Study—a symposium 
State Library ?—-Mrs. Phyllis I. Dalton, State 

Library, Sacramento, Calif, 

Contract for professional researcher? What 
kind?—-Edward A. Wight, School of Li- 
brarianship, University of California, Berke- 
ley 

Implementation of Completed Studies—Live 
Annotations, five-minute highlights of success- 
ful and/or unsuccessful experiences. 

What factors caused success or failure? 

Current Management Study of Wisconsin Li- 
brary Commission—S. Janice Kee, Wiscon- 
sin Library Commission, Madison 

Pacific Northwest Library Development Sur- 
vey—Irving Lieberman, School of Librarian- 
ship, University of Washington, Seattle 

Recent Michigan Studies—Jean Johnson, 
Michigan State Library, Lansing 

Statewide Studies in Connecticut—Helen A. 
Ridgway, State Bureau of Library Services, 
Hartford 

Local Studies in California—Dorothy M. Sin- 
clair, California State Library, Sacramento 


Tuesday, July 15, 8:30 p.m. 


Scope and Standards of Selected State Library 
Functions, a committee report---Alton H. Kel- 
ler, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 
` Legislative Reference Service 
Distribution of State Publications, exclusive 
of Exchange Programs 

Acquisition, Organizing, and Servicing of All 
Government Publications 

Law Library Services 

Reference Services to Other Departments of 
State Government 

Collection, Preservation, and Use of State 
Historical Materials 

Fields of Acquisition, and Book Selection Poli- 
cies of State Libraries, a committee report 

Plan for Exchange of Studies, Manuals, Bulle- 
tins, and Statistics among State Libraries, a 
committee report 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY HISTORY ROUND TABLE 
Chairman, Wayne Shirley, Finch College Library, 
New York; secretary, Louis Shores, Library 
School, Florida State University, Tallahassee 


WV ednesday, July 16, 4:30 p.m. 


James L. Gillis—Peter T. Conmy, Publie Library, 
Oakland 

Mary F. Isom—Bernard W. Van Horne, Library 
Association, Portland, Ore. 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE 
AND RESEARCH LIBRARIES 


President, Eileen Thornton, Oberlin College 
Library, Oberlin, Ohio; executive secretary, 
Richard B. Harwell, ALA Headquarters 


Tuesday, July 15, 8:30 p.m. 


The Harrassed Humanities—Mark Schorer, au- 
thor and professor English Department, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley 

Business meeting 


College Libraries Section 


Chairman, Martha L. Biggs, Lake Forest College 
Library, Lake Forest, Ill.; secretary, Esther 
M. Hile, University of Redlands Library, Red- 
lands, Calif. 


Tuesday, July 15, 2:00 p.m. 

Place of Rarities in the College Library—L. 
Dorothy Bevis, School of Librarianship, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle 

Business meeting 


Junior College Libraries Section 


Chairman, Mrs. Lula K. Pratt, Connors State 
Agricultural College Library, Warner, Okla.; 
secretary, William K. Grainger, Bakersfield 
College Library, Bakersfield, Calif. 


Tuesday, July 15, 10:00 a.m. 


Address—Dr. Hugh G. Price, Consultant, Bureau 
of Junior College Education, Sacramento, 
Calif. 

Keeping the Junior College Librarian Informed 
on New Books—Orlin C. Spicer, Morton High 
School and Junior College Libraries, Cicero, 
Til. 


Discussion 


Tuesday, July 15, 12:30 p.m. 
Luncheon 
Presiding, Irene E. Mensing, City College Li- 
brary, San Francisco l 
Business meeting 
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Rare Books Section 


Chairman, Marjorie G. Wynne, Rare Book Room, 
Yale University Library, New Haven, Conn. 


Tuesday, July 15, 4:30 p.m. 


Business meeting, including action on establish- 
ing a Rare Books Section 
Address——speaker to be announced 


Wednesday, July 16, 4:30 p.m. 


Rare Book Collections in the Bay Area, a sym- 
posium 

Speakers: Kenneth Carpenter, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley; George Hammond, Bancroft 
Library, University of California, Berkeley; 
Richard Dillon, Sutro Branch, California State 
Library, San Francisco; Donald C. Biggs, 
California Historical Society; San Francisco; 
David Magee, Book Club of California; Philip 
T. McLean, Hoover Library, Stanford, Calif.; 
and J. Terry Bender, Stanford University Li- 
brary, Stanford, Calif. 


Standards Committee 


Chairman, Felix E. Hirsch, State Teachers Col- 
lege Library, Trenton, N.J. 


Tuesday, July 15, 10:00 a.m. 


New Standards for College Libraries—Felix E. 
Hirsch 

Panel discussion 

Panel members—college and university librari- 
ans, to be announced 


Subject Specialists Section 


Chairman, Edward A. Chapman, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute Library, Troy, N.Y. 


Tuesday, July 15, 2:00 p.m. 


Address—-Thomas Kuhn, Professor, University 
of California, Berkeley 

Summary of Conference on Iron Curtains and 
Scholarship: the Exchange of Knowledge in 
a Divided World—~Howard W. Winger, Gradu- 
ate Library School, University of Chicago 


Teacher Education Libraries Section 
Chairman, E. Walfred Erickson, Eastern Michi- 
gan College Library, Ypsilanti; secretary, 
Gertrude W. Rounds, State Teachers College 
Library, Oneonta, N.Y. 


Tuesday, July 15, 10:00 a.m. 
Growing Pains: Diagnosis and Prescription for 
Libraries of Rapidly Expanding Teacher-Edu- 
cation Institutions, a panel discussion 
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Panel members—to be announced 
Business meeting 


University Libraries Section 


Chairman, Robert H. Muller, University of Mich- 
igan Library, Ann Arbor; secretary, Charlotte 
K. Anderson, University of New Hampshire 
Library, Durham 


Monday, July 14, 2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Carl W. Hintz, University of Oregon 
Library, Eugene 
The Academic Library and the Development of 
Lifetime Reading Interest 
Nature of the Problem—Lester E. Asheim, 
Graduate Library School, University of Chi- 
cago 
Role of the Library—Ralph E. Ellsworth, Uni- 
versity of Colorado Library, Boulder 
Business meeting—Robert H. Muller, presiding 


ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL AND INSTITUTION 
LIBRARIES 


President, Margaret M. O’Toole, U. S. Veterans 
Administration Hospital Library, Minneapolis; 
secretary, Martha W. Stovall, U. S. Veterans 


Administration Hospital Library, Perry Point, 
Md. 


Monday, July 14, 1:00-4:00 p.m. 

Tour to University of California New Medical 
Center Library, with other stops of local in- 
terest. 

Tea at Medical Center Library 


Tuesday, July 15, 12:30 p.m. 
Luncheon meeting 


Tuesday, July 15, 2:00 p.m. 


Speaker—to be announced 
Business meeting 
Social hour 


AUDIO-VISUAL COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Mrs. Muriel C. Javelin, Public Li- 
brary, Boston 


ednesday, July 16, 10:00 a.m. 


Jointly sponsored with Adult Services Division, 
American Association of School Librarians, 
Association of College and Research Libraries, 
and Young Adult Services Division 

Using Films, Recordings and Books to Promote 
International Understanding—Julien Bryan, 
film producer and lecturer, International Film 
Foundation, Inc., New York 


Mr. Bryan’s new film on Russia will be shown 
and its use demonstrated. 


CHILDREN’S SERVICES DIVISION 


President, Charlemae Rollins, Hall Branch, Pub- 
lic Library, Chicago; executive secretary, Mil- 
dred L. Batchelder, ALA Headquarters 


Tuesday, July 15, 7:30 p.m. 
Newbery Caldecott Awards Dinner 
Tickets $8.50 including gratuities. Send reser- 
vations with check or money order to Mrs. 
Jean Bishop, Public Library, Richmond, Calit. 
Tickets may be called for at the Newbery 
Caldecott ticket table near ALA Central 
_ Ticket Desk after conference opens. 
Presentation of the medals—-Elizabeth Nesbitt, 
Library School, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, chairman, Newbery Calde- 
cott Awards Committee: 
Newbery Medal to Harold Keith for Rifles for 
Watie (Crowell) 
Caldecott Medal to Robert McCloskey for 
Time of Wonder (Viking) 


Wednesday, July 16, 10:00 a.m. 


Theme: International Responsibilities of Chil- 
dren’s Librarians 

Speakers: Jack Dalton, director, ALA Interna- 
tional Relations Office; and Mrs. Rollin Brown, 
President, National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Los Angeles 


Thursday, July 17, 8:00 a.m. 
Membership meeting 
Announcement of Frederic G. Melcher Scholar- 
ship 
Invitations for nominations for second Laura 
Ingalls Wilder Award and for second Auri- - 
anne Award 


EXHIBITS ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Virgil Gentilin, Educational Division, 
Simon and Schuster, Inc., 186 W. 52nd St., 
New York 


Tuesday, July 15, 2:00 p.m. 
Business meeting 
Committee reports 
Chairman’s report 
Election of Officers 
General discussion 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS ROUND TABLE 
Chairman, Mrs. Kathleen B. Stebbins, Public Li- 
brary, Detroit; secretary, John Lester Nolan, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 
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Sunday, July 13, 5:30 p.m. 
Far East Cafe 


East-West Dinner 

Jointly sponsored with the International Rela- 
tions Committee, and Library Administration 
Division Public Relations Section 

Presiding, Lucile M. Morsch, President, Ameri- 
can Library Association 

Toastmaster, William S. Dix, Princeton Univer- 
sity Library, Princeton, N.J. 

Address—Robert Blum, President, The Asia 
Foundation, San Francisco 

Tickets, $4.00. Send reservations with check or 
money order and self-addressed stamped re- 
turn envelope before June 15 to Mr. Marion 
Milczewski, Reservations Chairman, East-West 
Dinner, General Library, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley 4, Calif. 


Thursday, July 17, 2:00 p.m. 


Joint meeting with International Relations Com- 
mittee and Library Education Division 

Presiding, Mrs. Kathleen B. Stebbins 

‘Library Education Abroad—reports on some re- 
cent international library activities 

Speakers: 

Jack Dalton, ALA International Relations 
Office, Charlottesville, Va.—background re- 
port 

Marietta Daniels, Columbus Memorial Library, 
Pan American Union, Washington, D.C.— 
report on South America 

Elmer Grieder, Stanford University Libraries, 
Stanford, Calif.—report on Turkey 

` Harold Lancour, Library School, University of 
Illinois, Urbana—report on Africa 


Thursday, July 17, 4:30 p.m. 


Business meeting 
Election of officers 


JUNIOR MEMBERS ROUND TABLE 
Chairman, Shirley L. Kohn, San Jose State Col- 
lege Library, San Jose, Calif. 
Tuesday, July 15, 8:00 a.m. 
Coffee Hour 


Open Membership Meeting and Round Table 
Discussion of current library issues. 


LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION DIVISON 
President, Louis M. Nourse, Public Library, St. 
Louis; executive secretary, Haze] B. Timmer- 
man, ALA Headquarters 
Wednesday, July 16, 10:00 a.m. 


Presiding, Louis M. Nourse 
Membership Meeting 
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What is Good Library Administration ?—a panel 
discussion 
Panel members—to be announced 

President’s report 

Reports of section chairmen 

Report of recruiting committee 

Report of election committee 

Introduction of new officers 

Inauguration of incoming president 


Buildings and Equipment Section 


Chairman, Arthur T. Hamlin, University of Cin- 
cinnati Library; secretary, M. Bernice Wiese, 
School Libraries, Maryland Department of Ed- 
ucation, Baltimore 


Wednesday, July 16, 4:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Arthur T. Hamlin 
Program and business meeting 


ARCHITECTURE COMMITTEE FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Chairman, Raymond E. Williams, Public Library, 
Minneapolis 


Wednesday, July 16, 8:30 a.m. 


Preliminary building plans of two small libraries 
will be presented and discussed. 


Thursday, July 17, 4:30 p.m. 


Preliminary building plans of two medium-sized 
libraries will be presented and discussed. 


Friday, July 18, 4:30 p.m. 


Preliminary building plans of two large libraries 
will be presented and discussed. 


Financial Administration Section ` 
Chairman, Ralph H. Parker, University of Mis- 
souri Library, Columbia; secretary, Margaret 

B. Freeman, Public Library, Brooklyn 


Wednesday, July 16, 4:30 p.m. 
Presiding, Ralph H. Parker 
Performance Budgeting 
Business meeting 


Governmental Relations Section 
Chairman, Ralph Hudson, Oklahoma State Li- 
brary, Oklahoma City; secretary, Louise A. 
Nixon, Nebraska State Library Commission, 
Lincoln 


Friday, July 18, 10:00 a.m. 


Presiding, Ralph Hudson 

Discussion of Revision of the Copyright Law 

The Library Services Act and Other Pending 
Federal Legislation Affecting Libraries 

Business meeting 
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Library Organization and Management Section 


Chairman, Roger B. Francis, Public Library, 
South Bend, Ind.; secretary pro tem, David C. 
Weber, Harvard University Library, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


Thursday, July 17, 4:30 p.m. 


Joint meeting with LAD Personnel Administra- 
tion Section 

For program see LAD Personne] Administration 
Section 


Thursday, July 17, 5:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Roger B. Francis 
Business meeting 


Personnel Administration Section 


Chairman, Howard M. Smith, Free Library, 
Philadelphia; secretary, Marjorie C. Donald- 
son, Public Library, Pasadena, Calif. 


Thursday, July 17, 4:30 p.m. 


Joint meeting with LAD Library Organization 
and Management Section 

Presiding, Howard M. Smith and Roger B. 
Francis, Public Library, South Bend, Ind. 

Efficient Utilization of Library Personnel 

Business meeting 


Public Relations Section 
Chairman, Mrs. Gretchen G. Conduitte, Public 


Library, Jacksonville, Fla.; secretary, Neal 
Austin, Public Library, High Point, N.C. 


Friday, July 18, 8:30 a.m. 


Presiding, Mrs. Gretchen G. Conduitte 
Program and business meeting 


FRIENDS OF LIBRARIES COMMITTEE 


Chairman, William R. Holman, Public Library, 
San Antonio 


Tuesday, July 15, 12:30 p.m. 


Luncheon meeting 
Speaker to be announced 
Why Friends of Public Libraries? a symposium 
Presiding, Mrs. Buford B. Payne, First Vice 
President, Friends of Public Library, Berkeley, 
Calif. 
Differences between Responsibilities of Trus- 
tees and Friends 
Activities and Programs of Friends of Librar- 
ies—reports on programs of a metropolitan, 
a medium-sized, and a small community 
Goodwill and Public Relations 
What are the Problems and How to Solve 
Them 


Recruiting Committee 


Chairman, Myr] Ricking, Public Library, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


Thursday, July 17, 2:00 p.m. 


How the Person-to-Person Recruiting Program 
Operates 

The Role of Each Librarian in This Program 

Discussion 


LIBRARY EDUCATION DIVISION 


President, Mrs. Florrinell F. Morton, Library 
School, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge; executive secretary, Robert L. Gitler, 
ALA Headquarters 


Wednesday, July 16, 8:30 a.m. 
Membership business meeting 
Committee reports 
Constitution and Bylaws revision 
Teachers Section business meeting 

Bylaws revision 


Wednesday, July 16, 10:00 a.m. 

Joint meeting with LED Teachers Section 

Presiding, Mrs. Florrinell F. Morton 

Moderator, Mrs. Kathleen B. Stebbins, Public 
Library, Detroit 

Four- and Five-Year Library Education, a panel 
discussion 

Panel members: Sister Mary Edmund, Depart- 
ment of Library Science, College of St. Cath- 
erine, St. Paul; Elizabeth Nesbitt, Carnegie 
Library School, Pittsburgh; Margaret I. Rufs- 
vold, Library Science Division, University of 
Indiana, Bloomington; Kenneth H. Fager- 
haugh, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh; Alan L. Heyneman, New York Public 
Library, New York 


Thursday, July 17, 2:00 p.m. 
Joint meeting with International Relations Round 
Table and International Relations Committee 
For program see International Relations R.T. 


Teachers Section 
Chairman, Irving Lieberman, School of Librari- 
anship, University of Washington, Seattle; 
secretary, Irene M. Hansen, Department of 
Library Science, State Teachers College, Em- 
poria, Kan. 


WV ednesday, July 16, 10:00 a.m. 
Joint meeting with Library Education Division 
For program see Library Education Division 
LIBRARY PERIODICALS ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Marie D. Loizeaux, Wilson Library 
Bulletin, 950 University Ave., New York; sec- 
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retary, Robert Munn, University of West Vir- 
ginia Library, Morgantown 


Tuesday, July 15, 4:30 p.m. 


More Printing for Less Money—Daniel Melcher, 
Publisher, Library Journal 


Wednesday, July 16, 4:30 p.m. 
Address—Stanley Pargellis, Newberry Library, 
Chicago 
Business meeting 


MUSIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


President, Brooks Shepard, Jr., Music Library, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn., secretary, 
Helen Joy Sleeper, Wellesley College, Welles- 
ley, Mass. 


Wednesday, July 16, 12:30 p.m. 


Luncheon meeting 
Program—to be announced 


PUBLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


President, Arthur H. Parsons, Jr., Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore; executive secretary, 
Eleanor A. Ferguson, ALA Headquarters 


Tuesday, July 15, 2:00 p.m. 


Public Library Standards 

Practical Uses of the Standards with Librarians 
and Community Groups, a demonstration by 
role-playing techniques 

Business meeting 


Armed Forces Librarians Section 


President, Ann E. Kirkland, Headquarters Li- 
brary, 4th U. S. Air Force, Hamilton Air 
Force Base, Calif.; secretary, Nellie McAlpine, 
Headquarters Library, Ist Air Force, Mitchel 
Air Force Base, N.Y. 

Program chairman, Frances Hedgpeth, Ist Mis- 
sile Air Division, Cooke Air Force Base, Calif. 


Tuesday, July 15, 8:30 a.m. 
Business meeting 


Tuesday, July 15, 10:00 a.m. 


Program meeting 
Topic to be announced 


Tuesday, July 15, 12:30 p.m. 
Luncheon meeting 
Speaker—Wiliam H. Dorrance, Assistant Di- 
rector, Scientific Research, Convair, San Diego 
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REFERENCE SERVICES DIVISION 


President, Mary N. Barton, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore; secretary, David R. Wat- 
kins, Yale University Library, New Haven, 
Conn.; executive secretary, Cora M. Beatty, 
ALA Headquarters 


Wednesday, July 16, 10:00 a.m. 


Presiding, Mary N. Barton 

Membership meeting 

Brief résumé of Division activities and plans 

Plans for subject group meetings-——Dorothy M. 
Sinclair, chairman, Program Committee 

Address—James D. Hart, Acting Chancellor, 
University of California, Berkeley 

Introduction of new officers 

Remarks by incoming president 


Friday, July 18, 10:00 am. 


Presiding, Frances M. Christeson, Public Li- 
brary, Pasadena, Calif., Second Vice Presi- 
dent 

Reference Service to Students, How Much and 
By Whom?—a panel discussion 

Leader: Julia Ruth Armstrong, Donnell Refer- 
ence Center, New York Public Library 

Panel members: Elizabeth M. Bond, Public Li- 
brary, Minneapolis; Mrs. Frances N. Cheney, 
Library School, George Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tenn.; Elizabeth Findly, University 
of Oregon Library, Eugene; Helen R. Sattley, 
School Library Service, New York City Board 
of Education, Brooklyn 


Friday, July 18, 10:00 a.m. 


Presiding, Everett T. Moore, University of Cali- 
fornia Library, Los Angeles, President-elect 
Program chairman, Mrs. Mila de Laveaga, Kern 

County Free Library, Bakersfield, Calif. 
Reference Work in History 
Speaker—-Glen Dumke, President, San Francisco 
State College 
Panel discussion—Isabel Howell, State Library 
and Archives, Nashville, Tenn., moderator 
Panel members—Richard Dillon, Sutro Branch, 
California State Library, San Francisco; and 
others to be announced 


Friday, July 18, 10:00 a.m. 

Presiding, Mary N. Barton, President 
Program chairman, James K. Dickson, Enoch 

Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 
Reference Work in the Arts 
Speaker—to be announced 
Panel discussion—James K. Dickson, moderator 
Panel members—to be announced 
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Friday, July 18, 10:00 a.m. 


Presiding, Donald A. Riechmann, Mercantile 
Branch, Free Library, Philadelphia, chairman, 
Committee on Science, Technology and Busi- 
ness 

Modern Methods of Information Retrieval 

Speaker—William S. Budington, John Crerar 
Library, Chicago 

Panel discussion—William L. Emerson, Public 
Library, Long Beach, Calif., moderator 

Panel members—to be announced 


RESOURCES AND TECHNICAL SERVICES DIVISION 

President, Edwin B. Colburn, H. W. Wilson 
Company, New York; executive secretary, Mrs. 
Orcena Mahoney, ALA Headquarters 


Wednesday, July 16, 10:00 a.m. 


Current Status of Library Resources 

Presiding, Ralph E. Ellsworth, University of 
Colorado Libraries, Boulder, chairman, Re- 
sources Committee 

Speakers: Verner W. Clapp, Council on Li- 
brary Resources, Inc., Washington, D.C.; Ray- 
nard C. Swank, Stanford University Libraries, 
stanford, Calif; and Ralph A. Ulveling, 
Public Library, Detroit 


Thursday, July 17, 2:00 p.m. 


Membership meeting 
Adoption of Division Bylaws 
Officer and committee reports 


Acquisitions Section 


Chairman, Rolland E. Stevens, Ohio State Uni- 
versity Library, Columbus; secretary, Stephen 
Ford, University of Michigan Library, Ann 
Arbor 


WV ednesday, July 16, 8:30 a.m. 


Presiding, Robert E. Kingery, New York Public 
Library, New York 

Business meeting 

Adoption of Section Bylaws 

Officer and committee reports 


Thursday, July 17, 4:30 p.m. 

Presiding, Robert E. Kingery 

Program chairman, Mrs. Dorothy B. Keller, 
University of California Library, Berkeley 

Acquisition of Library Materials from East 
Europe—Charles Jelavich, Associate Profes- 
sor of History, University of California, Berk- 
eley 

Farmington Plan: Historical Sketch and Re- 
port on Ten-Year Survey—Robert L. Tal- 
madge, University of Kansas Libraries, Lawr- 
ence 
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Cataloging and Classification Section 


Chairman, Maud L. Moseley, University of Wash- 
ington Library, Seattle; secretary, Wesley C. 
Simonton, Library School, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis 


Wednesday, July 16, 4:30 p.m. 


Membership meeting 

Adoption of Section Bylaws 

Officer and committee reports 
Award of Margaret Mann Citation 


Friday, July 18, 10:00 a.m. 


Program chairman, Marietta Daniels, Colum- 
bus Memorial Library, Pan American Union, 
Washington, D.C. 

The Subject Heading Code: Its Development and 
Implications 
Subject Analysis—The Short Story up to Now 

-—Jennette E. Hitchcock, Yale University 
Library, New Haven, Conn. 

Fundamentals of Subject Heading Theory— 
Harry T. Dewey, Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology Library, Philadelphia 

Designing Tomorrow’s Catalog—George Piter- 
nick, University of California Library, Berk- 
eley 

Subject Cataloging Viewed from Across the 
Border—Maria Teresa Chavez, Biblioteca de 
Mexico, Mexico, D. F. 


Discussion 


Copying Methods Section 
Chairman, Stephen A. McCarthy, Cornell Uni- 
versity Library, Ithaca, N.Y.; secretary, George 
A. Schwegmann, Jr., Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 


Tuesday, July 15, 4:30 p.m. 
Presiding, James E. Skipper, Michigan State 
University Library, East Lansing, vice chair- 
man and chairman-elect 
New Copying Methods—a panel discussion 
Speakers: 
Hubbard W. Ballou, Photographic Services, 
Columbia University Libraries, New York 
John S. Gantt, Library Photographic Service, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
Peter R. Scott, Microreproduction Services, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge 
William R. Hawken, Library Photographic 
Service, University of California, Berkeley 


Inter-Library Cooperation Committee 
Chairman, Ralph T. Esterquest, Harvard Medical 
Library, Boston 
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F ednesday, July 16, 4:30 p.m. 


Library Utopia: Four Dreams by Four Dreamers 
Acquisitions: Principles and Machinery for 
Operating a National Plan—Edwin E. Wil- 
liams, Harvard College Library, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Cataloging: A National Plan for Total Cen- 
tralization—Ralph E. Ellsworth, University 
of Colorado, Boulder 

Storage: A National Plan for Housing All the 
Books—Ralph T. Esterquest 

Inter-Library Use: Techniques for Total Regi- 
mentation of Books and Readers—Albert M. 
Donley, Jr., Northeastern University Li- 
brary, Boston 


Resources Committee 
NATIONAL UNION CATALOG SUBCOMMITTEE 


Chairman, Frederick H. Wagman, University of 
Michigan Library, Ann Arbor 


Friday, July 18, 2:00 p.m. 
Proposal to Publish a National Subject Union 
Catalog, a panel discussion 
Speakers—to be announced 


Serials Section 
Chairman, Philip T. McLean, Hoover Institu- 
tion, Stanford University, Stanford, Calif.; sec- 
retary, James W. Barry, Jr., National Library 
of Medicine, Washington, D.C. 


Thursday, July 17, 8:30 a.m. 


New Serial Titles—Mrs. Mary E. Kahler, Serials 
Record Division, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Air University Periodical Index—Virginia A. 


SCRIBNER 
BOOK 





_ | SCRIBNER BINDINGS ARE STRONG! | 
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Staggers, Air University Library, Maxwell 
U. S. Air Force Base, Ala. 


STAFF ORGANIZATIONS ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Barbara A. Jordan, Carnegie Library, . 
Pittsburgh; secretary, Joyce E. McLeod, Uni- 
versity of Kansas Library, Lawrence 


Friday, July 18, 4:30 p.m. 


Inter-Personal Relations in Libraries—speaker 
to be announced 

The Staff Association and Recruiting—Miss 
Frankie G. Castelletto, Los Angeles Public 
Library 


YOUNG ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


President, Jane S. McClure, Free Library, Phila- 
delphia; executive secretary, Mildred L. 
Batchelder, ALA Headquarters 


Wednesday, July 16, 12:15 p.m. 


Joint Luncheon meeting with Adult Services 
Division 
For program see Adult Services Division 


Thursday, July 17, 2:00 p.m. 


Joint meeting with Adult Services Division 

Theme: West Meets East 

Speaker—-Cynthia Bowles, author 

Introduction of the West Meets East Reading 
Project-~Mrs. Sara G. Woy, Free Library, 
Philadelphia; and chairman YASD Commit- 
tee on the Handbook for the Project 


Friday, July 18, 10:00 a.m. 


Membership meeting 
Plans for promotion of West Meets East Reading 
Project 


READ RELAXED WITH BOOKMATE 


Holds any sized book for easy, pleasant read- 

ing. Eliminates unhealthy hunched over read- 

ing. Indispensable in modern libraries. Com- 

pact; sturdy; lightweight. Only $11.75 post- 

paid on 10-day FREE trial basis. Order Now! 
THE BOOKMATE COMPANY 

510 First National Bank Bldg., Miami, Okla. 
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Invisible repairs! 





Repair office records, splice in 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
COTC a revisions or add attachments the 
neat, modern way. “ScorcH” 810 


Sn One Permanent Mending Tape does last- 





ing repair jobs in just seconds. This 
810 Permanent | 

, magic tape never cracks, clouds or 

Mending Tape bleeds adhesive — it’s completely 


transparent! And you can write on 
Completely disappears it with your pen, pencil or type- 


on contact with paper! writer. Order several rolls from your 
supplier today! 


THE FERM SCOTCH”? IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF THE 3M COMPANY, ST. PAUL G, MINN. EXPORT: 99 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK. CANADA! LONGOM, ONTARIO 






inn SSN 
y 
M'snesora M'ninc ano Mfanuracturina company & 


... WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW SS J; 
Scere 
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CONFERENCE NOTES 


Mid-Pacific Library Conference 


The professional part of the ALA Post-Con- 
ference Tour to Hawaii, July 19-25, following 
the San Francisco Conference has been 
planned by the Hawaii Library Association, a 
chapter of the American Library Association. 
Miss Suzanne Starr, Library of Hawaii, is 
serving as program chairman.’ 

The opening session will be held on Mon- 
day, July 21, at the Bishop Museum, with 
Edward H. Bryan, Curator, speaking on the 
Geography of the Islands, followed by a tour 
of the muesum library. 

The Library Systems of Oahu will be the 
subject of the second session on Tuesday, 
July 22, including trips to the Library of 
Hawaii, two modern branches, the new Uni- 
versity of Hawaii Library, and the Hawaii 
Sugar Planters Association Library, one of 
the important special libraries. 

The third and final session on Wednesday, 
July 23, will be a luncheon meeting at which 
the speaker will be Captain William J. Leder- 
er, author of All the Ships At Sea and Ensign 
O’Toole and Me. 


Newbery Caldecott Dinner 


The Children’s Services Division announces 
that the Newbery Caldecott Awards banquet 
will be in the Garden Court of the Sheraton- 
Palace Hotel at 7:30 p.m. on Tuesday, July 
15, 1958. All attending the conference are 
invited, 

Tickets are $8.50 including gratuities. Res- 
ervations accompanied by check or money 
order should be sent to Newbery Caldecott 
Dinner Chairman, Mrs. Jean Bishop, Public 
Library, Richmond, Calif. Those wishing to 
sit together should send in their reservations 
at the same time. 

A cash bar will be set up in the Cafe which 


adjoins the Garden Court and cocktails will. 


*For travel information on the post-conference 
tour see the advertisement in the ALA Bulletin for 
February 1958, page 143. 


be served from 6:30 P.M. to 7:30 P.M, to those 
who are attending the dinner. 

The unique table decorations designed by 
Rosaline Mosier, a member of Mrs. Bishop’s 
Committee, will make most unusual and effec- 
tive library decorations. They will be sold at 
the dinner to raise money for the Melcher 


Scholarship Fund. 


Poetry Festival 

The Poetry Festival of the Children’s Services 
Division will be July 10-12 at the Villa Hotel 
in San Mateo. It is planned as an opportunity 
for children’s, school, and young people’s 
librarians to hear talks about poetry, poetry 
readings, and have opportunity to exchange 
ideas on new ways to introduce poetry, Spe- 
cial lists of books and recordings will be 
available and exhibits will make reading and 
listening easy and inviting. 

Living together in the attractive, new Villa 
Hotel where all the meetings will be held will 
enable those who attend this pre-conference 
to meet old friends, and make new ones. The 
program schedule allows generous time for 
the individual conferences and small group 
meetings which become desirable. A beautiful 
swimming pool is at hand for those who wish 
that relaxation between sessions. 

The Villa Hotel is a regular stop on the air- 
port limousine route, and is only 20 minutes 
from San Francisco International Airport. 
Transportation to and from San Francisco by 
bus or train is simple and direct. 

Reservations for room and advance regis- 
tration should be sent with a check or money 
order for $10 to Betsy Schilpp, CSD Poetry 
Festival, Villa Hotel, San Mateo, Calif. Room 
rates range per day from $8 to $10 for sin- 
gles, $11 to $13 for doubles and $12 to $16 
for twin or studio lanais. For an extra person 
in a room the rate is $3 a day. 


Professional Information Center 


The Professional Information Center will be 
located in the Plaza Exhibit Hall of the Civic 
Center. Library periodicals, reports, surveys, 
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staff and users’ manuals, policy statements, 
interlibrary contracts, and literature on ad- 
ministration procedures, technical processes, 
and other subjects of interest to librarians 
will be on display. Basic library subject mat- 
ter reference tools will also be available for 
consultation. The Center will be in charge of 


David K. Easton and Evelyn Zahig of the 


Headquarters Library. 


Breakfast, Luncheon, Tea and Dinner Tickets 


As a convenience for conference delegates, 
there will be an ALA Central Ticket Desk for 
the sale during the conference of tickets for 
all breakfast, luncheon, tea and dinner meet- 
ings for which tickets will be sold in advance. 

If you are responsible for such tickets you 

are asked to make use of this ticket service 
by arranging for the sale through this central 
‘desk. The supply of tickets to be placed on 
sale, numbered consecutively and accompa- 
nied by full information, should be in the 
hands of Cora M. Beatty at the ALA Office, 
50 Kast Huron Street, Chicago, by June 10. 

Please observe the following points so that 

the ticket desk may function efficiently: 

1. Name, date, hour, place, price of function and 
ticket number should appear on the face of 
ticket. 

2. Tickets should be a convenient size for han- 
dling, preferably about 3 X 2% inches. 

3. Tickets given to the Ticket Desk for sale for 
each function must be numbered consecutively 
beginning at one. 

4, Tickets for which reservations have been ac- 
cepted in advance will not be handled; only 
those ready for open sale are to be supplied. 

5. There should be only one price for all tickets 
for a given function. It is advisable to have the 
price of the ticket include tax and gratuity, 
and avoid odd cents. 

6. The supply of tickets should be accompanied by 
the following information: 

a. Day and hour when advance sale should close 
b. Name of group representative authorized to 
deal with the ticket desk. 

7. Payment by the Central Ticket Desk to the 
authorized representative will be in cash. 


Conference Placement Service 


A simplified Contact Placement Clearing 
House will be available during the San Fran- 
cisco Conference to employers and to librar- 
jans interested in changing positions. An 
office will be provided 1) where employers 
may post notices of vacancies and leave mes- 
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sages for persons interested in vacancies, and 
2) where librarians interested in changing 
positions may see the posted vacancies, leave 
messages for employers, and post notices of 
their availability. 

Employers are asked to furnish all notices 
of vacancies for posting on one side of a 
5” X 8” card or sheet. Each notice should 
include the name and location of the library, 
title of position open, the salary offered, the 
minimum requirements, the name of the per- 
son interviewing, his conference address and 
telephone number, and the days he will be at 
conference. At least 20 duplicate copies of 
each notice should be furnished for distribu- 
tion to interested individuals. 

Librarians interested in new positions who 
wish to post notices of their availability are 
asked to furnish on one side of a 5” X 8” 
card or sheet, name, permanent address, con- 
ference address and telephone number, days 
they will be at conference, a brief statement 
of their qualifications, types of positions they 
wish, location desired, and salary require- 
ment, At least 20 duplicate copies of the 
notice to be posted should be provided for 
distribution to interested employers. 

No blind advertisements will be accepted 
for posting, either from employers or from 
those desiring to change positions. No notices 
will be posted unless the individual is attend- 
ing the San Francisco Conference. An em- 
ployer not at San Francisco may designate 
other members of his staff or another librar- 
ian to interview candidates provided that per- 
son knows that library, the details about the 
vacancy, and has agreed to interview inter- 
ested individuals. The hours the office will be 
open and its location will be announced in the 
official conference program. 

The staff of the office will confine its activi- 
ties to posting notices, taking written mes- 
sages, and other routines. It will not suggest 
persons for positions, evaluate records or 
openings, accept records of vacancies or per- 
sons which are not to be posted, post notices 
which do not contain the basic information 
listed above, accept records for posting prior 
to the conference week, or do any follow-up 
after the conference. No placement notices 
will be posted on bulletin boards except those 
in this office. 
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Buildings and Equipment Booth 
Librarians and architects with building and 
equipment problems will wish to visit the 
buildings and equipment booth sponsored by 
the LAD Section on Buildings and Equip- 
ment. 

Architectural drawings, pictures and slides 
of public, school, college, university, and hos- 
pital libraries may be examined as well as 
interiors showing arrangement and equip- 
ment of various library departments. 

A consultant service will be maintained at 
the booth with librarians and architects on 
duty to advise on planning or remodeling. 


ALA Group Insurance Plan 
Representatives of the ALA Group Insurance 
Plan will have a booth in the exhibit area. 
Here conference attendants may obtain infor- 
mation on this income protection insurance, 
including its new benefit of optional hospital 
and surgical coverage for dependents. They 
may also secure facts about the new Senior 
ALA Hospital-Surgical Plan for retired or 
over age 70 ALA personal members and their 
spouses. 


Library School Alumni Reunions 
Thursday, July 17, has been designated for 
library school reunions during the San Fran- 
cisco Conference. As we go to press, the fol- 
lowing groups have asked to have their re- 
unions placed on the schedule: California, 


Carnegie, Chicago, Columbia, Drexel, Emory, 


Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, Pratt, Washing- 
ton, Western Reserve, Wisconsin, and New 
York State Library School Association. 


rs | 


LIBRARIANS 
TOUR of EUROPE 


| 

I 

[ 

Visit famous Libraries and Archives in France, l 

England, Holland, Germany and Italy. Special | 
introductions. 2! days. Departures every day. 

See your local Travel ! 

Agent for details or write , l 

l 

I 

l 


THOS. S. DUFFY 


TRAVEL CO. 
Hotel Onondaga Bldg. 
Syracuse, New York 
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Bet The wonder-world of 

unusual plants in a splendid 
companion volume to the auther’s 
Insects~Hunters and Trappers 


by Ross E. Hutchins 


Were, vividly portrayed for young natu- 
ralists in fascinating text and superb 
photographs, is a world that’s fully as 
exciting as any fiction story or TV ad- 
venture, It’s the extraordinary world 
of plant parasites, vampires, cannibals, 
plants that walk in the sea, and odd 
plant-animal relationships. Dr. Hutchins, 
an outstanding educator and a gifted 
writer, has included many unusual side- 
lights about the history, origin and leg- 
ends surrounding these exotic examples 
of plant life as well as striking photo- 
graphs that show plants magnified many 
times their normal 
size. In short, this is 
an exceptional volume 
that will please older 
boys and girls as much, 
if not more than the 
author’s widely prais- 
ed Insects — Hunters 
and Trappers. $2.95 
7%x10% Agesl0up 






An endearing picture R 
story for every small child 


PECO 


and the Pirates 


$ 
Written and illustrated 8x10 Ages 4-8 

by Alex Forrest $2.00 i 
SP R RRR R 


Order from your library supplier 
Write for catalog to 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 
P.O. Box 7600 Chicago 80, Illinois 
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Every college and university library... 


will benefit from the consolidation of the Monographs of the 
Association of College and Research Libraries... with the gen- 
eral publishing activities of ALA... to ensure swift and econom- 
ical processing of all their orders... . The distinguished ACRL 
series includes the four basic publications on college library archi- 


tecture.. 


. and thirteen other outstanding titles, ranging from 


Scientific Serials (1956, $4.25) to College and University Library 
Accreditation Standards ($1.50), published this year... . 








Now is the time to complete your set with missing titles . . . or, better 
yet, begin a standing order for all ACRL Monographs, making sure 
that your library will have them ...as soon as published . . . at re- 
duced prices. For a limited time, complete sets of published ACRL 
Monographs are available at a special price. Write today to the Sales 
Manager, American Library Association, for complete informa- 
tion. .. 
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Other important spring books 
for college libraries... 


Catalog Use Study; Director’s Report. Sidney L. 
Jackson; Vaclav Mostecky, ed. $2.25. Just pub- 
lished. The first book to show concretely and com- 
prehensively how library card catalogs are used, 
how effectively they fulfill their basic function 
of helping patrons and librarians locate books 
in the library collection. 18 tables, forms for 
self-survey, etc. 


Integrating Library Instruction with Classroom 
Teaching at Plainview Junior High School. 
Elsa R. Berner. $2.75. A major contribution to 
practical educational theory, immediately and 
enthusiastically accepted at publication in March. 
Your library will need . . 
... Why wait? 


. not one, but many 
copics, 


from your usual dealer, or... 


Historical Sets, Collected Editions and Monu- 
ments of Music; A Guide to Their Contents. 
Anna Harriet Heyer. $10.00. A uniquely com- 
plete bibliography of major collections and 
definitive editions of music, with their contents. 


Code for Cataloging Music and Phonorecords. 
32.23. A bargain-priced cataloging assistant for 
every library with a collection of music or records. 
Includes a special section on simplified rules. 


Subject Index to Poetry for Children and Young 
People. Violet Sell, Dorothy B. Frizzell Smith, 
Ardis Sarf O’Hoyt, Mildred Bakke. 59.00. As 
basic for college and other adult library collec- 
tions as for children and young people .. . more 
comprehensive in scope, more practical to use 
than any index now available. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


50 East Huron Street 
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THE LIBRARY TRUSTEE 


A force in confident and informed democracy 


by Francis Bergan 





Francis Bergan is Associate Justice of the Appellate Division of the 
New York State Supreme Court. He has been a member of the board 
of trustees of the Albany Public Library since 1938, and has been 
president since 1947, He has been president of the Trustee Section 
of the New York Library Association and chairman of the Library 
Trustees Foundation of New York State. Most recently he has been 
chairman of the Commissioner of Education's Committee on Public 
Library Service, which has just issued a comprehensive report on 
public library service in New York State, with recommendations 
for new legislation and increased state aid. This report is obtainable 
from the State Education Department. 

This article is based on a talk made by Justice Bergan at a meet- 
ing of the Library Trustees Foundation of New York State, October 
18, 1957. 


While taking on the whole a position of extreme detachment from 
political activity, leaders in American economic and intellectual life 
are often willing to donate their energies and talents to public serv- 
ices and activities in areas they do not think of as “politics.” These 
services are performed voluntarily, without compensation, and quite 
often without recognition or gratitude. They fall into two main 
classes—community activities which are privately sponsored and 
nongovernmental in control and direction, and the activities of gov- 
ernment itself. The volunteer’s work in the first class is to be observed 
on college boards of trustees and on the governing bodies of hos- 
pitals, homes for children and the aged, medical laboratories, com- 
munity chests, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, boys clubs, and their 
numerous counterparts in our contemporary society. 

To an extent that often is not fully recognized, the volunteer in 
the second class does the direct work of government and brings to 
the service of the state a huge reservoir of talent for leadership which 
would not be available in any other way. The spirit of this service 
is similar to that of the eighteenth- and nineteenth-century English- 
man who served in Parliament freely, as an honor and as a duty to 
the state. 

In this class are to be observed the voluntary committees of gov- 
ernment, the planning boards of cities, the school boards of trustees, 
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“The time is ripe for broadened 
trustee leadership. The public li- 
brary today is at the threshold of a 
vastly more significant role in mod- 
ern life. In the last seventy-five 
years there has been a vast expan- 
sion of range and depth in public 
education; the public library today 
stands in the relative position to 
that in which the public school 
stood seventy-five years ago. The 
great work lies still before us.” 
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the statutory revision committees, constitu- 
tional drafting commissions, and the commit- 
tees which examine the successes or failures 
of government itself, its economic and social 
welfare boards, and their numerous counter- 
parts, All this brings to the public service 
some of the best abilities of the community; 
and strength and cohesion to public policies 
and programs. 

The public library trustee occupies a spe- 
cial place among volunteer leaders. The his- 
tory of the development and organization of 
the public library in the United States is quite 
uniformly that of the privately instituted and 
endowed institution; the continuance of its 
service in the mid-twentieth century is almost 
as uniformly dependent upon governmental 
support. 

Thus in many places the legal structure on 
which the public library was founded remains 
a corporation with private trustees; but the 
financial support furnished by the public tax- 
ing area is so essential to its life that by most 
pragmatic standards the library has become a 
dependent part of government. The public 
library trustee therefore plays a dual role. 
He merges, in effect, the two main divisions 
of volunteer service in contemporary Amer- 
ica. 

THE TRUSTEE Finps His PLACE 


The library trustee’s service to the com- 
munity is executed in actuality through the 
hands of the professional librarian. Not less 
does the success of a hospital depend on the 
technical skills and sense of devotion of its 
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medical staff than the public library on the 
professional librarian. 

The trustee, therefore, owes to the com- 
munity and to his library the prime duty of 
laying hold of the main tenets which activate 
the librarian in his professional work and of 
reaching an understanding of the standards by 
which the librarian measures his work. 

The trustee ought not to try to become a 
technician, but he must gather some under- 
standing of the professional techniques of 
librarianship. He ought to know something of 
the practices of the selection and discarding 
of material; of the general principles of cata- 
loging; of the means by which public de- 
mands for printed material may be forecast, 
recognized when they occur, and afforded 
guidance. 

He ought to learn to give sympathetic un- 
derstanding to the multitudinous demands 
upon the public librarian; he ought to respect 
and honor the depth of scholarship that is 
dedicated to reference and special guidance 
services in the library. Some of the techniques 
of librarians seem deceivingly simple; but in 
reality they are not so complex that they can- 
not be learned sufficiently for policy-making 
purposes by the trustee. who would do good 
service on a library board. 

Perhaps everyone who has an interest in 
books and their selection and arrangement 
feels himself something of a librarian; but the 
vast range of material that the librarian must 
have in familiar control to serve public in- 
quiry, for the evaluation of which the cata- 
log is not a complete answer, seems stagger- 
ing to the nonprofessional observer. 

Then, too, the process of selection and cata- 
loging is a complex area. There are few fields 
in which such continuous exercise of sound 
judgment based on acute intellectual com- 
prehension is necessary as in the area of 
selection of material for a public library big 
enough to offer research facilities to its users. 
The good trustee ought to give the time and 
make the effort to understand at least the 
nature and the magnitude of these profes- 
sional problems. 

In turn, the trustee can help the profes- 
sion by bringing to the area of public library 
service the techniques of business and com- 
merce which have been found useful and have 
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saved time and money. Electronic and mech- 
anical aids still offer wide opportunities for 
improved library services, especially in more 
detailed classifications and in circulation 
practices; and there are many aspects of 
public library operation which are markedly 
similar to marketing procedures and to the 
routines of business offices. 

The shortage of professional personnel on 
the one hand and the broadening of public 
library services on the other have made it 
imperative that librarians be freed from cler- 
ical and routine procedures so that profes- 
sional skills may be concentrated on work 
which needs professional judgment and ex- 
perience. 

The trustee thus informed owes to the pro- 
fession the interpretation of the librarian’s 
function to the community which he serves. 
There is a dawning community awareness of 
the range and importance of the public librar- 
ian’s services and the standards which guide 
them; but it is a very rudimentary public con- 
cept, and needs for its crystallization the 
strength and impetus of community leader- 
ship represented by the library trustee. He 
needs to be at once the public advocate of 
the profession and the champion of its stand- 
ards, 

On a broader front the trustee owes the 
affirmative duty of providing dynamic leader- 
ship in the community for public support of 
the library and of providing the money to 
maintain it; and this calls for constant itera- 
tion of its place as an essential basic tool of a 
free society. 


THe PUBLIC LIBRARY: ON THE THRESHOLD 


The time is ripe for this broadened trustee 
leadership. The public library today is at the 
threshold of a vastly more significant role in 
modern life. In the last seventy-five years 
there has been a vast expansion of range and 
depth in public education; the public library 
today stands in the relative position to that in 
which the public school stood seventy-five 
years ago. The great work lies still before us. 

We realize, as time affords us the necessary 
perspective, that education in a school is a 
mere beginning of the process of developing 
an informed public. No nation has been more 
dedicated to the value of education than we 


have been in this century. Yet we find some- 
how that it stops short; it is a closed circuit; 
mental growth and intellectual interests seem 
cut off on the date the diploma is received; 
the effective tools which have been suggested 
by “education” thereafter lie largely unused. 

It is significant that this limitation imposed 
by the practices of maturity on “education” 
comes at a time in our history when, in gov- 
erning ourselves, we find the most urgent 
need for well-balanced, well-informed, and 
grown-up judgment. To keep a cool head 
collectively about the ramifications of Rus- 
sian and Chinese policy as they affect us and 
our friends, and about the technical compe- 
tition suggested by the Sputniks, we need to 
know something of history and philosophy— 
the history of Russia and China, for example, 
as well as our own. 


THE Wortp Is Here TO STAY 


A successful democracy in the modern 
world necessarily makes heavy demands upon 
its people to be well informed and well bal- 
anced; to be neither filled with hysterical fear 
on the one hand nor with stupid complacency 
on the other; to recognize and evaluate prop- 
aganda for what it is; and to act with resolu- 
tion and courage and common sense. It is un- 
likely that the world will blow up in our 
faces; it will probably continue somewhat 
like it has been; and we must act accordingly. 

There is really no cheap way to purchase 
this balanced judgment. It is attainable by a 
people willing to pay the price of being well 
informed; of building upon the rudiments of 
knowledge acquired in grammar school or 
high school or college; of continuing into 
more complex periods of living the education 
begun in youth; and of imposing the self-disci- 





“The trustee owes to the com- 
munity and to his library the prime 
duty of laying hold of the main 
tenets which activate the librarian 
in his professional work and of 
reaching an understanding of the 
standards by which the librarian 
measures his work.” 
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pline needed to make the whole course of liv- 
ing a process of continued accession of knowl- 
edge. 

The public library is for the mass of people 
in a democracy the only possible facility ade- 
quate to this purpose. The individual citizen 
could not, in the nature of things, select the 
material from the vast published outpourings 
which would be most useful to him; he would 
be bound to buy and read much that would in 
the end not be what he wanted. But in the 
public library the services of the professional 
librarian will point to the available material 
which will most nearly meet the requirements 
of the individual citizen; nor could he buy or 
house or arrange all the material he might 
need and want even though the problem of 
choice and selection were solved. Thus the 
public library stands as the sound basic serv- 
ice of the growth and success of a democracy 
founded on the continuously well-informed 
and well-balanced citizen. 

This is the period of opportunity for the 
public library trustee. He can give the impe- 
tus of leadership to encourage the library to 
reach its highest potential. There is already a 
growing awareness of this vital role—the im- 
portance of strong central collections of books 
and other material, conveniently located in 
economic and geographical centers and 





“There is a dawning community 
awareness of the range and im- 
portance of the public librarian’s 
services and the standards which 
guide them; but it is a very rudi- 
mentary public concept, and needs 
for its crystallization the strength 
and impetus of community leader- 
ship represented by the library 
trustee.” 
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served by competent professional people, is 
being more widely accepted everywhere in the 
country; and this service, already strong in 
urban communities, may soon become a real- 
ity in the smaller centers of population and 
even in rural areas. 

Thus the trustee has the opportunity in 
1958 to an extent not heretofore possible of 
bringing greatly enlarged horizons of life and 
reflection to the people of our country 
through the facilities of the public library; of 
bringing recreation and growth, delight and 
intellectual achievement; but especially of 
bringing a sound and well-balanced sense of 
strength and confidence in the solid and last- 
ing base of our free institutions. 


NEW TRAINING GRANTS AVAILABLE 


The Fund for Adult Education has announced 
25 new grants to individuals for practical 
work or university study in liberal adult edu- 
cation. This continues a program which for 
several years has offered unusual educational 
opportunities to librarians. 

In the past, grants have been made for ob- 
servation and work in libraries which have 
strong adult education programs. Grants of 
this type are being continued. Several large 
public libraries have indicated that they would 
be willing to allow grantees to work with their 
regular staff in adult education activities next 
year. Librarians who are interested in this 
type of internship are invited to write to Mrs. 


Grace T. Stevenson at ALA Headquarters for 
a list of the libraries which are cooperating 
with the Fund for Adult Education in this way. 

Work-experience of this type is only one 
of the possibilities under this program. Uni- 
versity study, or a combination of university 
study and practical experience, are also 
offered. 

Application forms and a full announcement 
of the terms of the program are available from 
Leadership Training Awards, The Fund for 
Adult Education, 200 Bloomingdale Road, 
White Plains, New York. Applications for 
1959-60 grants will be accepted until October 
15, 1958. 
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GIVE LONGER LIFE TO PAPER BIND 


with Completely Transparent 


BRO-DART 
PLASTIC REINFORCING TAPE 


Big 72 yard rolls e 4 widths 
e Low, LOW Price 


Preserve all types of paper 
bindings and thin juvenile 
books by reinforcing spines 
with this amazing plastic tape. 
No bulk — No hiding of print 
on spines or covers. Supplied 
in Ye". 1% ~ 1%" - 2” widths. 





Write for infor- 
mation on Bro- 
Dart Plastic Rein- 
forcing Tape and 
other Pamphlet 
and Periodical 
Products. 
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909 Pape Avenue, Toronto 6, Ontario, Canada 
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"Looks and lasts 
like a champion” 


This comment of several years ago 
on a Gerstenslager Bookmobile 
would be even more to the point 
today. 


The features of aluminum or steel or 
aluminum and steel in combination 
now provide new economies in 
weight plus new protection against 
costly deterioration and unfavor- 
able levels of maintenance expense. 
These features can be widely varied 
to meet your specific requirements. 
Write, wire, or phone for consulta- 
tion with one of our field sales en- 
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MODERN IN CONTENT, MODERN IN FORMAT 


Since 1910, each successive edition of The Book 
of Knowledge has been the modern children’s 
encyclopedia, geared to a child’s need, geared 
to the changing times. 

Today, it covers every area of human know- 
ledge and is integrated with every unit of the 
curriculum. Moreover, the 1958 Book of Know- 
ledge is unique in its range of science material 
at the elementary level. 
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tinuous revision, charged with new articles and 
new illustrations, it is the trreplaceable teaching 
tool. 

The Book of Knowledge is the only children’s 
encyclopedia that has both a table of contents 
AND an index, features of utmost importance 
to you in teaching reference skills. Children find 
what they are looking for easily in The Book 
of Knowledge; from it they acquire a lifetime 
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—THE MODERN BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


THE 1958 BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE THE BOOK OF 
20 volumes = 7,884 | i 
e A 2,000 in color K N OWL. E D G E 


170 maps 


Since 1954: 

216 entirely new articles 
750 new fact entries 
3,179 new illustrations 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 
Published by THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC.9 


—GLOBES— 


30” Political Globe (illustrated ) 


Globe is of transparent plexiglas and is 
equipped for electric illumination from 


within. Two forms of mounting are avail- 
able. 





24” Physical-Political Globe 


in choice of 3 cradle bases or 3 floor stand 
mountings. Prices governed by choice of 
mounting. 


16” Physical-Political Globes 


with and without inner illumination. In 
cradle base or floor stand mountings. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 





DENOYER - GEPPERT Co. 


5235 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago 40, Il. 


HAWAII 1958 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
OFFICIAL 


POST CONVENTION TOUR & MID PACIFIC LIBRARY CONFERENCE 


JULY 19-25, 1958 $330.95 


6 SUNNY DAYS IN HAWAI sgp'ge Price, 
Hawaiian Village~-Headquarters Hotel INCLUDES 





© Round Trip Tourist Air @ 5 Nights Hawaiian Village Hotel 
Hawalian Luau © Japanese Tea House Dinner Party 
Mid Pacific Conference Registration 
Sightseeing—Honolulu—Punchbowl-——-Mt. Tantalus—Foster Gardens 
Aloha Cocktail] Party © Tour of Oahu Libraries © Aloha Luncheon 
Transfers upon Arrival and Departure 
Taxes and Tips at Programmed Functions 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION AND RESERVATIONS, CONTACT... 


ANDREW W. LERIOS, INC. 


ALA Official “On-to-Hawaii" Travel Co-ordinator 
133 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 4, California 
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A new branch of the Library Association of Portland, Oregon, the public library service for 
Portland and Multnomah County 


WHERE CALIFORNIA VACATIONS 


... Some Pacific Northwesterners are content 
to live in one of the most beautiful parts of 
the United States without advertising it to the 
outside world; others, like BERNARD VAN 
HORNE, are becoming as vocal about the at- 
tractions of their part of the country as Cali- 
fornians are about theirs. Mr. Van Horne is 
librarian of the Library Association of Port- 
land. 

Among the important advantages of holding 
the ALA annual conference on the Pacific 
Coast is the fine opportunity to visit the Pa- 
cific Northwest. Admittedly there are some 
things to see in California, but for the benefit 
of the very wise who are planning to go to 
San Francisco or return East by way of the 
Northwest, as well as for those whose plans 
are still flexible, your colleagues in this area 
would like to call attention to some excellent 
reasons for including the Northwest in your 
plans. For recreation, for inspiring scenery, 
for agreeable climate, for library visiting, and 
for open-handed welcome, the Northwest can 
add much to your western trip. We are address- 
ing our remarks to you in the East because 
California already knows. Half the cars in 
the Northwest in summer carry California li- 
cense plates! 

The trip is particularly rewarding for those 
who will drive, though the fine luxurious 





busses on western roads offer much the same 
advantages to those who do not. Planes and 
railroad schedules are frequent and the views 
spectacular. A difficult decision to make is 
whether to go north through the Redwoods 
and up the Oregon Coast (U.S. 101) or by 
way of Reno and along the Cascades through 
Crater Lake, Bend and Timberline (U.S. &). 
Why not go one way and return the other? 
The Cascade road is through almost continu- 
ous National Forest. Then take the loep read 
around Mt. Hood and the scenic highway 
along the Columbia Gorge, including a visit 
to Bonneville or the new dam at The Dalles. 

For those who like picnicking and camping 
there is a surfeit of riches. State parks, camp 
sites within sight of storybook lakes or snow- 


Bernard 
Van Horne 
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clad mountains, and fine hostelries like Tim- 
berline are available all through the region. 

Oregon City, Portland, Fort Vancouver, 
and Astoria, and the associations of these 
names with Lewis and Clark, Dr. McLough- 
lin, end the Hudson’s Bay Company are only 
a few of the attractions for the historically 
minded. A fine new highway leads to Seattle, 
Mt. Rainier, a ferry ride to Victoria, which 
seems somehow to retain the flavor of the time 
of the Great Queen, and Vancouver, British 
Columbia, with its matchless setting at the 
gateway to that great, rapidly developing and 
sceniz province. Why not Banff and Lake Lou- 
ise, too, in neighboring Alberta? 

Special events in the area this summer in- 
chide the Rose Festival in Portland in June, 
the Sea Festival in Seattle in July, the Shake- 
speare Festival in Ashland, Oregon, in August, 
and the year-long British Columbia Centen- 
nial celebration. 

For those who like to spice their vacation 
with some rewarding library visiting, there is 
much to see. There are interesting small new 
libraries like Springfield, Lakeview, North 
Bend in Oregon, and a new regional three- 
ecunty library in Bend. Portland is engaged 
in a renewal program that has so far meant 
a remodeled central building, a county ex- 
tension center in which a unified operation 
services bookmobiles right in the building and 
houses bindery and stack pool collection, and 
work with the blind. A feature of the building 
is the ability of book trucks to move every- 
where, including the floors of the bookmobiles 
themselves, without reloading. A classroom li- 
brary building, two new branches, and several 
remoceled ones are evidences of Portland’s 
transformation. 

To the north of Oregon lies a large area 
which formerly enjoyed the advantages of be- 
ing part of Oregon and is now known as the 
state of Washington. Like all young lands it 
is zealously ambitious, Among its several cities 
of corsiderable size is one, Seattle, just now in 
the process of constructing a new main library. 
Interesting problems in organization of the 
services and in taking advantage of the hillside 
site make this a project to be watched with 
great interest in the larger libraries all over 
the country. Rumor has it that the Seattle 
Public Library has ambitions to make its 
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library, both as to building and collection, 
every bit as good as Portland’s. This com- 
mendable effort is viewed with sympathetic 
interest by those of us who work in the older 
commonwealth. 

The new Vancouver, British Columbia, Pub- 
lic Library is a major reason for going North- 
west. The original thinking that has gone into 
this project and the development of extension 
services in British Columbia has much to tell 
us south of the border. The universities of 
Washington, Idaho, Oregon, and British 
Columbia, new buildings underway at Yakima 
and Wenatchee, a new building at Washing- 
ton State College, Idaho State College—but 
need I say more? The Northwest is seething 
with growth and development of library serv- 
ices. Come and have a look? We'll be glad to 
see you. 


Suggested readings: The Sunset Discovery 
books on Oregon, Washington, British Co- 
lumbia. Literature and maps are to be had 
for the asking from the Oregon Highway 
Commission, Salem, Washington Highway 
Commission, Olympia, and the Chambers of 
Commerce in all the major cities. 





VANCOUVER’S FIRST INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL 


Vancouver's First Annual International Fes- 
tival is scheduled for July 19-August 19. An 
impressive program of concerts (including 
opera and jazz), drama, dance recitals, pan- 
tomime, art exhibits, and film programs has 
been announced. Bruno Walter and William 
Steinberg are to conduct orchestral concerts; 
Verdi’s Requiem and Mozart’s Don Giovanni 
are to be performed; events and performers 
in the other categories are equally distin- 
guished. 

Many of the events are presented under the 
auspices of the British Columbia Centennial 
Committee, and the Festival Orchestra will in- 
clude members of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation Symphony Orchestra. A brochure 
with detailed schedules of all events and con- 
taining ticket reservation forms and informa- 
tion about accommodation, transportation, 
and additional attractions is available from the 
Vancouver Festival Society, Hotel Vancouver, 
Vancouver, British Columbia. 
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Finally! For many of the partially blind a 
new zest in living. The wonderful world of 
reading open before them! With this unique 
reading aid, the AO Projection Magnifier, they 
can read letters, newspapers, magazines, even 
thick textbooks and novels. 

Two table models are available, one en- 
larges original material 3 times, the other, 5 
times. Both are self-contained and portable. 

Operation is simplicity itself. After the in- 
strument is switched on, reading material is 
placed on the bookrest and the optical head 


For the partially blind... 


|) PROJECTION MAGNIFIER 


lowered to contact the printed page. Without 
further adjustments, the user reads from the 
built-in illuminated screen. 

Everyone, including chidren, can use the 
AO Projection Magnifier. There are no new 
reading habits to learn. Workers with the 
blind have found the instrument especially 
valuable in sight-saving classes. Also, now, 
many partially blind children can attend reg- 
ular classes and use standard textbooks. 

Information at AO offices in major cities 
or write today for illustrated literature. 


American Optical Company 


Instrument Division + Buffalo 15, New York 
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the full pleasures of reading! 
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LIBRARY SERVICES TO THE NATION 


The Basic Work of the Library Services Branch 


by John G. Lorenz, Mary Helen Mahar, 


Willard O. Mishoff, and Rose Vainstein 


This is the first comprehensive report on the 
basic work of the Library Services Branch to 
appear in print. It concludes an informal ser- 
ies which began in January with Roger Mc- 
Doneugh’s article on the history and organi- 
zation of the branch (now superseded in some 
details) and continued in February with Helen 
Luce’s account of her first eight months as a 
Library Extension Specialist. 


The national spotlight which has been focused 
on the Library Services Act since July 1956 
should not cause us to overlook the tradi- 
tional, basic work of the Library Services 
Branch in the U. S. Office of Education, with 
its fundamental objective of improving the 
resources, services, and facilities of school, 
college, research, state, special and public li- 
brarizs. It was first organized in the Office 
under one division for library services in 
1938. 

Three library specialists—for school and 
children’s libraries, for college and research 
libraries, and for public libraries—now carry 
out these services with the assistance of re- 
search, statistical, and clerical staff in the 
oranch and with the total resources of the 
Office of Education staff also available upon 
request. The services of these three specialists 
‘all into three major categories: consultant, 
study, research and statistics. These services 
are available to federal, state and local agen- 
cies and officials, professional associations, 
educational leaders, individual librarians, 
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teachers, and all others interested in the further 
development of libraries. Cooperative relation- 
ships are maintained with national associ- 
ations such as the American Library Associ- 
ation. Clearinghouse and referral functions 
are performed. For example, many people 
planning statistical library studies check with 
the branch to avoid possible duplication of 
work. 

In 1956, the administration of the Library 
Services Act was added to. the Services to Li- 
braries Section which was carrying on these 
basic services. This larger unit became the Li- 
brary Services Branch and was an indepen- 
dent branch within the Office of Education for 
a little more than a year. In February 1958. 
the branch was attached to a new but strong 
division in the Offce, the Division of Statistics 
and Research Services under an Assistant 
Commissioner, Roy M. Hall. The other two 
units within this Division are the Research and 
Statistical Services Branch and the Coopera- 
tive Research Branch. 

The Advisory Committee appointed by the 
Commissioner of Education on the Library 
Services Program reviewed this change in or- 
ganization at their last meeting and reported 
to the Commissioner as follows: 


The establishment of a Division of Statistics 
and Research Services, of which the Library 
Services Branch is a part, will in the Committee’s 
opinion result in improvement of the Library 
Services Program and give evidence of recogni- 
tion of the over-all nature of library service. We 
hope and urge that this is a step toward the 
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recognition of libraries as a distinct type of edu- 
cational institution and establishment of a li- 
brary Services Division co-equal with the Di- 
vision of Higher Education and other divisions 
dealing with types of educational institutions. 


Returning to the work of the branch, the 
following sections describe in some detail the 
services given by the three subject specialists. 


SPECIALIST FOR SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIES 


The first library specialist employed in the 
Office of Education was a specialist in school 
libraries, appointed several years before the 
library divison was created. The position of 
Specialist for School and Children’s Libraries 
has been filled since the inception of the divi- 
sion, and has, therefore, a long tradition in the 


Office of Education. 


One of the periodic duties of this specia ist 
is to direct the study of school libraries, ap- 
pearing approximately every five years a» a 
chapter of the Biennial Survey of Education. 
The most recent of these chapters is Siatisaics 
of Public-School Libraries 1953-54. In di- 
recting this study, the specialist is responsible 
for the formulation of the questionnaire, end 
works with the research staff of the Office of 
Education and the statistician of the braach 
in collecting and editing the data. The spe- 
cialist also prepares the text for the final pub- 
lication. The next study in this series will be 
undertaken for the year 1958-59. 

Other research studies are conducted from 
time to time. Two bulletins are now in prepa- 
ration from data which have already been 2ol- 
lected: Certification of School Librarians, a 
Compilation of State Requirements; and Sam- 


The three specialists of the Library Services Branch who describe their work in the accom- 
panying article are shown here with John G. Lorenz, director of the branch, and Dr. Roy 
M. Hali, newly appointed assistant commissioner of the U. S. Office of Education, in charge 
of the Division of Statistics and Research Services. The Library Services Branch became a 
part of the new division on its formation in February 1958. Seated: Rose Vainstein, Public 
Library Specialist, Dr. Hall, and Mr. Lorenz. Standing: Willard O. Mishoff, Specialist for 
College and Research Libraries, and Mary Helen Mahar, Specialist for School and Chil- 


dren’s Libraries. 
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mary of School Library Standards, 1957. It is 
planned to begin work on two other studies in 
September 1958: Effective Practices in School 
Library Supervision in Cities, Counties and 
States; and Children’s Services in Public Li- 
braries. Research is also needed on legislation 
affecting school and children’s library serv- 
ices, on school library quarters. Studies in 
these and other areas are listed in the plans 
fer the work of the School and Children’s Li- 
braries Specialist, but are not yet on the 
calendar. 

In other units of the Office of Education, 
there are specialists in school administration 
and curriculum, in elementary, secondary, and 
higher education, and in vocational and in- 
terna-ional education. The Specialist for 
School and Children’s Libraries works co- 
operatively with many of these staff members 
om various projects: bibliographies of ma- 
terials for teachers and students; articles for 
Sehoel Life (an official publication of the 
Office of Education), and bulletins on subjects 
usefu. to teachers and librarians. For exam- 
ple, tae Specialist for School and Children’s 
Libraries. in collaboration with others in the 
Office of Education, has prepared bibliogra- 
phies of books for children in science and in 
the field of international understanding. An 
article is now being prepared for School Life 
in colaboration with the Chief of the Ele- 
mentary Schools Section on the teaching of 
readirg by the individualized method, A bul- 
letin is also planned in cooperation with the 
specialist in languages in the Secondary 
Schools Section on the use of school library 
books and other materials in the teaching of 
modern languages. There are frequent occa- 
sions when the specialist works with members 
of the Division of International Education on 
aspects of school and children’s library work 
in foreign countries. Occasionally members 
of the Office of Education staff in school ad- 
ministration confer with the Specialist for 
School and Children’s Libraries on matters of 
administration, such as school finance and 
schoolaouse construction as they affect school 
libraries. The possibilities for working in 
partnership with the specialists in the Office 
of Education are limitless, and provide con- 
tinual stimulation for new cooperative proj- 
ects. 
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There are many ways in which the spe- 
cialists for school, college, and public libraries 
work together within the Library Services 
Branch. The College and Research Libraries 
Specialist and the School and Children’s Li- 
braries Specialist share interest in library edu- 
cation, recruitment, and instruction in the 
use of books and libraries—to cite a few ex- 
amples—and the Public Library Specialist and 
the School and Children’s Libraries Specialist 
share interest in school and public library co- 
operation, and in the relationship of children’s 
services to the programs of public libraries. 
Work with the Public Library Specialist be- 
comes particularly interrelated in research in 
the public library field. 

Many letters from professional and lay 
people in this country and abroad request in- 
formation and advice on school libraries and 
children’s services in public libraries. These 
letters are answered individually, and often 
printed materials published by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, and other 
agencies, are sent with the letters. Publications 
are also sent on request to library schools. 
workshops, and professional meetings. 

The Specialist for School and Children’s 
Libraries travels in the field on consultative 
assignments, by invitation. In June, for in- 
stance, the specialist will serve as a consultant 
to the study of school libraries by the South- 
ern States Work Conference, Daytona Beach, 
Florida. Participation in the meetings of the 
American Library Association and of educa- 
tional associations is also part of the responsi- 
bility of the specialist. Studies and other 
projects, however, require consecutive periods 
of time in the office, and travel must almost 
always be planned several months in ad- 
vance. 

The work of the Specialist for School and 
Children’s Libraries has many facets and 
affords both new and traditional ways to pro- 
mote library services to children and young 
people in the United States and other coun- 


‘tries. 


SPECIALIST FOR COLLEGE 
AND RESEARCH LIBRARIES 


The primary work of this position is to 
make available information which will facili- 
tate the development of library services sup- 
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porting higher education and research. The in- 
formation is designed for the use not only of 
librarians, students of librarianship, and li- 
brary associations, but also of executives and 
governing boards of colleges and universities, 
commercial and industrial concerns, educa- 
tional and other professional associations, and 
government agencies. Data are collected 
through surveys, research, conferences, and 
interviews, and are made available through 
official publications of the Office of Education 
and consultative services. 

Jointly with the professional staff of the 
Research and Statistical Services Branch of 
the Office of Education, and with the advice of 
specialists in higher education, the college li- 
brary specialist has planned and carried on 
every five years, beginning in 1946-47, a com- 
prehensive statistical survey of libraries in in- 
stitutions of higher education. These surveys 
have provided data on the resources, facilities, 
use, personnel, finances, and other aspects of 
library service in universities, Hberal arts 
and teachers colleges, other independent pro- 
fessional and technological schools, and junior 
colleges. The results have been reported in 
chapters of the Biennial Survey of Education 
in the United States and in the Circular series 
of the Office of Education. An expanded pro- 
gram in this area is now under consideration. 

To meet requests coming to the Office of 
Education from college executives, prospec- 
tive students, employers, and library educa- 
tors, the college library specialist, since 1948, 
has assumed responsibility for collecting and 
making available nationwide information on 
professional and nonprofessional programs of 
education for librarianship. Periodically this 
information hasy been summarized and pub- 
lished in Higher Education, an official journal 
of the Division of Higher Education, and in 
other publications of the Office of Education. 
Current information, based on published an- 
nouncements or other official sources, is main- 
tained on aims, facilities, entrance require- 
ments, curriculums, and other aspects of li- 
brary education on both graduate and under- 
graduate levels. 

Consultative services, covering various as- 
pects of librarianship in higher educational 
institutions and research organizations, are 
provided to anyone, on request, by the college 


library specialist through interviews and cor- 
respondence. This clientele includes repre- 
sentatives of federal, state, and foreign govern- 
ments; college officials; students and in- 
structors of librarianship; foreign librarians 
and other educators; executives of research or- 
ganizations and professional associations; and 
others who request assistance or advice on 
problems arising in college and research li- 
braries. Every effort is made to identify 
authoritative sources of information meeting 
the request of the inquirer and, wherever 
practicable, to refer him directly to these 
sources and agencies. 

Cooperative working relationships are 
maintained by the college library specialist 
with other areas of the Office of Education and 
with other government agencies which may 
be concerned with libraries and librarianship 
in higher education! institutions. Consulta- 
tions are held with specialists in higher edu- 
cation concerned with college buildings, per- 
sonnel, finance and administration, and with 
surveys of individual colleges. Government 
agencies concerned with programs and itin- 
eraries of visiting librarians and other educa- 
tors from abroad commonly seek suggestions 
as to colleges and universities with distinctive 
library buildings or significant programs of 
library service, and whose officials would be 
helpful to foreign visitors. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY SPECIALIST 


In February 1957 the budget of the Library 
Services Branch made it possible to fill the 
position of Public Library Specialist on a full- 
time basis for the first time in over ten years. 
During this and other periods when the posi- 
tion was vacant, Ralph M. Dunbar had served 
as both director of the library unit and Pub- 
lic Library Specialist. 

Since this position was filled at about the 
same time that the staff for the administra- 
tion of the Library Services Act was being re- 
cruited, many people concluded that there 
was a direct connection. The Public Library 
Specialist is not directly involved in the Li- 
brary Services Act program but is responsible 
specifically for these major areas: 


1. Compilation of public library statistics of 
nationwide significance. 
2. Provision of general advisory and consultant 
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services in public library organization, 
finance and administration as well as on 
services, programs, and facilities. 

3. Provision of advisory and consultant serv- 
ices in two specially designated areas— 
library service to the aging and library 
adult education. 

4, Establishment and maintenance of liaison 
with other governmental agencies and lay 
organizations concerned with public li- 
braries. 


Two kinds of statistical data are prepared 
regularly: periodic nationwide public library 
statistics and selected annual statistics for 
certain population groups. Currently under 
way is the fiscal 1955-56 comprehensive study 
which will bring up to date “Public Library 
Statistics, 1950.” 

For many years on an annual basis, the 
branch has prepared three statistical 
“quickies.” These are four-page circulars with 
statistics of: 1) public libraries in cities with 
populations of 100,000 or more, 2) public li- 
brary systems in cities with populations of 
90,000 to 99,999, and 3) county and regional 
libraries serving populations of 50,000 or 
more. Beginning this year, the branch is col- 
lecting annual data from public libraries in 
cities with populations of 35,000 to 49,999. 
This is being done in answer to the numerous 
requests for information about libraries serv- 
ing smaller population groups, and is made 
possible by the increased staff of the branch. 
Other statistical studies are under considera- 
tion to meet the growing need for factual data 
hy administrators and others responsible for 
library budgets and service. 

In outlining the various studies, develop- 
ing appropriate questionnaires, and analyzing 
the returns, the Public Library Specialist 
works closely with the branch statistician and 
with the Research and Statistical Services 
Branch of the Office of Education. 

The Public Library Specialist’s advisory 
services are made available through corres- 
pondence, office consultations, field visits, par- 
ticipation at national and regional meetings, 
and assistance with workshops, institutes, and 
conferences. To make the best possible use of 
limited travel funds, some guiding principles 
for field trips have been developed by the 
branch, based on the following information: 
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1. Nature of the request and its national, 
statewide or regional implications for public 
service and development. 

2. Extent and availability of resources within 
the area. 

3. Date of last request from same area for 
field consultation. 


In liaison work with governmental and 
other agencies, the Public Library Specialist 
works closely with representative groups such 
as the Adult Education Section of the Office 
of Education, the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare’s Special Staff on Aging, 
the Public Health Service, the United States 
Information Agency, the Library of Congress, 
the American Library Association, the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, and the 
National Committee on the Aging. Projects 
with these groups have included: 

l. Preparation of a comprehensive state- 
ment on public library adult education for a 
staff committee studying the recommendations 
of the President’s Committee on Education 
Beyond the High School. 

2. Participation in the program and activi- 
ties of the National Committee on the Aging, 
and official invitation to membership in that 
committee. 

3. Participation in a two-day workshop by 
the Maryland State Extension Department en- 
titled “Selection and Use of Books with 
Adults”; a three-day workshop by the Wis- 
consin Free Library Commission entitled 
“The Public Library Serves Adults—a Com- 
munity Approach”; and a three-day institute, 
“Adult Education in Libraries,” held at Emory 
University’s Division of Librarianship. 

Planned for the future are: a study of adult 
education programs in state library agencies; 
bibliographies on current topics such as per- 
formance budgeting, library service to the 
aging, and metropolitan area planning and its 
implications for library service; and studies 
on public library buildings and the economic 
status of library personnel. 

Much is being learned as the position grows 
on just how the Public Library Specialist may 
best function within the overall governmental 
framework and within that of the established 
branch program, as well as how best to orga- 
nize and produce the most useful services to 
meet the needs of the nation’s public libraries. 
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THE WORLD’S STANDARD 
FOREIGN-LANGUAGE DICTIONARIES 


CASSELL’S 






and now... 


The new CASSELL’S German dictionary 










GERMAN-ENGLISH 
ENGLISH-GERMAN 


compiled by Dr. H.T. Betteridge, Senior Lecturer 
in German at the University of Glasgow, with a 
foreword by Professor Gerhard Cordes of the 
University of Kiel. 












T superb, truly modern dictionary main- 
tains the high standard of scholarship that 
made its predecessor, the “Breul,” the finest, 
most authoritative German dictionary in ex- 
istence. 


Every entry has been carefully revised; hun- 
dreds of new entries have been added to cover 
contemporary, literary, practical, and col- 
loquial German; definitions have been ex- 
panded to include recently acquired shifts of 
meaning and usage; terms introduced because 
of new scientific, technical, political, and 
economic developments have been included. 
And, in accordance with modern usage, 
Gothic type has been abandoned; the dic- 
tionary is set in clear Roman type. 
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1,272 pages, 
$7.00 plain, 
$7.75 thumb-indexed 





CASSELL’S NEW FRENCH DICTIONARY 
French-English > English-French 


This revised Fifth Edition has 
been completely reset and re- 
«designed. The Critical Review 
À of Paris calls it “the best 
“A French and English Dic- 
tionary of. ordinary size 

in existence.” 
1308 pages, 
$5.00 plain, 
$5.75 
thumb-indexed 


CASSELL’S LATIN DICTIONARY 
Latin-English * English-Latin 


In this revised edition en- 
tries have been expanded, 
etymologies added, and , 
the number of quota- 
tions greatly increased Á 
Contains more than , 
43,000 entries. 

941 pages, 

$5.00 plain, 

$5.75 

thumb-indexed. 


153 East 24th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
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APO TA San Fraith, Cati. 


Miss Carter is Command Librarian, Head- 
quarters, Pacific Air Command. 


Not often do regional library systems cut 
across the International Date Line and cover 
an area as farflung as the Pacific Air Forces, 
which command follows the chain of islands 
from Hawaii, the Philippines, Okinawa, and 
Taiwan to Japan and Korea. Even less often 
are group projects initiated and carried to a 
successful operation within such a vast area. 
The librarians of the Pacifc Air Forces at 
the annual workshop held in Tokyo in Octo- 
ber 1955 initiated a plan for group work on 
basic bibliographies covering subject interest 
in nonfiction books and periodicals. The basis 
for the project started with the air force spe- 
cialist or technician who, finding himself far 
from the usual reference resources, requested 
the purchase of a publication to help him get 
on with his job. Too often the book requested 
was one he had known in his college days, 
and the outcome of the order, after a long 
delay, was the information that the book was 
out of print. So the librarian started procure- 
ment procedures all over again on a substi- 
tute title. At another base perhaps another 
technician and another librarian were dupli- 
cating the process. 
So the idea evolved of having one librarian 
responsible for the compilation of a basic 
bibliography in a designated subject field, for 
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PACAF 
BASIC BIBLIOGRAPHY 


PROJECT 


by Mary J. Carter 


future revisions of the list with current infor- 
mation on editions, new and obsolete titles, 
etc., and for sharing the findings with all the 
other librarians within the theater. A chair- 
man was appointed and also a committee to 
revise, edit, and give final approval on each 
bibliography. Bibliographies would then be 
reproduced and distribution made to all the 
libraries within the command. The chairman 
and the committee would work directly under 
the PACAF Command Librarian and the pro- 
ject would receive command support, The 
PACAF Basic Bibliography Project was off to 
a start. 

After some adjustment, these 25 subjects 
were selected as basic to the needs of the air 
force librarian in the Pacific area: 


Accident prevention 

Accounting 

Aeronautics and aircraft 

Architecture, drafting, and engineering 
Arms and armament 

Arts and crafts 

Athletics 

Band and music 

Chaplain services 

Communications 

Criminology 

Education 

Escape and evasion 

Far East 

Intelligence 

Legal and medical books for the base library 
Personal finance and investment 
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Personnel management 
Public speaking 
Recreation 

Service clubs 

Supply and material 
Technical photography 
Transportation 

Youth activities 


The list is cross-referenced to related subjects 
and each bibliography is supplied with a leg- 
end, a table of contents, and an index. 

Assignment of topic was made where prac- 
tical in relation to the mission of the base. 
For instance, Escape and Evasion Bibliog- 
raphy was the responsibility of the base li- 
brarian where survival courses were given, 
and the Transportation Bibliography was as- 
signed to the Naval Air Transport Service 
base librarian. 

After subjects had been assigned, the librar- 
ians began checking leads to the best books in 
each field. Within the PACAF area there are 
no large reference and special libraries, mili- 
tary or civilian, and so the leads led from the 
specialist on the base for suggestions, to 
checking all the professional tools available, 
to requests for assistance from such libraries 
as that of the Air University, and to the loan 
or purchase of a book to determine its value. 
In due course and after many discourage- 
ments, the initial bibliographies were readied 
for screening by the committee. 

The first efforts submitted to the Committee 
were very uneven in scope and professional 
polish. Some of the librarians had to brush 
off considerable dust from library school 
notes on compilation of bibliographies. With 
the meetings of the Committee, the policy on 
procedures, format, and scope strengthened 
and clarified. Method on evaluation of the 
titles was a problem worked on by the Com- 
mittee, and one which has had to be contin- 
ually stressed. Selection of titles, it was de- 
cided, would be based on operating needs. 


The titles to be double-starred for the small. 


library would be the titles which would serve 
the practical purpose where shelf space is very 
limited. The more theoretical, scientific, and 
detailed title would be for the more special- 
_ized base or one serving a headquarters. It 


has been difficult for the enthusiastic librarian 


to realize that the ideal bibliography is a very 





Ruth Sieben-Morgen, staff librarian of the Fifth 
Air Force based on Fuchu, Japan, discusses li- 
brary projects with Miss Carter. 


selective list and not a comprehensive one. 

The committee determined that the annota- 
tions should inform the librarians the basis 
on which the title was included in the list and 
basis for which it was evaluated. Thus, the 
librarian at any base within the theater would 
know if the book should be purchased for that 
particular base library. The Committee’s 
guide on the composition of the annotation 
included the following points: summary of 
content; specific information concerning poš- 
sible use; reading level (i.e., popular, easy 
adult, technical) ; evaluation, source of anno- 
tation including the date of the reviewing per- 
iodical. The initials of the bibliographer were 
to be added if he was also the author of the 
annotation. 

The functioning of the Committee within 
a large geographical area is not without prob- 
lems. Members of the Committee have been 
selected to represent the subcommittee within 
the Pacific Air Forces: Meetings of the Com- 
mittee have been called in conjunction with 
command-wide conferences and workshops. 
In the interim, the chairman and the Com- 
mittee have worked out a schedule and pro- 
cedure for review and editing of the bibliog- 
raphies through circulation of the lists, prior 
to reproduction and distribution. The success 
of the project is dependent upon a strong and 
enthusiastic chairman, supported by a will- 
ing committee, and the cooperation and team- 
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Left, an Armed Forces librarian and an airman 
discuss a bibliography basic to a course on ad- 
ministration and management; right, air crew- 
men refer to a manual supplied by an Air Force 
library. These photographs were taken in the 


work of the librarians within the command. 

Initial bibliographies have been completed 
and revisions for the most part are current. 
The bibliographies have been submitted to 
the specialized divisions, where applicable, at 
PACAF Headquarters for comments and rec- 
ommendations of specialists in the field. With 
the review of the bibliographies at the Com- 
mittee meeting during August 1957 at Gifu, 
Japan, it was determined that the bibliogra- 
phies for the most part had reached the point 
were they were considered of sufficient pro- 
fessional caliber and polish for each bibliog- 
raphy to be identified by the command with 
the official seal of the Pacific Air Force, the 
name of the bibliographer, and reference to 
other bibliographies as compiled under this 
project. 

As the bibliographies become more profes- 
sional in makeup, so are the library collec- 
tions within the command becoming more 
alive and active. As the bibliography is used 
by the librarian to weed from the collection ob- 
solete and mediocre material, and as a guide 
for the purchase of the best titles in the sub- 
ject field, more and more the collections with- 
in the area are realized to be adequate to the 
demanding and varied requests. 

These librarians have demonstrated the fact 
that they can cut across the International Date 
Line, from Hawaii to Korea, working to- 
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continental United States. The same. services are 
available in the Pacific Air Forces area and are 
greatly assisted by the availability of the basic 
bibliographies described in the accompanying 
article. 


gether for the betterment of library service. 
They also have shown that the lack of access 
to large reference and technical libraries can 
be minimized, where the best books in each 
subject field are made available to base per- 
sonnel no matter where stationed. 








‘ 


Dr. Eugene H. Wilson, newly appointed chair- 
man of the Library Advisory Group of the U. S. 
Air Force Academy, discusses the library pro- 
gram with Lieutenant Colonel George V. Fagan, 
director of the academy library. Dr. Wilson, for- 
merly director of libraries at the University of 
Colorado, is now Dean of Faculties there. 
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Personnel management 
Public speaking 
Recreation 

Service clubs 

Supply and material 
Technical photography 
Transportation 

Youth activities 


The list is cross-referenced to related subjects 
and each bibliography is supplied with a leg- 
end, a table of contents, and an index. 

Assignment of topic was made where prac- 
tical in relation to the mission of the base. 
For instance, Escape and Evasion Bibliog- 
raphy was the responsibility of the base li- 
brarian where survival courses were given, 
and the Transportation Bibliography was as- 
signed to the Naval Air Transport Service 
base librarian. 

After subjects had been assigned, the librar- 
ians began checking leads to the best books in 
each field. Within the PACAF area there are 
no large reference and special libraries, mili- 
tary or civilian, and so the leads led from the 
specialist on the base for suggestions, to 
checking all the professional tools available, 
to requests for assistance from such libraries 
as that of the Air University, and to the loan 
or purchase of a book to determine its value. 
In due course and after many discourage- 
ments, the initial bibliographies were readied 
for screening by the committee. 

The first efforts submitted to the Committee 
were very uneven in scope and professional 
polish. Some of the librarians had to brush 
off considerable dust from library school 
notes on compilation of bibliographies. With 
the meetings of the Committee, the policy on 
procedures, format, and scope strengthened 
and clarified. Method on evaluation of the 
titles was a problem worked on by the Com- 
mittee, and one which has had to be contin- 
ually stressed. Selection of titles, it was de- 
cided, would be based on operating needs. 
The titles to be double-starred for the small 
library would be the titles which would serve 
the practical purpose where shelf space is very 
limited. The more theoretical, scientific, and 
detailed title would be for the more special- 
ized base or one serving a headquarters. It 
has been difficult for the enthusiastic librarian 
to realize that the ideal bibliography is a very 





Ruth Sieben-Morgen, staff librarian of the F@th 
Air Force based on Fuchu, Japan, discusses li- 
brary projects with Miss Carter. 


selective list and not a comprehensive one. 

The committee determined that the enncta- 
tions should inform the librarians the basis 
on which the title was included in the list and 
basis for which it was evaluated. Thus, -he 
librarian at any base within the theater woald 
know if the book should be purchased for taat 
particular base library. The Committee's 
guide on the composition of the annotat.on 
included the following points: summary of 
content; specific information concerning pos- 
sible use; reading level (i.e., popular, easy 
adult, technical) ; evaluation, source of anao- 
tation including the date of the reviewing per- 
iodical. The initials of the bibliographer were 
to be added if he was also the author of «he 
annotation. 

The functioning of the Committee witain 
a large geographical area is not without prob- 
lems. Members of the Committee have been 
selected to represent the subcommittee witain 
the Pacific Air Forces. Meetings of the Ccm- 
mittee have been called in conjunction wath 
command-wide conferences and workshaps. 
In the interim, the chairman and the Cem- 
mittee have worked out a schedule and pro- 
cedure for review and editing of the bibling- 
raphies through circulation of the lists, prior 
to reproduction and distribution. The success 
of the project is dependent upon a strong end 
enthusiastic chairman, supported by a wall- 
ing committee, and the cooperation and team- 
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Left, an Armed Forces librarian and an airman 
discuss a bibliography basic to a course on ad- 
ministration and management; right, air crew- 
men refer to a manual supplied by an Air Force 
library. These photographs were taken in the 


work of the librarians within the command. 

Initial bibliographies have been completed 
and revisions for the most part are current. 
The bibliographies have been submitted to 
the specialized divisions, where applicable, at 
FACAF Headquarters for comments and rec- 
ommendations of specialists in the field. With 
the review of the bibliographies at the Com- 
mittee meeting during August 1957 at Gifu, 
Japan, it was determined that the bibliogra- 
phies for the most part had reached the point 
were they were considered of sufficient pro- 
fessional caliber and polish for each bibliog- 
raphy to be identified by the command with 
the cfficial seal of the Pacific Air Force, the 
name of the bibliographer, and reference to 
other bibliographies as compiled under this 
project. 

As the bibliographies become more profes- 
sional in makeup, so are the library collec- 
tions within the command becoming more 
alive and active. As the bibliography is used 
by the librarian to weed from the collection ob- 
solete and mediocre material, and as a guide 
fer tae purchase of the best titles in the sub- 
ject field, more and more the collections with- 
in the area are realized to be adequate to the 
demanding and varied requests. 

These librarians have demonstrated the fact 
that they can cut across the International Date 
Line, from Hawaii to Korea, working to- 
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continental United States. The same services are 
available in the Pacific Air Forces area and are 
greatly assisted by the availability of the basic 
bibliographies described in the accompanying 
article. 


gether for the betterment of library service. 
They also have shown that the lack of access 
to large reference and technical libraries can 
be minimized, where the best books in each 
subject field are made available to base per- 
sonnel no matter where stationed. 





Dr. Eugene H. Wilson, 
man of the Library Advisory Group of the U. S. 
Air Force Academy, discusses the library pro- 


newly appointed chair- 


gram with Lieutenant Colonel George V. Fagan, 
director of the academy library. Dr. Wilson, for- 
merly director of libraries at the University of 
Colorado, is now Dean of Faculties there. 
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REVISED DEPOSITORY LIBRARY LEGISLATION 
NOW BEFORE CONGRESS 


by Benjamin E. Powell 


Mr. Powell, librarian of Duke University, 
was chairman of the ALA Public Documents 
Committee when Congressman Hays’ Subcom- 
mittee to Study Federal Printing and Paper- 
work first became interested in revising the 
depository library law. The ALA committee 
has now been assigned to the Acquisitions 
Section of the Resources and Technical Serv- 
ices Division. Mr. Powell is still chairman. 


In an effort to improve legislation governing 
the designation of depository libraries and 
distribution of federal documents, the Public 
Documents Committee of the Resources and 
Technical Services Division is working with 
the Subcommittee to Study Federal Printing 
and Paperwork, of which Congressman Wayne 
Hays, of Ohio, is chairman. To guide the 
subcommittee in drafting a bill, the Public 
Documents Committee sponsored an open 
meeting at the 1957 ALA Midwinter Meeting 
for discussion of the legislation now needed. 
It sponsored another meeting at the 1958 Mid- 
winter Meeting to give librarians an oppor- 
tunity to examine and criticize the bill being 
prepared for consideration by Congress. Both 
meetings were well attended, and the discus- 
sions were lively and fruitful. 

The legislation under which the depository 
library system operates has been revised only 
slightly since 1895, when the General Print- 
ing Act was enacted. Since then the popula- 
tion of the country has shifted, libraries and 
new research centers have been developed, 
the nature of federal documents has changéd, 
and demand for them has increased. Revision 
of the law on a more equitable basis has for a 
long time appeared desirable, and the com- 
mittee has been inquiring into the form the 
revision should take. l 

Distribution of government: publications 
began in 1813 with a resolution which author- 
ized the Secretary of the Interior to send cer- 
tain documents to the executives of the several 


states and to a few other officers and societies. 
Between 1857 and 1861 the foundations of the 
present depository system were laid. The 
Secretary of the Interior was responsible for 
distribution until 1895, when the printing and 
distribution of federal documents became the 
responsibility of the Government Printing 
Office. Minor revision since that date has given 
depositories the opportunity to select the pub- 
lications wanted and permitted the addition of 
other documents to the depository list. Six 
hundred and sixty-three depositories are 
authorized under the present law, but only 570 
have been designated. Designation is mainly 
on the basis of one in each congressional dis- 
trict, to be chosen by the representative from 
that district. In addition, each senator may 
designate one thore for any part of his state. 
Through the years the depository library sys- 
tem has been studied by librarians, superin- 
tendents of documents, and members of Con- 
gress; and from time to time since the 1920’s 
there have been abortive efforts to overhaul 
it completely. | 

The Public Documents Committee has been 
active since 1956 in the interest of new de- 
pository library legislation. Its work has been 
stimulated and encouraged by the Subcom- 
mittee to Study Federal Printing. Past efforts 
to survey the depository library needs of the 
country and to prepare new legislation have 
failed for a number of reasons, but principally 
because of a lack of funds and the absence of 
legislators seriously interested in the problem 
of government publications and their distri- 
bution. Congressman Hays and his Subcom- 
mittee offered to canvas the opinions of li- 
brarians and draft new legislation to present 
to Congress if the Public Documents Com- 
mittee would prepare the necessary question- 
naires. Accordingly, at the end of 1956 the 
committee drew up two sets of questions that 
were submitted by the Subcommittee to all 
depository libraries and to 623 non-depository 
libraries. HR 9186, introduced in the House 
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of Representatives by Congressman Hays on 
August 8, 1957, was based upon these re- 
plies. Hearings on the bill were held in Boston, 
Chicago, New Orleans, and San Francisco 
in October 1957 and testimony was received 
from 62 librarians and other educators. Fol- 
lowing the hearings the bill was revised, and 
this revision formed the basis of discussion at 
the recent Midwinter Meeting in Chicago. 
Further revision, dictated by the Chicago dis- 
cussion, resulted in HR 11042, which was in- 
troduced in the House of Representatives on 
February 27, 1958. Hearings on this bill are 
scheduled for early May in Washington. 

The principal new provisions of the pro- 
posed “Depository Library Act of 1958” are 
as follows: 

1. Each component of the federal govern- 
ment shall furnish the Superintendent of 
Documents a list of its publications, except 
those “required for official use only or those 
required for strictly administrative or opera- 
tional purposes which have'no public interest 
or educational value and publications classi- 
fied for reasons of national security,” which 
it issues outside the Government Printing 
Office. . 

2. These publications will be listed by the 
Superintendent of Documents and distributed 
by him to such depository libraries as select, 
them. 

3. Additional depository libraries may be 
designated. The provision “that a total of not 
more than two such libraries, other than those 
specifically designated by law . . . may be 
designated within each area” would permit 515 
new depositories to be created. 

4. Before a new depository library can be 
designated within a Congressional district, the 
head of that library shall furnish his repre- 
sentative with justification of the necessity for 
the designation, and this shall be signed by 
the head of each existing depository library 
within the district and by the head of the 
library authority of the state in which the 
depository is to be established. 

5. As many as two regional depository li- 
braries may be designated in each state, terri- 
tory, and commonwealth. Such depositories 
shall agree to receive and retain at least one 
copy of all government publications, either in 
printed or microfacsimile form, and within 
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the region served shall make its documents 
freely available on interlibrary loan and for 
reference service. 

6. Only regional depository libraries must 
retain documents permanently. The other de- 
positories may dispose of government publi- 
cations after five years. 

Members of the Public Documents Com- 
mittee believe that HR 11042 represents a 
substantial improvement over the present law. 
The committee is particularly pleased that-it 
increases the number of libraries eligible to re- 
ceive federal documents and make them avail- 
able to the public, increases the percentage of 
official publications that will be distributed to 
depositories, and relaxes the burdensome re- 
quirement that every depository retain perma- 
nently on its shelves practically all of the 
publications received from the Superintendent 
of Documents. 

Librarians have been intensely interested 
in the resumption of publication of the Docu- 
ments Catalog that was discontinued several 
years ago. Their wish has not been incorpo- 
rated in this bill because the catalog was dis- 
continued upon the recommendation of the 
Joint Committee on Printing in a resolution 
approved by the Eightieth Congress, For its 
restoration, a rescinding resolution of the 
Joint Committee on Printing, not new legisla- 
tion, is necessary. 

Some disappointment has been registered 
because the bill fails to recommend that pos- 
tage on documents distributed by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents be absorbed by the 
government and not passed on to libraries. 
Although only in late'years have libraries been 
required to pay postage, the requirement has 
been a part of the law since 1895. Not until 
the Superintendent of Documents was asked 
to reimburse the Post Office Department for 
carriage charges on documents did he pass 
this cost on to libraries. This is not a heavy 
burden for the libraries or for the government, 
but in the light of the services rendered by 
depository libraries the government should as- 
sume it. 

The Documents Catalog and postage appear 
to be topics which can be dealt with apart 
from HR 11042, and both should continue to 
receive our altention until the present situa- 
tion has been corrected. 
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PROGRESS REPORT ON REFERENCE SERVICES DIVISION 


... by President Mary N. BARTON of the ALA 
Reference Services Division. Miss Barton is 
head of the General Reference Department in 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. 


RSD has completed its first year and shows 
every sign of being a very lusty infant. Its 
membership as of March 24 was 3307, without 
any attempt at a membership drive, a fact 
which bears testimony to a genuine need for 
the division and points to an active future. 

The division aims to meet the needs of ref- 
erence librarians in all kinds of libraries, on 
the local as well as the national level. To this 
end, much thought has been given, this first 
year, to a study of the statements of function 
of its 18 or more committees, and to the for- 
mation of local chapters. The Committee on 
Chapters, under the able leadership of Doris 
Wells, chairman, has prepared materials help- 
ful to local organizers. Petitions for three 
chapters-—-Wisconsin, Essex County, N.J., and 
Maryland—were received before the Mid- 
winter Meeting of ALA and authorized by the 
Board of Directors at that time. Several others 
are in process of being formed. Any members 
interested in forming a local chapter are in- 
vited to communicate with Doris Wells, Den- 
ver Public Library, or the executive secretary, 
Cora M. Beatty, at ALA Headquarters, for 
the necessary information. 

Relatively few reference librarians are able 
to attend annual conventions, and it therefore 
seems particularly helpful to have active local 
chapters. The advantages to individual mem- 
bers and to RSD as a whole should be equally 
noteworthy, since talent can be brought to 
the surface in this way and many significant 
contributions will no doubt be made. The 
members of the local groups will have the ad- 
vantage of knowing that they are a part of the 
national organization interested in the many 
facets of reference service at all levels, and 
that they are working with others of like in- 
terest throughout the country. 

At Midwinter, the Board of Directors ap- 
proved an award in the form of a citation 
for distinguished service in the field of ref- 
erence work, in memory of Isadore Gilbert 
Mudge. The request for the establishment of 
this award is now in the hands of the ALA 
Committee on Awards. Information about the 
award will be given publicity after Council 


approval. 

RSD hopes, at annual conferences, to pro- 
vide programs which will appeal to the many 
specialized interests of reference librarians. 
At the division membership meeting at San 
Francisco, Acting-Chancellor James D. Hart of 
the University of California will be the prin- 
cipal speaker. Dr. Hart is well known to 
reference librarians as a scholar in the field 
of American literature and as the author of 
a cherished reference tool, The Oxford Com- 
panion to American Literature. Instead of a 
second general meeting, four concurrent meet- 
ings are planned—each designed to appeal to 
librarians specializing in reference work in 
a particular field, such as history, or with a 
certain clientele, such as students. Dorothy 
Sinclair, California State Library, is chair- 
man of the program committee. 

In response to several inquiries about sec- 
tions, a committee has been appointed to study 
this matter and to determine whether the for- 
mation of sections should be deferred until the 
division’s central organization is further cry- 
stallized or should proceed now. Since the 
division is concerned with reference work in 
all subject fields, it seems probable that -sec- 
tions will develop on reference work in par- 
ticular subject areas. An over-complicated or- 
ganization is certainly not desirable at this 
stage of the division’s development, but the 
first consideration must be the needs of the 
members, and if these needs can best be served 
through sections, the question must receive 
careful consideration. 

A committee is also being appointed to 
work jointly with an RTSD committee on a 
proposed study of the use of book catalogs 
as a substitute for card catalogs—-a project 
which promises to lead to interesting and valu- 
able conclusions. RSD participation in this 
study was requested by the Committee on 
Cataloging Policy and Research of the Cata- 
loging and Classification Section of RTSD. 

RSD hopes to keep in close touch with its 
members through regular communication, the 
details of which are now being considered. 
All members are urged to send their ideas 
and needs in respect to RSD activities to Miss 
Beatty at ALA Headquarters, who will see 
that these suggestions reach the officers and 
committees concerned. 
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SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR SUMMER STUDY 


Write to the school—not to the director or chair- 
man—for further information unless another 
source is given. For other listings see the A-V 
Circuit in this issue and “Before and After San 
Francisco” in the April issue. 


` Workshops 


APPALACHIAN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Boone, - 


N.C.—three workshops. Children’s literature, 
with emphasis on storytelling, with Ruth Sawyer 
and Richard Chase, June 11-25. School library 
workshop, July 7-18. Children’s literature, with 
James Daugherty, Wesley Dennis, Marguerite 
Henry, Victoria Johnson, July 21-August 1. 





LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
IF others have foiled Y-O-U 


why not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT ~S BOOKS 
Our record of 35 years success In this field as ploneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 


our world-wide network of associate ontore, antiquar ans, 
callecters, agents, and others, in the book field. 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 


We report quickly at lowest prices. 
'No charge. No obligation. 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
{17 West 48th Street, Dept. L, New York City 36. N.Y. 


P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a 
book you cannot, $ supply 

ALSO BUY BOOKS AND PACAFINES YOU NO 
LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS 


A library of the Bible in 12 volumes 


/ INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


“The best two-foot shelf of 
books about the Bible now avail- 
able in the English language.” 
—Christian Century 

Each volume, $8.75 


ABINGDON PRESS 
Nashville 2, Tennessee 


IN CANADA: G. R. Welch Campany, Lid. Terants 
IN AUSTRALASIA: Thomas C, Lothian, Melbourne, Australia 
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Froripa State University LIBRARY SCHOOL, 
Tallahassee—two workshops. First Southern Col- 
lege and Research Library Workshop, June 25- 
27. Second Southern Public Library Workshop, 
cosponsored by Florida State Library, Septem- 
ber 25-27, Mrs. Florence Craig, director. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY SERVICE, RUTGERS 
University, New Brunswick, N.J. Leadership in 
Library Service for Youth, June 30-July 10. 
Write to Mary V. Gaver, director. 


UNIversITY OF Denver ScHoou oF LIBRARIAN- 
sHIp—two workshops. For school librarians, July 
7-11, Betty Margulis, director. Services to adults 
in public libraries, August 25-27, Ruth Warncke, 
director. 


GRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY oF CHI- 


caco. Evaluation of library materials in science 
for children, July 23-25. 


DEPARTMENT OF LIBRARY SCIENCE, UNIVERSITY OF 
Micuican, Ann Arbor. Library work with young 
people, August 4-15. 


Institutes 


American University, WasHincton, D.C.—two 
institutes. Fifth Institute on Records .Manage- 
ment, June 2-13, Herbert E. Angel, director. 
Twelfth Institute in the Preservation and Ad- 
ministration of Archives, June 16-July 11, Theo- 
dore R. Schellenberg, director. 


Inpiana UNIversity, BLOOMINGTON——two_ insti- 
tutes. Fifth Institute in Library Adult Education, 
June 9-13. Adult religious education, July 20-25 
and August 4-14. Write Bureau of Studies in 
Adult Education, Box 42. 


New Program 


Tue SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND PuBLIc AD- 
MINISTRATION OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITY has an- 
nounced certificate and degree programs in 
records management and archives administration. 


THe SCHOOL or LIBRARY SCIENCE oF THE UNI- 
VERSITY oF NortuH CAROLINA has announced a 
new program in law librarianship, in coopera- 
tion with the School of Law. 


WeEsteRN ResEeRVE UNIveRSITY has announced a 
new course in law library administration, spon- 
sored jointly by the School of Library Science 
and the School of Law, for the summer session 
beginning June 16. 
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LIBRARY SERVICES ACT SCHOLARSHIPS IN 


NEW YORK STATE 


by Irving A. Verschoor 


A second qualifying examination under the 
program described in this article has been an- 
nounced for June 7. Filing deadline is May 
22. Librarians in New York state may obtain 
application blanks and financial ability report 
forms from Mr. Verschoor, who is director of 
the Library Extension Division, New York 
State Library, Albany 1. 


New York state’s plan under the Library Serv- 
ices Act for the fiscal year 1958 called for, 
among other projects, the establishment of 
training grants for the professional education 
of public librarians, especially those planning 
to serve the rural communities through larger 
units of service. 


The direct attack on one of librarianship’s 
most pressing problems described in this 
article offers a prospect of far-reaching 
results. Three other states, Missouri, South 
Carolina, and Virginia have incorporated 
similar projects in their programs under 
the Library Services Act. Taken together, 
the four plans promise to add a consid- 
erable number of librarians to the ranks 
of those working in the new regional li- 
braries growing up so fast under the stim- 
ulus of those same federal funds. The 
states concerned are to be congratulated 
on taking this practical approach to re- 
cruiting. The profession will watch their 
suecess with interested eyes. 


ELEANOR A. FERGUSON 
Executive Secretary 
Public Library Association 


The plan was approved by the Board of 
Regents and suitable regulations were drafted 
to bring this new scholarship program into 
conformity with the other Regents Profes- 
sional Scholarship programs—education, en- 
gineering, nursing, medicine, and dentistry. 

A careful study was made of existing 
scholarship programs in library education and 
a maximum fund of $2000 for a year of study 
(36 semester hours) was agreed upon. The 
grant is paid to the school or university in 
behalf of the recipient and may be used to 
defray living expenses and fees as well as 
tuition. The minimum grant is $350, which is 
applied to those candidates who attend an ap- 
proved library school within 35 miles of their 
residence. 

Eligibility is restricted to those persons 
who are citizens of the United States and resi- 
dents of New York state. The individual must 
not have matriculated in a library degree pro- 
gram prior to the grant award, as the basic 
aim of the program is not to subsidize students 
now in library school but to act as an incen- 
tive in bringing new people into the field. 

The awards are made in the order of the 
candidate’s standing in a qualifying examina- 
tion, and the total number of awards is deter- 
mined by the funds available. The amount of 
grant to each qualified candidate is dependent 
upon the net taxable balance of the recipient’s 
income. The successful candidate must be ad- 
missable to an approved library school in New 
York state and must also declare his intention 
of serving in a public library or library system 
serving rural people for a period of two years 
upon completion of his library education. 

Before submitting the scholarship program 
to the U. S. Office of Education as a part of 
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New York state’s official plan, a number of 
library directors and library educators were 
canvassed for their ideas. The concept was 
thus strengthened by such comments as: 


... large enough to include tuition and living 
expenses. (County library director.) 

... judging by the number of inquiries we 
received, many more would enroll in library 
schools if financial aid in the form of scholar- 
ships (not loan funds) was available. (Library 
school dean.) 

I feel strongly that the development of a 
scholarship program is one of the best ways 
to recruit librarians. The very fact that there 
is such a thing will bring to the attention of 
students and the public the possibilities of 
librarianship, (Head of children’s work in a 
library system.) 


Oficial approval of the program was 
granted by the Board of Regents on Novem- 
ber 22, 1957, in time to implement the pro- 
gram by the beginning of the spring semester 
in library schools. The qualifying examination 
was offered January 11, 1958, in eight places 
in New York state. Twenty-four persons took 


the examination; 14 candidates were offered 
awards; nine scholarship winners are actually 
enrolled in four of the library schools in New 
York state and several other eligible candi- 
dates have been granted a deferment until 
July 1958. 

Despite the very short time available for 
the promotion of this program, the expres- 
sions of interest on the part of potential can- 
didates as well as the active and enthusiastic 
cooperation of librarians and library school 
deans has reinforced the early hopes of the 
members of the Library Extension Division 
in this program. Another examination is being 
planned this spring and it is hoped that a 
more thorough job of promulgating the con- 
cept of rural public library service can be 
made. 

While librarians in New York state have 
never been accused of pessimism, we are 
aware of the possibility of a dimunition of 
federal funds and are planning accordingly. 
The point of universal agreement in the divi- 
sion is, however, that we are determined on 
the continuance of the training grant program, 








Basic Spanish Bibliography 


CATALOGO GENERAL DE LA LIBRERIA 
ESPANOLA, MADRID 


1931-1950 


(in continuation of Catalogo General de la Libreria Española e 
Hispano-Americana 1901-1930, completed in 1951) 


To be complete in about 5 volumes. 


voL. 1 (A-CH) Now READY 


IN PAPER COVERS ONLY, $9.00 


STECHERT-HAFNER, Inc. 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 
The World’s Leading International Booksellers 
31 EAST l0rH STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
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FAR EASTERN LIBRARIANS ORGANIZE TO FACE 
PROBLEMS OF LIBRARY SERVICE 


Witta M. BoyswortH, on leave from the 
Huntingdon College Library to the University 
of Dacca, East Pakistan, as Fulbright lecturer, 
has sent in a full account of the organization 
meeting of the Asia Federation of Library 
Associations. Only the basic organization 
facts are given here..- 

Representatives from many Asiatic nations 
assembled in Tokyo November 6, 1957, for an 
extended conference whose chief purpose was 
formation of the Asia Federation of Library 
Associations. The conference, generously 
aided by the Asia Foundation, extended to 
November 16. The following countries were 
represented: Ceylon, the Republic of China, 
India, Indonesia, Japan, the Republic of 
Korea, Malaya, Pakistan, the Philippines, 
Thailand, Viet-Nam, and the United Kingdom 
(Hong Kong). Observers from Australia, 
Iran, Mexico, and the United States were 
present. 

A constitution was adopted stating that the 
aims of the federation shall be: 1) promoting 
the library movement and library coopera- 
tion in Asia; and 2) exchanging experience 
and information in the field of library serv- 
ice through meetings, publications (including 
a journal), and any other means that the fed- 
eration may deem necessary. Membership is 
open to any national library association and 
to individuals and institutions in countries 
where national library associations have not 
yet been formed. 

A number of activities and projects were 
planned during the conference: 1) The jour- 
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nal proposed in the constitution is to be issued 
twice a year, with articles in the native lan- 
guage and abstracts in English. A newsletter 
is to be circulated as often as necessary to 
keep the members informed. 2) Increased 
exchange of librarians is recommended. 3) 
Unesco is to be urged to aid in developing 
libraries in underdeveloped countries. 4) The 
federation will work to secure funds for the 
training of more librarians. 


LN AE G I Ot a eA te 


PAKISTAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION FORMED 
The Pakistan Library Association held its 
first annual conference in Karachi, January 
9-12. President Mirza spoke at the opening 
session. ALA was represented by George 
Moreland, on leave from the Montgomery 
County Library, Rockville, Maryland, to the 
Institute of Public and Business Administra- 
tion of the University of Karachi. 


growth 
for 
graduates 


New Librarians ... the greatest job opportunities 
in history now await you. Look for the greatest 
potential, best chance for promotion, and best 
job security. Look to LAPL for these and many 
Expansion—-28 new branches by 1963. 
Demand—l0 million circulation in 1957 with 
steady increase expected. Inquire now for best 
opportunity, Personnel Officer 


LOS ANGELES CITY 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 


630 W. Sth St. © Los Angeles 17, Calif. 
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LIBRARIES 


ARMED FORCES LIBRARIANS PLAN FOR 

SAN FRANCISCO 
Army, navy and air force . .. each service is 
well represented by handsome San Francisco 
Bay area service library facilities of particular 
interest to the membership of the Armed Forces 
Librarians Section. This year’s ALA conference 
provides excellent opportunity to view and com- 
pare, taking home fresh stimulus and broadened 
horizons to base, post, or station. Travis Air 
Force Base, 35 miles distant from the conference 
site, has recently completed a permanent library 
building with-dream-type innovations in Interior 
decor; the Presidio of San Francisco boasts an 
entire wall of gleaming glass in its new Post 
library building, the ceiling to floor window 
facade giving irresistible invitation to the bright 
jacketed books within; the Station library on 
Treasure Island, set almost literally in the 
midst of the blue bay waters, is a place of warm 
welcome and good service for its blue jacket 
patrons. And this is merely a representative 
mention of the many and varied service libraries 
in this area. 

The Armed Forces Librarians Section will 
hold its meetings on Tuesday, July 15, with a 
business meeting at 8:30 A.M., followed by a 
program still to be announced. 

The annual section luncheon will follow at 
12:30, with William H. Dorrance, assistant to 
the director, Scientific Research, Convair, speak- 
ing on “What the Future Holds—Science and 
New Products.” 

Tuesday afternoon, the Public Library Asso- 
ciation in its program meeting will demonstrate 
ways of interpreting its standards to community 
groups through the use of role playing; the 
annual business meeting will follow. The New- 
bery dinner, delightful social highlight of the 
conference, will take place Tuesday evening, so 
that armed forces librarians who can stay only 
one day will have a wide variety of stimulating 
fare laid before them. 


WHY TRUSTEES SHOULD GO TO SAN FRANCISCO 


This electronic-atomic age compels trustees 
to shoulder new and heavier responsibilities. 
Men and women from all over the nation will 
bring their rich gifts to the convention at San 
Francisco, July 13-19—-all of them eager to 
share the information, imagination, and courage 
to tackle library tasks that seem impossible. 

The lasting friendships formed in San Fran- 
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cisco, the most beautiful and hospitable of cities, 
will give every trustee the lift he needs to meet 
the challenge facing the public library today. 


AALT MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN 


AALT membership chairmen in every state 
and territory are out looking for new members 
in the biggest effort the Association has ever 
made to build up trustee representation in ALA, ` 
and through the stimulation of interest in one 
professional association to benefit their own state 
library associations as well. Informed trustees 
are interested trustees; no library or library 
association can do without them. In union there 
is strength—the trustees will find the contacts 
with their peers.a rewarding experience, giving 
them a greater awareness of their responsibilities 
and of the united power they possess to meet 
those responsibilities. 

The goal of the campaign is 4000 members— 
a hundred from each state would carry AALT 
over the top. The potential rewards of such an 
achievement are so great, and the numbers so 
small compared to the estimated 70,000 trustees 
in the country, that every ALA member should 
assist this major effort by bringing at least one 
unafhliated trustee into membership. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK IN WEST MEMPHIS 


West Memphis, Ark., where the U. S. Junior 
Chamber of Commerce program “Operation Li- 
brary” had its beginning in 1955, celebrated 
National Library Week with ground-breaking 
ceremonies for a new library. Before “Operation 
Library” started, increased library support had 
been overwhelmingly defeated at several elec- 
tions. With the backing of the West Memphis 
Jaycees and their President, Cecil Edmonds, the’ 
needed funds were voted four to one, and now a 
new building is going up. “Operation Library” 
did not confine itself to West Memphis—first 
the idea caught on throughout Arkansas, then 
spread to every state in the union as a National 
Project, and finally was adopted as an Interna- 
tional Project at the 1957 convention in Tokyo. 

Progress like this certainly deserves a big 
celebration, and West Memphis had one on 
March 19. Beginning with the ground-breaking, 
the program went on to a dinner attended by 
150 leading citizens of West Memphis and Jay- 
cee Vice Presidents Wally Heatwole of Lynch- 
burg, Va., Richard (Dixie) Lynch of Kansas 
City, Mo., Bob Cox of Chapel Hill, N.C., and 
the National Chairman of “Operation Library,” 
Charlie Reynolds, St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Clift, of 
ALA, was the principal speaker at the dinner, 
expressing the appreciation of ALA and of all 
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public libraries to Mr. Edmonds and the Jaycees 
for their great contribution to library develop- 
ment. 

It now became apparent to Mr. Edmonds that 
the dinner was not a tribute to the Jaycees but 
in his own honor. This had been a carefully 
guarded secret until he started his presiding 
duties, when the gavel was taken from him and 
the program turned into “Cecil Edmonds—tThis 
Is Your Life.” Mr. Edmonds was made a Junior 
Chamber Internationa] Senator in recognition of 
the great results arising from his vision. 

All over the country, Jaycee groups joined in 
this celebration by rededicating their own li- 
braries to the cause of a “Better Read, Better 
Informed America.” 


WASHINGTON 
REPORT 





by John G. Lorenz 


NUMBER 50 
Puerto Rico submitted its plan under the Li- 
brary Services Act in February and become the 
fiftieth unit to join the program. Fifty-three 
states and territories are the maximum num- 
ber eligible. The Puerto Rico plan will be ad- 
ministered by the Department of Education of 
the Commonwealth. Projects for fiscal 1958 
include expanded bookmobile and traveling li- 
brary service and development of library out- 
lets in rural housing projects. 


MORE FUNDS 

Indiana and Wyoming certified that they will 
not request their allotments under the Library 
Services Act from the $5 million appropriation 
for fiscal 1958. These allotments totaling 
$170,677, therefore, became available for reallot- 
ment to other states applying under a proviso 
added to the 1958 appropriation Act. Twenty- 
eight states and territories applied for added 
allotments which were made in proportion to 
their rural’ populations. The Washington State 
Library in their application wrote: “We could 
use the $170,677 for books alone.” 


REGIONAL INTEREST 
There is no doubt that regional library dem- 
onstrations predominate in most state plans. 


jee 9 ter 
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Tennessee provides a good example. Seven rural 
counties have joined five existing regional sys- 
tems. Contracts with the state library call for 
state support of these demonstrations for two 
years with county funds to take over after that 
time. This is a typical state report: 


The demonstrations were started on July 1, 1957, 
and will end on June 30, 1959. The interest, en- 
thusiasm, and public support shown in all seven 
counties is overwhelming. In some of them civic 
clubs, industries, and individuals are making sub- 
stantial contributions for additional library equip- 
ment. All the counties except Marion have one library 
located in the county seat supplemented by bookmo- 
bile stations in the rural sections of the county. 
In Marion County, because of the population dis- 
tribution, it was necessary to establish small libraries 
in Jasper, Whitwell, and South Pittsburg. In all 
these counties people are eagerly using the new Hi- 
brary service. One library reports that the subject 
most in demand is information about space travel, 
rockets, and missiles and that the ministers of the 
town constantly use The Interpreters Bible and 
other books on religion. The bookmobile station in 
one rural community with a population of 602 loaned 
400 books during its first month of operation. 


NAMES ON THE LAND 


Some wonderful regional names based on 
area geology, waterways, and history are coming 
to the fore in this library development program. 
The Okefenokee- Regional Library in Southeast 
Georgia recently added a fourth county, Atkin- 
son, to Ware, Clinch, and Pierce. Alabama has 
several new regional libraries: Coosa Valley 
Regional including Shelby and St. Clair 
counties; Wheeler Basin Regional with Lime- 
stone and Morgan counties; Horseshoe Bend in- 
cluding Lee, Tallapoosa, and Coosa counties; 
and Coctawhatchee Regional consisting of Dale 
and Henry counties. In Washington, the big 
development is the Columbia River Regional 
Library including Chelan, Douglas, Grant, Okan- 
ogan, and Ferry counties with headquarters at 
Wenatchee. Missouri has the Little Dixie Re- 
gional Library and one of the Mississippi Re- 
gionals is, of course, Tombigbee. 


FILMS ON LIBRARIES 


Two new films on regional library services 
and development have been produced by state 
library agencies under their state programs. 
“Yours for the Asking,” a 25-minute color film 
by the Washington State Library, vividly illus- 
trates regional library work including reference 
service, story hours, films, records, and discus- 
sion groups. Agencies shown are headquarters, 
branches, stations, and particularly bookmobile 
service against colorful backgrounds. The West 
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Virginia Library Commission, with the collab- 
oration of a local television station, has made 
“Books, Lots of Books,” a 1414-minute kine- 
scope illustrating the step-by-step organization 
of a regional library and the services available 
from the commission. 


SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


Several state agencies have been building 
their collections of science and technology ma- 
terials to meet the growing demands in their 
states. The New York State Library has asked 
the libraries in the state to suggest titles for 
purchase. They plan to produce a science and 
technology check list similar to the one already 
published in social sciences. 


FACTS ON LIBRARY SERVICES ACT 


A factual leaflet on the Library Services Act, 
including its major provisions and program 
highlights up to March 1958, has been pro- 
duced by the Library Services Branch and is 
available in limited supply. 


LIBRARY SCHOLARSHIP 


Under the New York State Library scholar- 
ship program, 14 candidates received awards 
ranging from $350 to $2000. Nine of these are 
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already attending spring semesters at four li- 
brary schools. Twenty-four candidates took the 
required examination at eight test centers. A 
second examination is planned for late spring. 
The South Carolina State Library Board has 
filled six out of ten library internships. Under 
this program, the library employee with a col- 
lege degree receives time off with full pay for 
graduate library study during four summer 
periods. The board pays the library his basic 
salary for the time he is studying and the library 
agrees to increase the intern’s salary in each of 
the four years by $200. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


New members of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation’s Advisory Committee on the Library Serv- 
ice Program are: Channing L. Bete, Arthur H. 
Parsons, Jr., and Gretchen K. Schenk. The re- 
port of the committee to the Commissioner fol- 
lowing its meeting in January included these 
points: 


The Committee reviewed the outline of a very full 
program for the Library Services Branch. The ac- 
complishment of such a program would be of inestim- 
able value to the development of library service in 
the United States in spite of the fact that there 
has been vigorous pruning and weeding of projects. 
We are of the opinion that the proposed program is 





The Library 


Steel Shelving IN COLOR! 


Four handsome plastelle colors with lifetime 
baked-on enamel finish: canyon coral, mist 
green, Office gray, and sandalwood. Other 
colors to your specifications. 


FLEXIBLE—Deluxe boltless steel shelving can be 
adjusted on 1” centers. Add sections as you 
need them... no tools required. 

FINISHED APPEARANCE—Correctly proportioned 
simple, functional lines with corniced top. 
SHELF SERVICE—Your Deluxe Steel Shelving 
Dealer will help you lay out your library and 
provide quick service when adding sections. 


Call your Deluxe dealer or write the factory 
for full-color library shelving bulletin ž503. 


DELUXE METAL FURNITURE COMPANY 
Warren 12, Pa. 
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minimal in nature and that to assert a vigorous 
leadership in the American library movement, the 
Office of Education will need to enrich this program 
by other projects such as that established by the 
Library Services Act. However, the committee is 
aware that the volume of work required under this 
minimal program is greater than the present staff 
can reasonably be expected to handle and that some 
activities will suffer unless the recent program of 
developing the Branch is continued further. .., It 
is heartening to observe the operation of the Act. It 
has made the library extension movement one of the 
most dynamic educational movements in the entire 
United States, 


THE A-V CIRCUIT 





by Shirley Ellis 


WORKSHOPS——PAST 


As an increasing number of libraries acquire A-V 
materials, the workshop, or institute, has become 
an almost standard mode of in-service training. 
The scope, sponsorship, and methods employed, 
however, vary greatly. Three workshops held 
recently suggest quite different approaches. 

A one-day workshop, sponsored by the A-V 
Committee, Public Libraries Section, North 
Carolina Library Association, was held for “all 
public librarians” just prior to the biennial meet- 
ing of the association. Devoted to 16mm film and 
equipment, it was conducted by librarians with 
experience in the utilization and distribution of 
film. Kenneth McIntyre, Head of the Bureau of 
A-V Education, University of North Carolina, 
and administrator of the North Carolina Public 
Libraries Film Project, served as consultant. 
The morning session was on Resources, and con- 
sisted of a panel discussion and demonstration 
of information (resource materials used in se- 
lection), sources, evaluation, and equipment. 
The afternoon session, organized around Use, 
utilized role playing to illustrate situations in- 
volving a librarian of a library: with an ample 
collection; participating in the State Adult Film 
Project; with no films at hand. Other situations 
covered film borrowers of various types, The 
workshop, of direct assistance to practicing film 
librarians, was also pertinent for librarians con- 
sidering establishing a film service. Plans are 


now being made to continue this type of train- 
ing in conjunction with the quarterly film selec- 
tion meetings held in different public libraries 
throughout the state. 

Two workshops organized by the Arizona State 
Library Extension Service, in Flagstaff and 
Thatcher, have followed another pattern. As part 
of the state library demonstration of service, they 
have been shaped by their purpose, “to acquaint 
people with the uses of A-V and the scope to 
be found in the field.” Sessions were held in the 
evening, conducted by Movie Center, a Phoenix 
commercial firm which has had extensive deal- 
ings with schools and other educational institu- 
tions. Lectures on and panel discussion and 
demonstration of films, filmstrips, slides, and 
records were followed by a discussion of prob- 
lems in handling the various media and dif- 
culties inherent in making them available in re- 
mote areas. In Flagstaff the workshop was co- 
sponsored by the Public Library and the Arizona 
State College; in Thatcher it was sponsored by 
the Eastern Arizona Junior College. Participants 
were public and school librarians and board 
members from the respective regions. Catherine 
Chadwick, extension librarian, comments, “We 
do feel that [the workshops] are worthwhile 
and want to continue them since we hope to make 
our A-V a very important part of our state li- 
brary demonstration.” Workshops at Yuma and 
Phoenix are in the planning stage now. 


WORKSHOPS-——FUTURE 


Library school workshops and institutes offer 
another type of training. Many of those listed 
in “Before and After San Francisco” in the 
April issue, and in the Tentative Program of 
this issue, touch on various aspects of audio- 
visual media. Listed below are two others which 
are primarily concerned with audio-visual work. 


AUDIO-VISUAL METHODS AND MATERIALS 


June 23-July 4 and August 4-15; 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


One of the regular courses in the curriculum 
which is being offered as a two-week workshop 
at the beginning and again during the last two 
weeks of the summer session. Additional infor- 
mation can be obtained from: Department of 
Library Science, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, 


WORKSHOP ON AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 
IN LIBRARIES 


August 11-22; Syracuse, N.Y. 


A two-week workshop covering films, slides, 
filmstrips, microfilms, microcards, recordings, 
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transcriptions, radio, television, and graphic ma- 
terials and touching on all phases of the ma- 
terials—selection, acquisition, organization for 
use, etc. Designed for practicing librarians. 
teachers, and students. Pre-registration is neces- 
sary. For further information, contact: Carl 
Melinat, School of Library Science, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse 10, N.Y. 


FOR YOUR 


INFORMATION 





by David K. Easton 


Inquiries concerning the acquisition of indi- 
vidual titles listed in this column should be ad- 
dressed to the issuing agency. 


The collection of tapes at Headquarters Library 
is growing and the repertoire of subjects has 
expanded so that a greater range of interests is 
covered. Perhaps the most notable acquisition of 
recent months is the transcription of former 
President Truman’s talk at the ALA Kansas 
City Conference last June. With the aid of a tape 
recorder, those members who were not able to 
be present can enjoy his wit and conversational 
style in the comfort of their own homes. 

The popular stand-bys of the collection are 
the recordings of book discussions by young 
people which were originally used as library 
programs over local radio stations. The series 
entitled Young People Look at Books was spon- 
sored by the Youth’s Service of the Detroit Pub- 
lic Library. The four titles in the Headquarters 
Library are Elma Ehrlich Levinger’s Galileo, 
First Observer of Marvelous Things; Peter Put- 
nam’s Keep Your Head Up, Mr. Putnam; Shao 
T'ang Liu’s Out of Red China; and James 
Thurber’s Thirteen Clocks. The moderator in 
each case was a young people’s librarian of the 
Detroit system and the participants were stu- 
dents of high schools and colleges in the area. 
The program of the Library Reading Club of 
the Public Library of Youngstown and Mahon- 
ing County, Ohio, was much the same type, as 
evidenced by the title of the series. Youth 
Reviews the Books. Here, as in Detroit, the 
panel system of discussion by a group of young 
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participants was used to demonstrate a very ef- 
fective educational technique. Two tapes of this 
series in the Headquarters Library are Fire in 
the Ashes by Theodore White and Ambassador’s 
Report by Chester Bowles. 

Also in the possession of the library are sev- 
eral tapes which will be of particular interest 
to hospital librarians. These include the record 
of the Bibliotherapy Panel which featured the 
General Session of the Association of Hospital 
and Institution Libraries’ program at the Kansas 
City Conference last year, and Dr. Michael 
Kasak’s speech Treatment of the Mentally Ill by 
Means of Books, which was presented in Sep- 
tember 1956 at a meeting at the Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital in Downey, Ill. This lec- 
ture is preceded on the tape by two book re- 
views prepared and presented by patients at 
this hospital. 

The United States Air Force Academy Library, 
Denver, has issued A Guide to Its Resources 
and Its Services. The makeup of this brochure 
is so attractive and unusual that every librarian 
who is faced with the responsibility of designing 
a guide to his own library will wish to see a 
copy. A second excellent example of the art of 
handbook makeup is You’re Invited, the orienta- 
tion manual of the Idaho State College Library. 
The Headquarters Library is fortunate in hav- 
ing.a limited number of copies of this publica- 
tion to distribute. 

Books for the Teen Age is a 1958 edition of 
an annual list intended primarily as a guide to 
leisure time reading. It is published by the New 
York Public Library (5th Avenue and 42nd 
Street, New York 18. N.Y.) and sells for 25c a 
copy. The Gold Star List of American Fiction for 
1957 is now available. Like its predecessors, 
this list was compiled by the staff of Syracuse, 
N.Y., Public Library. 

The Survey of Public Libraries in Maine, 
1956-1957, published by the Extension Section, 
Maine State Library, Augusta, is primarily a 
statistical presentation of basic data. The tables, 
in addition to statistics, include a list of towns 
and cities with the names of the libraries and 
the librarians. 

The proceedings of the Workshop on School 
Library Problems directed by Mary Peacock 
Douglas, which was sponsored by the Department 
of Librarianship at San Jose State College 
June 18-22, 1957, includes in its 103 pages the 
complete text of each main address given by 
Mrs. Douglas during the conference. A limited 
number of copies are now available for $1.50 
each from the Spartan Shop, San Jose State 
College, San Jose, Calif. i 
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Certification of Public Libraries in the United 
States, revised 1957 edition, is a detailed sum- 
mary of legal and voluntary certification plans 
for public librarians prepared by the Certifica- 
tion Committee of the Library Administration 
Division of ALA. It may be obtained from Ber- 
nard Scheim, Assistant Director, Newark Public 
Library (5 Washington Street, Newark 1, N.J.) 
without charge. 


GOODS 
AND GADGETS 





GADGET OF THE MONTH 


BOOK SUPPORTS have had something new added 
... “Holfast,” a non-skid plastic base. It is 
said that “Holfast” will not slip or slide on the 
most highly polished surfaces; it doesn’t stain 
wood finishes, and it doesn’t scratch. The poly- 
urethane base is said to be superior to cork com- 
position bases, but it sells at a similar low cost. 
For additional information write Demco Library 
Supplies, 2120 Fordem Ave., Madison 1, Wis., 
or 89 Wallace St., New Haven 2, Conn, 


RECORD PLAYER. You wouldn’t believe it! This 
record player, which is said to offer unusual 
fidelity in all fre- 
quency ranges oper- 
ates on four flashlight 
batteries. The secret 
behind this big sound 
performance lies in 
the use of transistors. 
The player operates 
on three speeds, has 
a flip-over cartridge 
containing two sap- 
phire needles, a bal- 
anced amplifier feed- 
ing two tone-balanced speakers, and plays up to 
6000 records without a change of batteries. The 
weight Is seven pounds, it measures 12” X 12” 
square and is 6” high. The player comes in a 
two-tone scuff proof case. The price is $59.95. 
Viewlex, Inc., 35-01 Queens Blvd., Long Island 
City, N. Y. 
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WOOD SHELVING designed in an entirely dif- 
ferent manner which is based on a patented 
design feature can be erected in a matter of 
minutes without special tools and can be ex- 
panded, adjusted, and dismantled with equal 
ease. Adjustments are available on a two-inch 
basis and may be tilted for display purposes. 
Load capacity of each shelf is guaranteed, by 
the manufacturer, at a minimum of 500 pounds. 
Accessories available include: enclosing walls 
and doors, end panels, shelf dividers, clothes 
racks, and drawer units. Manufacturer claims 
the most important features to be low cost, 
simple erection and maintenance, and extreme 
versatility. Lundia Division, Swain & Myers, 
Inc., 224 W. Cerro Gordo St., Decatur, III. 


A new CLEANING COMPOUND for the trays and 
paper guides of office photocopy machines—in 
dry powder form—has been introduced by Peer- 
less Photo Products. The new cleaner is used to 
keep the tray and paper guides clean and free 
of all traces of precipitated silver and other 
residues of the developing solution, assuring 
users of getting consistently stain-free copies and 
trouble-free performance. The tray cleaner is 
non-toxic and can be readily dissolved in tap 
water. It can be obtained from your Peerless 
distributor at cost of $1.20, enough to make two 
quarts of cleaner which can be reused several 
times. Peerless Photocopy Products, Shoreham, 


L. I., N.Y. 


A BOOK END, featuring the appearance of a one- 
inch book, formed of 22 gauge cold rolled steel, 
714” high, with a 5” circular cork covered base, 
will help you keep your shelves neater because of 
its added stability. Prices are $1.00 each in 
quantities of 12 to 100; 75¢ each for 100 to 500. 
For more information, write to Hungerford Art 
Service, 513 Interurban Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 


If you need any kind of a WASTE RECEPTACLE, 
you'll be interested in the new catalog published 
by the Bennett Manufacturing Company, Inc., 
Alden, N.Y. Featured are 15 different kinds and 
sizes of receptacles, including a burn basket in 
two sizes and two different types. 


NEW CATALOGS 

Deluxe Metal Furniture Co., Warren, Pa. Deluxe 
catalog #30. 

Denoyer-Geppert Co., 5235-59 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago 40, Ill. Catalog #58. 

Standard Wood Products Corp., 10 Columbus 
Circle, New York 19, N. Y. A.LA. Catalog 35-B. 
Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 De Longpre Ave., Holly- 
wood 28, Calif., 1958 catalog. 
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ADULT SERVICES 





The preliminary program for the San Francisco 
Conference appears elsewhere in this issue of the 
ALA Bulletin. Members of ASD are encouraged 
to plan on attending the program meetings of 
the Audio-Visual Committee on Wednesday 
morning and of the Young Adult Services Divi- 
sion on Thursday afternoon, both of which are 
being cosponsored by ASD at the invitation of 
the other groups. 

This valuable kind of cooperation grows out 
of both desire and necessity—the desire of ASD’s 
Conference Program Planning Committee to pro- 
vide for ASD members a wide range of content 
in programing, and the necessity for meeting the 
demands of a crowded conference schedule in the 
most effective way possible. 


COMMITTEE ON ADULT EDUCATION RESOURCES 


At its Midwinter Meeting, the ASD Executive 
Board considered the work that had been done 
in setting up the Adult Education Resources file 
which was initiated by the Adult Education Sec- 
tion of the Public Libraries Division. It was 
recognized that the file had not as yet received 
sufficient use to judge its usefulness to the field, 
and it was also recognized that there were defi- 
nite problems of publicizing and maintaining 
the file which must be solved if it were ever to 
become really useful. The board voted to recon- 
stitute the Resources Committee, which was 
transferred to ASD when the section became 
a division. This reconstituted committee’s task 
is to study the file and its operation, with 
special attention to the potential role of state 
and regional library associations’ adult educa- 
tion sections, both in maintaining and making 
use of the file. The committee: Robert S. Ake, 
Enoch Pratt Library, Baltimore; Jeanne D. 
Broach, Public Library, Meridian, Miss.; Fred- 
erica E. Killgore, Extension Loan Library, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin; Ellen L. Walsh, Public 
Library, Seattle; and Roger E. De Crow, Clear- 
ing-House Director, Center for the Study of 
Liberal Education for Adults, Chicago, chairman. 
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FOR SALE 
IRREGULAR SERIALS is one of our specialties. 


Foreign books and periodicals current and out- 
of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White 
Plains, N.Y. 

LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and 
rebind leather and cloth books for a few cents 
each. 16 oz. bottle—-$3.95. Ideal for old powdery 
leather. In use by rare book departments of many 
great libraries. Liquick Leather, 543 Boylston 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 


BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES. Established 
1889. Largest and best selections anywhere. 
Please send us your list of Duplicates for Sale. 
Abrahams Magazine Service, Serials Dept., 56 E. 
13th St., New York 3. 


OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service. Spe- 
cialists in supplying out-of-print books as listed 
in all library indices (Granger; Essay & Gen. 
Lit.; Shaw; Standard; Fiction; Biography: 
Lamont; Speech; etc... .). Want lists invited. 
23 East 4th St., New York 3. 

SEVERAL dozen leading libraries have al- 
ready obtained Pioneer Post Cards, the only his- 
torical work on the origin and early development 
of the souvenir post and postal card. 144 pps. 
7x10, hard covers, lavishly illustrated. Net $3.00. 
J. R. Burdick, 1111 Wolf St., Syracuse, N.Y. 

BOOKMOBILE, Chevrolet chassis, 1941, book 
capacity: 115 ft. of shelving 18’ x 7’. Good con- 
dition. $500. For information write Yakima Val- 
ley Regional Library, 102 N. 3rd St., Yakima, 
Wash. 

BOOKMOBILE: 1949 GMC chassis, Gerstens- 
lager body, new tires, 2500 vols capacity, full 
width charging desk. Available April, 1958. 
Katherine Schantz, Wooster Public Library, 
Wooster, Ohio. 


WANTED TO BUY 


AUTOGRAPHS. Write for free brochure which 
tells how you can get top cash prices for letters 
and documents of famous people, etc. All trans- 
actions confidential. Charles L. Hamilton Auto- 
graphs, Inc. 515 Madison Ave., New York 22. 


POSITIONS OPEN word -uide 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, col- 
leges, public and technical libraries, ete., CRU- 
SADE, largest magazine of educational opportu- 


nities also contains Administra! 
Summer Jobs, Graduate Awards an 
No fees. Apply direct. Highly 
since 1952. Members’ qualificatio: 
library vacancies listed FREE. 17 
portant publication for you and 
1 issue, $1.00; 12 issues, yearly 
WORLD-WIDE SUMMER PLAI 
RECTORY. Excellent for librari 
the summer free and for your lib: 
opportunities in all states, many 
Includes camps, resorts, sum) 
ranches, travel tour agencies, eari 
to Europe, study awards, etc. Ee 
travel while you vacation. Comple 
including salaries. Price $2.00. D 
ATE AWARD DIRECTORY. Fir 
of Graduate Awards ever preparec 
and educators to subsidize the c 
their education in over 320 Univer: 
and 81 Foreign Countries. (S 
$10,000.) Complete and specific 
Price $2.00. CRUSADE, Dept. 
Greenpt. Sta., Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 
OPPORTUNITIES for librarian 
larly in Library Placement Exch: 
zine devoted exclusively to librar 
tion. Each $3.00 subscription entil 
to one free Position Wanted list. 
$1.00 extra. 24 issues; nationwic 
Jobs open. Write: LPE, Dept. 1, 
Franklin Sta., Wash. 4, D.C. 


READY to take charge of activ 
minimum supervision? Desirable 
nity, associates. Write or phone F 
man, Public Library, Pittsfield, M 
FILMS for Public Libraries on . 
Music, Public Affairs. Write fo 
List: BRANDON FILMS, INC, I 
W. 57th St., New York 19, N.Y. 
LIBRARIANS. Reference, Chili 
People, and General, salary $5200 
experience in responsible position 
Junior Librarians, salary rang: 
Beautiful new air-conditioned bu 
attractive branches 17 miles from 


Eligibility for N.Y. State certifi 





Rates for Classified Advertisin 
printed line. ALA members 60 
first of month preceding pu 
voucher forms are required 
please send them at the tim 
ments are submitted for inser 





vacation and sick leave, N.Y. State Retirement 
and Social Security. Excellent opportunity for 
alert persons of good professional qualifications. 
Write Director, Elmont Public Libraries, Hemp- 
stead Turnpike, Elmont, L.I., N.Y. 


TWO BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIANS 


For challenging positions in scenic Maine. 
Open April 1, 1958. 

Salary range: $3276-$4056. 

Write: Librarian, Maine State Library, 
Augusta, Maine. 


FIELD ADVISORY LIBRARIAN 


Extension service to rural areas. 
Challenging position in an ambitious ex- 
panding program. 

Degree from recognized library school re- 
quired. 

Apply: Librarian, Maine State Library, 
Augusta, Maine. 

Salary range: $3900-$4888. 


IMMEDIATE NEED for Head Librarian—Li- 
brary School Graduate—Community 25,000— 
Five full time Assistants-~Month’s vacation— 
Five day week-——Salary $4500 possible increase. 
Write Doris I. Crane, Secretary of the Board, 
41 Reynolds St., Kingston, Pa. 

CHILDREN’S AND YOUNG PEOPLE'S LI- 
BRARIANS, for active branch program. Progres- 
sive organization; hub of tri-county system. 
Beginning salary without experience, $4170; 
increases to $5070 in 4 years. Start at $4590 with 
2 years professional experience. Probably 5% 
increase in all salary scales on July 1. Master’s 
in L.S. required. 5-day, 374-hour week; month 
vacation; sick leave; State retirement plan: 
Social Security. Apply: Harold S. Hacker, Direc- 
tor, Public Library, Rochester 4, N.Y. 

GRADE I BEGINNING POSITION, General 
Assistant, circulation, reference, and branch 
work. 5th year degree. Salary with no experience: 
$4400 with increase to $4600, January 1, 1959. 
Annual increments thereafter of $240 each up 
to $6760. With three years’ experience: $4960 
with increase to $5320, January 1, 1959. Maxi- 
mum $6760. Opportunity for those qualified for 
promotion to other grades with maximums to 
$7720 and $8680. 5 day, 37 hour week, 26 days’ 
vacation, State Pension Plan. Medium sized 
library system on Long Island. 40 minutes from 
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New York. Start April 1 or May 1. B-149 

CATALOGER. Beginning salary $4200. One 
month’s vacation in summer, plus college holi- 
days. Attractive new building. Social Security, 
TIAA pension. Open September 1. Apply Li- 
brarian, Lycoming College, Williamsport, Pa. 

APPLICATIONS are invited for two profes- 
sional positions at Canisius College Library, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 

A new air-conditioned library building will be 
occupied during the summer of 1958, accom- 
modating 400 readers and 125,000 volumes. The 
beginning annual salary is $4500, with one 
month’s vacation, sick leave and general holi- 
days. Membership in Blue Cross, Blue Shield, 
and TIAA is available, with the College con- 
tributing one half. Library duties would be gen- 
eral in nature, involving public services, tech- 
nical processes, exhibits, and recordings. 

Canisius College is operated by the Fathers of 
the Society of Jesus. The day school is for men 
only; evening and Saturday classes are coeduca- 
tional. Applicants can be either male or female, 
but must be Catholic, and should have a masters 
degree. 

For further details, please write to Mr. Charles 
E. Butler, Librarian, The Canisius College Li- 
brary, 2001 Main Street, Buffalo 8, N.Y. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN, Position available July 1 
or before. Opportunity to reorganize and develop 
library services and facilities for newly library- 
awakened metropolitan community of 35,000. 
Operating budget now being more than doubled. 
Recently completed professional survey can be 
used as basis for long-range planning. Must 
have Library Science degree and experience. 
Salary range $5200-$6000. Social Security, an- 
nual leave, sick leave, other benefits. Send re- 
cent snapshot with application to Norman Lyon, 
President, Citizens Free Library Board, 405 East 
Maiden St., Washington, Pa. 

WANTED. Medium-sized public library in 
university town 35 minutes from New York needs 
librarian to head Children’s Department. Ad- 
vance study possible, but must be eligible for 
New Jersey Certificate, rapid growth of area 
presents real challenge. Beginning salary $4200. 
Write Librarian, Free Public Library, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

SENIOR LIBRARIAN. To work on Book- 
mobile serving elementary schools. Jersey Shore 
Area. 32.5 hour week. Month vacation. Sick 
leave. Subject to Civil Service Examination. 
Driver provided. Must have Library School De- 
gree. Salary dependent upon experience. B-153. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN for developing 
Reference Department. Open September 1. Sal- 
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ary $4200. One month’s summer vacation plus 
college holidays. Social Security, TIAA pen- 
sion. Library degree required for faculty status. 
Attractive new building. Apply Librarian, Lycom- 
ing College, Williamsport, Pa. 

HOSPITAL LIBRARIAN with degree and ex- 
perience to head State mental hospital library 
which is actively engaged in expanding thera- 
peutic and rehabilitation programs and which 
consists of professional and patient units. Civil 


Service entering salary $4470, retirement and ` 


other benefits. Inquire from Dr. Duncan White- 
head, Director, Buffalo State Hospital, 400 For- 
est Ave., Buffalo 13, N.Y. 

YOUNG PEOPLE’S LIBRARIAN in suburban 
residential community of 16,000 near New York 
City. Starting salary $4000, more if experienced. 
Opportunity to build up department. Civil Serv- 
ice benefits, pension, month’s vacation. Position 
available immediately. Reply to: The Director, 
Free Public Library, Millburn, N.J. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN to head Loan and 
Reference: Division. Extensive reference service 
by mail for small public libraries; detailed work 
for state departments (legislative and legal ref 
erence done in another division). Staff of eight, 
including two other professionals. Five-day week, 
no night or week-ends, annual leave of three 
weeks. Salary $4900-86020. Open June 16. Apply 
N.H. State Library, Concord, N.H. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARIAN; Li- 
brary degree required, experienced preferred. 
Salary for Master’s degree $4350 to $7950; 
Northern New Jersey suburban community. Send 
full qualifications, references to Miss Mildred 
Giesecke, Education Center, 49 Cottage Place, 
Ridgewood, N.J. 

YOUNG ADULT LIBRARIAN and Branch 
Children’s Librarian. Must have Bachelor’s de- 
gree plus one year Library Science, two years 
public library experience. Salary range is $4740- 
$6060. New York State retirement, Social Se- 
curity, month’s vacation. Director available for 
interviews at ALA Conference. Write: Ruth M. 
Phillips, Director, New Rochelle Public Library, 
New Rochelle, N.Y. 

JUNIOR LIBRARIANS. Bachelor’s degree 
plus one year Library Science. Salary $4360- 
$5580. New York State retirement, Social 
Security, month’s vacation. Director available for 
interviews at ALA Conference. Write: Ruth M. 
Phillips, Director, New Rochelle Public Library, 
New Rochelle, N.Y. 


southeast 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for new air-condi- 
tioned branch library with five staff members. 


Located in good residential neighborhood of one 
of America’s most charming cities. Salary range, 
$3588-$4368: 39 hr. week; 914 paid holidays; 
12 to 18 working days vacation; ample sick 
leave; Social Security plus liberal retirement 
program. Fifth year library school degree, cer- 
tificate from State with certification law, or 
qualify for Virginia certificate. No experience 


. required. Apply to: C. Lamar Wallis, Librarian, 
. Richmond Public Library, 


101 E. Franklin 
Street, Richmond 19, Va. 

CIRCULATION AND GENERAL REFER- 
ENCE ASSISTANT. Splendid opportunity for 
all-round experience. Pleasant working condi- 
tions in attractive, air-conditioned building in 
progressive small city. Position now open for 
woman. 40 hour week, 4 weeks vacation, Social 
Security, State retirement system, optional hospi- 
tal benefits. Write Librarian, C. Burr Artz Li- 
brary, Frederick, Md. 

EXPERIENCED CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. 
Full or part-time. Challenging position in fast 
growing library. Social Security, optional hospi- 
tal benefits, pleasant working conditions. Full- 
time carries State retirement. Position open April 
l. Write Librarian, C. Burr Artz Library, Fred- 
erick, Md. 

CATALOGER needed for rapidly expanding 
college library in Virginia’s largest city. With 
experience, starting salary is $4700. Write: Li- 
brarian, College of William and Mary in Nor- 
folk, Box 6173, Norfolk 8. 


midwest 


FLINT PUBLIC LIBRARY-—New building. 
New pattern for community library service. New 
library positions for an expanded system. 
Positions now available: 

Head, Group Services; Head, Business and In- 
dustry Department. Each position: Under 45, 
with bachelor’s and L.S. degrees. Beginning sal- 
ary up to $6640, depending upon experience and 
background. Allowance for additional graduate 
level training. Annual increments. To organize 
and staff a new department, prepare for ex- 
tended service when library moves into new 
building. 

First Assistants in Cataloging, Art and Music, 
Children’s Departments and Branch Assistants. 
Each position: Under 45, With bachelor’s and 
L.S. degrees. Beginning salary up to $6210, de- 
pending upon experience and background. Al- 
lowance for additional graduate level training. 
Annual increments. Branch assistants will be in 
charge of school-housed public library branches. 
Art and Music, Business and Industry, Chil- 
dren’s, Reference, and Young People’s Assist- 
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ants. Each position: Under 45. With bachelor’s 
and L.S. degrees. Beginning salary up to $5770, 
depending upon experience and background. Al- 
lowance for additional graduate level training. 
Annual increments. 

All Positions: 4 weeks vacation, 5-day week, sick 
leave, Social Security and good retirement plan. 
New air-conditioned library, ready this summer, 
in rapidly expanding city of 200,000. Extensive 
adult education community program. Library 
will be part of a new educational-cultural center, 
including art institute, little theater, and plane- 
tarium to be dedicated this summer; junior col- 
lege and Flint College of the University of 
Michigan now in operation; 2 museums and 
auditorium to be constructed. Additional posi- 
tions available later in the year to meet needs 
of expanding staff, new services. Apply Person- 
nel Office, Flint Public Library, Flint, Mich. 

DEPARTMENT HEAD, Extension, in com- 
munity with estimated 90,000 population. Two 
modern bookmobiles provide present equipment 
for service to growing city. For information write 
James Marvin, Director, Public Library, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

SCHOOL LIBRARIANS for expanding pro- 
gram. Require B.S. and L.S. degrees. Prefer 
major in elementary education. Beginning salary 
$4400-$5400. Reply Mrs. Harriette H. Crummer, 
1703 Orrington Avenue, Evanston, III. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN—Combined Public and 
School Library, Hastings, Michigan, County Seat 
of Barry County. Population, 6700. Within 35 
miles of Grand Rapids, Kalamazoo and Battle 
Creek. Position open July 1, 1958. Bachelor’s 
degree plus one year of library training minimum 
requirement and Michigan teacher’s certificate 
required. Salary depends on training and ex- 
perience, minimum $4600. Annual increments, 
one month’s vacation. Liberal sick leave. Modern 
library. Pleasant working conditions. Apply to 
L. H. Lamb, Supt. of Schools, Hastings, Mich. 

BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN: Library School 
sraduate to head a county department. Depart- 
ment has two and one quarter time clericals with 
another professional position to open July 1. 
Salary range $4180 to $4540, dependent on ex- 
perience. Sick Jeave, vacation, Blue Cross and 
Social Security are available. Write George A. 
Curtis, La Porte County Library, La Porte, Ind. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN: Exceptional op- 
portunity to develop juvenile services in estab- 
lished City and County Library system serving 
a population area of 70,000. Located at the foot 
of the Fox River Valley on beautiful Lake Win- 
nebago. Four season recreational area, skiing, 
boating, swimming. Four hour drive from Chi- 
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cago, half hour to Lake Michigan. Beginning 
salary $4485 with ten (10) increments to $5787. 
Position on salary scale is determined by qualifi- 
cations and experience. Usual benefits: One 
month vacation, City Retirement and Social Se- 
curity, Sick Leave, etc. Apply E. G. McLane, 
Director, Fond du Lac Public Library, Fond du 
Lac, Wis. 

REFERENCE AND READER’S ASSISTANT 
or Branch Librarian for a public library in a 
university city, twenty-five minutes from the Chi- 
cago Loop. L.S. Degree required. Prefer someone 
under 40 years. Four weeks vacation, sick leave, 
hospital insurance benefits, excellent municipal 
pension plan with Social Security. Salary $4300 
up. Write Librarian, Evanston Public Library, 
Evanston, HI. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN, beginning salary 
$4400. Library degree but no experience re- 
quired. Five day, 40 hour week, four-week vaca- 
tion, retirement, and Social Security. Apply: Miss 
Eleanor Plain, Librarian, Public Library, Aurora, 
TL. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN — Department 
Head. Graduate of accredited library school with 
at least five years experience, preferably in a 
large city library. Challenging position for per- 
son with initiative and administrative ability. 
Supervises children’s work in all branch li- 
braries. Write to Cleveland Heights Public Li- 
brary, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 

POSITION OPEN for a Librarian for Library 
Administration, in a town of 12,000. Write giving 
credentials and salary expected. B-152. 

CHIEF LIBRARIAN, City of Warren, Michi- 
gan; to develop library system. Home of Gen- 
eral Motors Technical Center. Population 64.000; 
to 185,000 by 1975. Degree from accredited li- 
brary school; four years administrative experi- 
ence in a public library. Salary open, range 
$6500-$8500, depending on qualifications. Write 
Francis J. Bicsak, Chairman, Warren Library 
Commission, 25615 Rosenbusch, Warren, Mich. 

CATALOGER of Children’s books, salary 
range $3744-$4548. Beginning salary dependent 
on experience. Cataloger also works directly with 
parents and children in a growing library system 
serving 16 elementary schools. Pleasant working 
conditions, cooperative staff, no night work. Air- 
conditioned building. 4 weeks vacation, Social 
Security, excellent pension plan, optional hos- 
vital benefits. 37-hour week. Position now open. 
Write: Librarian, Grace W. Gilman, Lincoln Li- 
brary, Springfield, Il. 

CATALOGER: To assume cataloging respon- 
sibilities of a liberal, progressive, and growing 
small library. Salary $3600 to $4400 to start. 
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CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISEMENTS 





FOR SALE 


IRREGULAR SERIALS is one of our specialties. 
Foreign books and periodicals current and out- 
of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White 
Plains, N.Y. 

LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and 
rebind leather and cloth books for a few cents 
each. 16 oz. bottle—$3.95. Ideal for old powdery 
leather. In use by rare book departments of many 
great libraries. Liquick Leather, 543 Boylston 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 


BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES. Established 
1889. Largest and best selections anywhere. 
Please send us your list of Duplicates for Sale. 
Abrahams Magazine Service, Serials Dept., 56 E. 
13th St, New York 3. 


OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service. Spe- 
cialists in supplying out-of-print books as listed 
in all library indices (Granger; Essay & Gen. 
Lit.; Shaw; Standard; Fiction; Biography: 
Lamont; Speech; etc... .). Want lists invited. 
23 East 4th St., New York 3. 

SEVERAL dozen leading libraries have al- 
ready obtained Pioneer Post Cards, the only his- 
torical work on the origin and early development 
of the souvenir post and postal card. 144 pps. 
7x10, hard covers, lavishly illustrated. Net $3.00. 
J. R. Burdick, 1111 Wolf St., Syracuse, N.Y. 

BOOKMOBILE, Chevrolet chassis, 1941, book 
capacity: 115 ft. of shelving 18’ x 7’. Good con- 
dition. $500. For information write Yakima Val- 
ley Regional Library, 102 N. 3rd St., Yakima, 
Wash. 

BOOKMOBILE: 1949 GMC chassis, Gerstens- 
lager body, new tires, 2500 vols capacity, full 
width charging desk. Available April, 1958. 
Katherine Schantz, Wooster Public Library, 
Wooster, Ohio. 


WANTED TO BUY 


AUTOGRAPHS. Write for free brochure which 
tells how you can get top cash prices for letters 
and documents of famous people, etc. All trans- 
actions confidential. Charles L. Hamilton Auto- 
graphs, Inc. 515 Madison Ave., New York 22. 


POSITIONS OPEN word wde 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, col- 
leges, public and technical libraries, ete., CRU- 
SADE, largest magazine of educational opportu- 


nities also contains Administrative positions, 
Summer Jobs, Graduate Awards and Student Aid. 
No fees. Apply direct. Highly recommended 
since 1952. Members’ qualifications, school and 
library vacancies listed FREE. This is an im- 
portant publication for you and your library. 
l issue, $1.00; 12 issues, yearly, $5.00. NEW 
WORLD-WIDE SUMMER PLACEMENT DI- 
RECTORY. Excellent for librarians who have 
the summer free and for your library. 1000’s of 
opportunities in all states, many foreign lands. 
Includes camps, resorts, summer theatres, 
ranches, travel tour agencies, earning free trips 
to Europe, study awards, etc. Earn, learn and 
travel while you vacation. Complete information 
including salaries. Price $2.00. NEW GRADU- 
ATE AWARD DIRECTORY. First compilation 
of Graduate Awards ever prepared for librarians 
and educators to subsidize the continuation of 
their education in over 320 Universities, 42 States 
and 31 Foreign Countries. (Stipends $200- 
$10,000.) Complete and specific information. 
Price $2.00. CRUSADE, Dept. AL, Box 99, 
Greenpt. Sta., Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 

OPPORTUNITIES for librarians appear regu- 
larly in Library Placement Exchange; a maga- 
zine devoted exclusively to library job informa- 
tion. Each $3.00 subscription entitles a librarian 
to one free Position Wanted listing. Blind ads 
$1.00 extra. 24 issues; nationwide coverage of 
jobs open. Write: LPE, Dept. 1, Box 172, Ben 
Franklin Sta., Wash. 4, D.C. 


east 


READY to take charge of active branch with 
minimum supervision? Desirable salary, commu- 
nity, associates. Write or phone Robert G. New- 
man, Public Library, Pittsfield, Mass. 

FILMS for Public Libraries on Art, Literature, 
Music, Public Affairs. Write for FREE Film 
List: BRANDON FILMS, INC., Dept. ALA, 200 
W. 57th St, New York 19, N.Y. 

LIBRARIANS. Reference, Children’s & Young 
People, and General, salary $5200-$6700. 2 years 
experience in responsible position required. Also 
Junior Librarians, salary range $4600-$5200. 
Beautiful new air-conditioned building and two 
attractive branches 17 miles from New York City. 
Eligibility for N.Y. State certification. Liberal 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1:00 per 
printed line. ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 


voucher forms are required for billing, 
please send them at the time advertise- 
ments are submitted for insertion. 
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vacation and sick leave, N.Y. State Retirement 
and Social Security. Excellent opportunity for 
alert persons of good professional qualifications. 
Write Director, Elmont Public Libraries, Hemp- 
stead Turnpike, Elmont, L.I., N.Y. 


TWO BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIANS 


For challenging positions in scenic Maine. 
Open April 1, 1958. 

Salary range: $3276-$4056. 

Write: Librarian, Maine State Library, 
Augusta, Maine. 


FIELD ADVISORY LIBRARIAN 


Extension service to rural areas. 
Challenging position in an ambitious ex- 
panding program. 

Degree from recognized library school re- 
quired. 

Apply: Librarian, Maine State Library, 
Augusta, Maine. 

Salary range: $3900-$4888. 


IMMEDIATE NEED for Head Libraritan—Li- 
brary School Graduate-—-Community 25,000— 
Five full time Assistants—Month’s vacation— 
Five day week---Salary $4500 possible increase. 
Write Doris I. Crane, Secretary of the Board, 
41 Reynolds St., Kingston, Pa. 

CHILDREN’S AND YOUNG PEOPLE’S LI- 
BRARIANS, for active branch program. Progres- 
sive organization; hub of tri-county system. 
Beginning salary without experience, $4170; 
increases to $5070 in 4 years. Start at $4590 with 
2 years professional experience. Probably 5% 
increase in all salary scales on July 1. Master’s 
in L.S. required. 5-day, 3744-hour week; month 
vacation; sick leave; State retirement plan; 
Social Security. Apply: Harold S. Hacker, Direc- 
tor, Public Library, Rochester 4, N.Y. 

GRADE I BEGINNING POSITION. General 
Assistant, circulation, reference, and branch 
work. 5th year degree. Salary with no experience: 
$4400 with increase to $4600, January 1, 1959. 
Annual increments thereafter of $240 each up 
to $6760. With three years’ experience: $4960 
with increase to $5320, January 1, 1959. Maxi- 
mum $6760. Opportunity for those qualified for 
promotion to other grades with maximums to 
$7720 and $8680. 5 day, 37 hour week, 26 days’ 
vacation, State Pension Plan. Medium sized 
library system on Long Island. 40 minutes from 
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New York. Start April 1 or May 1. B-149 

CATALOGER. Beginning salary $4200. One 
month’s vacation in summer, plus college holi- 
days. Attractive new building. Social Security, 
TIAA pension. Open September 1. Apply Li- 
brarian, Lycoming College, Williamsport, Pa. 

APPLICATIONS are invited for two profes- 
sional positions at Canisius College Library, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 

A new air-conditioned library building will be 
occupied during the summer of 1958, accom- 
modating 400 readers and 125,000 volumes. The 
beginning annual salary is $4500, with one 
month’s vacation, sick leave and general holi- 
days. Membership in Blue Cross, Blue Shield, 
and TIAA is available, with the College con- 
tributing one half. Library duties would be gen- 
eral in nature, involving public services, tech- 
nical processes, exhibits, and recordings. 

Canisius College is operated by the Fathers of 
the Society of Jesus. The day school is for men 
only; evening and Saturday classes are coeduca- 
tional. Applicants can be either male or female, 
but must be Catholic, and should have a masters 
degree. 

For further details, please write to Mr. Charles 
E. Butler, Librarian, The Canisius College Li- 
brary, 2001 Main Street, Buffalo 8, N.Y. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN. Position available July 1 
or before. Opportunity to reorganize and develop 
library services and facilities for newly library- 
awakened metropolitan community of 35,000. 
Operating budget now being more than doubled. 
Recently completed professional survey can be 
used as basis for long-range planning. Must 
have Library Science degree and experience. 
Salary range $5200-$6000. Social Security, an- 
nual leave, sick leave, other benefits. Send re- 
cent snapshot with application to Norman Lyon, 
President, Citizens Free Library Board, 405 East 
Maiden St., Washington, Pa. 

WANTED. Medium-sized public library in 
university town 35 minutes from New York needs 
librarian to head Children’s Department. Ad- 
vance study possible, but must be eligible for 
New Jersey Certificate, rapid growth of area 
presents real challenge. Beginning salary $4200. 
Write Librarian, Free Public Library, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

SENIOR LIBRARIAN. To work on Book- 
mobile serving elementary schools. Jersey Shore 
Area. 32.5 hour week. Month vacation. Sick 
leave. Subject to Civil Service Examination. 
Driver provided. Must have Library School De- 
gree. Salary dependent upon experience. B-153. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN for developing 
Reference Department. Open September 1. Sal- 
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ary $4200. One month’s summer vacation plus 
college holidays. Social Security, TIAA pen- 
sion. Library degree required for faculty status. 
Attractive new building. Apply Librarian, Lycom- 
ing College, Williamsport, Pa. 

HOSPITAL LIBRARIAN with degree and ex- 
perience to head State mental hospital library 
which is actively engaged in expanding thera- 
peutic and rehabilitation programs and which 
consists of professional and patient units. Civil 
Service entering salary $4470, retirement and 
other benefits. Inquire from Dr. Duncan White- 
head, Director, Buffalo State Hospital, 400 For- 
est Ave., Buffalo 13, N.Y. 

YOUNG PEOPLE’S LIBRARIAN in suburban 
residential community of 16,000 near New York 
City. Starting salary $4000, more if experienced. 
Opportunity to build up department. Civil Serv- 
ice benefits, pension, month’s vacation. Position 
available immediately. Reply to: The Director, 
Free Public Library, Millburn, N.J. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN to head Loan and 
Reference: Division. Extensive reference service 
by mail for small public libraries; detailed work 
for state departments (legislative and legal ref- 
erence done in another division}. Staff of eight, 
including two other professionals. Five-day week, 
no night or week-ends, annual leave of three 
weeks. Salary $4900-$6020. Open June 16. Apply 
N.H. State Library, Concord, N.H. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARIAN; Li- 
brary degree required, experienced preferred. 
Salary for Master’s degree $4350 to $7950; 
Northern New Jersey suburban community. Send 
full qualifications, references to Miss Mildred 
Giesecke, Education Center, 49 Cottage Place, 
Ridgewood, N.J. 

YOUNG ADULT LIBRARIAN and Branch 
Children’s Librarian. Must have Bachelor’s de- 
gree plus one year Library Science, two years 
public library experience. Salary range is $4740- 
96060. New York State retirement, Social Se- 
curity, month’s vacation. Director available for 
interviews at ALA Conference. Write: Ruth M. 
Phillips, Director, New Rochelle Public Library, 
New Rochelle, N.Y. 

JUNIOR LIBRARIANS. Bachelor’s degree 
plus one year Library Science. Salary $4360- 
$5580. New York State retirement, Social 
Security, month’s vacation. Director available for 
interviews at ALA Conference. Write: Ruth M. 
Phillips, Director, New Rochelle Public Library, 
New Rochelle, N.Y. 


southeast 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for new air-condi- 
tioned branch library with five staff members. 


Located in good residential neighborhood of one 
of America’s most charming cities. Salary range, 
$3588-$4368; 39 hr. week; 914 paid holidays; 
12 to 18 working days vacation; ample sick 
leave; Social Security plus liberal retirement 
program. Fifth year library school degree, cer- 
tificate from State with certification law, or 
qualify for Virginia certificate. No experience 
required. Apply to: C. Lamar Wallis, Librarian, 
Richmond Public Library, 101 E. Franklin 
Street, Richmond 19, Va. 

CIRCULATION AND GENERAL REFER- 
ENCE ASSISTANT. Splendid opportunity for 
all-round experience. Pleasant working condi- 
tions in attractive, air-conditioned building in 
progressive small city. Position now open for 
woman. 40 hour week, 4 weeks vacation, Social 
Security, State retirement system, optional hospi- 
tal benefits. Write Librarian, C. Burr Artz Li- 
brary, Frederick, Md. 

EXPERIENCED CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. 
Full or part-time. Challenging position in fast 
growing library. Social Security, optional hospi- 
tal benefits, pleasant working conditions. Full- 
time carries State retirement. Position open April 
l. Write Librarian, C. Burr Artz Library, Fred- 
erick, Md. 

CATALOGER needed for rapidly expanding 
college library in Virginia’s largest city. With 
experience, starting salary is $4700. Write: Li- 
brarian, College of William and Mary in Nor- 
folk, Box 6173, Norfolk 8. 


midwest 
FLINT PUBLIC LIBRARY—New building. 


New pattern for community library service. New 
library positions for an expanded system. 
Positions now available: 

Head, Group Services; Head, Business and In- 
dustry Depariment. Each position: Under 45, 
with bachelor’s and L.S. degrees. Beginning sal- 
ary up to $6640, depending upon experience and 
background. Allowance for additional graduate 
level training. Annual increments. To organize 
and staff a new department, prepare for ex- 
tended service when library moves into new 
building. 

First Assistants in Cataloging, Art and Music, 
Children’s Departments and Branch Assistants. 
Each position: Under 45. With bachelor’s and 
L.S. degrees. Beginning salary up to $6210, de- 
pending upon experience and background. Al- 
lowance for additional graduate level training. 
Annual increments. Branch assistants will be in 
charge of school-housed public library branches. 
Art and Music, Business and Industry, Chil- 
dren's, Reference, and Young People’s Assist- 
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ants. Each position: Under 45. With bachelor’s 
and L.S, degrees. Beginning salary up to $5770, 
depending upon experience and background. Al- 
lowance for additional graduate level training. 
Annual increments. 

All Positions: 4 weeks vacation, 5-day week, sick 
leave, Social Security and good retirement plan. 
New air-conditioned library, ready this summer, 
in rapidly expanding city of 200,000. Extensive 
adult education community program. Library 
will be part of a new educational-cultural center, 
including art institute, little theater, and plane- 
tarium to be dedicated this summer; junior col- 
lege and Flint College of the University of 
Michigan now in operation; 2 museums and 
auditorium to be constructed. Additional posi- 
tions available later in the year to meet needs 
of expanding staff, new services. Apply Person- 
nel Office, Flint Public Library, Flint, Mich. 

DEPARTMENT HEAD, Extension, in com- 
munity with estimated 90,000 population. Two 
modern bookmobiles provide present equipment 
for service to growing city. For information write 
James Marvin, Director, Public Library, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

SCHOOL LIBRARIANS for expanding pro- 
gram. Require B.S. and L.S. degrees. Prefer 
major in elementary education. Beginning salary 
$4400-$5400. Reply Mrs. Harriette H. Crummer, 
1703 Orrington Avenue, Evanston, Ili. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN—Combined Public and 
School Library, Hastings, Michigan, County Seat 
of Barry County. Population, 6700. Within 35 
miles of Grand Rapids, Kalamazoo and Battle 
Creek. Position open July 1, 1958. Bachelor’s 
degree plus one year of library training minimum 
requirement and Michigan teacher’s certificate 
required. Salary depends on training and ex- 
perience, minimum $4600. Annual increments, 
one month’s vacation. Liberal sick leave. Modern 
library. Pleasant working conditions. Apply to 
L. H. Lamb, Supt. of Schools, Hastings, Mich. 

BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN: Library School 
graduate to head a county department. Depart- 
ment has two and one quarter time clericals with 
another professional position to open July 1. 
Salary range $4180 to $4540, dependent on ex- 
perience. Sick leave, vacation, Blue Cross and 
Social Security are available. Write George A. 
Curtis, La Porte County Library, La Porte, Ind. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN: Exceptional op- 
portunity to develop juvenile services in estab- 
lished City and County Library system serving 
a population area of 70,000. Located at the foot 
of the Fox River Valley on beautiful Lake Win- 
nebago. Four season recreational area, skiing, 
boating, swimming. Four hour drive from Chi- 
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cago, half hour to Lake Michigan. Beginning 
salary $4485 with ten (10) increments to $5787. 
Position on salary scale is determined by qualifi- 
cations and experience. Usual benefits: One 
month vacation, City Retirement and Social Se- 
curity, Sick Leave, etc. Apply E. G. McLane, 
Director, Fond du Lae Public Library, Fond du 
Lae, Wis. 

REFERENCE AND READER’S ASSISTANT 
or Branch Librarian for a public library in a 
university city, twenty-five minutes from the Chi- 
cago Loop. L.S. Degree required. Prefer someone 
under 40 years. Four weeks vacation, sick leave, 
hospital insurance benefits, excellent municipal 
pension plan with Social Security. Salary $4300 
up. Write Librarian, Evanston Publie Library, 
Evanston, Ill. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN, beginning salary 
$4400. Library degree but no experience re- 
quired. Five day, 40 hour week, four-week vaca- 
tion, retirement, and Social Security. Apply: Miss 
Eleanor Plain, Librarian, Public Library, Aurora, 
TI. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN — Department 
Head. Graduate of accredited library school with 
at least five years experience, preferably in a 
large city library. Challenging position for per- 
son with initiative and administrative ability. 
Supervises children’s work in all branch li- 
braries. Write to Cleveland Heights Public Li- 
brary, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 

POSITION OPEN for a Librarian for Library 
Administration, in a town of 12,000. Write giving 
credentials and salary expected. B-152. 

CHIEF LIBRARIAN, City of Warren, Michi- 
gan; to develop library system. Home of Gen- 
eral Motors Technical Center. Population 64,000; 
to 185,000 by 1975. Degree from accredited li- 
brary school; four years administrative experi- 
ence in a public library. Salary open, range 
$6500-$8500, depending on qualifications. Write 
Francis J. Bicsak, Chairman, Warren Library 
Commission, 25615 Rosenbusch, Warren, Mich. 

CATALOGER of Children’s books, salary 
range $3744-$4548. Beginning salary dependent 
on experience. Cataloger also works directly with 
parents and children in a growing library system 
serving 16 elementary schools. Pleasant working 
conditions, cooperative staff, no night work. Air- 
conditioned building. 4 weeks vacation, Social 
Security, excellent pension plan, optional hos- 
pital benefits. 37-hour week. Position now open. 
Write: Librarian, Grace W. Gilman, Lincoln Li- 
brary, Springfield, MI. 

CATALOGER: To assume cataloging respon- 
sibilities of a liberal, progressive, and growing 
small library. Salary $3600 to $4400 to start. 
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Prefer cataloger with two year’s experience. 
Graduate library degree preferred but not neces- 
sary if experience is good substitute. Month va- 
cation and other usual benefits. Apply to: Peter 
Bury, Librarian, Glenview Public Library, 1930 
Glenview Road, Glenview. HI 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN: Excellent oppor- 
tunity to assume responsibility for children’s 
room, as well as develop book collection and 
children’s services. Salary $3600 to $4400 to 
start. Prefer librarian with one or two year’s ex- 
perience in children’s work. Graduate degree in 
library science necessary. Month vacation and 
other usual benefits. Apply to: Peter Bury, Li- 
brarian, Glenview Public Library, 1930 Glenview 
Road, Glenview, III. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for rapidly grow- 
ing department in rapidly growing city. Attrac- 
tive air-conditioned library. Library degree re- 
quired; experience preferred. 40 hour week; 
4 weeks vacation; sick leave; retirement. Write: 
Lucille Gottry, director, Public Library, Roch- 
ester, Minn. 

ADULT SERVICES AND CHILDRENS’ LI- 
BRARIANS. Adult Services librarian to super- 
vise adult services in branch libraries; help se- 
lect adult books, assist with publicity and public 
relations, group discussion work and do public 
speaking. Open now. Children’s Librarian in 
charge of children’s work through bookmobile 
and branch libraries. Help select children’s books 
and related library materials. Elementary teach- 
ing experience desirable. Open June 1, 1958. L.S. 
degree and ability to drive car required. Salary 
range $4329-$4565. 40-hour work week. I mo. 
vacation. Sick leave, local retirement plus Social 
Security. Blue Cross-Blue Shield available. Ap- 
ply Eudocia Stratton, Librarian, Jackson County 
Library, 1400 North West Avenue, Jackson, 
Mich. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for rapidly grow- 
ing department in rapidly growing city. Attrac- 
tive air-conditioned library. Library degree re- 
quired; experience preferred. 40 hour week; 4 
weeks vacation; sick leave; retirement. Write: 
Lucille Gottry, director, Public Library, Roches- 
ter, Minn. 


southwest 


ASSOCIATE, leading in a few years to head li- 
brarian of library in fast growing city of over 
20,000. Applicant must have L.S. degree, diversi- 
fied experience and flexibility. Beautiful air-con- 
ditioned library, retirement plus Social Security, 
3 weeks vacation, sick leave. Real opportunity for 
librarian with vision. $3800-$4200 depending on 


qualifications. Write Librarian, Carnegie Library, 
Yuma, Ariz. 

THE EL PASO PUBLIC LIBRARY needs a 
first assistant in the Catalog Department. Man 
or woman, library school graduate with B.A. or 
M.A. Salary $3600-$3900 depending on experi- 
ence. Write for details to Elizabeth Kelly, 
Librarian, El Paso Public Library, El Paso, 
Tex. 

THE EL PASO PUBLIC LIBRARY has a va- 
cancy for the Head of the Circulation Depart- 
ment. Man or woman, library school graduate 
with experience required. Opportunity for ad- 
vancement for qualified librarian. Salary $4800. 
Write for details to Elizabeth Kelly, Librarian, 
El Paso Public Library, El Paso, Tex. 

MALE ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN in military 
Junior College. Excellent library of 42,000 vol- 
umes. Library Science Degree required. Immedi- 
ately available. Position consists chiefly of cata- 
loging and reference work. Minimum salary 
$4050, plus room and board for unmarried ap- 
plicants. Address the Dean, New Mexico Mili- 
tary Institute, Roswell, N. M. 


mountain plains 


HEAD LIBRARIAN. Friendly Western Nebras- 
ka community of 17,000. Library school degree 
and experience required. Staff of 6. Book collec- 
tion, 35,000. Social Security. 3 weeks vacation. 
Sick leave. Salary $4800-$5100. Challenging op- 
portunity for right person. Inquire: Miss Nell 
Hartman, President, Board of Trustees, North 
Platte (Neb.) Public Library. 
DEMONSTRATION LIBRARIAN. Challeng- 
ing. Seven county program in southeastern Colo- 
rado. Supervises small staff. Bookmobile service. 
Salary $5300-56684. Annual increments. Five- 
day week. Three weeks vacation and sick leave 
cumulative to 30 days and 120 days respectively. 
Requires Bachelor and L.S. degrees plus two 
years administrative experience. Write Colorado 
State Library, 320 State Capitol, Denver, Colo. 


pacific northwest 
POSITION OPEN. Experienced Bookmobile Li- 


brarian for new Rural Library Service demon- 
stration in Clatsop County, Oregon. Begin July 1 
or sooner. New bookmobile. Regional program 
being developed. Excellent salary for qualified 
person. County library experience desirable. Posi- 
tion with a future. Social Security. Apply im- 
mediately to: Librarian, Astoria Public Library, 
Astoria, Ore. 

WANTED: CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN to 
promote children’s reading through Children’s 
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Room and two Bookmobiles. Must expect to take 
part in community activities relating to children 
and their needs. Salary depending on training 
and experience. Position open September 1, 
1958. Social Security, Municipal Retirement, 


month’s vacation, hospitalization. Librarian, 
Parmly Billings Memorial Library, Billings, 
Mont. 

far west 


A SUPERVISING LIBRARIAN-—Reference 
work; Supervising Librarian——-Order Work. Sal- 
ary: $5328-$6468. City-county library needs ap- 
plicants for above positions due to advancement 
and retirement. Openings available by April 
1958. Applicants must be from ALA accredited 
schools with at least five years of professional 
public library work. Two years experience re- 
quired in reference work or order work specif- 
ically, including supervisory experience. Posi- 
tion reclassification now under study. For further 
information and application forms write Director 
of Library Service, Public Library, Stockton and 
San Joaquin County, Stockton, Calif. 

HEAD, Boys’ and Girls’ Library: Alhambra 
Public Library, Alhambra, California. Required: 
Accredited library school graduation, four years 
appropriate experience including one year suc- 
cessful supervising. Salary: $5238-$5952, vaca- 
tion, sick leave, retirement, part-paid hospital 
and medical benefits. Attractive Boys’ and Girls’ 
Library, with fireplace. Southern California liv- 
ing. Apply: George F. Farrier, Chief Librarian. 
Will hold interviews during ALA in San Fran- 
cisco, July 13-19, 1958. 

LIBRARIAN I, two positions: one in Adult 
Reference Department; one in Boys’ and Girls’ 
Library, Alhambra Public Library, Alhambra, 
Calif. Required: accredited library school gradu- 
ation. Salary: $4272-$5238, vacation, sick leave, 
retirement, part-paid hospital and medical bene- 
fits. Southern California living. Apply: George 
F. Farrier, Chief Librarian. Will hold interviews 
during ALA in San Francisco, July 13-19, 1958. 


hawaii 


LIBRARY OF HAWAII has openings for ex- 


perienced Science and Industry Librarian, salary 
$4572-$5316 and for Senior Catalog Librarian, 
salary $4176-$4920. Accredited library schoo] de- 
gree required. Retirement plus Social Security, 
sick leave, 4 weeks’ vacation. Annual circulation 
over 1,450,000. Progressive system offers oppor- 
tunity for professional and personal growth. 
Apply: Librarian, Library of Hawaii, Honolulu 
13, Hawaii. 
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canada 


AN ASSISTANT TO THE SUPERVISOR oF PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES is required by the GOVERNMENT OF 
THE PROVINCE OF ALBERTA. 


duties: 


1. To assist in the promotion and development 
of Public Libraries throughout the Province. 

2. To visit Public Libraries and give profes- 
sional advice where needed. 

3. To address interested groups when called 
upon. 

4. To assist the supervisor as required. 


qualifications: 


l. Should be a graduate of accredited library 
school or equivalent. 

2. Some experience in public library administra- 
tion is desirable. 


Salary range from $3960 to $4980 per annum. 
Apply in writing to the Director of Personnel, 
Room 404, Legislative Building, Edmonton, Al- 
berta, Canada. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
MAN, Experienced Librarian, 48, MSLS Co- 


lumbia. Available now, Boston or Southern New 
England. B 90-W. 

WOMAN 34 M.A.L.S. 6 years junior college 
library experience desires summer position in 
college or publie library. Prefers West or North- 
east. Available June 15. B 86-W. 

CATALOGER. Mature woman with fifth year 
library school degree and M.A. in English would 
like to make a change. Have been nearly twelve 
years in present position. Interested in position 
of responsibility in Northeast or certain sections 
of Midwest. Prefer September opening but can 
be available sooner. Salary open. B 88-W. 

REFERENCE POSITION in University li- 
brary wished by single woman with B.A.; M.L.S. 
Over 10 years’ experience in public and univer- 
sity libraries. B 91-W. 

COLLEGE-UNIVERSITY Headship or As- 
sistant Headship. Man, 53, married, Ph.D. lan- 
guages, MLS, 4 years’ college library administra- 
tor, 14 years’ teaching, foreign travel. Prefers 
South. B 92-W. 

LIBRARIAN, MALE, 28, M.L.S. 2 years of 
experience which includes a year of business 
library experience. Interested in cataloging, but 
would consider any attractive offer. Prefers work 
in the east. B 93-W. 
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HE happiest jazz player, 
in a choice spot, receiv- 


ing his cue to take off 
on his own, could hardly be 
more pleased than I am at this 
opportunity to sound off in 
space which is accustomed to 
the signature L. J. L. 

The topic is storytelling 
which, like jazz, stems from 
folk art, has elements of im- 
provisation, and has a great 
following among the young. 
In a time when the viewers- 
with-alarm question the future 
of man under the pressure of the mechanized 
mass media of Communication, it is occa- 
sion for pride and rejoicing that storytell- 
ing is as widespread and vital as it is now. 

The truth is that certain elements in life 
remain unchanged, no matter what the era. 
The urge to learn about life through the 
experience of other living creatures is basic 
to human nature. The thirst for imagina- 
tive experience is a deep, subconscious 
drive, strongest in the years of childhood. 
This makes the appeal of the story an en- 
during one. 

Fortunately, there is in existence a store 
of superb stories which meet this urge; 
stories rooted in the accumulated experi- 
ence of life, told in symbols of flashing 
clarity which children apprehend, even be- 
fore they can read for themselves. These 
are, of course, the great folk tales of the 
world. 

In the ancient art of storytelling, certain 
qualities are inherent. There is the sym- 
pathy which develops between storyteller 
and audience; the demand which the story 
itself exerts upon the emotion and imag- 
ination of the listener who becomes not 
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merely an audience but a part- 
ner to the actual re-creation of 
the story. All these elements, 
furthered by the efforts of per- 
ceptive teachers, librarians, 
parents, and other dedicated 
storytellers are responsible for 
a great renewal of interest in 
storytelling. 

A new recognition of the 
value of storytelling exists in 
colleges and universities, 
which are offering courses in 
the art. The storytellers them- 
selves are generous in their 
exchange of techniques, stories, and sources. 
One of the most noted among them, Ruth 
Sawyer, has proposed training and utilizing 
high-school students as storytellers in the 
elementary schools. 

There are invitations on every hand en- 
ticing the beginner. Ruth Sawyer's How to 
Tell a Story, Elizabeth Nesbitt’s Following 
the Folk Tales Around the World, and Carl 
Carmer’s American Folklore are among the 
articles in Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
resulting from a great interest in storytell- 
ing and a demand for practical aid. 

The truth is that within the art of story- 
telling lies the core of life itself. Storytelling 
is age-old and steeped in tradition. It is also 
timeless and immediate. Its full capacity 
and its possible impact upon our audio- 
visual age are yet to be explored and ex- 


tended. Here is a field for the young, the 


bold, and the adventurous who are des- 
tined to link the past to the future. May the 
great, simple integrities be upheld, when 
the machines have succeeded not only in 
extending the reach of the human voice, 
but also in intensifying the mysterious 
quality that we call personality. 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY «+ 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET +« CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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special section of five articles in 
s, the largest news issue of the 
,A Bulletin ever published, is 
voted to international library 
airs. The cover photograph, an 
hibit of maps and globes at the 
lwaukee Public Library, was 
»sen as a graphic symbol of the 
wing importance of this sub- 
LP 


e ALA Bulletin is the official 
wnal of the American Library 
sociation and publishes ma- 
ial of general interest to li- 
rians and those interested in 

library world. Its authors’ 
nions should be regarded as 
ir own unless ALA endorse- 
nt is noted. 


ceptance of an advertisement 
*s not imply endorsement of 
_ product by the American Li- 
wy Association. 


e ALA Bulletin is partially in- 
xed in Education Index and 
rary Literature. A microfilm 
tion is available from Univer- 


y Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Published 


ARISS, JEAN, The Quick Years. Fiction. $3.95 


CRAF, JOHN R., Junior Boards of Executives: 
A Management-Training Procedure. 


FINLETTER, THOMAS K., Foreign Policy: The Next 
Phase. Published for the Council on Foreign 
Relations. $3.50 


FINOCCHIARO, MARY, Teaching English as a Sec- 
ond Language. $4.75 


FORSBERG, MALCOLM, Land Beyond the Nile. 


Illustrated. - $3.95 
FOSDICK, HARRY EMERSON, Riverside So 
2 3.95 


HANCE, WILLIAM A., African Economic Develop- 
ment. Published for the Council on Foreign 
Relations. $4.95 


HARPER TORCHBOOKS, Series VI (paperbacks) 
maan, EDWARD, The End of the Roman 
Empire in the West. Edited and with in- 
- troduction, notes and appendices by J. B. 
Bury. From The Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire. TB37. $1.95 
Í 


SCHLEIERMACHER, FRIEDRICH, Ọn Religion: 
Speeches to its Cultured Despisers. Trans- 
lated by John Oman, with an introduc- 
tion by Rudolf Otto, TB36. $1. .60 


WINDELBAND, WILHELM, A History of Phi- 
a I, Greek, Roman and Medieval. 
, TB38. $1.75 


WINDELBAND, WILHELM, A History of Phi- 
fosophy: II. Renaissance, Enlightenment 
and Modern. TB39. #1. 75 


HEISENBERG, WERNER, Physies and Philosophy: 
The Revolution in Modern Science. Intro- 
duction by F. S. C. Northrop. World Per- 
spectives Series, $4.00 


INSTITUTE FOR SEX RESEARCH, Pregnancy, Birth 
$6.00 


and Abortion, 


KAUFMANN, WALTER, Critique of Religion. and 
Philosophy. $5.00 


KELLY, ALFRED H., Editor, Foundations of Free- 


dom: In the American Constitution. $3.50 
KELSEY, VERA, British Columbia Rides a Star. 
Illustrated. $5.00 


KIMBROUGH, EMILY, It Gives Me Great Pleasure. 
Illustrated by Helen Hokinson, $3.50 


MARSH, DOROTHY B. and BROCK, CAROL, Good 
Housekeeping Party Book. Illustrated. $4.95 


MAXFIELD, HENRY 5., Legacy of a Spy. A Sus- 
pense Novel. $3.50 


3.50 ° 
$ MULAC, MARGARET E., Family Fun and Activities. 
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MOORE, BEN T., NATO and the Future of Europe. 
Published for the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions. $4.00 


Ilustrated by Julianne. $3.95 
MULLER, HERBERT J., The Loom of History. Illus- 
trated, $7.50 


PEI, MARIO and PRISTA, ALEXANDER R., Getting 


Along in Portuguese, $2.50 
ROWLAND, VIRGIL K, Improving Managerial 
Performance. $3.50 


SCOTT, NATHAN A., JR., Modern Literature and 
the Religious Frontier. $2.50 


STRANG, RUTH, Group Work in Education. $5.50 


VAETH, J. GORDON, Graf Zeppelin: The Adven- 
tures of an Aerial Globetrotter. Illustrated. 
$4.00 


dune 11 
. BRUBACHER, JOHN S., and RUDY, WILLIS, Higher 


Education in Transition: An American His- 
tory 1636-1956. $7.50 


COWLES, VIRGINIA, The Phantom Major: The 
Story of David Stirling and His Desert Com- 
mand. Maps. $3.95 


DIMOCK, MARSHALL E., A Philosophy of Ad- 
ministration: Toward Creative Growth. $3.50 


DRYER, BERNARD V., The Image Makers. The 
Harper “Find.” $4.95 


EWING, DAVID W., Editor, Long-Range Planning 
for Management. $6.50 


FORD, ARTHUR, Nothing So Strange. Autobiog- 
raphy. $3.75 


MARX, ARTHUR, Not As a Crocodile. Illustrated 
by Gil Walker. $3.50 


O'BRIEN, KATE, As Music and Splendour. Fiction. 


$4.50 
SMITH, ASBURY, The Twelve Christ Chose. Illus- 
trated, $3.00 


STEBBINS, RICHARD P., The United States in 
World Affairs, 1957. Published for the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations. $6.00 


SYMONS, JULIAN, The Color of Murder, A Sus- 
pense Novel. $2.95 


WALLIS, CHARLES L., Editor, The Table of the 


Lord: A Communion Encyclopedia. $3.95 
WHITE, REGINALD E. O., They Teach Us to Pray. 
$3.00 


ZIMMERMANN, FRANK, The Book of Tobit. The 
sixth volume in Harper’s Jewish Apocryphal 
Literature Series. $5.00 


June 1958 





dune 25 


BUSFIELD, ROGER M., JR., The Playwrights Art: 
Stage, Radio, Television and Motion Pic- 
tures. $4.00 


THE COMMUNITY COUNCIL OF GREATER NEW 
YORK, Food Guide and Quantity Cooking for 
Young Children, Foreword by Dr. Benjamin 
Spock, $4.95 


DRESSEL, PAUL L., Editor, Evaluation in the Basie 
College: At Michigan State University. $4.00 


HUDSON, WINTHROP, The Story of the Chris- 
tian Church, Illustrated. $2.25 


KENYON, SIR FREDERIC C., Our Bible and the 
Ancient Manuscripts. Revised edition 1958 
by A. W. Adams. Illustrated. $6.95 


SINCLAIR, HAROLD, The Cavalryman. Fiction. 
$3.95 
ZINNER, PAUL E., Editor, Documents on Ameri« 
can Foreign Relations, 1957. Published for 
the Council on Foreign Relations. $6.75 


July 9 


FERNALD, MERRITT LYNDON and KINSEY, ALFRED 
C., Edible Wiid Plants of Eastern North Amer- 
ica. Revised by Reed C. Rollins, Ulus. $6.00 


JACOB, EDMOND, The Theology of the Old Testa- 
ment. 3 $5.00 


SIKS, GERALDINE BRAIN, with LEASE, RUTH G., 
Creative Dramatics: An Art for Children. 
Illustrated. $6.00 


July 23 


CANBY, EDWARD TATNALL, High Fidelity and the 
Music Lover. Illustrated. $4.95 


KNOX, JOHN, Jesus: Lord and Christ, A trilogy 
composed of The Man Christ Jesus, Christ 
the Lord, On the Meaning of Christ. $4.00 


SAYERS, DOROTHY L., The Five Red Herrings. A 
Suspense Novel. $3.50 


SAYERS, DOROTHY L., Strong Poison. A Suspense 
Novel. $3.50 


August 6 


BARCLAY, WILLIAM, More New Testament Words. 
$3 00 
CARY, JOYCE, Art and Reality. World Perspec- 


tives Series.. $3.00 
CLARKE, ARTHUR C., Voice Across the Sea. Illus- 
trated. $3.75 


FLOETHE, LOUISE LEE, Terry Sets Sail, Illustrated 
by Richard Floethe. Juvenile. $2.00 
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August 6 (Cont.) 


MORROW, BETTY, with editorial assistance by 
MILLICENT SELSAM, See Up the Mountain. 
Illustrated by Winifred Lubell. Juvenile. 

$2.50, Library Edition $3.25 


NAJAFL, NAJMEH, with HINCKLEY, HELEN, Rev- 
eille for a Persian Village. Illustrated. $4.00 


August 18 


WHITE, ROBIN, House of Many Rooms, Fiction. 


$3.50 
August 20 


BABSON, ROGER W., Business Barometers and 
Investment. Eighth Edition. $5.00 


BEREDAY, GEORGE Z. F., and VOLPICELLI, LUIGI, 
Public Education tn America: A New Inter- 
pretation of Purpose and Practice. $4.00 


BUBER, MARTIN, To Hallow This Life. An An- 
thology edited by Jacob Trapp. $3.00 


CARR, JOHN DICKSON, The Dead Man’s Knock. 
A Suspense Novel. $2.95 


FERGUSON, JAMES, Editor, Prayers for Public 
Worship. $4.95 


HOFF, SYD, Danny and the Dinosaur. Illus. by the 
author. Juvenile. $2.50. Library Edition $3.25 


JOHNSON, CROCKETT, Blue Ribbon Puppies. 
Illustrated by the author. Juvenile. $1.50 
Library Edition $2.25 


LEHRS, ERNST, Man or Matter. Revised Edition. 
$6.00 


MARSHALL, ALFRED, Editor, The Interlinear 


Greek-English New Testament. Foreword by 
J. B. Phillips. $8.00 ` 


MAUROIS, ANDRÉ, September Roses. Translated 


by Gerard Hopkins. Fiction, $3.00 
MOOREHEAD, ALAN, The Russian Revolution. 
Illustrated. $5.00 


MOWRY, GEORGE E., The Era of Theodore Roose~« 
velt, A Volume in Harpers New American 
Nation Series, Ilustrated. $5.00 


NILES, MARY CUSHING, The Essence of Manage- 
ment. $6.00 


SHAPLEY, HARLOW; RAPPORT, SAMUEL and 
WRIGHT, HELEN, Editors, A Treasury of 
Science. Fourth Revised Edition. $6.50 


SILONE, IGNAZIO, The Secret of Luka. Fiction. 
$3.00 


August 25 


GAVIN, JAMES M., Lt. Gen., War and Peace in 
the Space Age. Illustrated. $5.00 
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September 3 


ANDERSON, C. W., Accent on Youth. Portfolio. 
$5.00 


BUCHWALD, ART, Gift from the Boys. Fiction. 
$3.50 


CHEEVER, JOHN, The Housebreaker of Shady Hill 
and Other Stories. $3.00 


CROPPER, MARGARET, Evelyn Underhill, Biog- 
raphy. $3.75 


ELLIOT, ELISABETH, Shadow of the Almighty. The 
Life and Testament of Jim Elliot. Illus. $3.75 


FISHER, ROBERT MOORE, How About the Weather? 
Revised Edition. Foreword by Ernest J. 
Christie. Illustrated. $3.75 


FOSDICK, RAYMOND B., Chronicle of a Genera- 
tion: An Autobiography. $4.00 


HOLLAND, MAURICE and CONTRIBUTORS, Man- 
agement?’s Stake in Research. Foreword by 
Guy E. Reed. 


LATHAM, JEAN LEE, Young Man in a Hurry: The 
Story of Cyrus Field. Illustrated by Victor 
Mays. Juvenile. $2.95 


ROBERTSON, KEITH, If Wishes Were Horses. 
Illus. by Paul E. Kennedy. Juvenile. $2.95 


RUKEYSER, MURIEL, Body of Waking. Poetry. 
$3.50 
SOMERS, PAUL, Beginner's Luck. A Suspense 
Novel, $2.95 


STRALEY, JOHN, What About Mutual Funds? Re- 
vised Edition. $2.95 


WELLS, GEORGE and IRIS, The Handbook of Auto 
Camping: and Motorist’s Guide to Public 
Campgrounds, Revised Edition. $3.50 


ZOLOTOW, CHARLOTTE, Do You Know What Pll 
Do? Illustrated by Garth Williams. Juvenile. 
$2.50, Library Edition $3.35 

September 17 


BALLARD, ERNESTA DRINKER, Garden in Your 
House. Foreword by John M. Fogg, Jr. 


Illustrated. $4.95 
BARR, GEORGE, Epitaph for an Enemy. Fiction. 
$3.50 


CHALMERS, MARY, Boats Finds a House. Illus- 
trated by the author. Juvenile. $1.50 
Library Edition $2.25 


CRISLER, LOIS, The Arctic Wild. Illustrated. $4.95 
ELIADE, MIRCEA, Birth and Rebirth: The Re- 


ligious Meanings of Initiation in Human 
- Culture. Illustrated. $3.00 


FRANKAU, PAMELA, Ask Me No More. Fiction. 
$3.95 


Gnp Cy 


September 17 (Cont.) 


$4.00 
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GREY, ZANE, The Arizona Clan, Fiction. $2.95 


GUNTHER, JOHN with EPSTEIN, SAM and BERYL, 
.Meet South Africa. Illus. by Grisha. $2.50 


HARPER TORCHBOOKS, Series VII (paperbacks) 
BURCKHARDT, JACOB, The Civilization of the 
Renaissance in Italy, 
Volume I. Illustrated. TB40. $1.35 
Volume II. Illustrated. TB41. $1.35 


DODD, C. H., The Authority of the Bible. 
TB43. $1.60 


MALE, EMILE, The Gothic Image. Illustrated. 
Cathedral Library. TB44. $1.95 


TIHLLICH, PAUL, Dynamics of Faith. 
TB42. $ .95 


HEICHER, M. K. W., Editor, The Minister’s Man- 
val for 1959. $3.00 


KING, MARTIN LUTHER, Stride Toward Freedom: 
The Montgomery Story. Hlustrated. $2.95 


KUSKIN, KARLA, The Animals and the Ark. Illus. 
by the author, Juvenile. $2.50, Lib. Ed, $3.35 


LOVEJOY, CLARENCE E., Lovejoy'’s Prep School 
Guide. $3.95 


MARRIC, J. J., Gideon's Month. A Suspense 
Novel, $2.95 


MINARIK, ELSE HOLMELUND, No Fighting, No 
Biting! Illustrated by Maurice Sendak. Ju- 
venile. $2.50, Library Edition $3.25 


PEGUY, CHARLES, Temporal and Eternal. Trans- 
lated, with an introduction by Alexander 
Dru. $3.50 


PFEFFER, LEO, Creeds in Competition: A Crea- 
tive Force in American Culture. $2.75 


POLLARD, JOHN A., How to Raise Money for 
Colleges. Foreword by Frank W. Abrams. 


$4.00 
PROVINS, LEROY G., So You Want to Be a New 
Yorker. $2.95 


ROOSEVELT, ELEANOR, On My Own. Autobiog- 
raphy. Illustrated. $4.00 


STREETER, EDWARD, Mr. Robbins Rides Again. 
Illustrated by Mare Simont. Fiction. $3.00 


YLLA, Animals in India. Illustrated. $10.00 


ZION, GENE, No Roses for Harry. Illustrated by 
Margaret Bloy Graham. Juvenile. $2.50 
Library Edition $3.35 


September 29 


BYRNES, JAMES F., All in One Lifetime. Illus- 
trated. $5.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
New York 16, N. Y. 


June 1958 
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Simplify “‘“Overdue Routines” 
with this Multi-copy Form! 








THIRD D NOTICE Wer 


¢ os 
"urn the sot DE Gerd book(s} _ 


-SECOND NOTICE. PLE 
AUTHOR 












e book(s} 


e return the following overdu 


A REMIN DER Pleas pee 
TITLE 
ate . 
mage of a Murder May 
Ceo e White Witch g 
Said 7 Sound of Thunder 
f 
j John We Smith 
2205 Main Street 
Onondaga, New York 
j RY 
ONONDAGA PUBLIC LIBRA! 
400 MAIN STREET 


ONONDAGA, NEW YORK 


Here's a new, timesaving way to control Overdue 
Book Notices. One typing and you have three 
completed forms — 


1. - White, reminder notice 
2. Yellow, second notice 


3. Pink, third notice — may also be used for 
your library record 





You save typing time and checking time. No 


need to go back to the registration files or other No. 671 White Window Envelopes 
book records when notices beyond the first are sent. for mailing Overdue Notices. Size — 
No repetition — no duplication. ~ 5% x 34e inches. May be ordered 


with or without library imprint. 
No. 673 Overdue Notices may be ordered with 
or without library imprint. 


Please write for samples and prices! 








“ eaylord Bros., Ine. 





i “orary 7 

supplies SYRACUSE, N.Y. STOCKTON, | CALIF. | 
|: a “tl | ae 
| the house of prompt, friendly, personal service” Es _ 
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PROTECTIVE 
COATING / 







TYPE 







Contents 
16 Fivid Ounces 
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L IRARY supple 
O MADISON, WIS 
PNEW HAVEN, conker 


Cototog 
No. 976 


DEMCOTE gives a smooth coating, re- 
mains clear and flexible, dries in a few 
minutes, waterproofs any material. 
And the 16 oz. can is your best buy! 
It’s a real economy size—you’ll want 
to order Demcote! 


NO. 976 16 OZ. DISPENSER 
Vocansscesnee se $1.95 6 cans, ea....$1.80 
3 cans, €d....., 1.90 12 cans, ea... 1.70 


Demo LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Madison 1, Wis, e New Haven 2, Conn. 
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The ALA Nominating Committee urgently so- 
licits suggestions from the membership for can- 
didates for the offices of vice president (presi- 
dent-elect); second vice president; councilors- 
at-large. Your suggestions may be sent to any 
member of the committee: Lester Asheim (chair- 
man), dean, Graduate Library School, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago 37; Eleanor S. Steph- 
ens, librarian, State Library, Salem, Ore. Eliz- 
abeth H. Gross, assistant professor, School of 
Library Science, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Frank B. Sessa, Public Li- 
brary, Miami, Fla.; Margaret W. Ayrault, chief 
cataloger, General Library, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor. 


* 


“Your Career as a Librarian,” a new 20-page 
recruiting pamphlet, has been published by En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., and more than 
50,000 copies are being mailed to libraries, 
school supervisors, and trustee organizations. 
The pamphlet is by Dilla W. MacBean, who is 
well known to ALA members for her work in 
the American Association of School Librarians, 
of which she is a past president. 

ALA was asked to review the pamphlet before 
publication, and Myr] Ricking, chairman of the 
LAD Recruiting Committee, said of it: “It is 
our opinion that ‘Your Career as a Librarian’ 
can be used effectively for initial distribution to 
prospects for librarianship, and on occasions 
such as Career Days.” 

In addition to the direct distribution, the 
pamphlet is on sale by the Educational Depart- 
ment, Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., 485 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Multiple copies cost 
10¢ each; special prices will be quoted on quan- 
tities larger than 100. Single copies are free. 


* 


An exhibition of hand press printing will be 
given each day except Sunday at the San Fran- 
cisco Conference by Henry Evans of the Pere- 
grine Press at the Porpoise Bookshop, 308 Cle- 
ment Street (No. 2 bus stops at the door). A 
special portfolio of specimens has already been 
made up and will be offered for sale to visiting 
librarians. 

` This is the only bookstore in America, if not 
in the world, where books are still printed by 
hand on the premises and sold there. All ma- 
terial published is new: there are no reprints. 
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BELOW THE SURFACE 1 


Alice I. Hazeltine. 17 true stories of adventure below the surface of the land 
and sea, selected by a well-known anthologist. Subjects include mining, 
skin-diving, the search for lost treasure, and exploring caves. Writers in- 
clude J. Y. Cousteau and William Beebe. These stories will have wide 
appeal to both teen-agers and adults, and the' book will be a special favorite 
of older youth. Illustrated. $3.95 


LOOK NO FURTHER 


Richard T. Hougen. 210 recipes—favorites from Boone Tavern Hotel, Berea 
| i College, Kentucky—that will be a sure hit with all your patrons who like to 





_ cook. Included are new and different things to do with meats and vege- 

tables, unusual salads, intriguing desserts, and dishes with a regional flavor. 

All these recipes have the touch of “specialty dishes,” yet even a beginner 

can follow the clear, step-by-step directions. $3 


CHANNELS OF THY PEACE 


Erma W. Kelley. A beautiful devotional book developed from the prayer 
of Francis of Assisi beginning “Lord, make me a channel of thy peace.” 


TEE Simple in expression, yet possessing great strength and depth, these devo- 
i tions will finda ready audience among all readers of devotional books. 


They are arranged in a 13-week cycle. $2 


THE DYNAMICS OF CHRISTIAN ADULT EDUCATION 


Robert $. Clemmons. How the recent discoveries in group dynamics can be 


| Each devotion is brief and closes with an aptly chosen scriptural reference. 
| applied to the Christian education of adults in the local church. Suggestions 


for study and action follow each chapter. All leaders of church groups of 






adults—teachers, class officers, and others—will appreciate this practical and 
helpful handbook. $2.50 


All four books published June 10. 


ABINGDON PRESS - Nashville 2, Tennessee 


IN CANADA: IN AUSTRALASIA: 
G. R. WELCH COMPANY, LTD., Toronto THOMAS C. LOTHIAN, Melbourne, Australia 
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An Invitation 
To 


A Librarian 


From 
Dodd, Mead & Company 


` Here is an exciting opportunity if you are an 
American librarian, working with children or young 
people. DODD, MEAD & COMPANY invites you to 
participate in a contest for the best original book 
submitted (either fiction or non-fiction) for an 
American boy or girl, age nine to sixteen. 


To the fortunate author of the prize-winning book, 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY will award $1500.00 as 
an advance against royalties, 


1958 WINNER 


LEONA KLIPSCH - “A Twelfth Night Dream” 
PREVIOUS WINNERS 

1957 

LAVINIA DOBLER A BUSINESS OF THEIR OWN 
1956 

HELEN R. SATTLEY - SHADOW ACROSS THE CAMPUS 
1955 

ELEANOR R. WILCOX THE CORNHUSK DOLL 
1954 


PAULINE H, COLEMAN THE DIFFERENT ONE 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR THE PROSPECTUS 
giving complete details of the Librarian Prize 
Competition which closes April 2, 1959 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
432 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
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“Recent Developments, No. 4,” a bulletin issued 
by the Council on Library Resources, describes 
the latest series of Council projects; as has been 
true of the others, this bulletin is an exciting 
glimpse into the library of the future. 

Three of the grants announced—to ALA for 
a study of the feasibility of a library-technology 
service, to the Library of Congress for investiga- 
tion of the problems of cataloging at source (Le., 
when a book is published), and to ALA for 
analysis of the Southwest Missouri Library Serv- 
ice—have been described or referred to at vari- 
ous times in the ALA Bulletin and in other 
library periodicals. 

The Radio Corporation of America is con- 
structing a working model of a “cataloger’s cam- 
era,’ a device with which a cataloger will be 
able to reproduce catalog cards by a dry process 
either from a printed, typewritten, or reduced- 
facsimile master, inserting headings and added 
entries in their proper places on individual cards 
during the process of reproduction. RCA has de- 
veloped an engineering design plan for such a 
camera under an earlier contract. 

Similar contracts have been awarded to RCA 
and to the de Florez Company for design plans 
for an automatic book cradle/page turner which 
will eliminate the manual operation of turning 
pages and weighting them down flat by a glass 
plate during microfilming. 

Three members of the Slavic Division of the 
Library of Congress are preparing a report on 
The Role of Libraries in the Information-Dis- 
semination Process in the Soviet Union, with 
special attention to library management, disposi- 
tion of resources, and bibliographical controls. 
Its purpose is to furnish scholars who propose 
to visit the USSR with the necessary background 
to enable them to make intelligent inquiries and 
to observe with discernment what they find 
there; however, it is to be hoped that the report, 
which is to be published, will be of some value 
to those who are not privileged to visit the Soviet 
Union. 

The Engineering Research Institute of the 
University of Michigan is studying the feasibility 
of “Telereference,” a system proposing to utilize 
television for the consultation of catalog cards 
at a distance from the user. The object would 
be to reduce the need for separate catalogs in 
the branches or departments of a library system 
and to make the catalogs of an entire area inter- 
consultable. 

Dr. Harry J. Krould of Silver Se ing. Mary- 
land, is investigating the legal and other bases 
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Handsome new Globe-Wernicke Streamliner metal desks are 
quiet as a library, efficient as a secretary. Exclusive G/W 
work-saving and step-saving features let you take the busiest 
day in stride. No other desk anywhere has all these advantages: 


1. EASIEST AND QUIETEST OPERATION... is yours 
with the Streamliner. Sound insulating material is applied 
to inside surfaces to assure perfect quietness. Nylon 
glides mean effortless and silent drawer operation. 


2. ADJUSTABLE BASES... allow you to match desk-top 
height to your height. 


3. VISIBLE RECORD TRAY... built into the desk arm 
slide, brings often-referred to records “in sight in 
seconds.” Holds 50 5” x 8” cards. 


4, VERTI-SWING... desk drawer hanging file system for 
easier, quicker, more accurate filing. 


ARC-SWING... G/W’s exclusive mechanism that lets 
you raise or lower your typewriter quickly and easily from 
a sitting position, 


a 


= 


SEC-TRAY >. . new stationery supply tray that fits under 
the arc swing typewriter platform; keeps needed supplies 
always at your fingertips. 


For more information on the new Globe-Wernicke Streamliner 
desk—the world’s most advanced metal desk-—send 

for the colorful illustrated brochure. It’s free, and there are 

no obligations, of course. Just write Dept. Q-6, 





2. 


(c RE o S : a ERNICKE GLOBE-WERNICKE MAKES BUSINESS A PLEASURE 
i 7O 
7S 


THE GLOBE~WERNICKE CO.» CINCINNATE 12, OHIO 
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for regional coordination of public library refer- 
ence service. After defining the services which 
can reasonably be expected of public libraries, 
he will find existing examples of coordination, 
investigate the legal, administrative, bibliograph- 
ic, and communication-system bases upon which 
they depend, and will summarize his findings 
in a report. 

In addition to these larger projects, a small 
grant was made to the Library of Congress to 
enable a meeting to be called for exploration of 
the next steps to be taken in developing an inter- 
national cataloging code. 


* 


“Begin with Books” is the theme of the Middle 
Atlantic Regional Library Conference to be held 
October 2-4 at the Ambassador Hotel in Atlantic 
City, N.J. Every meeting, discussion, and panel 
of the conference will be devoted to books. For 
the purposes of this organization the Middle 
Atlantic States are New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Delaware, the District of Columbia, 
LIVE IN EUROPE and West Virginia. Harold Roth of the East 


WORK IN EUROPE Orange (N.J.) Public Library has full informa- 
tion on the conference. 
TRAVEL IN EUROPE 


pres ae wa Ff 
CIVILIAN CAREERS WITH , R 


ARMY SPECIAL SERVICES 


Progressive and modern in tech- 
nigue and operation, Army Li- 
braries are specialized to meet the 
needs of the military community. 





Basic requirements for Army Li- 
brarians in Germany / France: min- 
imum age 23, female, single; 
degree in library science from li- 
brary school accredited by Amer- 
ican Library Association, or grad- 
uation, with not less than 30 se- 
mester hours in library science 
‘ from an accredited college or 
university. Starting salaries range 
from $3670 to $5440, based on 
education and experience. Suc- 
cessful librarians can expect ad- 
vancement. 





CITY OF MIAMI NEWS BUREAU 


EAO ee COME PEON; The Miami Public Library had an effective display 


of the 1957 winners of the Liberty and Justice 





Write Book Awards, with brochures explaining the sec- 
The Adjutant General ond award. The display was in red, white, blue, 
Department of the Army and gold. Ballots were placed in the red and gold 
Washington 25, D.C. ballot box. The many votes received were sent to 
Attention: AGMZ-R (L8) Robert B. Downs, chairman of the ALA Intel- 
i s l lectual Freedom Committee, and were considered 
you prefer Hawaii, the Caribbean, the ‘ . i . i 
Orient, Alaska or the United States, in- in selecting the 1958 award winners, which will 


quire about similar careers in these areas. 





be announced July 17 at a general session of the 
San Francisco Conference. 
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LIBRARY BINDING 


RACHEL CARSON‘S 
THE SEA AROUND US 


Special Edition for Young Readers 

The magnificently-told story of the oceans and 
the teeming life in’ their depths, Especially 
adapted from the fabulous best seller for young 
readers. This salt-water treasury is bursting 
with scientific information and exquisite photo- 
graphs (150 of them) and drawings by Rene 
Martin. (8 x 11, 168 pages) Net price $4.99 


THE WORLD OF SCIENCE 


Scientists at Work Today in 
Many Challenging Fields 


By Jane Werner Watson. An exciting look at 
the work being done by today’s geologists, 
astronomers, mathematicians, physicists, chem- 
ists, biologists, engineers. Many stunning, never- 
before-reproduced color photographs. (8 x 11, 
216 pages) Net price $4.99 


LIFE’s THE WORLD'S 
GREAT RELIGIONS 


Special Edition for Young Readers 

By the Editors of Life Magazine. Adapted from 
the original $13.50 edition. The story of the 
major religions which have shaped the world. 
A superb blend of careful research, clear nar: 
rative, and matchless color photographs. (8 x 





THE GOLDEN 
GEOGRAPHIC ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Adapted and edited by Theodore Shabad and 
Peter Stern from a compilation by Erich Kaden, 
Harry Garms and Werner Diederich. No other 
book can compare with this lavish treasury of 
geographic lore. Compiled for readers of every 
age, it contains more than 450 splendid photo- 
graphs, maps and illustrations, Thousands of 
expertly-written factual entries describe the 
world’s nations, major cities, oceans, rivers, 
lakes, crops, trades, mining and manufacture. 
(10 x 1314, 232 pages) Net price $7.99 


Ee” PLUS Another of the popular outer space 
books: 
SPACE TRAVEL, by Willy Ley. Net price $1.69 


A new Golden Regional Guide: 


SOUTHEAST, by Dr. Herbert S. Zim, with 
the Florida State Museum. Net price $1.89 


A new Golden Science Guide: 


ZooLocy, by Dr. Herbert S. Zim and Dr. 
R. Will Burnett. Net price $1.89 


IF” And many other Little, Big, and Giant 
Golden Books. Watch for further an- 


Hoo voewvdily vw a 


11, 180 pages) Net price $4.99 nouncements. 


For a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library Binding, write to 
Simon and Schuster, Educational Division, 136 W. 52nd Street, New York 19. 
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Librarians 


Don t miss Booth 337| 
at the ALA 


ga~ If you work with young people, you will want to see: 


16 new 1958 titles in the JULIAN MESSNER SHELF OF BIOGRAPHIES 
One fourth of the biographies in the 1956-57 ALA Basic Book Collection 
for Junior High Schools and High Schools are Messner titles. The complete 
shelf of 161 titles will be displayed. 
48 titles in ROMANCES FOR YOUNG MODERNS 
_ 15 Outstanding Teen-age novels 
' -New career and adventure books for boys 





gas If you work with children, you will want to examine: 
EVERYDAY SCIENCE STORIES 
With more emphasis on science in the lower grades, this new approach in 
presenting elementary science will be welcomed by librarians, teachers 
and the children themselves. 
EVERYDAY ADVENTURE STORIES — for social studies 
HARLEQUIN Books — new retelling of old classics, beautifully illustrated 


gas If you work with adults, get announcements for new 
fall titles sure to be in demand: 
VICTORINE, a new novel by Frances Parkinson Keyes 
BROOD OF EAGLES, a novel of the French Revolution by Stanley Donath 
i SAILED WITH RASMUSSEN by Peter Freuchen 
WINSTON CHURCHILL: An Intimate Biography by Geoffrey Bocca 
THE BiBLE Was My TREASURE Map by Paul Ilton 
WHATSOEVER YE SHALL ASK by Alexander Lake 


SEF- Come in and browse and ask us questions and 
pick up your new catalogs. 


JULIAN MESSNER, INC. 


8 West 40th Street, New York 18 
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Britannica Junior 


A designed especially for young readers 


iii 





The unique READY REFERENCE INDEX volume 


As easy to use as a dictionary . . . teaches children lifetime reference skills 


To boys and girls, Britannica Jun- 
ior’s one-volume Ready Reference 
Index is as familiar as the diction- 
ary. It uses and reinforces diction- 
ary skills with alphabetical 
arrangement, diacritical markings 
and definitions. Your students find 
the pronunciation. . . definition and 
facts . . . references ... locations of 
pictures, maps and charts—just as 
they will in adult encyclopaedias. 


In its field, only Britannica Jun- 
ior has the index in one volume— 
always available when other vol- 
umes are in use. And it encourages 
use by rewarding the reader with 
information even before the text 
volume is reached. 

For information prepared espe- 
cially for educators and librarians, 
write to the address below, Educa- 
tional Dept., Room 2-MC. 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR. 425 N MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO i111. ILLINOIS 
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FREE FOR ALL 


The Trustee Action Report 


I have read very carefully the Report of the 
Action Development Committee of the American 
Association of Library Trustees, in the April 
1958 issue of the ALA Bulletin, beginning on 
page 255. It seems to me that this is the most 
significant statement that has ever been issued 
by a library trustee group. I wish it could be in 
the hands of every library trustee in the country 
and be the subject of discussion for every board 
of library trustees. If this Action Development 
Report is implemented, it will have the most 
tremendous implication for every public library 
in the United States. We librarians, as well as 
all possible trustees, will do well to attend the 
meetings of the American Association of Library 
Trustees in San Francisco in July to learn more 
and to help if we can with this action program. 
CARMA R. ZIMMERMAN, librarian 
California State Library 


An Invitation 


It has occurred to me that the Brussels World 


Fair (April-September) may be an excellent 


NOW AVAILABLE— 





opportunity to make contacts with persons from 
the library and documentary world, should they 
visit Belgium or the Continent this summer. 

In this case it would be possible for them to 
spend the night at our place where there are 
facilities at their disposal. They will find them- 
selves near both Brussels and Antwerp, and with 
good communication to Holland, Germany, 
France, and Great Britain. 

Our place is situated in quiet surroundings. It 
has a garage, and there’s a good bit of room for 
outside parking, or for camping, also. There are 
four double bedrooms on the first floor, two of 
them fitted with hot and cold running water. On 
this floor also is a bath and a shower bath. 
Lavatory is downstairs. The house is easy to 
reach from both Brussels and Antwerp, being 
halfway between Antwerp and Mechlin, near 
rail, bus, and road. 

We can accommodate even groups of students, 
etc., especially if they carry sleeping bags. For 
groups, however, we would have to make a 
charge. 

Visitors may bring children, and it would be 
possible, when the husband, for instance, has to 
take out a couple of days for business, to have 
the wife and children stay at our place, if they 
should wish to do so. 

Some further particulars: My wife is Irish. 





THE INTERNATIONAL YEARBOOK 
AND STATESMEN’S WHO’S WHO 


NEW EDITION—1958 
An authoritative and comprehensive reference book comprising: 


The States of the World— 


è Constitution and Government 


è Statistics 
è Finance and Banking 


è ‘Transportation, Communications 


Biographies of— 


è Heads of States, Ministers and Statesmen 
@ World Leaders in commerce, industry, banking, church, law 


The Reigning Royal Families— 


e Living members and succession 


Diplomatic Representation— 


e Ambassadors and Heads of Diplomatic Missions 


è United Nations Organizations 


@ International Organizations 
ORDER NOW— 


Special price until July 31, 1958—$20.00—(Later $25.00) 


STECHERT-HAFNER, Inc. 
FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 
The World’s Leading International Booksellers 
31 EAST 10TH STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
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IN ANSWER 
TO YOUR 
QUESTION... 































How will it look when it's finished 2 


That's always the question 

in everyone’s mind when 
planning a new (or refurnishing 
an old) library. With Sjdstrém’s 
“LIFE LIKE” Planning Service, 
this question is answered 
photographically, even before 
plans are drawn up. 

Sjöström’s Planning Department 
uses 2'' scale models, 
photographs the set-up, and 
sends the photo to you upon 
request, This service plus our 
complete collection of library 
furniture, with many exclusives, 


will solve your library problems 


from the start. 


SJÖSTRÖM 
OF 


PHILADELPHIA 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


Maul 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 


JOHN E. SJÖSTRÖM COMPANY, INC. © 1717 N. TENTH STREET « PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 
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We have several children. The house has a 
garden. As regards library interests, mine chiefly 
lie with classification systems and with documen- 
tation, the field being chiefly economics, political 
and social science, and connected matters— 
business practice. trade, communications and 
transports, business managament, etc. 
J. PIJNENBURG-SHERIDAN 
Verbindingstraat 20 
Hove (Antwerp) 
Belgium 








A Correction 


Mrs. Bernice Wheatley, author of one of the 
letters on public library bookmobile service to 
schools in the April issue, has asked for a correc- 
tion of the statement that she is a staff member 
of the Snohomish County Library. Both she and 
Emily C. Wilson, librarian of the Snohomish 
County Library, are concerned lest her views 
should be regarded as those of the library. The 
editor regrets the embarrassment which this mis- 
take has caused Mrs. Wheatley and Miss Wilson. 
Mrs. Wheatley wrote from her home; informa- 
tion on her position was taken from the 1957 
ALA Membership Directory, and was out of 
date before the April issue appeared. 










PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES 










for FREE 
==> Catalog, write 
DEPT. ALA-5 


speaker at $115.50 Net. 
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hei Califone 
LISTENING CORNER 


e Portable or 


PHONOGRAPH 


designed specifically 


Easily Operated... 
Sturdily Constructed... 
Built to Professional 
Standards. 


For table-top mounting or other permanent ede T: F eva 
installation, the LISTENING CORNER J : 
is available without the portable case and gi 


calıfone CORPORATION + 1041 No. Sycamore Ave. + Hollywood 38, Calif. 
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Exhibits at Kansas City 


VISIT THE EXHIBITS 


THE BIGGEST LIBRARY SHOW on earth will be dis- 


played in the new Auditorium Plaza Exhibit 
Hall during the San Francisco conference. Li- 
brarians will have an unequalled opportunity 
to examine the latest in materials, services, sup- 
plies, and publications. Two hundred and thirty- 
five booths will be found in the exhibit area, rep- 
resenting more than 150 firms. 






Model 12VJ8-9 







e Built-in 
© High Fidelity 















for UNDISTURBED | GROUP LISTENING 


Model 
12VJ8-9 


$139.50 
Net 
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gt 
AFRICAN GRASSHOPPERS 
to EARTHWORMS and THEIR ALLIES 


fom 
ROOF BOSSES to TROUBADORS 


yom 
f WINDMILLS and MILLWRIGHTING 
to PRACTICAL ABILITY 


Cantabrigians and non-Cantabrigians have been producing 
such diverse works of scholarship for centuries. There is hardly 
a subject which they have not investigated. The result: our 
current catalogue now carries more than 4,000 books in print. 


Visit the Cambridge exhibit at the ALA Convention in San 
Francisco. See for yourself some rather unusual books — from 
the forthcoming bibliographies on DETECTIVE FICTION 
and SPACE TRAVEL at 75 cents each, to Venn’s ALUMNI 
CANTABRIGIENSES at $275 the set. 


REMEMBER: 
Every Cambridge book in print is stocked in America. 
Less believable still, Cambridge books are available to librarians 
in America at no more than the English price. 








CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


32 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
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If you had been 
a Librarian in 
CAESAR'S Rome 
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.» . you would have been a more than usually 


Hehe 


IEN. ee: 
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OK 


erudite Greek slave with a profound knowledge 






of ancient Greek and modern Roman literature. 
You would have been adept at mending 


E. 


lo) 





papyri and you would have had practice 
in rolling manuscripts neatly. But... you would 
have had absolutely no worries 
about bookbindings ... 


However, as a modern librarian, you 
need have no binding worries either, for 
today you can always specify Holliston’s 
Roxite Library Buckram. 


With Holliston’s Roxite Library Buckram, books do circulate 
better and wear Jonger even under the most adverse handling. 
Holliston’s Roxite Library Buckram has been especially designed 
for hard library usage but its rugged strength does not mean 
that it is either dull or unattractive. On the contrary! It comes 
in an infinite variety of colors that give a bright “new” look to 
worn out books and puts them back into circulation again. 


OLLISTON 


i N D S 


-THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC. 
NORWOOD, MASS. 
New York * Chicago * Philadelphia * Milwaukee * San Francisco 
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no cracked tray fronts... 


no broken trays! 


NEW LB’ 
SAFTI-PULL* 


hangs on to prevent “crash landings”! 


PRD A Rv 





With the LB Safti-Pull, catalog trays hang 
onto your finger... cannot slip off. Cracked 
tray fronts and damaged tray bodies due to Room 1613, 315 Fourth Ave. New Yoriko Now 
dropping are virtually eliminated. 

Handling of card file drawers is facilitated 
as trays are slipped in and out quickly, : 
easily and safely. Easier on the eyes too, | 
because the sight-size of the label holder | 
has been increased... big enough for com- 
plete identification of a full tray’s contents. 

Take full advantage of the benefits 
offered by these ingenious pulls. Install 
them on your present card catalog trays! 
Specify the new LB Safti-Pull for your new 
catalog cases! Write the Library Bureau 
Specialist in your area for full details. 


*Standard on all new Library Bureau Catalog Cases. 
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| (WJ) WALTER J. JOHNSON, INC. 


Scientific Periodicals and Books 
in all Languages and on all Subjects 


SALE and ACQUISITION of: 


@ Scientific Periodicals and Publications of Learned 
Societies in complete sets, short runs and single 
volumes 


@ Scientific Books: domestic and foreign, out-of-print, 
new and second-hand 


= = @ New Books in all Fields, in all Languages 


© Complete subscription service for domestic and 
foreign periodicals 


® Out-of-print books and penodicas searched for and 
quoted 


@ Libraries and smaller collections of scientific books 
and periodicals bought at liberal prices 


® Catalogues issued eens and available on 
request 


California Office: 4972 Mount Royal Drive, Los Angeles 41 
Branch Offices: London and Frankfurt/Main 


WALTER J. JOHNSON, INC. 


- Til Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 
Cable Address: BOOKJOHNS, NEWYORK 
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EDITORIAL 





One thing that I have learned through serv- 
ing as ALA president is that many of our 
members think that David Clift and his fine 
headquarters staff can do anything. I, too, 
have turned to them for things which may not 
be covered by their job descriptions. But 
simply because the persons best able to per- 
form a task are on our staff does not mean that 
we should let them do it. Perhaps they can 
do anything we need to have done, but they 
can’t do everything. If we do not want to see 
our headquarters staff increase several fold— 
and our finances would never permit this even 
if it were desirable—we shall need to draw a 
clearer line between functions appropriate to 
the staff and those appropriate to the members 
on a voluntary basis. 

Now that we have executive secretaries in 
Chicago for almost all of our divisions, and 
each standing committee of the Association 
has a headquarters staff member serving it as 
liaison, we are in serious danger of letting 
the staff run the ALA, through default in 
membership participation. Conscientious and 
diligent as they are, and being in a weak posi- 
tion to tell the boss (in this case, the whole 
membership) that they are too busy, the staff 
will do everything it can for the members. 

A membership organization derives _ its 
strength from the participation of the maxi- 
mum number of its members. Seldom does an 
ALA member refuse to serve on a committee, 
and those who do are usually the ones who 
have had an opportunity to give their time and 
energy or are still giving it in another capacity. 
Many untapped members are eager to serve 
and think that they would get more out of their 
membership if they could participate more 
actively. 

There is, however, one field where we ought 
to, but do not, have a staff member, and where 
the lack of one has hampered our program 
and prevented the fullest membership ac- 
tivity. This is the program to which part of 
this issue of the ALA Bulletin is devoted: the 
Association’s international affairs. Activities 
that are dependent upon those of other or- 


Lucile M. Morsch, guest editor 


ganizations, associations, institutions, and 
individuals abroad, and of the Department of 
State, the United States Information Agency, 
and Unesco, and the foundations, organiza- 
tions, and individuals in the United States who 
are interested in the world-wide development 
of library services, require more continuity 
than can be provided by committees alone. 
They also require more daily correspondence, 
without referral from one person to another 
(who may not know the answer and must 
again refer the matter to someone else or delay 
action until he learns how to reply) if we are 
to realize the full potential of our oppor- 
tunities. 

Jack Dalton, to be sure, has the title of 
Director, ALA International Relations Office. 
but his assignment is limited to studying the 
needs for library development and library edu- 
cation in various countries abroad and does 
not permit him to assume the broader responsi- 
bilities which at present are being inadequately 
met by the Association. 

More American libraries would be partici- 
pating in the Jointly-Sponsored Program for 
Foreign Librarians, more and better-qualified 
librarians would be applying for and receiving 
Fulbright and Smith-Mundt awards, more ex- 
changes of American and foreign librarians 
would be arranged, more of our members 
would have pleasant and profitable contacts 
with the foreign librarians who visit our 
country, and the American library profession 
would make a more meaningful contribution 
to Unesco’s efforts in the fields of librarian- 
ship and bibliography, if we had a small office 
—consisting of one knowledgeable and inter- 
ested librarian and a secretary—devoted to 
developing, publicizing, and coordinating 
these programs. 

The broad interest shown in the theme 
selected for the San Francisco Conference is 
proof enough that the members recognize that 
the Association has international responsibili- 
ties and that they are eager to face them. If 
they are looking to our International Rela- 
tions Committee or to the ALA Council for 
leadership, or to the Program Evaluation and 
Budget Committee to consider the priority this 
activity should have in our program, it would 
be helpful to have them say so. 
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Wallace Branch of Augusta Public Library, Augusta, Georgia 
M. Van Buren, Interior Planning Consultant, Charlotte, N. C. 


AUGUSTA LIBRARY SYSTEM 


Selects ESTE- Shelving 


For their new Wallace Branch, the Augusta, Ga. Public Library chose 
Estey bracket type shelving in Light Gray with end panels finished in 
Danish Blue. Mr. Van Buren says “...have never seen finer shelving 
... colors were true... complemented my over-all decorating scheme.” 








Be sure and visit us at Booth 349 & 3450 
in San Francisco at the Convention. 


E; Ss a i, as XC CORPORATION 


350 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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You too, can 

have a more 

“popular” 
library! 


Because of the evergrowing demand for 
many of the bestselling titles from Popular 
Library, an increasing number of librarians 
from all parts of the country are ordering 
wide assortments of these inexpensive 
paperback books. 


PLL CRY TOMORROW — AUNTIE 
MAME—GUESTWARD HO! —THREE 
COMRADES — COURTROOM — 
HEAVEN KNOWS, MR. ALLISON are 
just a part of Popular Library’s current 
bestseller list. 


Erich Maria Remarque, George 
Orwell, Patrick Dennis, Philip Wylie, 
MacKinlay Kantor and Louis De Wohl 
are a few of the world famous authors 
featured by Popular Library, 


See for yourself: If you are attending 
the ALA CONVENTION in San Fran- 
cisco be sure to see the exciting Popular 
Library line on display at BOOTH 118. 


For further information fill in the at- 
tached coupon and you will receive by 
return mail our 







h - colorful spring 


and college 
catalogs. 






Mr. Vincent A. Giacco 
Popular Library, Inc. 
10 E. 40th St., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 

Please send me: 


[_] Popular Library Spring Catalog 
(_] Popular Library College Catalog 
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= EFFECTIVE IMMEDIATELY 


Doubleday & Company, inc. 
will distribute to 


bookstores and libraries 


the entire line of 





Please consult your Doubleday traveler to place 
your current and future orders; or you may send 
your orders direct to: Order Billing Depart- 
ment, Doubleday & Company, Inc., Garden 


City, N. Y. Regular trade discounts will apply. 


A complete catalog listing all art books in the 


Doubleday line will be published in the Fall. 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, nc. 
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the world’s best-dressed women 


« and Ames Steel Library Shelving! ~‘ 
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“Be sure to: say ‘tHello” at Booth 227, 
» ALLA, Conference, San Francisco. 


“Yow re cordially invited. to visit our. new ultra-. 
modern plant. ‘We'll be happy to arrange. for 
“transportation. = T 


p w R. AMES company 


_ BOOKSTACK DIVISION 
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NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK WILL BE OBSERVED FROM APRIL 12-18 Iin 1959. IN ORDER TO 
BROADEN PARTICIPATION IN PROGRAM PLANNING, SEVERAL LIBRARIANS ARE BEING 
ADDED BY THE NATIONAL Book COMMITTEE TO THE STEERING COMMITTEE FOR THE WEEK. 


THE MEMBERSHIP DRIVE OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LIBRARY TRUSTEES IS SHOWING 
VERY ENCOURAGING RESULTS. ALA WILL BENEFIT GREATLY FROM MORE ACTIVE PARTICI@ 
PATION BY MORE TRUSTEES. Since THE May Memo ro MEMBERS, THE FOLLOWING 
LIBRARIES HAVE REPORTED 100% TRUSTEE MEMBERSHIP IN ALA: East ORANGE, Node} 
FITCHBURG, MASSa23 HAMDEN, CONNe; IRVINGTON, Na Jeg LOUISIANA STATE LIBRARY; 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN«3 PEORIA, ILLe3 SEATTLE, WASH.; AND SKOKIE, ILL. 


CHALMERS HADLEY, ALA'S PRESIDENT IN 1979-20 AND ITS EXECUTIVE SECRETARY FROM 
1909-11, DIED IN CINCINNATI ON May 17. HE WAS LIBRARIAN OF THE CINCINNATI 
~PuBLIc LIBRARY FOR TWENTY YEARS BEFORE HIS RETIREMENT IN 1944, Our DEEPEST 
SYMPATHY 15 EXTENDED TO Mrs. HADLEY 
A RECENT REGULATION ON TAXES, ISSUED BY THE INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE, WILL BE OF 
MUCH INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. THE REGULATION PERMITS CERTAIN EDUCATIONAL 
EXPENSES TO BE TREATED AS DEDUCTIBLE TAX ITEMS. SEE THE FEDERAL REGISTER 
OF APRIL 5, 1958, FOR DETAILS AND SEND ANY QUESTIONS YOU HAVE ABOUT EDUCA 


TIONAL DEDUCTIONS TO YOUR NEAREST DIRECTOR'S OFFICE OF THE INTERNAL REVENUE 
SERVICE. 


A Lisrary RECRUITMENT CONFERENCE WAS HELD IN RALEIGH, Ne C., ON MAY 10-11. THE 
CONFERENCE, ATTENDED BY LEADERS IN BUSINESS, EDUCATION, COMMUNICATIONS, PUB- 
LISHING, CIVIC AFFAIRS, GOUNSELING, AND LIBRARIANSHIP, CONSIDERED THE 
PROBLEMS OF RECRUITING TO THE PROFESSION WITH SPECIAL EMPHASIS ON THE NEEDS OF 
North CAROLINA. AS A RESULT OF THE CONFERENGE, AN INTENSIVE OVERALL RECRUIT 
ING PROGRAM WILL BE ACTIVATED tn NORTH CAROLINA, THE CONFERENCE WAS MADE POS= 
SIBLE BY A GRANT to ALA FROM THE REFERENCE BOOKS SECTION OF THE AMERICAN 
TEXTBOOK PUBLISHERS INSTITUTE TO SUPPORT A CONFERENCE IN ONE STATE AND TO 
PROVIDE SOME FUNDOS FOR THE INITIATION OF THE RESULTING STATE“WIDE PROGRAM, 


THE ALA INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE HAS NAMED THEODORE WALLER AS ITS 
ACTING CHAIRMAN DURING Mr. Cory'S ABSENCE IN JAPAN AS A VISITING PROFESSOR 
AT THE JAPAN LIBRARY SCHOOL. 


À DISASTROUS FIRE STRUCK THE GALESBSURG, ILLINOIS, PuBLic LIBRARY on May 8, 
DESTROYING ALL BUT 30,000 voLuMES IN THE 200,000 voLUME COLLECTION. CURTIS 


WYNN, LIBRARIAN, HAS REPORTED THAT ONLY JUVENILE MATERIALS ARE PRESENTLY 
AVAILABLE FOR GENERAL CIRCULATION. 


PARTICIPATION IN LIBRARY MEETINGS AND CONFERENCES IS ONE OF THE MOST REWARDING 
AND EDUCATIONAL FEATURES OF HEADQUARTERS STAFF WORK. THESE MEETINGS HELP 
KEEP US IN CLOSER TOUCH WITH LIBRARY SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. THE 
INFORMATION AND V{EWPOINTS THAT WE GATHER ARE OF GREAT BENEFIT TO US IN OUR 
DAILY ADVISORY AND CONSULTANT WORKe THESE OPPORTUNITIES ARE MADE POSSIBLE BY 
AN INCREASING NUMBER OF INVITATIONS FROM LIBRARY GROUPS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
RANDOM SELECTIONS FROM THE STAFF TRAVEL CALENDAR (AVAILABLE UPON REQUEST) 
GIVE A GOOD INDICATION OF THE RANGE OF STAFF ACTIVITY OF THIS NATURES 
Miss Krettex = Missourt LIBRARY Association, May 23 Mtss WARNCKE = WYOMING 
LiSRARY AssociaTION, May 3-4: Miss BaTCGHELDER = OH10 VALLEY CONFERENCE ON 
CHILOREN'S LIBRARIANSHIP, May 406; Miss Timmerman, Mre SMITH ano Mr. CLIFT -= 
NorTH CAROLINA RECRUITMENT CONFERENCE, MAY 10-11; MRS., MAHONEY = SOUTHWEST 
MISSOURI LIBRARY SERVICE MEETING, May 12=153 Miss AHLERS - New ENGLAND SCHOOL 
LiBRARIANS ASSOCIATION, May 25-25; MRS», STEVENSON — CONFERENCE ON EDUCATIONAL 
TELEVISION, WASHINGTON, May 26-28, ; 
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HEADQUARTERS STAFF ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Len ARNOLD (S LEAVING ALA AT THE CONCLUSION OF HIS PRESENT CONTRACT ON 
Aucust 31, 1958. Mr. ARNOLD FIRST WAS ASSOCIATED WITH ALA IN 1950 WHEN 

HE ASSISTED WITH THE 75th ANNIVERSARY PROGRAMS HE CONTINUED AFTER THAT 

IN CONSULTANT CAPACITY BECOMING DIRECTOR OF THE PuBLic RELATIONS OFFICE 

iN Maroh 1956. HE NOW FEELS IT NECESSARY TO SEEK WORK ELSEWHERE BECAUSE 

OF THE ASSOCIATION'S IMMEDIATE FINANCIAL SITUATION WHICH MAKES UNLIKELY THE 
FURTHER DEVELOPMENT AND CONTINUANCE OF AN ADEQUATELY SUPPORTED FORMAL 
PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAM. 


Davio Ke EASTON, HEADQUARTERS LIBRARIAN SINCE JuLy 16, 1956, LEFT US ON 
JUNE 1 TO BECOME LIBRARIAN IN THE FOOD AND CONTAINER INSTITUTE LIBRARY, 

A RESEARCH LIBRARY CONNECTED WITH THE U., S., QUARTERMASTER CORPS IN CHICAGO, 
BY SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT, Mr. EASTON WILL HAVE LEAVE FROM HIS NEW POSITION 
DURING THE SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE SO THAT HE CAN HANDLE THE PROFESSIONAL 
INFORMATION CENTER AND OTHER RESPONSIBILITIES FOR WHICH HE HAD BEEN 
SCHEDULED. 


RICKARD Be HARWELL HAS BEEN APPOINTED TO THE FIRST OF THE TWO NEW POSITIONS 
OF ASSOCIATE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, APPROVED BY THE EXECUTIVE BOARD AS PART OF 
THE REORGANIZATION OF ALA HEADQUARTERS SERVIGES. THE APPROVED REORGANIZATION 
PLAN GALLS FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF FIVE PROGRAM AND MEMBERSHIP SERVICES 
UNITS ar HEADQUARTERS. DIVISIONAL SERVICES WILL BE GROUPED WITHIN THREE OF 
THE UNITS, OTHER HEADQUARTERS SERVICES WILL COMPRISE THE FOURTH UNIT, WHILE 
PROJECTS NOT FALLING WITHIN DIVISIONAL FIELOS WILL MAKE UP THE FIFTH UNI Te 
Mre HARWELL WILL CONTINUE TO SERVE AS EXECUTIVE SECRETARY oF ACRL AND WILL 
DIRECT Unit #1 WHICH INCLUDES DIVISIONAL OFFICES oF ACRL, THE LIBRARY 
ADMINISTRATION DIVISION, THE REFERENCE Services Division, AND THE RESOURCES 
AND TECHNICAL Services Diviston. THe ALA Executive SECRETARY IS SERVING 

As Acting HEAD oF Unit #11,’ WHICH INCLUDES PRESENTLY THE DIVISIONAL OFFICES 
OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS AND THE LIBRARY EDUCATION 
Division. Mrs. STEVENSON, Deputy Execurtve SECRETARY AND EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE LIBRARIES, HEADS Unit #111 WHICH 
INCLUDES THE DIVISIONAL OFFICES OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE LIBRAR~ 
1eES, THE ADULT Services Division, THE CHitoren's Services Division, THE 
PuBplLic LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, AND THE YouNG AbULT SERVICES Divisione 


Davio He CLIFT 
May 20, 1958 EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


ALA Conferences: San Francisco, July 13-19, 1958; Washington, D.C., 
June 21-27, 1959; Montreal, June 19-25, 1960; Cleveland, 1961 (tenta- 
tive). Midwinter Meeting: Chicago, January 27-30, 1959. i 
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= COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 
| IS KEYED FOR THE HIGH PRIORITY NEED FOR 
SCIENTIFIC i 

EDUCATION 


5 PAN, PARA: BOCES `: OORA. 










Examine the new 
1958 Edition at Booth #113 
during the American Library 
Association meeting in San Francisco. 


COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA yields to no other general reference work today—Ameri- 
can, English or Soviet in it’s comprehensive, scholarly coverage of.contemporary science 
areas. Thanks to the confidence shown in this new work by Educators and Librarians, 
COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA is now on the approved list of every state and munici- 
pality which maintains such a listing. 


But Science is not the only important item before us—the 77th Annual American Library 
Association Conference likewise rates high. So before leaving on your West Coast trip, 
you may wish to read the up-to-date article in COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, Vol. 17, 
p. 821 or check COLLIER’S ATLAS p. 412, for the location of your hotel. 


Here are some excerpts: 


“San Francisco, chief seaport on the Pacific Coast, is the nation’s second ranking 
financial center, and it is the tenth largest city in population—mean maximum 
temperature 62.6—sunshine 66 out of every 100 possible hours—settled in 1776 
when Don Juan Bautista de Anza founded the Presidio and dedicated the mis- 
sion to St. Francis of Assisi. City continued under Mexican rule until July, 1846, 
when Captain John B. Montgomery of the U. S. S. Portsmouth landed and un- 
furled the Stars and Stripes—sites of interest include birthplace of United Na- 
tions, Golden Gate Bridge, Nob Hill, cable cars, the largest Chinese settlement 
outside the Orient, Coit Memorial Tower (210 feet high) on Telegraph Hill, 
Fisherman’s Wharf at the west end of the Embarcadero, famous for its seafood 
restaurants and the Presidio, etc.” LAURENCE J. CLARKE, City Librarian 
San Francisco Public Library 
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FOR FREE BOOKLETS ON CAREER GUIDANCE AND 
SPACE SATELLITES 


write YO: Library Division, Colliers Encyclopedia 
640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, New York 











Created especially 
for today's 
modern library 


THE NEW STEELCASE 1165 CHAIR 
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è This exciting new library chair 
combines strength, comfort and 
X : i beauty with surprising economy. For : 
. strength — steel, indestructible U.S. | 
Naugahyde, solid walnut arms 
capped with grained Formica. For 
comfort — deep coil springs, thick : 
polyfoam back. For beauty — crisp 
styling accented by brilliant 
Sunshine-Styled colors. The cost, : 
too, is well .within the means of 
any library. 


Steelcase Inc., Grand Rapids, Mich- i 

j $ 
igan. In Canada: Canadian Steelcase 
Co., Ltd., Don Mills, Ontario. i 


Interior view of the new Undergraduate Library at the Uni- E 
versity of Michigan, featuring the new Steelcase 1165 chair. BOOTHS 437-438 


i I 

| Youareinvitedtosee | 

į our display of the j 
new Steelcase 1165 

i library chairs. 


STEELCASE INC 
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Fascinating Facts 


on 
Today’s Careers for Children 


VISIT NEW YORK LIFE’S 
CAREERS EXHIBIT 


BOOTH No. 436 AT THE CONVENTION 


SAN FRANCISCO 
JULY 13 TO JULY 18, 1958 


You are cordially invited to visit us at Booth 436 to see the very 
interesting and informative Careers Exhibit. While there, be 
sure to pick up your free copies of career guidance materials... 
written by noted authorities. Included is a booklet entitled, 
“Should You Be a Librarian,” by Edward G. Freehafer, 
Director of The New York Public Library. 


New York Life 


Insurance (N12 





lic) Company 


51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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June 1! 


FOR ADULTS 


FULTON J. SHEEN’S 

Life of Christ 

Written with compassion and 
understanding, Bishop Sheen’s 
long-awaited Life of Christ is a 
profoundly moving reading ex- 
perience. Truly a monumental 
work — the result of over ten 
years of dedicated scholarship — 
it will surely take its place among 
the world’s foremost Lives of 
Christ. Oct. $6.00 


Green Grows Ivy 

By Ivy Baxer Priest. The min- 
er's daughter who became United 
States Treasurer describes her 
public and private life in intimate 
and fascinating detail in this 
lively, humorous memoir. 


Oct. $3.95 
JIM BISHOP’S 
Treasury of the World's 
Great Prayers 
This truly inspirational book is a 
magnificent selection of more 
than 375 prayers — traditional, 
ritual, personal — from all reli- 
gions and every age. Jim Bishop 
provides a moving Introduction 
and commentary. Oct. $5.00 






Plowshare in Heaven 

By Jessie Sruarr. The Pulitzer 

Prize-winning novelist again 

evokes the spirit of his native 

Allegheny hill country in this col- 

lection of colorful short stories. 
Sept. $5.00 


The White House 

By Amy La FOLLETTE JENSEN. 
For the first time, a delightful 
history — in picture and text — 
of the Executive Mansion and 
the 32 famous families who called 
it home. Over 400 photographs, 
many never before published. 
Oct. $9.95 pre pub. $11.50 on 
pub. 


The Magic of Bringing 
Up Your Child 

By Dr. Frances R. Horwicu. 
The lovable lady from Ding-Dong 
School, adored by children and 
parents alike, gives advice on the 
joys and problems of rearing chil- 
dren. Oct. $3.95 


FOR YOUNG READERS 
Scat, The Witch’s Cat 


By Gerarpine Ross. Pictures in 
three colors by Kurt Werth. A 
perfect read-aloud book about a 
witch and the occupants of her 
cave — especially the thinly flat 
cat named Scat. Ages 4-8. 

Aug. $2.00* 


The Chinese Knew 
By True S. Pine and JOSEPH 
Levine. Pictures in three colors 
by Ezra Jack Keats. How the an- 
cient Chinese knew and under- 
stood ink and paper making, block 
printing, the abacus; how we use 
the same principles today — with 
simple experiments. Ages 5-9. 
Aug. $2.50* 





Simba of the White Mane 
By Joce.yn ArunveL. Pictures 
by Wesley Dennis. An exciting 
story of the big game country of 
Africa and of Toki, a small Afri- 
can bov, who comes upon the 
great Simba, legendary lion of the 
white mane. Ages 8-12. 

Aug. $2.95 
Football for 
Young Champions 
By Rosrrt J. ANronaccr and 
Jene Barr. Illustrated by Rus 
Anderson. A real handbook for 
the young football player — with 
the emphasis on plaving for fun. 


Ages 8-12 Oct. $2.95 


Danny Dunn and the 
Homework Machine 
By Jay WiLLiams and RAYMOND 
ABRASHKIN. Pictures by Ezra Jack 
Keats. Danny and his good friend 
Joe are joined by the girl next 
door in this hilarious tale about 
using a newly-invented computer 
for homework. Ages 8-12. 

Aug. $2.95 


Understanding Time 

THE SCIENCE OF CLOCKS AND CALENDARS 
By Beuran TANNENBAUM and 
Myra STILLMAN. Illustrated by 
William D. Hayes. All about the 
major devices for recording time 
and how they developed, with 
directions for performing experi- 
ments to demonstrate the prin- 
ciples involved. Teen ages. 


Oct. $3.00 


See these and other McGraw-Hill Whittlesey House titles at Booth 217 at the ALA-Convention 
Write for free catalog, Publication dates and prices are tentative. *Special Library Edition available 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N, Y. 
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Senden nT 


Pre-eminence in Science 
isn’t enough 


America needs a total solution to a total educational problem. 
Science might save our world, but science alone cannot better it. 


That’s why American schools need today’s AMERICANA. The 
AMERICANA is pre-eminent in science. But more— much more 
than that —it is pre-eminent in every field. It uniquely fits a curric- 
ulum dedicated to total education. It is uniquely adapted to the 


interests and needs of students from Junior High School through 


University and beyond. 





The Encyclopedia 


| MEBICANA 

F ef - d ; ; 

< The International Reference Work 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


O Americana Corporation 
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Mr. Downs is director of the Library and the 
Library School of the University of Illinois, 
Urbana. His important role in the establish- 
ment of the library school at the University 
of Keio, Tokyo, and the Institute of Librarian- 
ship at the University of Ankara in Turkey is 
revealed in this article. 





The most conspicuous weakness of libraries 
in a great majority of the nations of the world 
is the lack of effective and capable personnel. 
This has resulted from low salary standards, 
failure to recognize librarianship as a profes- 
sion, and, especially, inadequate or nonexistent 
facilities for professional library education. 
Here we are confronted by the well-known 
vicious circle: salaries and other standards are 
low because high-level training has not been 
available, while, on the other hand, the situa- 
tion will be unlikely to improve until there is 
a strong corps of professionally educated li- 
brarians who merit better recognition. 

At least a beginning has been made toward 
breaking the circle by the establishment of 
library schools in several countries around the 
world and by sending librarians abroad for 
study. These are the two alternatives. The num- 
ber who can travel to, say, the United States 





The Japanese characters for the word International 
are particularly appropriate as a symbol for this 
special series of articles on international library 
affairs. Many of the San Fran- 
cisco Conference programs are 
built around the theme, East 


Meets West. 





for professional training must necessarily re- 
main quite limited because of the considerable 
expense involved, though this plan is highly 
desirable for persons who have potentialities 
as leaders. More economical, and in the long 
run more effective for a majority of students, 
is the provision of educational opportunities 
closer home. 

The present discussion will be concerned pri- 
marily with the experience gained by the 
American Library Association in its sponsor- 
ship of two foreign library schools, those at 
Keio University in Tokyo, Japan, and at the 
University of Ankara in Turkey. 

In Japan, the original stimulus for develop- 
ing a library school came from SCAP (Su- 
preme Command, Allied Powers) during the 
Allied Occupation. The Army’s Civil Informa- 
tion and Education Section had set up informa- 
tion libraries in the larger Japanese cities and 
had plans for establishing others. Except for 
the head librarian, the personnel was to be all 
Japanese. Qualified people, however, were al- 
most impossible to find. It was then that the 
Army became convinced of the need for a 
library training program, to provide assistants 
for the information libraries and, incidentally, 
for other libraries in Japan. 

Unsure of how to go about organizing a 
professional school, the Army turned to the 
American Library Association for help. After 
some Pentagon conferences, it was decided 
that the Army would contract with the ALA 
to administer the school. Preliminary to its 
establishment, the present writer was sent to 
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Japan for conferences with Occupation per- 
sonnel and officers of the Japanese Ministry 
of Education, the National Diet Library, and 
the leading universities of the country. 

One of the major questions to be answered 
was where to locate the school. Opinion was 
nearly unanimous that it should be in a uni- 
versity and probably in Tokyo or Kyoto, the 
two great cultural and educational centers of 
Japan. A preponderance of sentiment favored 
Tokyo, because of its greater size and popula- 
tion, the governmental activities there, its 
numerous institutions of higher education, 
the variety of its libraries, and the obvious 
influence upon it of western ideas, as com- 
pared to the relatively slow-moving, more 
oriental intellectual atmosphere of Kyoto. Stu- 
dent enrollment and the size of library col- 
lections in Tokyo were approximately double 
those in Kyoto. 

A further choice had to be made between 
public and private institutions. In Japan, there 
are sharp ideological differences. The national 
universities, under government control and de- 
pendent upon government appropriations, 
have naturally, at least in the past, reflected 
highly conservative government policies, with 
some orientation toward German universities. 
The best of the private universities, such as 
Keio and Waseda, in contrast, have more 
liberal traditions and have been more affected 
by American educational ideas and ideals. 
Consequently, they came in for considerable 
harassment and even persecution before and 
during the war. Nevertheless, in locating the 
library school, the high prestige and reputation 
and the superior facilities of Tokyo and Kyoto 
Universities had to be weighed carefully. 


KEIO UNIVERSITY CHOSEN 


Final selection of a site for the school was 
not made until after arrival of the first di- 
rector, Robert L. Gitler, in Japan in January 
1951. After taking the pertinent factors into 
account, Mr. Gitler settled upon Keio Uni- 
versity in Tokyo as the institution which came 
closest to meeting all requirements. He rated 
Keio at the top in such matters as general phi- 
losophy, understanding and acceptance of 
western concepts, ideas of and approaches to 
education, flexibility in organization and ad- 
ministration, and interest in establishing the 
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school on a permanent basis. Such criteri: 
would be basic anywhere a new school is bein: 
started, provided there is a choice of institu 
tions. 

Recruitment of a well-qualified faculty wa 
the next major problem to be solved. The plai 
decided upon was to send over an Americal 
group, consisting of the director and five othe 
teaching members, representative of the princi 
pal areas of librarianship and competent t 
develop a broad curriculum suited to Japanes 
needs. The Americans were augmented by 
Japanese staff of assistants, translators, an 
administrative personnel. 


REPLACEMENT TIMETABLE FOLLOWED 


An essential feature of the program fror 
the beginning was the assumption that th 
American faculty were not there to stay. O: 
the contrary, they were to be replaced a 
rapidly as qualified Japanese instructors coul 
be found. The schedule was to drop on 
American each year until an all-Japanese sta! 
remained. This timetable was followed. Onl 
Director Gitler, who returned to the Unite 
States in 1956, stayed with the school durin; 
the entire period of American participatior 
By then,. enough Japanese and American 
trained instructors were available to carry o: 
the program. 

As in most enterprises, financial aspects o 
the Japanese school have often had to be in th 
forefront of attention. Termination of th 
Allied Occupation in the spring of 195. 
brought on the first crisis, since governmen 
funds were no longer available for support o 
the library school. The Rockefeller Foundatio: 
came to the rescue with subventions which car 
ried the larger portion of the school’s budge 
until the ALA’s sponsorship ended. Meanwhile 
however, Keio University was gradually as 
suming a share of the expense for Japanes 
personnel, equipment, etc.—looking towar 
the time when the university would take ove 
the entire operation. A terminal grant receive 
from the Rockefeller Foundation in 1956 prc 
vides funds, over a period of several years, fo 
a selected American librarian to go to Japa 
for three months to aid in the teaching prc 
gram, and for a Japanese librarian to be ser 
to the United States for further observatio 
and training. These exchanges of personni 
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Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt makes an unexpected visit to a class session of the Japan Li- 
brary School, Keio University, and is introduced to the class by Director Robert L. Gitler. 
Left to right: Visiting Professor Georgia Sealoff, Fumiko Matsunaga, interpreter, Mrs. 
Roosevelt, and Mr. Gitler. Facing the class, second from the right, front row, is the present 
director of the library school, Dr. Takashi Hashimoto. On the blackboard are class announce- 
ments, assignment, etc., in Japanese. 


should help to smooth the transition from 
American to Japanese direction. 

The careful advance planning which went 
into establishment of the Japanese school un- 
fortunately was lacking in beginning the 
Turkish library school at the University of 
Ankara. The initial proposal for creating such 
a school in Turkey came from a group of li- 
brarians and educators in the national capital 
at Ankara. They recognized the serious handi- 
cap under which librarianship in Turkey and 
the Middle East was laboring because of the 
lack of any professional training agency. The 
enthusiasm of the Ankara group for the project 
convinced officials of the Ford Foundation, 
who, in 1954, approved a four-year grant to 
the University of Ankara, to inaugurate the 
program. The only provision for foreign per- 
sonnel, however, was for an American director. 
At an early stage, the American Library As- 
sociation was asked to step in and assist with 
the establishment and direction of the new 
school. The Association’s Executive Board 
agreed to accept the responsibility. Early in 
1955, the present writer spent six months in 
Turkey on the organizational phases and teach- 


ing the first classes. During this time, suitable 
space and equipment for the school had to be 
found, a collection of library literature and 
other materials assembled, students registered, 
the school publicized throughout the country 
by visits and otherwise, and the organization 
fitted into the university’s administrative 
structure. 

From the outset, the Ankara school has been 
handicapped by a shortage of faculty. After 
the original six-month appointment of an 
American director, Elmer Grieder of Stan- 
ford University went over for a two-year term, 
1955-57, and was followed by Lewis F. Stieg, 
on leave from the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia—also for a two-year stretch, The teach- 
ing staff until recently was limited to the di- 
rector, who naturally has other duties to carry 
on, and, for a time, the director of the Turkish 
National Library, who was of course on a part- 
time schedule. Obviously, it is impossible to 
offer a full-scale library curriculum without 
more personnel. This was realized by Ford 
Foundation officers when the facts were pre- 
sented to them, and in February 1958 the ALA 
was authorized to appoint and send to Turkey 
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another American instructor. The second 
faculty member, Professor Norris McClellan 
of the Louisiana State University Library 
School, is now on the job. Even so, the Ankara 
school is still under-staffed. 

As in the case of Japan, the principle of 
temporary support from American sources for 
the Turkish library school was understood 
from the beginning. Here, too, the problem of 
finding a permanent faculty has been upper- 
most in the minds of everyone concerned. 
From one point of view, this matter posed a 
more serious dilemma in Turkey than in 
Japan. The University of Ankara, in which 
the school is located, is one of Turkey’s two 
national universities. (Two others, at Izmir 
and Erzurum, are in process of formation.) 
The Turkish universities are patterned more 
closely after European, especially German, 
models than American, Rigid requirements for 
professorial appointments preclude adding 
anyone to the faculty who has not undergone 
a lengthy academic discipline. The impending 
crisis confronting the library school is how 
to find qualified Turkish personnel before the 
Ford subsidy ends in 1959 and the Americans 
must return home. 

Looking toward that time, a fellowship pro- 
gram was included in the original grant, to 
bring Turkish librarians to American library 
schools for further training. Up to now, seven 
individuals have received appointments to 
Chicago, Columbia, Illinois, Michigan, Rut- 
gers, and Simmons, and it is expected that two 
more will come before funds are exhausted. 
The purpose of the fellowships is to upgrade 
Turkish librarianship in general, but it is 
hoped that out of the program several strong 
candidates for the library school faculty will 
be developed. 


ALA COOPERATION 


For both the Japanese and Turkish projects 
lines of communication between the schools 
and the American Library Association have 
been excellent. First, Executive Secretary Cory 
and later Executive Secretary Clift have had 
a close personal interest in the success of the 
schools, and comptrollers Dooley and Weins 
have facilitated business operations in every 
possible fashion. In addition, an advisory 
committee of American librarians was ap- 
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Georgia Sealoff, West Seattle High School li- 
brarian and visiting professor, Japan Library 
School, Keio University, Tokyo, discussing school 
library management with the class on its visit to 
the Hikawa Middle School Library, Tokyo. At 
extreme left is the present instructor of the 
course, Mr. Takeshi Murofushi; to the right of 
Mr. Murofushi is Takahisa Sawamoto, chief ad- 
ministrative assistant to the director. 


pointed for each school. The committee for 
the Turkish school, under the chairmanship 
of Flora B: Ludington, in particular has ren- 
dered yeoman service in recruiting personnel, 
supervising fellows, maintaining liaison with 
the Ford Foundation, and providing counsel 
and advice for the American director in 
Ankara. A further contact came through an 
inspection visit paid by Chairman Ludington 
to Ankara in the spring of 1957. A second 
inspection trip by a member of the com- 
mittee is planned for the spring of 1959. 

In the long run, one of the most essential 
groups with whom to develop cordial relations 
are the library and educational leaders of the 
country. The national and university li- 
brarians, ministers of education, university 
presidents, and similar key persons need to 
be made aware as early as possible of the 
existence and purpose of the library school. 
Their cooperation, support, and sympathetic 
understanding can be invaluable in establish- 
ing a firm foundation for the school and in 
obtaining for it full acceptance by the library 
profession. After all, a school cannot operate 
in a vacuum and must have an outlet for its 
products. In the area of public relations, both 
the Keio and Ankara schools have been nota- 
bly successful. A special tribute should be paid 
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to Robert Gitler for the remarkable way in 
which he won the wholehearted backing of 
Japanese librarians for the school in Tokyo. 
The confidence in the school’s program which 
he and his associates inspired during their 
five-year sojourn will be an asset for a long 
time to come. The Ankara school is younger 
and as yet perhaps less solidly grounded in 
Turkey’s educational system, but it is rapidly 
winning friends and influencing the right 
people. 


THE LANGUAGE BARRIER 


The founding of a library school in another 
country, especially in a nation whose language 
and customs are strikingly different from one’s 
own, presents peculiar problems. Despite the 
fact that English is the second language in 
many countries and is frequently a required 
study, the ability of college and university 
students to speak or understand the spoken 
language varies widely among individuals. 
Ten per cent would be a generous estimate 
for most areas with a foreign-language back- 
ground. It is impracticable to require library 
school students under these circumstances to 
have a speaking knowledge of English or the 
ability to understand lectures in English, 
though it may be reasonable to expect them to 
read the language. 

Various solutions to the language problem 
have been tested by American instructors. A 
time-consuming, highly uneconomical pro- 
cedure is for an instructor to be accompanied 
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Students at the Institute of Librarianship, An- 
kara University, Turkey, enjoy a picnic. 





into the classroom by an interpreter, who will 
repeat in the native language everything said 
in English. The teaching process is thereby 
materially slowed down, and unless the in- 
terpreter is thoroughly familiar with both lan- 
guages and, in addition, is well acquainted 
with technical terminology, the instructor’s 
meaning may be distorted and mangled be- 
yond recognition. An alternative is to prepare 
detailed syllabi, synopses, or summaries in 
the native language of English lectures, for 
distribution in advance or at the beginning 
of each class period. Apparently no one thus 
far, probably because of the expense, has made 
use of simultaneous translation equipment, 
such as that which facilitates United Nations 
sessions. 

An important device to make teaching fully 
effective and to hurdle the language barrier 
is the use of audio-visual aids—moving pic- 
tures, film strips, slides, and sound recordings. 
These types of materials and also well-rounded 
collections of library science literature have 
been assembled for the Japanese and Turkish 
schools and help to explain the success of their 
programs. The A-V materials and printed 
literature should not be restricted, of course, 
to that originating in America. Anything re- 
lated to libraries of the country ought to be 
collected and may be more meaningful than 
something prepared with the needs of another 
area in mind. Contrasts are also helpful. For 
example, an excellent piece of library propa- 
ganda was produced in Japan near the time of 
the Keio school’s opening. This was a film 
showing, first, the difficulties and frustrations 
in using the old-style Japanese libraries, and 
then how efficient and different were the new 
libraries planned on American models. 

Even more practical and realistic is the 
scheduling of field trips for the students to 
visit various types of libraries and to point 
out to them wherever opportunity offers ex- 
amples of sound methods. Here the U. 5. 
Information Libraries, to be found in princi- 
pal cities abroad, are good laboratory speci- 
mens. Their systems of organization, reference 
and circulation services, and open shelves, so 
characteristic of American libraries, are often 
quite revolutionary elsewhere. 

One of the first questions to be answered 
in beginning a new library school is what kind 
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of library education is needed, The task of 
evolving a satisfactory curriculum is a major 
one. In Japan and Turkey (and in this respect 
they are probably typical) there has been a 
certain obsession with cataloging and classifi- 
cation. To a majority of librarians, these tech- 
nical processes represented the only profes- 
sional aspects of librarianship. The concept of 
highly developed circulation, reference, and 
research services was largely unknown. An 
iron curtain separated the book and the 
reader. It is practically a truism, of course, 
that modern library philosophy emphasizes the 
use of the ordinary run of materials rather 
than their preservation. This is a point of view 
that library schools are responsible for instill- 
ing in students. 

To broaden student understanding of the 
profession of librarianship, therefore, the 
curriculum of an American-type library school 
must include not only the technical processes 
but public service and social aspects of library 
work. The program will aim to produce chil- 
dren’s and young people’s librarians, school 
librarians, readers’ advisers, reference li- 
brarians, and a variety of other personnel 
normally found in progressive library or- 
ganizations. In formulating the curricula for 
the schools in Ankara and Tokyo, these criteria 
were carefully followed. Unquestionably, over 
the years their impact on librarianship in these 
countries will be strongly felt. 

Related to the curriculum is the question of 
whether a school should be set up at the gradu- 
ate or undergraduate level. On the advice of 
educators familiar with conditions in Japan 
and Turkey, the decision was to organize the 
schools on an undergraduate basis. Any other 
plan would have been unrealistic, because 
there would have been too few students, there 
has been comparatively little emphasis on 
graduate study in these countries, and the 
financial rewards of librarianship would not 
have justified advanced level work. Taking 
such factors into consideration, most profes- 
sional courses in library science have been 
concentrated in the third and fourth years of 
university study. 

The library schools in Japan and Turkey 
have also felt themselves duty-bound to con- 
cern themselves with extension activities. A 
large number of practicing librarians in each 
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Mrs. Hanako Muraoka, children’s author and 
story teller on Radio NHK (Japan Broadcasting 
Corporation), discussing children’s literature at 
a special program of the Keio-America Society 
in the Fukuzawa Memorial Room of the Keio 
University Library. The program, sponsored by 
the Japan Library School (posters by students ), 
was occasioned by the presentation of a special 
collection of children’s books to the library 
school by parents of an American serviceman lost 
in action in the Korean war. 


country need to have their training upgraded 
to improve their ‘professional competence. 
From the outset, accordingly, the faculties of 
the two schools have engaged in institutes, 
short courses, special lectures, advisory serv- 
ices, and visits of inspection to libraries. This 
type of activity can be one of the most useful 
contributions they make toward raising library 
standards. 


CONCLUSIONS FROM THE FIRST EXPERIMENTS 


Generalizing on the basis of experience in 
Japan and Turkey alone may not be entirely 
valid. Yet the similarities between the prob- 
lems met and solved in those two nations 
and other countries where modern library de- 
velopment is getting a late start may justify 
drawing certain conclusions. 

First, if we are convinced (and this point 
of view is widely accepted) that American li- 
brary philosophy, methods, and techniques are 
more advanced than in most other areas of 
the world, we are not only justified in export- 
ing our professional know-how but have an 
obligation to do so. 
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Second, librarianship as practiced in 
America can be transmitted through foreign 
librarians brought to the United States for 
professional study or by establishment of 
American library schools abroad. Both 
schemes have merit and each can give sub- 
stantial aid to library progress. For continu- 
ous growth and development, however, the 
stimulus of an indigenous school with good 
professional standards is essential. Such a 
school, with roots in its native country, can 
supply leadership and inspiration impossible 
for any outside agency to achieve. 

Third, if American examples are to be 
emulated, there are distinct advantages in 
starting with an American faculty sufficient in 
number and breadth of interests to operate a 
full-fledged program. Because of the almost 
universal problem of soft currencies and of 
relatively high salary scales prevailing in the 
United States, financial support for the period 
of American sponsorship must necessarily 
come from foundation or governmental 
sources here. A minimum term of five years 
should be anticipated for the American staff, 
if they are to make a lasting impress on a 
country’s libraries. ` 

Fourth, on the assumption that formal 
American participation in library education 
is temporary and is intended only to provide 
the initial push, every such program should, 
from its first stages, be on the lookout for 
qualified nationals to take over when the 
American personnel is withdrawn. Scholar- 
ships, fellowships, and assistantships in 
American libraries and library schools will 
aid in the preparation of the selected indi- 
viduals, and also give these persons academic 
recognition and prestige at home. 

Fifth, as has been found in the United 
States, university affiliation is an essential 
element for library schools aiming at the best 
academic and professional standards. Because 
the study of library science is not a recognized 
discipline in the curricula of many foreign 
institutions and because of the traditional con- 
servatism of universities toward new fields, 
there may be difficulties in obtaining ready 
acceptance. American sponsorship and sub- 
vention make the pill easier to swallow— 
another reason for our assistance in the early 
years, while the school is in process of be- 
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coming firmly established. 

Sixth, it is erroneous to attempt to trans- 
plant unchanged American library school 
curricula and philosophy to any other country. 
Conditions, needs, the stage of development, 
and like factors vary widely from one area 
to another. Unless extensively briefed in ad- 
vance, American instructors may have little 
understanding of the realities of the library 
situation in a foreign country and are usually 
handicapped by language barriers. For these 
reasons a maximum of flexibility and adapta- 
bility and a minimum of dogmatism should 
characterize every American sent abroad. They 
ought to look for what is good, effective, and 
worth retaining, rather than assuming ipso 
facto that everything is hopeless and must 
begin all over again. Oftentimes, the Ameri- 
can faculty will find it desirable to bring in 
outside lecturers on special topics. For ex- 
ample, Japanese and Turkish history and 
literature can be far more expertly interpreted 
by scholars of the country than by a foreigner. 
The utilization of such individuals when feasi- 
ble will strengthen both the school’s teaching 
program and its public relations. 

Seventh, advisory assistance is needed from 
home and abroad. From the country in which 
the school is located influential leaders in the 
fields of education, government, and librarian- 
ship should be kept informed of the school’s 
problems and progress, and their interest, sup- 
port, and cooperation encouraged. Also valua- 
bie are direct contacts in the United States with 
the American Library Association, preferably 
through a regularly constituted committee, to 
whom the Americans abroad can turn for 
counsel and help as required. The prestige of 
the ALA abroad is great and an official con- 
nection with it is advantageous from many 
points of view. 

The foregoing are some of the principles 
and problems that had to be considered in 
inaugurating new library schools in two coun- 
tries abroad. Comparable conditions will 
doubtless be found in beginning a school in 
any country where librarianship is a rela- 
tively undeveloped profession. Strong pro- 
grams of professional education have im- 
mensely strengthened the library movement in 
Japan and Turkey. The same thing will happen 
elsewhere when opportunities are provided. 
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TEN YEARS OF FULBRIGHT LIBRARIANS 





by Scott Adams 


Mr. Adams is librarian of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health, Public Health Service, Be- 
thesda, Maryland. 


Ten years ago four American librarians— 
Beatrice H. Holt, Marion Lang, M. Janice 
Lockhart, and the late Miriam D. Tompkins— 
received the first Fulbright awards made: in 
the library field. All four accepted assignments 
to the Chinese mainland. In the face of ad- 
vancing communist armies, their plans were 
cancelled, and they never left the United 
States. 

One year later Miriam D. Tompkins re- 
ceived a second grant for the academic year 
1949-50 to investigate library systems in New 
Zealand. Her assignment was successfully com- 
pleted. 

Thus, against a background of international 
tension, and attended by frustrations, library 
activities under the Fulbright Program re- 
ceived their start. 

Since then, forty-two grants in librarianship 
and related fields have been made, permitting 
forty people to lecture or study in fourteen 
different countries. Many of the forty have re- 
ported their experiences both at professional 
meetings and in the literature, yet the Ful- 
bright Program is still insufficiently known to 
the library profession as a whole. 

An Advisory Screening Panel does the pri- 
mary screening of Fulbright applications in 
the library field. It is appointed annually by 
the Conference Board on the International 
Exchange of Persons. Among those who have 
served on the Library Screening Panel are 
Dr. Charles H. Brown, Dr, Leon Carnovsky, 
Verner W. Clapp, Dr. Frederick Cromwell, Isa- 
bel DuBois, Dr. Ralph M. Dunbar, Emerson 
Greenaway, and Flora B. Ludington. Its mem- 
bership for 1957-58 is Douglas W. Bryant, 
David H. Clift, Jack Dalton, Lucile M. Morsch, 


and Scott Adams, chairman. 


The present Advisory Screening Panel be- 
lieves that it has a responsibility for acquaint- 
ing librarians with the program. The ten-year 
anniversary of the initial grants is an ap- 
propriate occasion to review the experiences 
and accomplishments of library Fulbrighters. 

This is a report on the operations of the 
Fulbright Program in the library field. In a 
real sense it is the composite report of Ful- 
bright grantees who replied so generously to 
a questionnaire circulated by the Screening 
Panel. It is an attempt to summarize a ten- 
year record of the rewards, the satisfactions, 
and the frustrations of American librarianship 
overseas. 


WHAT IS THE FULBRIGHT PROGRAM? 

To understand the circumstances under 
which Fulbright librarians lecture or study, 
it is necessary to review the background of the 
Act. After World War II, a number of coun- 
tries owed the United States for purchases of 
surplus supplies and materials. They had no 
dollar balances to pay with, but they did have 
other assets—universities, libraries, and mu- 
seums-—where studies and activities of benefit 
both to that country and to the United States 
could be undertaken. The educational need 
was twofold—the debtor countries wished 
American teachers as well as American stu- 
dents. 

American scholars and professional men 
and women, potentially our best ambassadors 
of good will, have traditionally lacked funds 
for foreign study. The Fulbright Act (Public 
Law 584 of the Seventy-ninth Congress, 1946) 
matched the resources and needs. It estab- 
lished machinery whereby qualified Americans 
could lecture or study abroad, and could re- 
ceive their stipends in local currencies—tire, 
francs, rupees—-in the settlement of balances 
which the countries could not otherwise repay 
to the United States. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF THE PROGRAM 


The Department of State has responsibility 
for supervising the conduct of the Fulbright 
Program under policies set by a presidentially 
appointed Board of Foreign Scholarships. 

Each participating country—and there are 
some 33 today—-appoints representatives of its 
cultural, educational, and governmental in- 
terests to a bi-national commission. American 
representation on each bi-national commission 
is usually through Foreign Service personnel 
of the Department of State. 

Each bi-national commission formulates an- 
nually a comprehensive program. It may de- 
termine, for example, that a course of univer- 
sity lectures on the organization of young 
people’s libraries is desirable. The total na- 
tional program for each country is then re- 
ferred to the Department of State, which 
refers it to the Conference Board of Asso- 
ciated Research Councils. 


~ COMMITTEE ON THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXCHANGE OF PERSONS 


The board refers study and teaching op- 
portunities in the library field to its Commit- 
tee on the International Exchange of Persons.’ 
The committee advertises the openings, re- 
ceives and processes the applications, and or- 
ganizes the screening procedures. It recom- 
mends awards to the Department of State, 
which makes the official appointments. 


LIBRARY SCREENING PANEL 


The committee appoints a number of ad- 
visory screening panels, each representative 
of a discipline or study area. These panels 
meet annually to consider the applications sub- 
mitted to the committee, and to recommend 
priorities. The Library Screening Panel, in ad- 
dition to the library service applications, con- 
siders those in related fields, such as paleog- 
raphy, calligraphy, and archival science. 

Opportunities in the library field are of two 
types: lectureships and research. The former 
are usually requested by one of the bi-national 
commissions. When the committee receives no 


t Mail address: Committee on the International Ex- 
change of Persons, Conference Board of Associated 
Research Councils, 2101 Constitution Avenue, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 
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applications for library lectureships, the 
screening panel suggests names for recruit- 
ment. Research openings in the library field 
are occasionally specified. More frequently 
they are not specifically listed. In the latter 
case the applications received are reviewed by 
the screening panel and referred back to the 
committee where they are placed in open com- 
petition with study applications from other 
fields of scholarship. 

The applications fall into two groups, junior 
and senior, and the groups are noncompeti- 
tive. There is, therefore, every incentive for 
younger members of the profession to apply 
with the assurance that their applications will 
not be judged in competition with those of 
more mature scholars, 


THE FULBRIGHTERS REPORT 


The screening panel, the committee, the 
conference board and the Department of State 
are all parts of selection machinery designed 
to achieve the best representation possible of 
American librarianship in overseas assign- 
ments. Those who have been selected have 
made an enviable record for themselves, both 
in terms of dedicated service and in terms of 
publication. Furthermore, they are enthusias- 
tic about the program, and believe in saying 
SO. 
“The Fulbright Program,” says one who 
worked on European public library systems, 
“gave me one of the most stimulating experi- 
ences of my professional life... . The con- 
tacts with professional colleagues were thor- 
oughly enjoyable and profitable, and I still 
carry on correspondence with many of the li- 
brarians I met abroad.” 

“It was an outstanding opportunity for pro- 
fessional growth and provided unparalleled 
chance to pause and reflect and develop ideas,” 
says another. 

And a third, who since her return has been 
an enthusiastic recruiter of more Fulbrighters, 
writes, “It provided some of the richest experi- 
ences of my professional years. The Egyptians 
were so eager to have libraries .. . and they 
were so easy to work with.” 


LECTURESHIPS 


Throughout the comments which the forty 
ex-Fulbrighters submitted to the screening 
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panel there runs a theme of personal gratifica- 
tion at an enriched professional experience, and 
beyond that a sense of a mission well accom- 
plished and locally appreciated. Those on lec- 
turing and teaching assignments found that 
by projecting themselves into the lives and 
problems of other national groups they 
achieved a broader understanding of their 
own cultures. Those working in under-devel- 
oped areas commented on the sense of grati- 
fication they experienced in seeing their teach- 
ing quickly seed and bear fruit. 

One Fulbrighter, working in Thailand, re- 
ports that six of her students continued their 
study of library science in the United States. 
Three had returned to put their teaching into 
practice. “A wonderful experience,” says this 
Fulbrighter, who incidentally found time to 
help organize the Thai Library Association. “I 
am not sure whether the Thais or I learned 
the most.” 

Eighteen of the forty Fulbrighters report- 
ing were on lectureship grants. The lecture 
assignments varied widely from country to 


country, and with the special qualifications 
and professional interests of the Fulbrighters 
themselves. While the generic term was “lec- 
tureship in library science,” it covered any- 
thing from teaching classification and cata- 
loging to courses in children’s literature. 

Occasionally the unexpected happened. One 
Fulbrighter expecting to lecture in Burma 
writes, “The lectureship as such never de- 
veloped . . .. [ was asked instead by the prin- 
cipal .. . to take over the administration of 
the college library. I spent an interesting and 
a busy eight and one-half months in complete 
charge of the library, cataloging, recataloging, 
giving reference service, supervising the book- 
binder who cooked his glue over a charcoal 
brazier on the floor of the workroom area... 
and directed the work of the one woman and 
six men who composed the clerical and sub- 
clerical staff.” It is in situations like these that 
the resourcefulness for which Fulbrighters are 
justly noted is developed. 

Fulbrighters on lectureships have had to be 
somewhat more adaptable than those undertak- 


FULBRIGHT AWARDS IN LIBRARIANSHIP 
AND RELATED FIELDS 
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NAME YEAR COUNTRY CATEGORY PROJECT 

Alden, Jobn E. 1950-51 | UK. Research | Short Title Catalogue of English Books, 1641~ 
1700 

Behymer, E. Hugh 1952 Australia Lectureship | Seminars on library science. 

Berkeley, Francis L., Jr. | 1952-53 | U.K. Research Survey of manuscript sources for Virginia his- 
tory. 

Bond, William H. 1952-53 | U.K. Research Conservation and cataloging methods for 
manuscripts. 

Bonn, George S. 1953-54 | Japan Research Scientific and technical literature in Japan 

Boysworth, Willa 1957-58 | E. Pakistan | Lectureship | Courses in library science, University of 
Dacca. 

Carnovsky, Leon 1951-52 | France Research Structure and services of the public library in 
France, Switzerland, and the Low Countries. 

Day, Nancy Jane 1953-54 | Thailand Lectureship | Courses in library science, Chulalongkorn Uni- 
versity. 

Duckles, Vincent H. 1950-51 | U.K. Research British music libraries and British music bib- 

liography. 

Duckles, Vincent H. 1957-58 | Germany Research Preparation of a handbook of mediaeval and 
Renaissance music manuscripts. 

Esterquest, Ralph T. 1953-54 | U.K. Research Plans and programs for inter-institutional co- 
operation among university and college libraries 

Fair, Ethel M. 1950-52 | Egypt Lectureship | Lectures and demonstrations in library science. 

Gambee, Budd L. 1952-53 | Egypt Lectureship | Library science and audio-visual education at 


American College for Girls and Ein Shants 
University, Cairo. 


Note: A list of publications arising from these Fulbright Awards is available and may be obtained from any of 


the members of the Advisory Screening Panel. 
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ing original investigations. Lectureships, as 
we have seen, may have their own particular 
challenges. 

To begin with, lectureships are frequently 
in the more exotic (to Westerners) areas of 


the world: Thailand, Burma, Egypt, Pakistan. 


Languages, surprisingly enough, did not ap- 
pear to constitute a major problem, although 
one grantee writes that her “southern English 
—-American variety—was difficult for the 
Thais, who had been taught British English.” 

The principal difficulty the lecturers had to 
adapt to appears to be a lack of printed edu- 
cational materials: textbooks in library sci- 
ence, children’s books, reference books in the 
native languages or in English. Teaching li- 
brary science without books taxed the in- 
genuity of more than one lecturer. One pioneer 
Fulbrighter compiled a book on library serv- 
ice to young people for translation into Ara- 
bic. It achieved an immediate success, and its 
Cairo edition was quickly exhausted. Other 
Fulbrighters reported reliance on the U. S. 


Information Agency libraries, or on book 
hurriedly air-mailed by friends. All had t 
work with book collections far smaller thai 
those they had been accustomed to, 

The lecturers report rewarding and continu 
ing friendships both with their students an 
with their colleagues. One encouraged fiftee 
students to come to the United States to stud: 
library science, another six, and still anothe 
four. One Fulbrighter, as we have seen, helpe 
found a national library association. There i 
little doubt that the benefits of their teach 
ing are enduring. Nearly all the grantees re 
port continuing correspondence with their stu 
dents and fellow faculty members after thei 
return to the United States. 


STUDY AND RESEARCH 


Twenty-two of the forty Fulbrighters re 
porting conducted independent studies at un: 
versities or cultural centers of their choice 
A glance at the table of awards, on pages 406 
411, will show the great variety of researc 
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NAME YEAR COUNTRY CATEGORY PROJECT 

Gemmell, H. Tyler 1955-56 | Burma Lectureship | Administration of library, University Colleg 
Mandalay. 

Harrsen, Meta 1950-51 | Italy Research Preparation of a catalog of mediaeval an 

` Renaissance manuscripts in the Morgan L 

brary. 

Harrsen, Meta 1955-56 | Germany Research Preparation of a catalog of the Central Ei 
ropean manuscripts in the Morgan Library. 

Hoole, William S. 1956-57 | U.K. Research Libraries of the colleges of further education i 
the United Kingdom. 

Holt, Beatrice H. 1948-49 | China Lectureship | National College of Social Education. Ne 
realized because of adverse political condition 

Jackson, William V. 1957 France Research French library resources for advanced stud 
and research. 

Lancour, A. H. 1950-51 | U.K. Research Comparative study of English and America 
programs for library education. 

Lang, Marion 1948—49 | China Lectureship | Lingan University. Not realized because | 
adverse political conditions. 

Lockhart, M. Janet 1948-49 | China Lectureship | National College of Social Education. N! 
realized because of adverse political condition 

Lohrer, Alice 1955-56 | Thailand Lectureship | Core courses in library science, Chulalongko 
University. 

McCarthy, Stephen A. | 1953-54 | Egypt Research Survey of three university libraries. 

Madden, Henry M. 1953-54 | Austria Lectureship | Courses on American librarianship. 

Mahar, Mary H. 1951-52 | U.K. Research British library services to children and your 
people. 

Marinelli, Anne V. 1951-52 | Italy Lectureship | Seminars on U.S. Libraries and librarianshiy 

Metcalf, Keyes D. 1958-59 | Australia Lectureship | Consultation with National Library of Au 


tralia on library services. 
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studies made possible by the Fulbright Pro- 
gram. British music libraries and collections, 
the medieval book trade in Italy, extension of 
work on a catalog of medieval and Renaissance 
manuscripts, library development in Nigeria 
and the Gold Coast, a survey of Egyptian uni- 
versity libraries, British library services to 
children and young people—these represent 
types of studies undertaken under grant. 

In general, Fulbright scholars have been 
experienced, with advance knowledge of the 
boundaries of their studies and of the sources 
of information they wished to consult. In many 
cases they had long-standing acquaintance 
with their overseas colleagues and with the 
conditions and practices of scholarship abroad. 
They have, in short, known what they wanted 
and where to get it, and Fulbright support has 
enabled them to enrich an established schol- 
arly pursuit, 


TO WOULD-BE FULBRIGHTERS 
The Fulbright Program continues and there 


are both new and continuing opportuities each 
year. The Committee on the International Ex- 
change of Persons issues announcements each 
spring and fall, a year in advance of the ex- 
pected date of assignment. The fall announce- 
ments list openings in Europe and the United 
Kingdom; the spring announcements list those 
in Latin America, South Pacific, and Southeast 
Asia. The committee will send detailed infor- 
mation on request. ) 

The experiences of earlier grantees suggest 
certain precepts for those contemplating ap- 
plying for a Fulbright grant. A Fulbright mis- 
sion, whether for teaching or independent 
study, is not to be undertaken casually; ‘to a 
considerable degree success or failure depends 
on the amount and character of the advance 
preparation. 

First, considerable time elapses between the 
framing of a project by the bi-national com- 
mission or the individual scholar and the arri- 
val of the grantee on the scene. Applicants 
would do well to correspond with the educa- 
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NAME YEAR COUNTRY CATEGORY PROJECT 

Methven, Mildred L. 1955-56 | E. Pakistan | Lectureship | Library science courses and workshops, Uni- 
versity of Dacca. 

Milczewski, Marion A. | 1954-55 | U.K. , Research Structure and operation of British university 
libraries. 

Necker, Walter L. 1952-53 | U.K. Research Bibliography of 16th century natural history. 

Perry, Ruth R. 1954-55 | Nigeria Research Library development in Nigeria and the Gold 
Coast. 

Prince, Vivian C. 1956-57 | Pakistan Lectureship | Coursesin library science, University of Dacca. 

Reichmann, Felix 1956-57 | Italy Research History of the mediaeval book trade in Italy. 

Rockwood, Ruth 1952-53 | Thailand Lectureship | Courses in library science, Chulalongkorn Uni- 
versity. 

Rush, N. Orwin 1952-53 | U.K. Research University library administration. 

Schellenberg, T. R. 1954 Australia Lectureship | Seminars on archival principles and techniques. 

Shores, Louis 1951-52 | U.K. Research Study of reference services in U.K. libraries. 

Southern, W. A. 1953-54 | U.K. Research Study of industrial libraries in the United 
Kingdom. 

Spain, Mrs. Frances L. | 1951-52 | Thailand Lectureship | Courses in library science, Chulalongkorn Uni- 
versity. 

Taylor, Robert S. 1956-57 | Netherlands | Lectureship | Advisor on documentation and allied subjects, 
Technische Hogeschool, Delft. 

Tompkins, Miriam D. 1948-49 | China Lectureship | National Peiping University. Not realized be- 
cause of adverse political. conditions. 

Tompkins, Miriam D. 1949-50 | New Zealand | Research Survey of public libraries and National Li- 
brary Service as agents for popular education. 

Trotier, Arnold H. 1954-55 | Thailand Lectureship | Courses in library science, Chulalongkorn Uni- 
versity. 

Vainstein, Rose 1952-53 | U.K. Research County library organization and functions in 
the U.K. 

West, Stanley L. 1957 Italy Lectureship | University seminarson American librarianship 
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tional institution with which they hope to af. 
filiate so that they may inform themselves of 
changed circumstances. 

Second, applicants should acquire (if they 
have not already done so) a sound understand- 
ing of the country, its people, their customs, 
and (where necessary) the language. They 
should be prepared to immerse themselves in 
another culture, the better to understand the 
people and their problems. 

Third, applicants would do well to seek out 
previous Fulbrighters and to ask their advice, 
not only on the work situation, but also on the 
countless details of housing, clothing, food, 
and personal contacts. 

Fourth, younger scholars should frame their 
research objectives realistically and maturely. 
The applicant who knows what needs to be 
done, how much he can do, where he needs to 
go, and whom to see has a much better chance 
of success than one who does not, 


CONCLUSION 

There can be little doubt that the dedi- 
cated zeal which Fulbrighters have brought 
to their work has made them effective, though 
unofficial, ambassadors. They have helped to 
raise the status of librarianship in countries 
where they have taught. Beyond this, they 
have trained people in new skills, so that they 
in turn might better serve the educational and 
cultural needs of their countries. But far more 
important than these accomplishments, they 
have befriended people of other lands, lived 
their lives, thought about their problems, 
helped them to reach their goals. This sym- 
pathy and understanding, the true basis of in- 
ternational good will, is perhaps the finest ac- 
complishment of the Fulbright Program. 
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PHILIPPINE FREEDOM, 1946-1958 | 


ROBERT AURA SMITH. This account of the birth and development of the republic of 
the Philippines gives a vivid picture of the first of the modern “colonial” states in Asia 
to gain its independence. After sketching the history of the American administration, Mr. 
Smith tells of the problems facing the new nation at the end of the Second World War— 
a shattered economy, inflation, and the “Huk” rebellion—and explains how Ramon 
Magsaysay rose to power to meet those problems, Final chapters report on the election of 
November, 1957, and weigh the prospects for the future. $5.00 


SOURCES OF THE JAPANESE TRADITION 


RYUSAKU TSUNODA, WM. THEODORE pe BARY, and DONALD KEENE, Corn- 
pilers. To provide an understanding of the background of contemporary Japanese civili- 
zation, the authors present material that illustrates Japanese thought since earliest times. 
The volume consists of translations from the Japanese, made especially for this work or 
from other published sources, and extensive introductory and background materials. The 
representative selections and the carefully prepared organization of the texts make this 
book important for all interested in the culture of the East. $7.50 


EDITING THE SMALL MAGAZINE 


ROWENA FERGUSON. For publishers of house organs, journals of organiza- 
tions, and scholarly publications—here is the complete story of how a small 
magazine is produced. This reference book of seasoned advice by an experienced 
editor will be useful to all those concerned with small magazines: for the student 
of journalism it will be an excellent textbook; for the businessman, an authorita- 
tive guide by which he may begin or judge his firm’s house organ; for the editor, 
a manual for himself and new and old staff members. $4.50 


Announcing 


THE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 


MAURICE F. TAUBER, C. DONALD COOK, and RICHARD H. LOGSDON sys- 
tematically review the problems of a large university library organization and provide a 
detailed analysis of the relationship of the library to the educational and research pro- 
grams of the institution. Using the libraries of Columbia University as their source of 
information, the authors have gathered relevant data on all the major categories of the 
field, including administrative organization, equipment, personnel, and financial support. 

September $5.00 


kK COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
2960 Broadway, New York 27, New York 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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MINNEAPOLIS STAR 


Mrs. Dolly K. Boga from Bombay, India, a cur- 
rent participant in the program, talks with a 
high-school student about The Art of India during 
a book fair at the Minneapolis Public Library. 
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THE JOINTLY-SPONSORE 


Reports from Participants 


Mrs. Bledsoe is Assistant Executive Director 
of the United States Book Exchange; Mrs. 
Adams is International Library Relations As- 
sistant in the Library of Congress. both are 
members of the Washington Committee of 
ALA and Special Libraries Association for 
the Jointly-Sponsored Program for Foreign 
Librarians. Other members of the committee 
are Verner W. Clapp, President, Council on 
Library Resources; Lucile Dudgeon, Program 
Guidance Officer, Information Center Service, 
U. S. Information Agency; and Lucile M. 
Morsch, Deputy Chief Assistant Librarian, 
Library of Congress. For fuller information 
on the Program itself see Verner W. Clapp’s 
article, “A New Foreign Visitors Program,” 
in the ALA*Bulletin for May 1957. 

Mrs. Adams serves as executive officer for 
the Washington Committee. Questions about 
the Program from American librarians 
should be sent to her. Foreign librarians 
interested in participating in the Program 
should consult officials in the American Em- 
bassy or Consulate in their country to ascer- 
tain whether that post is participating in the 
Program and whether they might be con- 
sidered as participants. 








The Jointly-Sponsored Program for Foreign 
Librarians, sponsored by the Department of 
State and the International Relations Commit- 
tees of the Special Libraries Association and 
the American Library Association, provides 
the opportunity for foreign librarians to join 
the staff of an American library for a period 
of eleven months, with an additional month of 
travel in the United States sponsored by the 
Department. 

Five foreign librarians, the first partici- 
pants to come to the United States under this 
program, have recently returned to their 
homes in Viet-Nam, Spain, Sweden, Israel, 
and Peru. Before leaving the United States, 
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ROGRAM FOR FOREIGN LIBRARIANS 





by Elaine Austin Bledsoe and Mary Ann Adams 


each librarian completed a detailed and exten- 
sive report to the Department of State, answer- 
ing specific questions asked by the Department 
about his professional experiences in the 
American library, his impression of the 
American community in which he lived, and 
his reactions to American life and people and 
their cultural, political, and other institutions. 

The members of the Washington Commit- 
tee for the program—which has the responsi- 
bility of matching up the qualifications of the 
candidates with those desired in a participant 
by American libraries—have found these re- 
ports to be excellent commentaries on the 
effectiveness of the program; taken individu- 
ally they are refreshing and stimulating ob- 
servations. 


The impression that the United States makes 
on a European is profound. The youthfulness of 
America, the enthusiasm of the people, and 
the natural wealth abounding throughout the 
whole country . . . is also evident to a high 
degree in your libraries. American libraries are 
rich in resources of trained personnel, rich in 
their old and modern contents, and rich in 
programs of service and projects for possible 
future realization. ... In my eleven months’ 
experience at the Science Library at the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, I have realized among 
other things a whole world of international sci- 
entific cooperation including publications of 
countries behind the iron curtain, as well as an 
ambition and eagerness to secure the materials 
of research at all costs. 


This is part of Maria Serrallach’s comment 
on her professional experience in this coun- 
try. Miss Serrallach, Chemistry Librarian at 
the University of Barcelona, Spain, spent 
eleven months in the Science Library at the 
University of Notre Dame. In the month 
which she was allotted for traveling she man- 
aged to pack in visits to libraries in fifteen 
cities as well as visits to the Grand Canyon, 
the desert states, and Niagara Falls. This is 


the way she describes her feeling about Amer- 
ican life and people: 


I am sorry to state that the real United States is 
almost unknown in Europe. For me it was no 
surprise, but everywhere the common people are 
dominated by the idea that Americans are all 
millionaires, movie stars, or cowboys. After my 
experiences, I shall be able to tell them that 
America is a marvelous country, and Americans 
are hard-working people, fond of family life, 
who, although being able to afford almost every 
kind of modern conveniences, [find] these con- 
veniences are absolutely necessary in the Ameri- 
can way of living. 


Miss Serrallach has returned to her posi- 
tion in Barcelona, eager to put to practice as 
many as possible of the procedures that she 
has studied and observed in American librar- 
ies, although some of the practices will not be 
possible in Spain immediately for economic 
reasons. She plans to talk to library groups in 
Barcelona about the various aspects of Amer- 
ican libraries and their organization and ta 
other groups about America, its libraries, and 
its people. During her stay in South Bend, 
Indiana, she gathered notes for the second 
edition of her book Bibliografia Quimica. 

Bengt Holmstrom, from Sweden, who 
spent eleven months at the Cleveland Public 
Library, had this to say about the highlights 
of his experiences: 


I will never forget the moment when I first 
looked out over Grand Canyon—a walk in the 
evening through San Francisco ending at the top 
of Telegraph Hill—the Christmas choir program 
in the Cleveland Public Library—the train ride 
through the Rockies with fall colors burning— 
the lady who lent us her car for five weeks when 
she went on vacation-——the mixture of old history 
and dynamic growth in the wonderful South- 
west—a night of poetry and jazz with a Negro 
friend—the whiteness of the marble in the Lin- 
coln Memorial-—~a little boy coming to the li- 
brary to thank me for a broadcast on Sweden— 
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Bengt Holmstrom from Sweden spent eleven 
months at the Cleveland Public Library. 


the captivating atmosphere of the French quarter 
in New Orleans—the fresh beauty of the old 
houses in Charleston. 


Mr. Holmstrom gives much credit to his hav- 
ing been able to participate in the program 
for the new opportunity he has been offered 
in Sweden. This will be to make a nation-wide 
survey on public library “rationalization,” 
sponsored by the Swedish government, the 
Swedish Library Association, and others. Be- 
cause there is a close similarity between the 
library systems in the two countries, he is 
optimistic about being able to put into prac- 
tice many American ideas. Since his return to 
Sweden he has also assumed the duties of a 
book reviewer for a Swedish daily newspaper. 
which he believes he is better able to handle 
after his experiences in the United States. 

Dov Bernhard Schidorsky, from Israel, re- 
ported on his experience at Yale University: 


By actually participating in the operations of 
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various divisions and departments, I had the 
benefit of studying in detail their specific prac- 
tices as well as their general policies in rela- 
tion to the library as a whole. This thorough 
insight into the procedures and techniques of a 
large, well-organized university library and into 
its administrative pattern will be of immense 
value to me when returning to Israel to organize 
the newly established Tel-Aviv University Li- 
brary. 

Mr. Schidorsky indicated a desire to return 
to the United States in a few years in order to 
study methods of library training and the use 
of modern technical equipment. 

Vassar College Library was the American 
home of Peruvian librarian Bettina Summers- 
Pagés during her stay in the United States, 
and she has written enthusiastically of all 
that she learned in the acquisitions and cata- 
loging departments there. In answer to the 
question as to how she planned to utilize her 





SOUTH BEND TRIBUNE MAGAZINE 


Maria Serrallach, chemistry librarian at the Uni- 
versity of Barcelona, Spain, spent eleven months 
at the University of Notre Dame, Indiana, work- 
ing mostly in scientific periodicals. With her is 
Franklin Long, science librarian. 
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experience upon return to her own country 
she said: 


As head of the acquisitions department in the 
National Library of Peru I will be able to apply 
my observations in my department. I have re- 
ceived letters from the director of the National 
Library . . . asking me for information about 
the organization of libraries in the States, and 
they are expecting me to discuss our problems. 
I am also planning to make some exhibits with 
all the material I have. I have two films to 
show there, one about school libraries, the other 
about county libraries. Another thing I am 
planning to do is to propose a plan to develop 
county libraries. [ will propose this plan to the 
Minister of Education and it may be possible to 
combine it with the pilot program for Funda- 
mental Education which we now have. 


About the United States and its people Miss 
Summers-Pagés had this to say: 


We all know that the United States is a great 
country with tremendous power and economic 
resources, a very wealthy country. But something 


we do not realize is how active the American 
citizens are in civic affairs, their interest in join- 
ing organizations, their independence, and their 
respect for the law. I know now that the United 
States is a great country, not because of one 
political party or one president, but it is great 
because of the people of the United States, their 
education, their freedom, their sense of security, 
and the importance of each citizen. 


A resident of the community in which one 
of these librarians lived took the trouble on 
the departure of the foreign librarian to send 
a telegram to one of the members of the 
Washington Committee. The message ex- 
pressed appreciation for the Program and 
friendship for the participant. 

After reading the participants’ reports, one 
cannot help but feel that the Program is more 
than justified. It has proved beneficial and 
rewarding not only to its participants but to 
all of those in the United States who have 
close association with the visitors while they 
are here and after their return home. 





Designed for utmost library efficiency by 

our technical staff, every Standard piece is built 
by furniture craftsmen... finished by fine- 
furniture specialists. Matching pieces in great 
variety or complete equipment for any 

library insure heavy duty, efficient service. 
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Selected by the New York Publie Library, Board 

* of Education, and scores of other institutions 
a for functional excellence, appearance, ease of 
maintenance. Accepted as standard for 
furniture in libraries, schools, colleges, hospitals, 
public buildings throughout the country. 
Consult Standard Specialists. CE ce, T 

Send for fully-illustrated catalog, sent FREE. Prenton 
Plans submitted without obligation. i = 
STANDARD WOOD PRODUCTS CORPORATION, ; 


è LIBRARY DIVISION 
COLISEUM TOWER, 10 COLUMBUS CIRCLE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


*Particularly reasonable far a short time. Write for prices today! ¢ 
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LITTLE, 
BROWN 
AND 

COMPANY 


Little time and lots to do and see — 

that’s the story of every A.L.A. Conference. 
One exhibit you can’t afford to miss, however, 
is at Booth 15. Our new list features books 

by John P. Marquand, James Thurber, 

Agnes de Mille, C.S. Forester, Farley Mowat, 
H. Allen Smith, Samuel Eliot Morison, 

Edith Sitwell and many others, adult and 
children’s books both. Come and see us. 

We've got lots to show you. 


BOOTH 15 
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IMPRESSIONS OF BRITISH WEST AFRICA 





by Harold Lancour 


During October and November of 1957 Harold 
Lancour, associate director of ihe Univer- 
sity of Illinois Library School, made a sur- 
vey of libraries in British West Africa at the 
invitation of the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. The British colonies and protectorates 
of Nigeria, Sierra Leone, and Gambia, and the 
new state of Ghana were included. 

The sketches which follow are impressions 
of cultural growth in one of the many parts of 
the world which are experiencing a new surge 
of interest in library development. Dr. Lan- 
cour writes not of library organization, trends, 
or resources, but of the people themselves. 





I was in Jos, deep in the interior of Nigeria. 
Jos is a clean little town surrounded by attrac- 
tive hills. It has three or four wide streets, 
tree lined, to give shade from the hot noon- 
day sun. In the town the people wear their col- 
orful native dress of brightly colored cotton 
wraps but on the roads outside they are naked 
except for a little covering of dried grass fore 
and aft. Bernard Fagg, an anthropologist who 
has spent many years in Africa, has built an 
attractive little museum in Jos, It has a good 
library and in it were working five ot six Afri- 
cans and an English woman, all of whom had 
been trained in British universities. West Af- 
rican culture is being calendared and studied 
for the first time in a systematic way. I stood 
for a long time before a lovely bronze head on 
display which had been found near the town 
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of Ife in 1938. It was a portrait of a woman of 
great beauty and serenity of appearance. The 
casting of the bronze and the art of the re- 
production were of the highest technical ex- 
cellence. Mr. Fagg and his assistants have not 
been able to determine who made this and a 
few other similar heads or when, but they are 
remarkable artistic achievements and indicate 
that at some time there was a cultural develop- 
ment in central Nigeria equal to that attained 
in any of the great artistic periods. While I 
stood there absorbed in the contemplation of 
the sculpture, a drummer in a compound 
nearby began the slow beating of his talking 
drum, the ancient method of communication. 
Suddenly, I was overwhelmed with the feeling 


of the mystery and depth and richness of 
Àfrica. 


One Sunday after a leisurely breakfast, 
Stanley Horrocks and I started out in his 
Volkswagen for Nsukka, the home town and 
seat of the private residence of Nnamdi Azi- 
kiwe, the Premier of the Eastern Region of 
Nigeria. Horrocks, the city librarian of Read- 
ing, England, is serving this year as a 
Unesco expert to the Library Board of the 
Eastern region with headquarters in the capi- 
tal, Enugu. We drove some forty miles north 
through the attractive rolling bush country. 
Dr. Azikiwe, familiarily known as “Zik,” is 
one of the great leaders of the African people. 
He is a warm, affable man, restrained in his 
gestures and speech but of magnetic personal- 
ity. He was educated at Lincoln University 
outside of Philadelphia and did advanced 
work at Columbia University. The West Afri- 
can Library Association had arranged a brief . 
interview with Dr. Azikiwe that Sunday morn- 
ing. I was to have fifteen minutes. 

We were cordially met at the door by the 
Premier, led into a well appointed and attrac- 
tive drawing room and introduced to the Min- 
ister of Education of the Eastern Region, who 
had been invited to sit in on the conversation. 
It was two hours later when our host informed 
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us that a trade commission from one of the 
European countries had been waiting outside 
in its car for over an hour and that, as much 
as he regretted it, the conversation would have 
to come to an end. Our conversation had con- 
tinued for the extended time because of the 
Premier’s sincere and deep interest in educa- 
tion and in libraries. He is familiar with the 
American public library system and the con- 
tribution it can make to universal education, 
and he is convinced that it will be an effective 
device in the developing of African countries. 


The building before me was new, modern, 
and well constructed. It was on a busy corner 
in the heart of Kumasi, an active trading cen- 
ter in the heart of the Ashanti country in cen- 
tral Ghana. Several cars and dozens of cycles 
were drawn up in front and a steady stream 
of visitors was going in and out the door. The 
sign over it read, “Presbyterian Book Depot.” 
It could have read CMS (Church Missionary 
Society) Book Shop, or Methodist Book Store 
for these thriving denominational stores are 
found in every part of central Africa. 

Stepping inside is like stepping into a good 
shop in England or America. Books of all de- 
scriptions are interestingly displayed. Most are 
British imprints although an occasional Amer- 
ican title is seen. With the exception of a few 
single manuals in one of the vernacular lan- 
guages, practically all are in English. 

What about rejecting English now that in- 
dependence is coming? No sign of it was seen. 
One educational leader put it, “We would be 
cutting ourselves off from the very Western 
culture we are striving to acquire. Besides, we 
could never agree on which of our forty or 
more tongues to use.as the lingua franca.” 


I had been met at the Accra airport and we 
were driving into the city. We rode past the 
new buildings of the University College, 
through a handsome suburban housing de- 
velopment, by the bright new Ambassador (a 
first-class hotel by any standards), and into 
the broad Nkrumah Boulevard. A strikingly 
pleasing building in the vigorous tropical 
modern style appeared at the head of the av- 
enue. The parliament building? I inquired. 
No, it was the headquarters of the Ghana Li- 
brary Board. 


4.20 


The library is in one of the choicest loca- 
tions in Accra by no accident. The library 
service and idea developed by Evelyn Evans 
and her able assistant, the late Kenneth Mid- 
dlemast, has become a powerful and influen- 
tial force, central in the planning for universal 
education. From the Accra center, two equally 
attractive regional libraries and ten lively 
branches, a system of libraries and library 
services of strength and vitality is being de- 
veloped. 


I stood with Kwame Nkrumah, Ghana’s dy- 
namic Prime Minister, also educated at Lin- 
coln University, on the balcony of his office in 
Christianborg Castle, built in 1661 by the Por- 
tuguese. Far below were the dungeons where 
the less obedient slaves were held before being 
herded on the ships to take them to America. 
Dr. Nkrumah’s words were not of the inglori- 
out past but of the promising future. With 
Evelyn Evans we had been speaking of their 
plans for the next five years of library devel- 
opment, in which Dr. Nkrumah is vitally in- 
terested. 


It was my last day in Africa. At the invita- 
tion of David Cannon, president, and Victor 
Ologundudu, secretary, of the West African 
Library Association, a group of librarians 
came together for a final talk. There was Kalu 
Okorie from the Eastern Region; John Harris 
and S. C. Nwoye from University College, 
Obadan; Mrs. Joan Allen from the Northern 
Region; and Winifred Page, E. B. Bankole, 
and Mr. and Mrs. John Schofield from Lagos, 
among several others. We talked for hours of 
their dreams and hopes, their plans, the job to 
be done, the needs of the Africans. It was ex- 
citing, and sound, and not only possible but 
very probable as the library of the African fu- 
ture grew and took shape in our minds. 


There is so much more to tell, and one feels 
an urgency about its telling. In Africa they 
are making the decisions which will change 
the destiny of millions. The West African, as 
the American, has put his faith in education 
and in democracy. The library is going to play 
a big part in the educational developments of 
the future. We will be called upon to help. I 
hope our response will be adequate. 
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AVAILABLE IN OCTOBER 


CAPTAIN KANGAROO’S 
BOOK 


Favorite stories and creative in full color for ages 7 to 12. ictures. ~ $2.52 

activities from BOB KEE- $ $2,59 ari aout 

SHAN’S award-winning TV see 

show. 4-8. $2.52 FAVORITE STORIES TO 

CHILDREN AROUND READ ALOUD s 

THE WORLD 512 pages specially selected A 
T 


Fascinating picture-story trip 
to 22 faraway lands. On-the- 
spot drawings of places 
visited. Ages 8-12, $2.90 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF 
AMERICAN FOLKLORE 
Our nation’s folklore from 
pilgrim times tọ now. Full- 
color. pictures throughout. 
Ages 8-14, $4.05 
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20,000 LEAGUES UNDER 
THE SEA 

JULES VERNE’S celebrated 
thriller retold and illustrated 


by a noted librarian and illus- 
trated in 2 colors. Ages 4 to 8. 
$4.05 


BIBLE STORIES EVERYONE 
SHOULD KNOW 

Stories from the Old and 
New Testaments in the 
famous HURLBUT versions 
used in schools and homes of 


all faiths. Ages 7-11. $3.50 


ROCKETS, MISSILES AND 
SATELLITES 


Aviation expert CLAYTON ` 


KNIGHT'S up-to-date view 
of America’s space activity. 
Accurate color pictures. 8-12. 

$2.52 
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THE ADVENTURES OF 
PETER COTTONTAIL 

Peter joins other THORN- 
TON BURGESS animals in 
this charmingly illustrated, 
full-color book. Ages 5-10. 
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AVAILABLE NOW 


THE FABLES OF 
LA FONTAINE 


designed in France and 
decorated in color by J. L. 
HUENS. Ages 5-9. $2.52 


SNOW WHITE AND 

OTHER STORIES 
Beautifully illustrated in color 
by the noted French artist J. 
L. HUENS. Ages 7-12. $2.52 


THE EXPLORATIONS OF 
AMERICA 
True sagas of the conquerors 





THE PONY ENGINE 

The “little train that could” 
with its simple moral for 3- 
to-6 year-olds. Stylized color 







YOUNG READER'S COLOR. 
PICTURE DICTIONARY 

Contains hundreds of most 
often used words, full-color 
pictures simple explanatory 
sentences. 2nd-4th grades. 
$2.52 


WINGS, WHEELS AND 
MOTORS 

A first book of pictures and 
simple sentence stories about 
transportation. $2.38 
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Color pictures and simple 
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Where does weather orig- What boy doesn't enjoy 
a inate? What causes wea- learning how bridges, 


ther phenomena? How = tunnels and highways are 
are long-range forecasts A designed and built? Sam 


Rockets... headline news 
today and tomorrow ... 
capture the imaginations 
‘of American boys. Here, 
in thrilling fiction style, 
facts about careers in 
rocket engineering are 
accurately described. 


$ 295 
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Miss Stibitz is public relations director of the 
Dayton and Montgomery County, Ohio, Pub- 
ic Library. 





‘dgar Dale, in the January 1958 issue of his 
Vewsletter,| speaks of the delusions that grip 
he minds of men, among them the “major de- 
usion that the problems of the world are so 
‘omplicated that ordinary men cannot under- 
stand or solve them. Therefore, so the delusion 
xoes, we shall have to turn to the experts, the 
specialists for the answers to these problems.” 
He makes the point that “in the really critical 
yroblems of the world—the ends for which 
nen strive—every man must be his own ex- 
pert... . In the words of Josiah Royce, ‘“Think- 
ing is like loving and dying. Each of us must 
do it for himself.’ ” 

Librarians in every type of library are con- 
cerned with supplying people of all ages and 
interests with the information that they need 
to make decisions on the critical problems of 
life for themselves, and in no area are the 
problems more critical than in foreign affairs. 


1 Published by the Bureau of Educational Research, 
Ohio State University, Columbus. 





FOCUS ON WORLD AFFAIRS 


Foreign Affairs Programs 
In American Libraries 


by Mildred T. Stibitz 





This has been recognized in the selection of 
“ALA’s International Responsibilities” as the 
theme of the San Francisco Conference. 

The Adult Services Division, in an attempt 
to learn how local libraries are using their 
materials and services as they assume their 
share of this responsibility, sent letters to 63 
libraries of’ varied sizes and types and in 
different sections of the country, Librarians 
responded generously with information about 
their activities. Although this inquiry did not 
represent complete coverage of American li- 
braries, the answers indicate what many li- 
braries are doing and may be suggestive to 
others. 

The activities revealed range from assistance 
to individual men and women from other 
countries, and unofficial participation by li- 
brarians in local and national organizations 
promoting international understanding, to the 
use of existing library services in the creation 
of greater awareness of world problems. 


FOREIGN VISITORS AND FOREIGN LIBRARIANS 


There are many examples of concern with 
foreign visitors. In Paris, Illinois, the library 
participates in an annual Thanksgiving week- 
end event in which international students from 
the Chicago area are entertained by the whole 
community. Boston University reports that 
a program, sponsored jointly by the library 
and the Faculty Committee for Foreign stu- 
dents, was held in the library “where all 
knowledge meets.” Exhibits emphasized Lin- 
coln (whose birthday was near) and the 
American tradition. The library director spoke 
on what a college library does and mentioned 
the many people whose interests are reflected 
in the library’s collection. 
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The librarian of Salina, Kansas, has con- 
ducted radio interviews with visitors from 
India, Israel, Pakistan, and Indonesia. The 
Racine, Wisconsin, Public Library entertained 
i librarian from Hong Kong and secured radio 
ime for an interview with her. The Univer- 
sity of Illinois Library has received, enter- 
ained, and instructed many foreign librarians 
n addition to serving some 800 foreign stu- 
lents on the campus. Visiting librarians re- 
eive orientation and a welcome in the Chi- 
ago area from the Pan American Board of 
uducation and the Hospitality Center of 
vreater Chicago. Local librarians and mem- 
ers of the ALA headquarters staff are associ- 
ted with these projects. 

Employment of foreign librarians, on an 
xchange basis or for short-term appointments, 
s cited several times as increasing inter- 
ational understanding among the staff and 
1 the community. The University of Florida, 
hich has on its staff catalogers from Argen- 
na and Egypt and student assistants from 
akistan, Korea, Ecuador, Iran, Japan, and 
urkey, reports that this policy can “broaden 
ie scope of our own library world.” Syracuse 
niversity is employing the chief of classifi- 
tion from a university in Argentina and 
ans to have him address library school stu- 
nts and community groups. The University 
California at Berkeley has effected an ex- 
‘ange with the University of Edinburgh and 
is received an assistant professor of library 
ience from Kyoto University who came on 
U. S. State Department grant. 

Employment of foreign librarians is men- 
med more frequently by university than by 
tblic librarians. However, such programs 
ve been carried on by public libraries in 
‘ooklyn, Cincinnati, and Toledo as well as 

any others. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS ORGANIZATIONS 


Participation by individual librarians in 
ganizations concerned with international 
airs includes membership in councils on 
ld affairs and their boards and in state 
d local chapters of the American Associa- 
n for the United Nations. Several librarians, 
rticularly those with experience abroad, 
‘ak before local groups on international 
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affairs. The librarian of Idaho State College 
serves on a faculty committee to plan student 
forums on international relations and on a 
committee on faculty seminars, as well as on a 
committee to select foreign films for local 
theaters. The city librarian of Racine, Wiscon- 
sin, was the leader in the “twinning” of Racine 
with Montelimar, France—a program which 
involved all phases of the city’s life. 

Out of personal participation in community 
organizations often develops official coopera- 
tion between libraries and these groups. The 
Milwaukee Public Library reports cooperation 
in institutes, workshops, programs, planning 
committees, and preparation of exhibits and 
book lists. The Stockton, California, Public 
Library arranged an exhibit of books, which 
were charged out, at a series of seven lectures 
on South America conducted by the Council 
on World Affairs. The Philadelphia Free Li- 
brary works with the Council on World Affairs 
by supplying bibliographies for use in discus- 
sion groups, lecture series, and programs. The 
Library Association of Portland provides film 
lists and space for meetings as part of its serv- 
ice to the local UN office and the World Affairs 
Council. The librarian of the Longview, Wash- 
ington, Pubłic Library sees the library as a 
“resource base” for the many groups con- 
cerned with world affairs, adding to those 
already mentioned Great Decisions groups, the 
American Association of University Women, 
and others “independent of or arising from 
these.” 

The Enoch Pratt Free Library in Baltimore 
cooperates with the local Council of Churches 
in its mission study program by compiling 
lists, preparing an exhibit, and giving talks at 
training sessions for group leaders. Similar 
cooperation was given the Homemakers’ Clubs 
in their study of Ceylon. In Racine, “World 
Trade and Racine Day” was observed in May. 
Local businessmen held a banquet and the 
library distributed book lists on world trade. 
The books were featured in an exhibit in the 
library. 

The Denver Public Library assists the In- 
ternational Affairs Committee of the Adult 
Education Council and the Colorado Com- 
mittee of the United Nations. It works closely 
with the recipient of a grant from the Fund 
for Adult Education to develop programs in 
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world affairs—with emphasis. on the United 
Nations and Unesco——and to organize Unesco 
Citizens’ Consultation Groups. The Salina, 
Kansas, Public Library is also concerned with 
the development of these groups. 

The Cleveland Public Library has cospon- 
sored many events with the Cleveland Council 
on World Affairs, most recently two series of 
lecture-film-discussion programs. In Oakland, 
the Adult School has for several years pre- 
sented a course in the library, called Behind 
the Headlines. The library has also cooperated 
with the University of California Extension 
Division in offering, publicizing, and provid- 
ing collateral reading for two discussion pro- 
grams, World Politics and U. S. Foreign Poli- 
cies. A World Politics course is cosponsored 
by the Racine Public Library and the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Extension Center. 

University as well as public libraries work 
with organizations in their communities, on 
and off campus. At Princeton the Curator of 
the International Relations Collection—now 
in charge of a merged Documents Section— 
assisted the university International Relations 
Club in its local and intercollegiate programs. 
A United Nations exhibit was prepared and 
used in various places, including a meeting of 
the New Jersey Association for the United 
Nations. At Idaho State College a forum on 
international affairs is held regularly in the 
library’s browsing room. Syracuse University 
mentions support of a university research 
program on the education and training of 
Americans for overseas service. 

The University of Michigan, through its Li- 
brary Extension Department, supplies schools 
and clubs throughout the state with book lists, 
study outlines, and materials; it also serves as 
Volunteer Education Center for the United 
Nations in Michigan. It has prepared exhibits 
and book lists for a seminar on Asian-Ameri- 
can Relations sponsored by the U. S. State 
Department and for a workshop on NATO and 
the United States Foreign Policy. 

The clientele of U. S. Army libraries often 
have been or will be stationed in foreign areas. 
The librarian of the Sixth U. S. Army men- 
tions discussion groups required by the army 
to prepare personnel for service abroad. There 
is some library cooperation with these. He also 
describes the provision of supplementary read- 


ing materials for students from the army tak- 
ing extension courses in world affairs offered 
by nearby colleges. 

Without books, films, periodicals, and docu- 
ments, few libraries could take a very active 
part in education for world understanding and 
a number of librarians feel that special atten- 
tion to these materials is basic. 


PUBLICIZING LIBRARY ACTIVITIES 


Many libraries are using newspapers, radio, 
television, and their own publications to em- 
phasize the importance of international under- 
standing. The librarian of the Waukegan, Illi- 
nois, Public Library handles a weekly book 
review column for the local newspaper in 
which books on foreign affairs are tied to the 
news of the day. The Cleveland Public Library 
has had a series of noon-hour news breaks, 
conducted by the news announcer of a local 
television station. The emphasis in these was 
entirely on promoting understanding of the 
world political situation. 

The Kalamazoo Public Library has used its 
regular television program on occasion to in- 
terview foreign students and to emphasize for- 
eign trade. Topics have been related to books 
in the same area and inquiries for the books 
have resulted. The Oakland Public Library 
describes a television program on current 
issues, formerly produced by the library for 
the local educational TV channel, which occa- 
sionally featured programs on world affairs. It 
was “ideally suited to programs in this field.” 

The Army Library News, distributed to all 
librarians in the Sixth U. S. Army, with in- 
formation copies to other army libraries in the 
United States and overseas, has been used to 
stress such topics as Asia Month and United 
Nations Day with suggestions of ways in 
which they can be observed. Library publica- 
tions for the general reader or for staff infor- 
mation are used in many libraries to point up 
special international subjects. 

Book lists are probably the means that li- 
braries use most frequently to introduce their 
materials to their users. These are often pro- 
duced for a special occasion as well as for gen- 
eral distribution. At the Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Baltimore, for example, lists were pre- 
pared on The Kremlin’s New Look, The Mid- 
dle East in Focus, and France and African 
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Nationalism to tie in with a series of Noon- 
Hour Talks. Others for general distribution 
were on the United Nations and the Middle 
East. A Look at Our World was made in con- 
nection with a National Conference on World 
Disarmament and European Folk Dancing for 
a dance workshop. The Cleveland Public Li- 
brary published a list, Accent on Asia, as a 
contribution to the Asia Year program of the 
local Council on World Affairs and to call 
attention to a particularly good collection of 
Asian materials in its John G. White Collec- 
tion. Lists on Japan were made by many li- 
braries because of the concentration on that 
country by Protestant church groups this year. 


DISCUSSION GROUPS 


Among library-sponsored activities, discus- 
sion groups rank high. The Great Decisions 
program for 1957 and its relation to libraries 
were described in the Library Journal, Febru- 
ary 1, 1958. This was mentioned as part of 
the program of libraries in Michigan—~-spe- 
cifically Detroit and Kalamazoo—Umatilla 
County, Oregon, and Indianapolis. World 
Politics and American Foreign Policy discus- 
sions were often cosponsored with the Ameri- 
can Foundation for Political Education. 

The Waukegan, Illinois, Public Library has 
conducted a current affairs discussion group 
since 1948. Programs are planned within a 
broad framework to allow flexibility and, al- 
though topics and books are announced in ad- 
vance, an event like the launching of Sputnik 
may cause a last-minute change. Within the 
Cuyahoga County Public Library system in 
Ohio, one branch has two monthly world af- 
fairs discussion groups and other groups have 
used “Spotlight Topics” articles in the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, intended for high-school 
students but “not too easy for adults,” as a 
basis for discussion. 

Each year the Detroit Public Library ex- 
periments with a new group discussion pro- 
gram. This year the program was based on 
and named for the series of books called 
World Perspectives. Additional readings are 
suggested. A High School International Club, 
meeting in a Detroit branch library, takes on 
such subjects as the future of China, the fu- 
ture of the British Commonwealth, the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine, and fascism in Latin America. 
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The three American Heritage groups of the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library discuss world af- 
fairs to some extent. One based six meetings 
on International Political Behavior, by Gordon 
and Nagy. The Decatur, Illinois, Public Li- 
brary is planning a discussion group called 
Main Street Forum to take up matters of 
front-page interest. 


LECTURES, FILMS, RECORD PROGRAMS 


Librarians also use lecture, film, and record 
programs to help citizens make decisions in 
the realm of world affairs. These are often 
supplemented by the other methods already 
mentioned—exhibits, book lists, radio, tele- 
vision, and newspaper publicity. The Stockton, 
California, Public Library pays particular at- 
tention to choosing films that will help citizens 
be informed on international relations and 
current events. 

The Cleveland Public Library offers pro- 
grams that include a speaker with a film and 
suggested reading. The Denver Public Library 
during the Christmas holidays presented 
“Mankind Is One,’ which showed Christmas 
customs from thirteen widely varying coun- 
tries. An international musical background 
was used and an English Christmas film 
shown. Denver branch libraries have World 
Wise programs in which speakers describe the 
life of other nations. l 

The Enoch Pratt Free Library holds Noon- 
Hour Talks weekly from October through 
June. Many of these are devoted to foreign 
affairs. Occasionally there is a guest speaker— 
Vera Brittain was a recent one—but most of 
the speakers are Baltimore citizens, journalists, 
or scholars. A special program commemorated 
the birth of Ghana. Branch library film pro- 
grams used Edward R. Murrow’s film “Egypt 
Israel” and a book list accompanied the 
showing. 

The Queens Borough, New York, Public 
Library has scheduled a series of lecture-film 
programs from July 1957 through October 
1958 to present information on the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year. The speakers are ex- 
perts who can interpret scientific discoveries 
to lay audiences of young people and adults. 
A series of showings in Queens Borough’s 
branches has linked films on life of other 
peoples with books on the same countries. 
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Use of films to create interest and under- 
standing was also reported by the Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, Public Library and the Detroit Pub- 
lic Library. Detroit branch libraries used film 
programs on People and Places on Film and 
The World Around Us. The librarian in Sa- 
lina, Kansas, made use of records which 
showed the influence of African rhythms and 
music upon the music of today to prepare a 
program which has been presented a number 
of times. 

An Armchair Travel Series was prepared 
for elderly patrons of the West Georgia Re- 
gional Library. The group met in a home for 
six weeks, and members received a passport 
which was stamped each week with the name 
of the country being “visited.” Programs in- 
cluded a brief introduction to the country, a 
film, discussion, and presentation of several 
books. As interest grew, members of the group 
asked for the books in advance to prepare 
for meetings. Also for older readers is the 
Lifelong Living Club of the Oakland Public 
Library, which featured an Around the World 


film program offered by a senior citizen who 
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is also a world traveler. 

Another general program is that of the St. 
Louis Public Library where a display of books 
and posters stressing the responsibility of citi- 
zens in several areas includes emphasis on 
world affairs. These same areas are empha- 
sized throughout the library in books, book 
reviews, films, and television programs and in 
discussion groups sponsored with the Council 
on World Affairs. With the St. Louis list is a 
quotation from Raymond Wittcoff which ex- 
presses again the importance of citizen deci- 
sions and concludes, “The course we steer in 
world affairs involves life or death questions 
for the whole of humanity.” 

No claim can be made that the libraries 
mentioned in this article represent a scientific 
sampling of American libraries, and no formal 
conclusions are justified. However, one can- 
not escape the heartening impression that, as a 
whole, librarians know that it is vitally impor- 
tant for Americans to be well informed on 
world affairs and that they are devoting their 
personal abilities and professional resources 
to helping with the task of informing them. 
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COST 


Sturdy, lightweight all-metal construction of body and 
bookshelves gives years of efficient service at a minimum 
cost. Undercoating protects against the elements. Battle- 
ship linoleum floor covering remains smooth and flex- 
ible under stress and strain of use. Exterior finish in 
color combination of your choice. 


and that’s not all... it has 


CONVENIENCE. Interior arranged for smooth flow of subscriber traffic. 

CAPACITY. 1600 volumes... bookshelves at an angle for easy access. 

QUALITY. All-steel construction ...double aluminum walls with Fiber- 
glas insulation. Three coats of automotive enamel on all metal 
shelving. 

EXCLUSIVE FEATURES. Outrigger construction gives low mounting height 
... better balance...easy operation. Retractable Entrance Step — 
cuts distance between steps and ground. Easily operated with 
inside controls. 


This Pacific Bookmobile features economy, convenience and safety. 
Write for further information on our line of Bookmobiles. 


INC. 


1812 N. E. Grand © Portland 12, Oregon 
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Is your RECORD library 
adequate for the needs 


of the community ? 


Look through this check list of some of the 
wealth of material on Columbia Records. 
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LITERATURE 
[_] PON JUAN IN HELL (Shaw): The 


First Drama Quartette: Boyer, Laughton, 
Hardwicke, Moorehead. OSL 166 
|_|] OTHELLO (Shakespeare): Robeson, 
Hagen, Ferrer and others. SL 153 


|] THE COLUMBIA LITERARY 
SERIES: Distinguished Authors Reading 
from Their Works. OSL 190 


42-record set, including: 


W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM: The Three 
Fat Women of Antibes; Gigolo and Gigolette. 


JOHN COLLIER: Mary; De Mortuis; Back 
for Christmas. 

ALDOUS HUXLEY: Brave New World: 
Introduction and Linda’s Death. 


JOHN STEINBECK: The Snake; Johnny 
Bear. 


KATHERINE ANNE PORTER: Flowering 
judas, 


WILLIAM SAROYAN: Talking and Trying 
to Read from Some of His Novels, Plays, 
and Stories. 


EDITH SITWELL: Excerpts from “A 
Poet’s Notebook,” “A Notebook on Wm. 
Shakespeare,” “The Canticie of the Rose and 
Other Poems.” 


CHRISTOPHER ISHERWOOD: A Berlin 
Diary (1930); Excerpts from Prater Violet, 
and The Condor and the Cows. 


TRUMAN CAPOTE: Children on Their 
Birthdays. 


EDNA FERBER: [he Gay Oid Dog; An 
incident from “Show Boat ” 


[_] PLEASURE DOME: An Audible Anthol- 
ogy of Modern Poetry Read by its Creators 
and Edited by Lloyd Frankenberg. T. S. 
Eliot, Marianne Moore, e. e. cummings, 
William Carlos Williams, Ogden Nash, W. H, 
Auden, Dylan Thomas, Elizabeth Bishop. 

ML 4259 
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VISIT “COLUMBIA RECORDS’: 

BOOTH #450 AT THE 77th ANNUAL : 
ALA CONFERENCE, JULY 13-19. : 
WE'LL BE GLAD TO HELP YOU: 
PLAN YOUR RECORD LIBRARY. : 


[|] A ROUND OF POEMS: Selected from 
“Invitation to Poetry” and read with a round 
of comments by Lloyd Frankenberg. ML 5148 


[] AN EVENING OF ELIZABETHAN 
VERSE AND ITS Music: W, H, Auden 
and the New York Pro Musica Antiqua di- 
rected by Noah Greenberg. ML 5051 


| | WAITING FOR GODOT (Beckett): 
Bert Lahr with E. G. Marshall, Kurt Kasznar 
and other members of the original Broadway 


cast. O2L 238 
HISTORY 

| | THE CONFEDERACY DL 220 
[| THE UNION DL 244 


[_] “I CAN HEAR IT Now”: (4 volumes) 
ME 4095, 4261, 4340 and KL 5066 

| | JOHN BROWN’S BODY (Benét): Ty- 
rone Power, Judith Anderson and Raymond 
Massey under direction of Charles Laughton. 
OSL 181 


SHOWS 
[ | MY FAIR LADY: (Shaw's Pygmalion 
turned into a Musica! by Lerner & Loewe) 
with Rex Harrison, Julie Andrews, Stanley 
Holloway and the original Broadway cast. 
OL 5090 
[| CANDIDE: (A Comic Operetta on Vol- 
taire’s satire by Hellman, Bernstein, Wilbur) 
with the original Broadway cast OL 5180 
[ ] ARCHY AND MEHITABEL (per Don 
Marquis; by Darion and Kleinsinger) with 
Carol Channing, Eddie Bracken and David 
Wayne. OL 4963 
| | THE MOST HAPPY FELLA: (based 
on Sidney Howard's They Knew What They 
Wanted; by Loesser} with Robert Weede, Jo 
Sullivan and origina! cast. O3L 240 
[_] KISS ME, KATE: (Cole Porter's rollick- 
ing version of Shakespeare’s Taming of the 





Lisa Kirk and Harold Lang. OL 4140 


@ “Columbia” @) @ Marcas Reg. 
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COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPHS 
MODELS HF-1 and HF-2 


with earphone attachment , 


for silent listening 
in the library 


Model EP-1 


HF-2 
$129.95 


` L] soutm PAcIFic (Rodgers - Hammer- 
stein): Mary Martin, Ezio Pinza and others, 
with chorus and orchestra conducted by 
Salvatore Dell’ Isola. OL 4180 
|_| WEST SIDE STORY: (Based on a con- 
ception of Jerome Robbins; Book by Arthur 
Laurents; Music by Leonard Bernstein; Ly- 
rics by Stephen Sondheim) with Carol Law- 
rence, Larry Kert, and Chita Rivera; musical 
direction by Max Goberman; entire pro- 
duction directed and choreographed by 
Jerome Robbins, OL 5230 


MODERN MUSIC 


[ | ANTON WEBERN: Complete Music— 
four 12-inch records, K4L 232 
[] SCHOENBERG: MOSES AND 
AARON: Hans Herbert Fiedfer (speaker), 
Helmut Krebs and Helmut Kretschmar 
(tenors), Ilona Steingruber-Wildgans (so- 
prano), Ursula Zollenkops (alte), Horst 
Guenter (baritone), Hermann Rieth (bass); 
Orchestra and Chorus of the Norddeutscher 
Rundfunk,Hans Rosbaud, Conductor, K3L 241 
[|] BERNSTEIN: Serenade for Violin Solo, 
Strings and Percussion—isaac Stern (violin- 
ist) with Leonard Bernstein conducting the 
Symphony of the Air. ML 5144 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


[_] BEETHOVEN: Complete String Quartets 
—Budapest String Quartet. SL 172, 173, 174 
(Three sets, 12 records; all available singly) 





HIGH- FIDELITY RECORDS BY 


COLUMBIA 





A division of Columbia Broadcasting System, Ine. 
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You can transfer to the BRODAC circulation system im- 
mediately . . . with no changeover in book cards — no 
drastic change in your system . . . except the elimination of 
many time-consuming steps: All you could hope for in ease, 


convenience, beauty and performance. 


PERFORMANCE... 


EASE .. 


Minimizes all phases of circulation to a few 
simple steps . . . right through to the sending of 
overdues. Overdues are prepared on the 
BRODAC machine without referring to registra- 
tion files or typing. 


Just press the buttons to record the charge. 


CONVENIENCE... 


BEAUTY 


` 
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Your charge record is immediately visible. Bor- 


rower's name and address . . . book’s title and 
author . . . transaction number. No possibility 
of error. 


Never an “eyesore” . .. becomes part of your 
charging desk. 





WRITE FOR 
BROCHURE 
CONTAINING 
COMPLETE 
INFORMATION 


Bro Dart INDUSTRIES 


90 E. Alpine Street, Newark 5, N. J. @ 1888 So. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
IN CANADA: BRO-DART INDUSTRIES (Canada) Ltd. è 909 Pape Avenue... Toronto, Canada 
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A Report on the First National Library Week 


HERE’S WHAT HAPPENED 


Mr. Robling, who did an outstanding job as 
director of the first National Library Week, 
continues as director, National Library Week, 


1959. 


The first National Library Week is over. With 
activities so extensive that state summaries are 
only beginning to come in at deadline time, 
reports indicate that at least 5000 individual 
communities participated actively, with an 
immense variety of events. 

What did they do and what are the re- 
sults? The National Steering Committee ex- 
pects to issue a formal report. Meanwhile, 
here are summaries in various areas. 


NEWS AND EDITORIAL COVERAGE 


Newspaper coverage everywhere was spec- 
tacular: news clippings from a national clip- 


ping service for the first three weeks of March, 


alone totaled more than 11,500—a record for 
such a program, according to experts. 

According to estimates so far, about 80 per 
cent of newspapers carried some Library Week 
material; coverage was thorough, often lavish. 
The national staff has seen over 80 full-page 
spreads, photo pages, color spreads, advertis- 
ing pages, or full-page sections and covers of 
local Sunday magazines. 

Editorial comment was varied and con- 
structive, with emphasis on all facets—home 
reading, betterment of school library facilities, 
public library needs and services. Many li- 
braries have never before received such promi- 
nent newspaper attention to their needs, ob- 
jectives, and functions. 

Nationally supplied feature material was 
used well also. The seven-article NEA series 
(available to 600 papers) received unusually 
high pick-up for such a service. The NLW- 


by John S. Robling 


packaged “Famous Bylines” articles were used 
by even more metropolitan dailies than had 
been scheduled. 

National mass magazines, with a very few 
exceptions, came through as scheduled with 
impressive features, for a combined circulation 
of over 68 million.* Additional magazines 
came through with “surprise” features— 
among these were Sunset and Seventeen maga- 
zines. All the magazine material brought 
favorable comment from local committees. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 


Broadcast attention to Library Week was 
equally impressive. Ten network television 
programs and four network radio programs 
included guest appearances or mentions. Ac- 
cording to official ratings, this added up to 
170,000,000 viewer and listener impressions. 
There were at least 500 local TV programs 
featuring Library Week themes, and more 
than 1000 radio shows——many of them special 


* The figures used in this article are those available 
up through April 22, one month after the closing 
date of National Library Week itself. 





NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 
WILL CONTINUE 


As announced in the ALA Bulletin last 
month, the National Book Committee will 
continue to sponsor National Library Week 
in cooperation with the American Library 
Association, State committee wires and re- 
ports, the response of the public, and the 
support of the communications industry 
were all major factors in the vote to repeat 
the suecessful program in 1959. The week 
of April 12-18 has been chosen for next 
year’s observance. 
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John S. Robling 





“one-shots”—panels, contests, celebrity ap- 
pearances. 

Broadcasters also cooperated wonderfully 
with spot announcements. Network TV used 
one-minute films, spot announcements, and 
slides; network radio used scripts or the 
special celebrity recording. Local TV and 
radio scheduling of spots was massive (one 
Hollywood radio broadcaster used 158 spots 
in seven days!). By conservative estimate the 
commercial value of the spots only, network 


and local, exceeded $800,000. 


COMMENT AND REACTION 


Editorial acclaim for the purposes of the 
program by newspapers was unanimous; typi- 
cal of comment in major editorial columns 
were the Baltimore Sun, “Rarely has a week 
been devoted to a better thing .. .”; the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, “The observance could 
scarcely have come at a more opportune 
time”; and the San Antonio Light, “No cause 
is more deserving of support...” 

In the very first days of the week an in- 
quiring telegram from headquarters brought 
enthusiastic wires from state committee heads. 
Representative of excerpts: MORE PUBLICITY 
HAS BEEN GIVEN TO BOOKS AND READING THAN 
DURING ANY PREVIOUS PERIOD” (Fla.); “PRO- 
VIDING WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY FOR NON- 
LIBRARY GROUPS TO CHAMPION BOOKS AND LI- 
BRARIES” (N.C.); “MORE PUBLICITY FOR 
MICHIGAN LIBRARIES THAN EVER BEFORE”; “IN 
MISSISSIPPI, ENLISTING ENTHUSIASTIC PARTICI- 
PATION FROM MANY OUTSTANDING LEADERS 
FORMERLY PASSIVE THEORETICAL SUPPORTERS 
OF LIBRARY.” 
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Since then, reports have supplemented these 
wires with details of activities. Every state has 
reported numerous and successful open houses, 
poster and essay contests, and special displays 
—the backbone of any national observance of 
this nature. Other events, of amazing variety, 
appear to fall into general categories: author 
and celebrity events; special contests; special 
celebrations; and unusual “outside-the-li- 
brary” projects. 

Well-attended author and VIP teas, lunch- 
eons, banquets, ete. were held everywhere 
from Nassau County, New York, to Carlsbad, 
New Mexico; from Elizabeth, New Jersey, and 
Stamford, Westport, and Hartford in Con- 
necticut, to Larami, Wyoming. Mason City 
Iowans honored native son Meredith Willson 
as honorary NLW chairman, for his library- 
theme Broadway success, “The Music Man.” 
In Galva, IHinois, special attention was stirred 
by a letter from President Eisenhower about 
his childhood reading; in Decatur, Illinois, 
Emily Kimbrough’s appearance sparked ob- 
servances. 

Unusual contests included elections of li- 
brary queens in Safford, Arizona, and West 
Memphis, Arkansas; Webster City, Iowa, 
teachers and pupils competed in a famous 
books quiz. Prizes of home reference libraries 
donated by booksellers and businesses in Mil- 
waukee and in Forest Park, Illinois, boosted 
contest interest there. 


BOOKS AROUND THE TOWN 


Many local committees devised ingenious 
ways to alert the whole community. In Spar- 
tanburg, South Carolina, daily routemen de- 
livered leaflets with the morning milk; daily 
noon-hour book reviews by citizens in a down- 
town restaurant drew crowds, Sherwood, Ore- 
gon, Jaycees, with local bookseller help, pro- 
vided a big display in a popular general store. 
held an all-day open house, and persuaded visi- 
tors to buy books, donate them to the local 
library, and dedicate them in someone’s 
honor. The Carrollton, Georgia, library spon- 
sored a week-long open house in a local book- 
store with daily radio quizzes and entertain- 
ment at morning coffee-hour time. 

Business tie-ins included placement of NLW 
table tents in restaurants and company cafe- 
terias all over Indiana and Iowa. City coopera- 
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tion enabled setting up of sidewalk bookstalls 
on downtown business streets of Albermarle, 
North Carolina, manned by teen-age clerks. 

Effective involvement of schools in Sioux 
City, Iowa, brought parents in for actual in- 
class demonstrations of just how their children 
learn reading. A particularly successful book 
fair in Woodbridge, New Jersey, attracted 
teenagers from several towns, who brought 
over 1500 books in the first two days of the 
week’s fair. 

Imaginative in-library programing was evi- 
dent everywhere. With perfect timing, the 
small Bladensburg, Maryland, library pre- 
sented a space-age book evening with a top 
navy rocket expert on the very day Vanguard’s 
satellite went up; there were turnaway crowds. 
Combining NLW with a festival of Ukrainian 
culture, the Plainfield, New Jersey, library 
drew so many attenders that a repeat program 


proved necessary. The Boston Public Library, 
in the land of the Irish, sponsored a float in 
the St. Patrick’s Day parade. Parents from 
three Cleveland suburbs flocked to a special 
six-session library course on Reading and 
Your Family. 

Among libraries which combined National 
Library Week with centennials and Golden 
Anniversary observances were those in West- 
port, Connecticut, Moultrie, Georgia, and 
Dickinson, North Dakota. At West Memphis, 
Arkansas, birthplace of the Jaycees’ “Opera- 
tion Library,” groundbreaking for the new 
library kicked off what Little Rock’s news- 
paper called “one of the biggest celebrations 
in the city’s history.” 


SOME SPECIFIC RESULTS 


Library Week helped create a favorable cli- 
mate for the New Jersey state senate’s pas- 





U. S. ARMY LIBRARY IN ITALY OBSERVES NLW 





U. S. ARMY 


During National Library Week, Italian educational, cultural, and religious leaders visited 


the U. S. Army Library in Verona. Captain Vau 


ghn H. Baggerly (left), Verona Military Post 


Special Services Officer, explains the library’s religious book collection to Captain Scubla, 
Italian Army Chaplain of the Verona Military Zone, and Professor Francesco Zorzi, director 


of Verona’s Museum of Natural History. 
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sage of a $1,600,000 library appropriation; 
it now awaits Assembly action. Pennsylvania’s 
governor, as a direct outcome of Library 
Week, appointed a Commission on Public 
Libraries. The Week gave impetus to the New 
York legislature’s approval of a $700,000 in- 
crease in library aid, and reports of boosted 
local library appropriations and expansion 
plans in many states continue to come in. 

Many surveys and studies with long-range 
significance were begun. A six-county meet- 
ing of Grange units, women’s clubs, etc. con- 
ferred in White Cloud, Michigan, on ways to 
improve bookmobile and library extension 
service. Home demonstration units around 
Topeka, Kansas, began a systematic survey of 
rural family book needs. 

One tiny library in Kentucky is going to get 
a telephone. 


NEW DRIVES, PROJECTS, “FIRSTS” 


During Library Week, North Providence, 
Rhode Island, launched a $39,000 library fund 
drive with school play benefits and special sales. 


a 


Jaycees and wives in Omaha inaugurated a 
“Kidmobile Bookathon”—a push to supply 
books for children’s hospitals, homes—on a 
day-long tour as a costumed storytelling 
troupe. Fifteen Brooklyn political and civic 
clubs began doorbell-ringing for $10,000 to 
buy books for four borough libraries. The 
Vermont Federation of Women’s Clubs 
adopted “Operation Bookshelf” for all its 
72 clubs, undertaking to place books in numer- 
ous schools, institutions, and rural areas. Li- 
brary Week spurred Portage, Ohio, citizens 
into a $5000 fund drive to restore bookmobile 
service which had lapsed for lack of money. 

New Friends of the Library groups formed 
in Davenport, lowa, Gadsden, Alabama, and 
dozens of other cities. Radio book programs 
were inaugurated as regular features on sta- 
tions in Stamford, Connecticut, and Ocala, 
Florida. Lafayette, Georgia, residents held an 
open meeting to plan a continuing adult read- 
ing program. With PTA help, a city-wide 
children’s reading program was started in 
Cynthiana, Kentucky. 


SOME CONCLUSIONS 


Here, at the request of your editor, are some 
preliminary observations. It would, in my 
opinion, be an error to label these comments 
an evaluation. 

Since this is the first year of a program in 
many ways unique, we have no fixed standard 
of measurement. Values can be assigned to 
Library Week only by the people and institu- 
tions it tried to serve, and these evaluations 
will, of course, properly differ widely from 
state to state and community to community. 

San Francisco will afford an opportunity to 
pull these evaluations together. Therefore, as 
national director, these comments concerning 
results will only reflect my own reactions 
which may be considered those of an inter- 
ested layman. 


WEAKNESSES 


Hindsight has greatly improved our judg- 
raent. We can see many ways in which the 
national office can better its contribution to 
the program, There was a good deal of initial 
uncertainty about the state and local organiza- 
tion of National Library Week. The committee 
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structure was unnecessarily complicated. This 
can be clarified and simplified. Because we 
started late, the promotional material was 
available Jate in many cases, and the unex- 
pectedly heavy demand overwhelmed our 
shipping arrangements at times. 

Some thoughtful friends of National Library 
Week felt there were overtones of brassiness 
and hucksterism; about as many others felt 
the approach was too stuffy and bookish to 
reach those who were not already readers and 
library users and supporters. There may well 
be truth in both these apparently contradic- 
tory views. Libraries and books can gain pub- 
lic support in ways that effectively combine 
dignity, liveliness, and universality. National 
Library Week, I am sure, will evolve in this 
direction. 

Finally, it. was inevitable that most of the 
energy and time of those who took part in 
this first effort were consumed in arranging 
the machinery of the program so that the 
“Week” became something of an end in itself. 
It ought not to be an end; it ought to be a 
means to many goals, which may well differ in 
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On March 15, the day before National Library 
Week began, the first lady of the land received 
the first lady of ALA at the White House. Miss 
Morsch was photographed with Mrs. Eisenhower 
in the library. President Eisenhower’s proclama- 
tion, issued the same day, called for “the fullest 
possible participation,’ and said that National 
Library Week should be a time for “appraisal of 
community needs for library services and of the 
means for meeting them.” 


their concrete terms from one community to 
another. With more time to use the machinery 
of National Library Week as opposed to con- 
structing it, there will be more time both na- 
tionally and in individual states and communi- 
ties to define and plan toward the particular 
objectives to be sought. 


STRENGTHS 


What impressed us most—indeed what al- 
most overwhelmed us were two things—the 
vigor, originality, and skill with which state 
and local committees, sparked by librarians, 
originated and carried through programs of 
amazing variety and effectiveness, and the 
warm and instant response to the aims of Na- 
tional Library Week we found everywhere— 
among broadcasters, newspapermen, magazine 
editors, civic leaders, educators. businessmen, 
everyone. 

More than we have perhaps realized, peo- 
ple everywhere in America have a profound 





respect for libraries, books, and reading— 
indeed an emotional affection for them—and 
a deep anxiety about the quality of intellectual 
life in America. We have here a latent resource 
of almost unimaginable power. If we appeal 
to it with dignity and sincerity, but forcefully 
and clearly, it can be a tremendous ally in all 
our efforts. 

The National Book Committee has voted 
to repeat National Library Week in association 
with ALA. Next year’s week can learn from 
this year’s. It can be more simply and flexibly 
organized. It can be paced more evenly as a 
year-round effort. Promotional materials can 
be available earlier. More thoughtful attention 
can be given to goals and content. But the 
most important thing it can learn—and has 
learned—is the tremendous strength that 


friends of libraries and books and reading 
have when they act together. I don’t think 
any of us a year ago could have believed the 
response that was to come to this year’s effort. 
And this is only a beginning. 






directly to 


Booth 123 






Where Longmans 
welcomes you. 






On display new titles and popular 





favorites Adult and Junior 
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BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Students at the main entrance of the Library. 





Each child who brought his parent to the library 
became the proud possessor of one of these but- 
tons. The letters were used to persuade the par- 
ents to come in. 
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National Library Week in Boston 


“MY FAMILY READS” 


by Muriel C. Javelin 


and Helen H. Sevagian 


Mrs. Javelin was executive assistant to the 
Massachusetts Committee for National Library 
Week. In normal times she is deputy super- 
visor in charge of work with adults, Boston 
Public Library. Miss Sevagian is chief of the 
Information Office in the same library. 





Approximately one thousand new readers reg- 
istered for library cards in Boston from 
March 16 through 22 over and above the 
total number for the exact same week last 
year. These additional registrations are di- 
rectly attributable to the first observance of 
National Library Week. 

The Commonwealth of Massachusetts was 
divided into five areas for the observance of 
National Library Week, with Boston itself 
designated as Area V. Erwin D. Canham, 
editor of the Christian Science Monitor and 
president of the trustees of the Boston Public 
Library, accepted the chairmanship of the 
Massachusetts Committee for National Library 
Week. Since Milton E. Lord, as director of 
the library, served as chairman of the Area V, 
and also as vice chairman of the Massachu- 
setts Committee in aid to Mr. Canham, the 
Boston Public Library had an opportunity to 
play a leading role in the celebration. The 
response of citizens in key positions to partici- 
pate was magnificent. Since most organiza- 
tions in Massachusetts have their headquarters 
in Boston, the state committee was particularly 
helpful to Area V as well as to the state at 
large. 

The Boston Public Library had a steering 
committee of its own. Subcommittees of the 
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library personnel were organized to work on 
individual projects. All members of the staff 
were encouraged to submit suggestions and 
ideas and many were received. From the very 
beginning, the cooperation and enthusiasm of 
the members of the library staff were major 
contributions to the success of National Li- 
brary Week. 

Outside of the library there were many 
individuals, organizations, and firms that gave 
support by their donations of time, money, 
paper, and printing. A member of the adver- 
tising staff of the Stop and Shop chain of 
supermarkets designed attractive flyers an- 
nouncing events. Cashiers in many different 
supermarket chains inserted the flyers in the 
shopping bags of patrons. Large retail stores, 
including Sears, Roebuck and Co., likewise 
distributed the flyers to their patrons. Others 
distributing flyers included restaurant chains 
(Hayes-Bickford Lunch System, Inc.), the 
well-known old New England food specialty 
store (S. S. Pierce Co.), drug stores, delicates- 
sens, news-dealers, real estate offices, banks, 
and insurance companies. 

Boston, and especially South Boston, is very 
parade-conscious on its double holiday on 
March 17, Evacuation Day and St. Patrick’s 
Day. An appropriate float for the Boston Pub- 
lic Library was entered in this year’s parade. 
A truck and its driver, plus the advice of a 
creative decorator, were donated by John 
Donnelly and Sons, America’s oldest outdoor 
advertising firm. On the float were three over- 
size replicas of books, a recording, and a 
moving picture screen. In their midst were 
placed a young man with earphones, a young 
lady viewing the screen, and two children 
posing as books ends. A large billboard at 
the entrance to Boston Common carried a 
specially designed poster of giant size—thanks 
again to John Donnelly and Sons—to keep Na- 
tional Library Week in the forefront of public 
attention during that day and the days that 
followed. 

Buttons for children proved to be one of 
the ideas that caught on best—eighty thousand 
buttons were manufactured. Public and paro- 
chial school children in the first six grades 
throughout the city of Boston took home let- 
ters inviting their parents to visit the Public 
Library or any one of its 27 branches or three 


bookmobiles. If a child brought a parent to 
the library, the child became the proud re- 
cipient of a button marked, “Boston Public 
Library: My Family Reads.” 

One mother came to a branch library with 
seven cards and asked for seven buttons. She 
was a working mother and could not come 
with each one of her seven children. Another 
non-English speaking mother visited her local 
branch library with her daughter. Fortunately, 
the librarian on duty could speak Spanish and 
asked her if she would like to have a library 
card. This mother then joined a long line of 
mothers and children who were waiting to get 
their first cards or to get an old one renewed. 

One little girl brought her mother to the 
library for the first time in a blinding rain 
storm. Another parent had to stop her wall- 
papering to come to the library with her child. 

One father came in on his way home and 
said he did not dare to go home without a 
button for his three-year-old son. The other 
children had buttons, and his little one was 
heartbroken. As the father said, the three- 
year-old probably gave the library more pub- 
licity than the older children because he was 
so delighted. 

In many grade schools teachers assigned 
writing exercises on the library. Referring to 
libraries and librarians, one little girl wrote, 
“God must be proud and happy with them.” 
A sixth-erader wrote, “When you go into. the 
library, its like going into a space ship that 
can take you to the past, present or future.” 
Another wrote, “The library is a school boy’s 
research center.” 

Remarks like these from the very young 
should provide hopeful assurance to Professor 
Howard Mumford Jones of Harvard Univer- 
sity, who gave the key address for National 
Library Week at the opening event in the 
Boston Public Library, and who felt the public 
“take it for granted rather than marvel at 
this human invention [libraries].” National 
Library Week brought attention to the “visi- 
ble, tangible evidence of our culture,” to 
quote Mrs. Douglas Horton, past president of 
Wellesley College and first head of the 
WAVES, at one of the programs at the Boston 
Public Library. 

Every afternoon, Tuesday through Friday, 
from 2:30 to 4:00 P.M., the public was 
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invited to join in guided tours “Behind the 
Scenes” to see such places as the book stacks 
and the library’s bindery, to hear how books 
are obtained for them from the closed stacks, 
or to see how a fine or rare book might be 
hand bound. Many parents who visited the li- 
brary for the first time in years were delighted 
at the visible physical improvements and the 
wealth of information they could find. 

A special project was undertaken by the 
“Never Too Late Group,” whose youngest 
member is at least 60 years young. Letters 
were sent to national leaders in every field 
asking them to list six books, other than the 
Bible and the works of Shakespeare, which he 
would save if all other books were destroyed 
and no other were to be printed. A tabulation 
of all the answers received was made at the 
group’s meeting during National Library 
Week. Answers were received from such 
celebrities as: Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
Dr. Wernher Von Braun, Gene Tunney, Rocky 
Marciano, Mary Ellen Chase, Al Capp, Leon- 
ard Bernstein, Richard Neutra, Honorable 
John W. McCormack, J. Edgar Hoover, C. L. 
Sulzberger, Ben Shahn, and Thornton Wilder. 
A list of the titles was made available to the 
public. An interesting article by Ted Ashby 
featuring the answers was published in the 
Boston Globe. 

All Boston newspapers ran editorials and 
other noteworthy articles. Approximately 64 
clippings directly mentioned Boston’s observ- 
ance of National Library Week. 

Ken Ernst and Allen Saunders, cartoonists 
of a syndicated strip entitled “Mary Worth,” 
drew their chief character for the front page 
of the March issue of the B.P.L. News. This 
cartoon was made available through the help 
of the Boston Globe and provided an eye- 
catching summary of the week’s purpose. 

A bookmark reading list, suggested by the 
Boston Public Library in connection with the 
film Henry V, was printed by the Kenmore 
Theater in honor of its reshowing during Na- 
tional Library Week. Bookstores, theaters, and 
the library distributed several thousand of 
these bookmarks. Other booklists which were 
distributed included one of the Notable Books 
of 1957, together with other special lists pre- 
pared by the library on appropriate topics. 

Many radio and television announcements 
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were devoted to the Week. A twenty-second 
animated film on the Boston Public Library, 
produced by DEKKO Films, Inc., was sent to 
all television stations. All of the commercial 
channels used this film several times. Fifteen 
radio and television programs broadcast from 
Boston gave time to National Library Week. 

In the central library alone, there were 
seven adult and two children’s programs. The 
27 branch libraries held 50 programs in spite 
of bad weather. As the result of one program, 
the American Veterans Committee gave the 
library the expensive film entitled The Face of 
the South. 

Alice Dixon Bond, literary editor of the 
Boston Herald, led a panel of authors in a 
discussion of their latest books. Integration 
was the topic of the discussion which followed 
the showing of the film The Face of the 
South, “Education in an Age of Science” was 
the topic of a round table discussion on one of 
the stormy evenings. Among the many out- 
standing speakers were: Monsignor Francis J. 
Lally, editor of The Pilot; Myron S. 
Kaufmann, author of Remember Me to God; 
Joseph G. Dever, author of No Lasting Home 
and A Certain Widow; and S. Norman Fein- 
gold, educational director at the Washington 
office of B’nai B’rith. Young adults heard 
such celebrities as Leo Egan, WBZ sports- 
caster; Dom DiMaggio and Ed Pellagrini, 
sports stars; Jerry Williams, WMEX host; 
and Betty Cavanna, author of teen-age novels, 

In thirty areas in the central library an 
American Panorama of library materials were 
exhibited. In one room approximately one 
hundred books of a popular nature were dis- 
played to help people to “Read Better and 
Faster.” 

Posters and exhibits throughout the city 
brought attention to the observance. The 
National Transitads, Inc., alone provided with- 
out charge space for 300 wall posters in the 
Boston subways and a thousand car-cards for 
insertion in the vehicles of the Metropolitan 
Transit Authority. 

Although some librarians doubted that 
March would be a good month for the observ- 
ance of National Library Week in New England 
and the other northern states, it was even so “a 
smashing success.” Now everyone is looking 
forward to next year’s observance. 
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This float, entered in the St. Patrick’s and Evac- 
uation Day Parade, shows some of the services 
offered by the Boston Public Library 





Cashiers in this Jamaica Plain super market 
placed NLW flyers in shoppers’ grocery bags. 
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Mrs. Beatrice Frederick (right), children’s li- 
brarian, open shelf department, pins buttons on 
children who brought their mother to the library. 
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Milton E. Lord, director of the Boston Public 
Library, and Daisy Weichel of the Kenmore The- 
ater leaf through a rare edition of the works 
of Shakespeare. The exhibit of Shakespeare’s 
works honors the reshowing of Henry V 
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William Benton 


Mr. Benton was Assistant Secretary of State 
from 1945 to 1947, U. S. Senator from Con- 
necticut from 1949 to 1953, and has been 
publisher of Encyclopaedia Britannica since 
1953. As chairman of the Connecticut Na- 
tional Library Week Committee, he gave this 
address in Hartford during the Week. 


Until I became a book salesman, my personal 
experience with libraries was more limited 
than I like to admit. Before I became a part- 
time vice president at the University of Chi- 
cago in 1936, libraries were for me places to 
house books, to get information—when you 
needed it in a hurry—and places for one’s 
children to pay fines. Then in 1936 I learned 
how expensive but indispensable libraries are 
to a great research university. 

As Assistant Secretary of State it was my 
privilege to advocate and secure a marked ex- 
tension of American libraries abroad, as inte- 
gral parts of our then infant international 
information program. Later, as senator from 
Connecticut, I had constant occasion to be- 
come familiar with the incomparable facilities 
of the Library of Congress. Indeed, it was my 
privilege to serve on the Joint Committee on 
the Library. 


Since taking an involuntary leave of absence 
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TOO BUSY TO THINK? 


by William Benton 


from the Senate, I have followed with warm 
interest the labors of Senator Lister Hill. 
Eighteen months ago the passage of Public 
Law 597, the Federal Library Services Act 


was a long overdue stride forward. 
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The Purpose of National Library Week 


Most of you here tonight in one way or an- 
other are affiliated with libraries. You have 
been busy these many weeks planning the 
events which have brought National Library 
Week to the attention of your townspeople. 
These events include a wide range of special 
activities—from a dry-cleaning truck in East 
Hartford impersonating a bookmobile, to Dr. 
George Shuster speaking on a panel in Stam- 
ford. Imaginative planning, diverse talents, 
and hard work have helped make these activi- 
ties effective. 

Our purpose has not been merely to call 
attention to the existence of public libraries. 
nor simply to swath libraries with publicity. 
Our purpose has been to arouse a discontent 
with neglected human potentialities, a recogni- 
tion on the part of many that they can live 
more enjoyable, more useful and rewarding 
lives if they satisfy more of their mental 
appetites. Their future, we have been telling 
our fellow-citizens, can be strengthened by 
heeding our call: “Wake up and read.” 

We have thus been inviting our fellow 
Americans, it seems to me, to consider the 
possibility that we haven’t been putting first 
things first. I am no pessimist when it comes 
to anticipating the potential of the American 
people; but one would have to be an ostrich 
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not to recognize the fact that we have been 
coasting—until just recently most comfortably 
and, in many ways, very satisfyingly—but the 
vacation from today’s national and world 
realities has been expensive, made on tenuous 
credit, and we have wasted valuable time. 


The Soviet Challenge 


For more than two years I have been stump- 
ing the country, describing for conferences 
of educators and congressional committees 
the nature of the Soviet challenge that now 
presents itself. This is an intellectual chal- 
lenge. The real and persistent danger is not 
merely the Red Army and air force and sub- 
marine fleet. It is primarily a dynamic Com- 
munist educational system. 

Perhaps the most graphic sight I saw in 
Russia was the Leningrad library in action. It 
was as still as a Connecticut pond at early 
dawn, but as crowded as a busy department 
store. In the Leningrad library at 11:30 one 
morning I found every one of the 200 desks 
occupied in the great science reading room. 
The silence was absolute. The concentrated 
zeal of the readers was breath-taking. I asked 
my librarian guide, “Are these university 
students?” He answered, “No. The university 
has its own library. These are workers from 
the night shifts of the factories. We keep the 
library open at night for the day-shift work- 
ers.” Later, the pro-rector of the University of 
Moscow told me that many of their best stu- 
dents were the older ones who, undiscouraged 
by failure to win admission to the university 
when they first took the examinations, kept 
on studying and trying year after year until 
they finally made the grade. 

When I met with Mr. Nazarov, the All- 
Soviet Minister of Culture, he sketched out for 
me eight areas supervised by his ministry. 
These included film production; theaters and 
music; the pictorial arts; radio and television; 
publishing houses exclusive of newspapers; the 
printing trades; books, including operation of 
bookshops; the cultural clubs or centers, of 
which there are scores of thousands; mu- 
seums; the so-called palaces of culture, which 
are new and fancy buildings that dot the 
Soviet landscape in which community cultural 
activities center. Not least are the libraries, 
and Minister Nazarov claimed 400,000 of 
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them containing more than a billion and a 
quarter books. Further, these books are said 
to be cataloged so that within two days a book 
can be delivered by air mail from any library 
to any reader anywhere in the USSR. 

The Soviets do appreciate the potency of 
libraries as power stations for disseminating 
their kinds of ideas. Forty libraries receive 
every one of the 54,732 new titles published 
annually in the USSR; only the Library of 
Congress in the United States receives every 
one of the 12,589 titles published annually 
here. The Soviet government backs book pub- 
lishing and libraries to the hilt with money and 
with trained personnel. In preparing myself 
for National Book Week, I learned that a 
conservative estimate of our United States 
library needs must reckon with at least ten 
thousand unfilled positions. 

Thanks to the vision of library leaders, there 
is growing awareness in our state that li- 
braries are no longer remote, dusty reposi- 
tories suffused with pedantry and the musty 
smell of learning, removed from life as it is 
lived in the larger community. Special libraries 
have become invaluable to industry; Mr. Sale 
was chief librarian for United Aircraft Cor- 
poration in East Hartford. Miss Ridgway and 
many others of you here are leaders in adult 
education for citizens of all ages, all occupa- 
tions and a very broad spectrum of tastes.’ 
Our libraries have become, or are becoming, 
modern instruments of education for residents 
of modern communities. Our libraries, each 
within its budgetary limits, are becoming part 
of a well-conceived service plan, which is now, 
at long last, beginning to ‘receive financial 
support (though still meager) from federal 
and state governments. 


Library Birds at the Well of Knowledge 


Until I prepared these remarks I had never 
heard of the “library bird,” which Eric 
Partridge defines as “a tramp, a beggar, a 
down-and-outer who shelters in a library.” The 
Dictionary of the Underworld quotes Godfrey 
Irwin’s reason for the library bird’s search for 
such shelter: “In order to avoid bad weather, 


*Mr. Benton refers to Robert Sale, now librarian 
of the Connecticut State Library, and Helen Ridg- 
way, chief of the Bureau of Library Service, Con- 
necticut State Department of Education —Eb. 
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or from an honest desire to improve his mind.” 

That honest desire to improve one’s mind 
is a lust which Americans had better cultivate 
in Increasing measure. The Soviet citizens, 
young and old, have it, even though their op- 
portunities for drinking freely at the well of 
knowledge are sharply limited. 

Back in 1920 Lenin asked in a speech at 
Moscow, “Why should freedom of speech and 
freedom of the press be allowed? .. . Ideas 
are much more fatal things than guns. Why 
should any man be allowed to buy a printing 
press and disseminate pernicious opinions cal- 
culated to embarrass the government?” You 
assembled here tonight know full well why. 
The glory of our system of life is that we need 
not be afraid of any ideas, any criticisms. 
What we have reason to fear are apathy and 
disinterest in ideas. At times in history when 
intellectual inquiry has fallen into disrepute, 
libraries have been bastions against barbaric 
attack and suspicion. It is no coincidence that 
the flamboyant sabotage of Messrs. Cohn and 
Schine found their worst excesses on this 
nation’s overseas libraries. 

Capitalism is a condition, Jacques Maritain 
says, in which men have no time. Prime 
Minister Macmillan puts the paradox this 
way: “In the free world, there is no time to 
think. In the Communist world, one is not 
allowed to think. Half the world then is too 
busy, the other half too frightened.” 

In your role as librarians and friends of 
librarians you are showing us that’ we are 
never too busy to partake of the entértainment 
and wealth of the world of ideas. 

There is one great lesson we of the general 
public should learn from National Library 
Week—a realization that, in the final analysis, 





Looking forward to seeing you at 
ALA in San Francisco. 


Our Booth Is 149 


Ask for a satchel there to carry 
old shoes, lunch, cans, clothes, 
bottles, our lists, other lessts & stuff 
like that there. 

Besides you can see our 

PARAGON BINDINGS 
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the quality of our library service is up to us. 
If we agree that broadened service is neces- 
sary, we must be prepared to pay for it. We 
must be prepared to support appropriations for 
library construction, for the purchase of 
books, and for the employment of profession- 
ally trained librarians at every level. We must 
be prepared to give our librarians the rewards, 
in money and status, which will encourage 
them to continue in their splendid profession 
and which will attract qualified young people 
into the profession so that our children and 
their children may, in their day, have the 
kind of library service which a more confident, 
a more venturesome, and more secure America 
must provide. 

In this day when excitingly new and po- 
tentially dangerous knowledge and ideas are 
orbiting around the world, we cannot compla- 
cently expect our children to assume our gen- 
eration’s intellectual duties. It’s time that we 
Americans, and we Nutmeggers, embarked on 
a do-it-yourself intellectual program of our 
own. And the place to start is in our own com- 
munity libraries. 
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INVISIBLE 

GUARD 

A THICK 

CHALIENGER #122. PROTECTION 
VISIT 


In a period of steadily rising 
costs, Marador has not increased 
prices since OCT. 1952 (except 
the Penny Pincher #130). The 
same high quality at the same 
low prices for five years! 

Write for information 


BOOTH 
306 


SAN FRANCISCO 


MARADOR CORPORATION 
1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 
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At this year’s big, exciting A.L.A. exhibit 

youll see the entire publishing program 

of the American Library Association .. . 

past... present... future... 

The distinguished A.L.A. books for libraries 
published in the first half of the year... 

the entire range of A.L.A. publications, 

for every library, and every library problem... 

a glimpse of A.L.A’s important publishing projects 
for the remainder of 1958... . 


NEWLY PUBLISHED e Catalog Use Study © Integrating Li- 
brary Instruction with Classroom Teaching at Plainview Junior 
High School ¢ National Library Week Pamphlets « ACRL 
Monographs ® Code for Cataloging Music and Phonorecords 
© Historical Sets, Collected Editions and Monuments of Music 


e Subject Index to Poetry for Children and Young People 


Booths 347° 
and 348 


a 
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CATALOG USE STUDY; DIRECTOR'S REPORT 
Sidney L. Jackson; Vaclav Mostecky, ed. 80 pages. Paper, $2.25 
Reports a survey of catalog use by 5700 patrons and librarians in 39 col- 
lege, public, special and high school libraries—the first published volume to 
provide a concrete measure of the efficiency of the library card catalog. 
Results are summarized in 18 tables. 


INTEGRATING LIBRARY INSTRUCTION 

WITH CLASSROOM TEACHING 

AT PLAINVIEW JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

Elsa Berner. 120 pages. Paper, $2.75 

Outlines a three-year program of library instruction~as carried out co- 
operatively by the librarian and teachers in five departments . . . English, 
social studies, science, music, home economics. Includes course outlines 
for each department, 32 practical lesson plans. 





NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK PAMPHLETS 
Lester Asheim, ed. 16 pages each. Paper. 
5 copies, any one pamphlet, $1.25; 
10, $2; 25, $3.75; 50, $6.50; 100, $12. 

Three popularly-written pamphlets on the needs and purposes of school, 
college, public libraries... . Every Child Needs a School Library, by Mary 
Virginia Gaver . . . Books and Libraries: Tools of the Academic World, 
by Flora B, Ludington ... Fountains, Not Reservoirs: The Public Library, 
by Arthur Parsons. 


CODE FOR CATALOGING MUSIC AND PHONORECORDS 
84 pages. Paper, $2.25 
The first compilation in book form of all the cataloging rules that affect 
the music collection. Based on existing material, re-examined and rewrit- 
sae this useful cataloging tool adds an entirely new section on simplified 
rules. 


ACRL MONOGRAPHS 
This distinguished series is now distributed by the Publishing Department 
of the American Library Association. For a limited time, all titles still in 
print are offered at a special combined price—for details, and information 
on the ACRL Standing Order Plan, write the Sales Manager, American 
Library Association. .., 


HISTORICAL SETS, COLLECTED EDITIONS 
AND MONUMENTS OF MUSIC 
Ann Harriet Heyer. 496 pages. Cloth, $10.00 


A unique bibliography of published music which lists, in a single alphabet, 
virtually every major collection of music, every definitive edition, Each 
entry gives contents as well as the usual bibliographic information. 


SUBJECT INDEX TO POETRY 
FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 
Sell, Smith, O’Hoyt, Bakke, 592 pages. Cloth, $9.00 


A basic reference tool, indexing a large and admirably chosen mass of 
poetry under comprehensive subject headings. The scope of this important 
work makes it useful for adult reference. 
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Librarians: Would You Like to— 


—Send only one order and one check each year for all serial 
acquisitions both foreign and domestic. 


—Receive a generous library discount. 


—Even all of your subscriptions through a common expiration 
date. 


—Eliminate preparing an annual listing of your serial requirements. 


—Receive expert handling of Annuals, Yearbooks, Memberships, 
Transactions and other hard to keep track of continuations. 


—Receive a free Librarian's Guide listing over 3,000 titles with 
volume and index information plus subscription prices. 


—Receive a special billing date for your budget requirements. 
—Reduce the number of issues missed due to late renewals. 
—Realize additional savings by subscribing 2 or 3 years at a time. 


—Have all of your subscriptions handled by a company that has 
been specializing in Library Service for seventy years. 


Then ask about our “Till Forbidden” Library Service tailored to fit 
your special requirements at no extra charge. 


if you want the best in Library Service at competitive prices, then 
try-— 


Fe W. FAXON COMPANY, INC. 


83-91 FRANCIS STREET 
BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS 


C te 


Continuous Library Service since 1886 
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NEW BENEFITS UNDER ALA GROUP INSURANCE PLAN 


Two of the most common requests to the ALA 
Group Insurance Plan have been to include 
dependents under the optional hospital and 
surgical rider, and to provide continuation of 
the hospital and surgical coverage after the 
income protection insurance ceases. 

The ALA is pleased to annouce two new 
benefits under the ALA Group Insurance Plan, 
which will provide for such coverage. If you 
have questions about these benefits or want to 
know more about the Plan, you will be wel- 
comed at Booth 430 in the ALA exhibit area, 
located in the new Plaza Exhibit Hall, at San 
Francisco. 

The ALA Group Insurance Plan is income 
protection insurance covering accident and 
sickness, accidental death, and dismember- 
ment. All ALA personal members under age 
60 who are actively employed, earn $1000 or 
more annually, and reside or claim residence 
in the United States, its territories and posses- 
sions, Canada and Mexico, may apply for cov- 
erage. The weekly benefits for accident and 
sickness are $50 or $25, depending on whether 
the individual selects Plan A or Plan B. Both 
plans are alike except in the amount of the 
premium and the weekly benefits. For acci- 
dents the benefits commence with the first day 
of total disability and continue up to 104 
weeks. For sickness they start on the eighth 
day of illness or first day of hospitalization, 
whichever occurs first, and are payable up to 
52 weeks. Accidental death and dismember- 
ment benefits are $1000; for an additional 
annual premium of $2.00 this amount may be 
doubled. These benefits are in addition to any 
other benefits provided in the policy. 

Hospital and surgical coverage (except for 
pregnancy) is available to those covered by 
the income protection insurance plan through 
an optional rider. The new benefit will now 
make it possible to include dependents under 
this rider. Dependents are defined as spouse 
and all unmarried children from 14 days to 
age 19. The same schedule of coverage applies 
to all. The annual premium for the individual 
member for the hospital and surgical coverage 
is $36; for the member and one dependent 


$68.50; and for the member and two or more 
dependents $106.50. 

Heretofore when the ALA member retired 
or reached age 70, his income protection in- 
surance ceased and with it his coverage under 
the hospital and surgical rider. The new Senior 
ALA Hospital-Surgical Plan has now been set 
up to provide hospital-surgical coverage to 
members over age 70, to members who have 
retired from their duties prior to age 70, and 
to the member’s spouse if the member applies. 
The annual premium is $75 for the member 
and for the member and spouse, $150. The 
same schedule of coverage applies as under 
the hospital and surgical rider of the income 
protection plan; however, the days covered 
per hospital admission are limited to 31] days. 
No individual underwriting is required, nor 
is a medical examination necessary. There is, 
however, a waiting period of six months after 
the senior plan becomes effective for the indi- 
vidual before he can receive hospital or surgi- 
cal benefits for any condition for which he re- 
ceived medical treatment or advice in the 12 
months preceding the date on which his Senior 
Plan becomes effective. When members of the 
income protection plan who are already cov- 
ered by its hospital and surgical rider apply 
for the senior plan, there is no waiting period. . 

The ALA Group Insurance Plan has shown 
its value in a very short time. Initiated in No- 
vember 1956, the plan during its first year of 
operation gave protection to over 1000 mem- 
bers, paid one accidental death claim, over 
200 claims for accident or sickness, and claims 
for hospital and surgical benefits of over 
$5000. At the end of the first year one member 
had already received weekly benefits of $50 
for 16 weeks and it was estimated that his 
disability would continue for approximately 
three months more. 

Through the addition of these two new bene- 
fits for hospital and surgical coverage 1) for 
dependents under the income protection plan, 
and 2) for the retired member and spouse 
under the Senior Hospital-Surgical Plan, a 
well-rounded plan is now available that can be 
adapted to the member’s individual case. 
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The Children’s Books with 


Built-In Creative Equipment 


Fasy Reading Fascinating Subjects 
Colorful Illustrations 
Reinforced Cioth Bindings 
Handsome 4-Color Jackets 
Approved By Educators 
Attractive To Children 






TRUE BOOK SERIES 

Editorial Director: Hla Podendorf, Laboratory School, 
U. of Chicago. 2 new True Books (‘Rocks and Minerals” 
and “Schools”) now make a total of 44 in this popular 
series. Ages 6-9. Net — $1.50* 


>, a “I WANT TO BE” SERIES 
eee Editorial Consultant: Dr. Paul Witty. Author: Carla 
- Greene. 20 titles in this series. New for Fall: 1 Want 
: To Be A Doctor, ... A News Reporter, ... A Police- 
4 ale man, ...A Truck Driver. Ages 5-8. Net — $1.50* 


oe “YOU” BOOK SERIES 
ae “You and the Earth Beneath Us” by Julian May is the 
ET ge 11th book in this series. Ages 9-12. Net —- $1.50* 


x. PLUS -- 
Taaa 5 Hobby Books, 4“Tizz” Books, 28 titles in the new 
igh? aah reinforced cloth-bound Childrens Press-Maxton “Book 
a About” series, a brand new Frontiers of America series, 
>. l a broad selection of other titles. 


" avons Ake *Net Price to Schools and Libraries 
g A 






See our Display at ALA Conference -- Booth 246 


Write TODAY for complete Catalog and Price List 


Childrens Press 


Jackson & Racine, Chicago 7, Il. 
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Tours 


. . « by Mrs. Marcaret D. URDGE, head of 
the interlibrary borrowing service, University 
of California Library, Berkeley. Mrs. Uridge 
is co-chairman of the Entertainment, Visits, 
and Tours Subcommittee of the San Francisco 
Conference Local Committee. 

Since no “free” afternoon is scheduled at 
the San Francisco Conference, the Entertain- 
ment and Tours Committee has arranged for 
various afternoon tours during the week and 
for an all-day Saturday tour to the famous 
Sonoma Wine Country, which will include 
conducted trips through two of the famous 
wineries in that area, Beringers and Christian 
Brothers. Besides these special tours for the 
convention delegates and their families, there 
will be available at the Local Information 
Desk, near the Registration Desk, information 
on regular sightseeing trips such as the Har- 
bor-Bay Cruise, Mt. Tamalpais and Muir 
Woods in Marin County, and all-day tours 
to historic Monterey and Carmel, as well as 
deep-sea fishing parties from Santa Cruz. Cen- 
tral California offers a great many scenic and 
historic trips. 

The special tours, which are listed below, 
will be limited in the number of tickets availa- 
ble. In order to insure going on the tour of 
your choice, tickets should be bought at the 
Conference upon registration, They can be 
purchased at the Local Information and Tours 
Desk. All sales will close on the day previous 
to the tour, except for Tuesday’s tour, which 


WHAT TO SEE AND DO 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


will close at noon of that day. See the Official 
Conference Program for more specific details, 


A. Stanford University, Hoover Library, and 
Palo Alto Public Library, Tuesday afternoon, 
July 15. 

Two groups, one for those primarily in- 
terested in public libraries, and the other for 
those interested in the University and the 
famous Hoover Library of War, Revolution, 
and Peace. The Lane Publishing Company has 
invited this tour to be its guests at the beauti- 
ful and unusual Sunset House where their 
Sunset Magazine staff tries out their guides to 
western cooking, gardening, and home fur- 
nishings. 


B and C. Tours of San Francisco libraries, 
Thursday afternoon, July 17. 

B Tour will include the new Marina Branch 
of the San Francisco Public Library, a trip 
around the north end of the city, a stop at the 
oldest library in San Francisco—the Califor- 
nia Academy of Sciences in Golden Gate Park, 
and will end with refreshments at the Univer- 
sity of San Francisco Library and with a visit 
to the San Francisco College for Women. 

C Tour will go to the south end of the city 
via Mt. Sutro or Twin Peaks, stopping at the 
Merced Branch of the San Francisco Public 
Library in the new housing development at 
Stonestown, going on to the new campus of 
the City College of San Francisco and ending 
at the San Francisco State College Library, 
where the treasure of Italian Renaissance 
manuscripts and incunabula collected by 
Francis V. de Bellis will be on display. 


D, E, F, and G. Tours to the East Bay, Friday 
afternoon, July 18. 

These tours will cross the Oakland-San 
Francisco Bay Bridge and include a drive 
through the University of California campus. 
Tour D, the College Tour, will include a stop 
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The Merced Branch of the San Francisco Public Library, dedicated in January, is the 
twenty-fifth branch in the system. 


at the university's new Music Library and on 
to the campus, still under construction, of 
the College of Holy Names. Mills College staff 
will welcome the group for refreshments and 
a tour of their library. | 

Tours E and F will include stops at the 
University of California Library, where the 
library staff will welcome the tour members 
in the Morrison Library. Tour E will go first 
to the Radiation Laboratory, where the Beva- 
tron will be shown and atom splitting ex- 
plained (we hope, understandably). This is 
strictly limited to 120 persons, all that the 
laboratory can accommodate. 

Tour F will visit various libraries on the 
University campus, as well as the Main Li- 
brary. 

Tour G is primarily for public librarians 
who are interested in seeing the Richmond 








Cost OF VISITING IN SAN FRANCISCO 
... by ANNE M. FARRELL, head of the Public 


Relations Department, San Francisco Public 
Library. 
HOTEL PRICES 


San Francisco has been statistically brack- 
eted as one of the cities having the highest cost 
of living in the nation. This is true enough for 
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Public Library and the Oakland Public Li- 
brary. The latter will be hosts for refresh- 
ments. 


H. Sonoma Wine Country tour, all day Satur- 
day, July 19. 

Those who took a similar tour at the 1947 
Conference are still talking about it. 


J. Jackson Square Interior Decorator Studios, 
Friday afternoon, July 18. 


This is an unusual opportunity to see this 
recently revitalized section of old San Fran- 
cisco, where artists have grouped various 
kinds of shops and studios for interior decora- 
tion ranging from antiques to draperies and 
wallpapers. The shops which make no retail 
sales, are working studios and display rooms. 
Most of them are quite small and all are fasci- 
nating. 








the residents of the city—for the householder 
who pays steep rent and his wife who is quite 
appalled at the price of foodstuffs. However, 
the cost of living for the visitor is no higher 
than in any large city. Hotel prices are about 
the same as rates charged in New York, Chi- 
cago, or Washington, D.C. 


RESTAURANTS 


Hundreds of restaurants in San Francisco 
offer excellent meals of whatever price one 
wishes to pay. Dinner at the luxury hotels can 
total a staggering amount, yet in the grill 
rooms and coffee shops of these same hotels 
delicious meals may be had at agreeably low 
prices. For example, in the English Grill Room 
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of the St. Francis Hotel dinners may be 
ordered for around $3.50, and a la carte at a 
lower figure. The Squire Room at the Fairmont 
Hotel is another place to check for really fine 
food at medium prices. 

Famed Fisherman’s Wharf offers a wide 
choice of all kinds of fish dinners, and the 
charge is reasonable. At the Exposition one 
may dine exceedingly well for as little as $2.00. 
Other nearby restaurants at the Wharf—No. 
9, the Franciscan, ete., have specialities. At 
Tarantino’s, Sabella’s, and DiMaggio’s prices 
may be slightly higher, but in any event excel- 
lent meals are served. The helpings are more 
than generous—it is prudent to order a la 
carte if one is not tremendously hungry. 

Marsalli’s, at Geary and Mason, has com- 
plete dinners for $2.45—choice of steak, prime 
ribs, chicken, or fish. At the Egg and Eye, 
(German cooking) 637 Sutter Street, wiener 
schnitzel is a feature at $1.50. 

For Chinese food go to the Kuo Wah Cafe, 
950 Grant Avenue, for roast duck garnished 
with pineapple, cherries, and lechee nuts and 
topped with sesame seeds. For $3.50 this 
serves three people. 

Rare and imaginative food is offered at 
Romanoff’s, atop Nob Hill at 1075 California 
Street—a la carte items from $3.50, complete 
dinners at $4.25. 

Because of the scheduling of meetings 
at conventions it is not amiss to mention sev- 
eral fine restaurants not too far from the audi- 
torium headquarters. At Van Ness and Pacific 
(No. 47 bus, one block from the auditorium) 
the two Grison restaurants give you a choice 
of featured dinners—at the Steak House from 
$3.30 and at the Chicken House from $2.60. 
The No. 19 bus, which stops on the Larkin 
Street side of the auditorium, arrives at Polk 
and Sutter Streets in ten minutes at most. Here 
there is a choice of several fine restaurants. At 
Maye’s Oyster House, serving tasty fish din- 
ners as well as steaks and roast beef, the check 
will run around $2.50, Next door is the Tor- 
tola with Spanish and Mexican food at its best. 
A large plate dinner may cost about $1.90. 

The Rathskeller at Turk and Polk (down- 
stairs), within walking distance of the audi- 
torium, has an Old Bavaria atmosphere. Lun- 
cheon is $1.00 up and dinner $1.90 up. For a 
reasonably priced but delicious French dinner 


the Alouette is recommended. Dinners are 
from $2.85, served from 5:30 P.M. until 10:30 
P.M. except on Mondays. Take No. 19 bus to 
Sutter Street; walk one block back to 1121 
Polk. 

The restaurants mentioned were chosen at 
random; space prohibits listing all the splen- 
did eating places in San Francisco. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Transportation in San Francisco is city- 
owned. The fare on all street cars and coaches 
is 15¢, with transfer privileges. One exception, 
the Shopper’s Special, costs 5¢ with no trans- 
fers issued. This bus runs on Market Street 
chiefly, but wanders into the shopping area 
and stops at most of the downtown stores. 

Taxicabs have meters set at 50¢ for the first 
one-third mile, and will register 10¢ addi- 
tional for every third of a mile. Distances in 
downtown San Francisco are short so that 
cab fares are not excessive. 


SIGHT-SEEING TOURS 


Two sight-seeing services are available. The 
Garry Sightseeing Service, 494 Geary Street, 
offers a complete tour of the city in a Cadillac 
limousine for $5.50; a night club party for 
$11.50, starting at 8:00 p.m.; and a complete 
Chinese banquet and tour through Chinatown 
for $5.50. 

The Grey Line has a three-hour tour de luxe 
of San Francisco, for $3.65; a Chinatown after 
dark, two and one-half hours for $2.85; Oak- 
land, Berkeley, the University of California 
tour for $4.15; the Peninsula, including Stan- 
ford University, for $5.20; and other tours of 
note. 

Harbor Tours, Inc., features a cruise on the 
Bay. The one-hour cruise is $1.25; a two-hour 
cruise is offered on Saturday and Sunday and 
costs $2.50. Vessel leaves from Fisherman’s 
Wharf Pier 45. i 

The 265-foot windjammer Balclutha, built 
in 1886, is afloat at Fisherman’s Wharf Pier 
43, open daily from 10:00 a.m. until 10:00 
P.M., admission is 50¢. 

Be sure to get your free copy of the Hotel 
Greeters Guide from your hotel, and for other 
interesting events pick up a copy of Activities, 
25¢, a new periodical listing free and inexpen- 
sive Bay Area activities. 
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DREssING RIGHT FOR SAN FRANCISCO 


... by ALICE TAYLOR, senior librarian, Po- 
trero Branch, San Francisco Public Library. 

Daily weather reports for San Francisco in 
the month of July generally read, “Fog along 
the coast with gentle, variable winds.” Trans- 
lated, that forecast usually means that most of 
the city will be enfolded in fog until about ten 
or eleven o’clock in the morning. The day will 
then be clear until about two in the afternoon, 
when the variable winds will return the fog to 
engulf the city as the late night hours develop. 
This is the usual, but frequently the unusual 
happens and San Francisco will have several 
days of bright, sunny weather, never hot. 

The ever faithful suit is the answer to most 
fashion problems, especially if it can be 
dressed “up” or “down.” A lightweight top- 
coat over the suit will be handy for early 
morning meetings or evening functions. A coat 
will be necessary in the mornings and evenings 
for those who wear dresses. The cotton knits 
featured in fashion this year will prove a boon 
to the traveler to San Francisco. Jacket dresses 
of sheer wool or jersey are also an asset. Dark 
cottons are worn from spring to fall by many 
San Francisco women, but the pastels and sun 
dresses are not quite appropriate. Keep the 
wind in mind and follow the fashion trend for 
slim skirts. Most meetings will probably be 


held in the Civic Center, which is one of the 
windiest sections. 

For evening you may dress as gayly and 
femininely as you wish. San Francisco women 
never store their furs, so if your is handy, 
bring it along for the cool evenings. No matter 
how classic, chic, or frivolous your dress or 
suit may be, you will need a coat to keep you 
warm. 

Your accessories we leave to your own dis- 
cretion with a few bits of advice. Picture hats 
are hardly worth the trouble of bringing and 
white shoes will immediately mark you a 
tourist. Remember, too, that San Francisco is 
a city of hills and you will be walking over 
many of them. Bring along the kind of shoes 
that your feet require for constant use, and 
save the “barefoot” shoes for the glamorous 
evening events. 

Weather also dictates the policy for the 
man’s wardrobe and most San Francisco men 
wear the same business suits the year round. 
So whatever you have been wearing in your 
part of the country this spring will be just 
the thing for San Francisco in J uly. Seldom do 
men find a topcoat necessary, but those who 
are accustomed to a much warmer climate 
might find a lightweight one useful on a foggy 
evening. 

For the postconference tourists, a few sug- 
gestions. Those heading for Hawaii will find 
summer cottons and brief sandals the basis of 
their wardrobe. The coat which you will 
probably need as you leave San Francisco will 
be replaced in the Islands by a light stole or 
sweater for evening use. 


ADULT EDUCATION IN THE SAN FRANCISCO AREA 


`. . This review is based largely on material 
supplied to the Adult Services Division by 
Perer T. Conmy, chairman, Adult Education 
Committee, California Library Association, with 
additional information from DALTON Howatt, 
Coordinator, Adult Education Division, San 
Francisco Public Schools, and WILuiAM P. 
GoLDEN, JR., Coordinator of Extension Services, 
San Francisco State College. 

Although, according to Dr. Conmy, library 
adult education did not reach the San Francisco 
Bay Area until after World War II, California 
was one of the first states to establish a state- 
wide, state-supported program of adult education. 
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It began in San Francisco in 1856 as an out- 
growth of the formation of the famous vigilance 
committee, when a few public spirited teachers 
volunteered their services to run an evening 
elementary school. These men, Protestants all, 
obtained from the Catholic archbishop permission 
to operate their school in the basement of the 
cathedral on California Street.‘ After several 


1 This church, though no longer a cathedral, still 
stands, being one of the oldest buildings in down- 
town San Francisco. It was gutted by the fire of 
1906, but restored later, the original walls remaining 
intact. 
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months the school proved its worth, and the 
Board of Education took it over. This Lincoln 
Evening School, famous in San Francisco edu- 
cational history, grew by 1900 to an enrollment 
of 6258. 

In 1879 evening elementary and high-school 
classes were authorized by the new California 
state constitution, and in 1907 a decision by the 
Supreme Court of California upheld the right of 
all public evening high schools to a share of the 
state school apportionment. In this same year the 
Civic Center Act authorized the use of school 
property for meetings for the discussion of edu- 
cational, political, and economic problems. For- 
ums, conducted as a series of meetings, early be- 
came a prevalent method of adult education, 
receiving added stimulation during the Federal 
Emergency Education program in the thirties. To- 
day, according to the Handbook on Adult Educa- 
tion in California, “Public education is not com- 
plete unless full provision is made in the program 
for the education needed by adults,” and further, 
“a community-wide program is essential to the 
healthy preservation and development of demo- 
cratic life. . . . Local public schools have a 
prime responsibility for promoting and conduct- 
ing a major share of the adult education pro- 
gram.” 

In 1945 San Francisco reorganized her adult 
education program. Classes and other activities 
are centered in four adult schools, supplemented 
by many neighborhood agencies.2 Although a 
major part of the program is devoted to academic 
subjects (26.5 per cent), commercial courses 
(13.2 per cent), and Americanization classes 
(19.3 per cent), the trend is toward the informal, 
and toward subjects of general interest as op- 
posed to the vocational or academic. Parent edu- 
cation, for example, receives special attention and 
is carried on with the active cooperation of a 
wide range of health and welfare agencies, by 
means of courses, workshops, forums, parent 
study-observation groups, leadership training, 
programs in child-care centers, etc. 

A feature of the work of the Adult Education 
Division of the San Francisco Public Schools 
is its work with the handicapped and hospital- 
ized. More than 10 per cent of its program is 
devoted to work with the tubercular, the men- 
tally retarded, the blind, and the deaf. Attention 
is given to the needs of the older person, with 


* Benjamin Franklin Adult School, 750 Eddy 
Street; Galileo Adult School, 150 Bay Street; Marina 
Adult School, 3500 Fillmore Street; and Mission 
Adult School, 18th & Dolores’ Street, 
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special classes at such centers as the Laguna 
Honda Home for the Aged and the San Francisco 
Senior Center. Subjects range from basic skills 
for the mentally retarded to a wide range of 
courses aimed at rehabilitation, and extend to 
drama instruction for the blind. 

A number of institutions of higher learning 
in the Bay Area, such as the Extension Division 
of the University of California, make courses 
available without admission requirement or aca- 
demic credit. San Francisco State College will 
begin to operate a downtown center in San 
Francisco with the start of the Fall 1958 
semester. A major facet of its program will con- 
sist of short courses, institutes, workshops, and 
conferences of both a credit and non-credit 
nature, specifically related to the needs of the 
adult community. Stanford University has an 
annual alumni conference with lectures and dis- 
cussions on important topics, and special con- 
ferences for businessmen, while the University 
of San Francisco, through its School of Labor 
Management, frequently offers discussion of labor 
problems. 

With this trend toward the informal, libraries 
of the area are initiating programs of their own, 
as well as supplementing those of other agencies 
by providing facilities and materials. In 1949, the 
Oakland Public Library was the first to have a 
librarian assigned to work exclusively with the 
library’s adult education program. Today, its 
activities include Great Books discussions and 
also discussions of problems of community in- 
terest, work with senior citizens, film programs, 
lecture series, provisions of space for classes of 
the Oakland Public Schools and University Ex- 
tension, adult education information and referral 
service, speaker resources, and both play pro- 
duction and Shakespeare reading groups. 

Museums of the area have developed a number 
of valuable programs. Examples are the film and 
lecture programs of the Oakland Art Museum 
and Qakland Public Museum, both of which 
are under the Public Library. The work of edu- 
cational TV station KQED is also outstanding, 
as is that of the unique radio station, KPFA, in 
Berkeley, which received one of this year’s 
Peabody awards. 

Dr. Conmy comments that San Francisco and 
the Bay Area have moved a great distance in the 
field of adult education in the century that has 
followed the voluntary evening school of 1856. 
Along with this evolution he sees a concomitant 
rising educational level in the community which 
is in itself a dominant factor In giving to men 
and women the interest to delve informally into 
many forms of human knowledge. 
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PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 
TO ALA CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS 


A Report of the Committee on Constitution and Bylaws 


As a result of suggestions by the executive sec- 
retary, the president, and other officers, staff, 
and members, and of its own reviewing of the 
Constitution and Bylaws, the Committee offers 
the following amendments which it proposes for 
consideration at the San Francisco Conference. 
Additions are italicized, deletions inserted in 
[square brackets]. 


l. Amend Article HI, Section 1, first sentence 
of the Constitution as follows: 

Any person, library or other [institution] organiza- 
tion interested in library [work] service and librarian- 
ship may become a member upon payment of the 
dues provided for in the Bylaws. 


The substitution of “organization” for “insti- 
tution” is in recognition of the fact that the ALA 
membership includes many societies and associa- 
tions which cannot be referred to as imstitutions. 
The substitution of “library service and librar- 
ianship” for “library work” is in conformity with 
the Bylaws, Article VI, Section 2(a), and is 
more expressive of ALA’s broad purposes. 


2. Amend Article IV of the Constitution to 
read: 


Article IV. Divisions and Round Tables 


Sec. 1. Divisions and round tables of the Associa- 
tion may be organized and supported as provided in 
the Bylaws. 


The purpose of this addition is to recognize 
the round tables in the Constitution as well as 
in the Bylaws. 


3. Delete Sections 2-3 of Article V of the Con- 
stitution. As will be noted below in No: 18, 
these provisions for votes by institutional mem- 
bers and for quorum belong in the Bylaws, and 
should be added thereto as Sections 5-6 of Arti- 
cle II. 


4. Amend Article VI, Section I{a) of the 
Constitution as follews: 


The Council of the American Library Association 


shall be the governing body of the Association Land 
all powers of the Association ‘not otherwise provided 
for in the Constitution and Bylaws of the Association 
shall be vested in the Council]. 


In the opinion of the Committee, the clause 
which it proposes for deletion is redundant and 
confusing. Actually, all powers not otherwise 
provided for are vested in the membership. 


5. There have been apparent conflicts in the 
Constitution and Bylaws as to the policy-making 
authority of the divisions, of the Council, and of 
the membership. The Committee proposes that 
Article VI, Sections 2{b) and 6 of the Bylaws 
be amended as shown below in No. 23, and 
that Article VI, Section 1(b) of the Constitution 
be amended as follows: 


The Council shall determine all policies of the 
Association; except that it shall delegate to the sev- 
eral divisions authority for determination of policies 
falling within the fields assigned to them, subject to 
review by the Council at any time. [And its] Deci- 
sions of the Council shall be binding upon the As- 
sociation, except as provided in Section 4(c) of this 
Article, 


6. Amend Article VI, Section 3 of the Con- 
stitution by deleting “twenty-five” and substitut- 
ing “seventy-five.” It has been argued that a 
quorum of twenty-five councilors is excessively 
small. A general meeting requires a quorum of 
approximately 1 per cent of the entire member-. 
ship, or less than 10 per cent of those registered 
at an annual conference. However, for an elected 
body of representatives, each of whom must ac- 
cept nomination in writing and has a personal 
duty to be in attendance at Council meetings, 
a quorum approximating, if not reaching, a ma- 
jority of its membership ought to be required. 
Twenty-five persons should not be empowered 
to govern an Association of over 20,000 mem- 
bers. i 


7. Amend Article VI, Section 4(a) of the Con- 
stitution as follows: 
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The Association by a [majority] vote [of those 
present] at a meeting held during an annual con- 
ference may refer any matter to the Council with 
recommendations and may require the Council to 
report on such matter at any specified session of the 
Association. 


As it now stands, the paragraph can be inter- 
preted as meaning a vote by a majority of those 
present at a membership meeting (which would 
require that abstentions be counted as noes), 
or as a vote by a majority of the members 
registered at the conference. Since all votes are 
majority votes unless otherwise specified, the 
paragraph may be simplified and clarified as 
proposed. 


8. Amend first two sentences of Article VII, 
Section 2 of the Constitution as follows: 


The Executive Board shal] report on its activities 
[promptly to the Council] not later than the next 
meeting of the Council. The Executive Board shall 
act for the Council in the [interpretation and] ad- 
ministration of established policies and programs. 


The word “promptly” would seem unneces- 
sarily vague if this provision were invoked by 
a complaining party. Since the next Council 
meeting after an action by the Executive Board 
is both the earliest opportunity for submitting 
a report for approval and the latest for sub- 
mitting it promptly, the provision should be 
changed. 

A more serious objection must be raised to 
the word “interpretation.” If the proposed au- 
thority for the Executive Board to act for the 
Council in the interpretation of established 
policies and programs is solely to serve the pur- 
pose of their administration, the provision is 
redundant, since it is obvious that administration 
of a policy is not possible without interpreting 
it. If the purpose of the provision, however, is 
to give the Executive Board the sole authority 
to interpret the resolutions of the Council for 
the Council, the Council would thereby be de- 
prived of its authority to review and to overrule 
the Executive Board, since it would be powerless 
to ovérrule the “interpretation” of its own poli- 
cies by the Executive Board. However one may 
be inclined to interpret this ambiguous provision, 
it is bound to give rise to frictions and conflicts. 


9. In November 1957 the Executive Board 
agreed that the title of the Executive Secretary 
should be changed to Executive Director. To 
make this strictly legal, the latter phrase should 
be substituted for the former in the following 
sections of the Constitution: Article VIII, Sec- 
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tion 1 (twice), Section 2 (three times). Similar 
changes proposed for the Bylaws are noted be- 
low in No. 19. 


10. Amend Article X, Section 1 of the Consti- 
tution as follows: 


The Council may by vote affiliate with the Ameri- 
can Library Association any national [society] or- 
ganization having purposes similar to those of the 
American Library Association. The dues of affiliated 
[societies] organizations shall be as provided in the 
Bylaws. 


The reason for this change is the same as for 
the similar change proposed in Article III, in 
No. 1 above. 


ll. Delete the second sentence of Article XI, 
Section 1 of the Constitution: “Any Bylaw may 
be suspended by a three-fourths vote of those 
present and voting at a meeting of the Associa- 
tion held during an annual conference.” Add a 
new Section 2: 


Sec. 2. Any rule may be suspended at a meeting of 
the Association by a three-fourths vote of those pres- 
ent and voting. 


A provision permitting the suspension of by- 
laws is significant only when bylaws include rules 
for the conduct of meetings, since rules can be 
suspended only for the duration of the meeting 
during which they were suspended. Inasmuch as 
our Bylaws are limited to rules on the structure 
and organization of the Association, this provision 
is out of place. Since it seems to convey an au- 
thority without actually doing so, it is likely to be 
misinterpreted and should be deleted. However, 
it would be proper to insert a second section to 
the effect that any rule may be suspended at a 
meeting by a three-fourths vote; this is the place 
where it logically belongs and where it would be 
meaningful. 


12. Neither Article XI nor Article XII of the 
Constitution makes provision for prior notice to 
the membership before it is called upon to 
ratify amendments to the Constitution and By- 
laws. The Committee proposes that Article XI, 
Section ] be amended as follows: 


Bylaws may be adopted and amended by vote of 
the Association upon written report of the Executive 
Board or Council or of a [special] committee ap- 
pointed by the Association to report thereon. At least 
one month’s written notice shall be given to the Asso- 
ciation of the text of proposed new Bylaws or amend- 
ments, 


The Committee proposes further that Article 
XII of the Constitution be amended by addition 
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of the following sentence: 


If a vote at a meeting is ordered, at least one 
month’s written notice shall be given to the Associa- 
tion of the text of the proposed amendment. 


The Committee is aware that passage of this 
amendment means that a full year (three meet- 
ings) will be required to amend the Constitution, 
but it sees no reasonable alternative, and it 
considers the lack of provision for sufficient 
notice entirely undemocratic. 


The preceding are all proposals for amend- 
ment of the Constitution, and will be presented 
to the Council for first reading at the San Fran- 
cisco Conference. If approved, they must then be 
presented to the Council again at Midwinter 
Meeting, 1959, before referral to the membership 
for ratification. 

The remaining proposals are all for amendment 
of the Bylaws. They will be presented to the 
membership by this Committee acting as a special 
committee in accordance with Article XI of the 
Constitution. 


13. Amend Article I, Section 1(g) by deleting 
the word “institutions” and substituting therefor 
the word “organizations.” The purpose is the 
same as for the proposed similar amendments to 
Article ITI and Article X, Section 1 of the Con- 
stitution, in Nos. 1 and 10 above. 


14. Amend Article I, Section 1(i) as follows: 


(i) Continuing Members—those persons who have 
had twenty-five years of consecutive membership in 
the Association, who have been permanently retired 
from service, and who have applied for [and been 
elected to] such membership for life [by the Execu- 
tive Board]. 


This amendment is offered because it is felt 
by the Executive Board to be superfluous for 
it to elect continuing members who have met the 
requirements for such membership. 


15. Amend Article I, Section 2 as follows: 


All members of the Association shall have the 
right to vote. [and] All members except those be- 
coming life members before 1939 shall be eligible for 
two divisional memberships (one in a type-of-library 
division and one in a type“of-activity division) without 
the payment of additional dues to the Association. 
Members of the Association may become members of 
more than two divisions upon payment of [an] ad- 
ditional [fee] dues of $2.00 for each additional divi- 
sion. The divisions shall have the right to impose 
additional fees upon their members. Only personal 
members shall have the right to hold office. ... 


The statement of restriction as to divisional 
membership by pre-1939 life members merely 
codifies existing practice, which is already indi- 
cated in the same section under the heading 
“Life Members.” The revisions as to dues pay- 
ment are presented in order to clarify an appar- 
ent conflict between this section and Article VI, 
Section 6, which states that “a division may... 
charge additional fees.” 


16. Amend the same section under “Institu- 
tional Members” as follows: 


l. ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, Membership Direc- 
tory [and periodical publications of the Divisions of 
which they are a member, 10% disccunt on standing 
orders for ALA publications], and appropriate head- 
quarters services shall be available to libraries and 
library schools... . 


Division periodical publications are a per- 
quisite of many other kinds of memberships. 
10% discount on standing orders is granted to 
individual librarians as well as to institutions. 
Inclusion of both these in a list of institutional 
membership perquisites tends to imply that 
other members do not get them. 


17. Amend the final sentence of Article I, 
Section 3 as follows: 


The Executive Board shall have the authority to 
make adjustments in the scale of dues for foreign 
members and for cases not clearly covered in Section 
2. 
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The present $3.00 dues for foreign members 
was established by the Executive Board upon 
somewhat shaky legal ground, since there is no 
reason, as the Bylaw now stands, to consider 
foreign members as a special case not covered 
by Section 2. The amendment will give a direct 
legal basis for the Board’s action. 


18. Amend Article II by the addition of two 
new sections, 5 and 6, which at present are Sec- 
tions 2-3 of Article 5 of the Constitution: 


Sec, 5. Votes by Institutional Members, The vote of 
an institutional member shall be cast by the duly 
designated representative whose credentials are filed 
with the executive director. If there shall be no such 
person designated, or if at any meeting such person 
be not present, the vote may be cast by the chief ex- 
ecutive officer of such institution and by no one else. 

Sec. 6. Quorum, Two hundred members shall con- 
stitute a@ quorum. 


19. As in No. 9 above, substitute “executive 
director” for “executive secretary” in the follow- 
ing: Article III, Section 2(c), Section 3(b) 
(twice), Section 4(b) (twice), Section 5; Arti- 
cle IV, Section 1(b) (twice). 
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20. Amend Article III, Section 6(b) as fol- 
lows: 


Such committee shall nominate annually candidates 
for two members of the Executive Board for four-year 
terms for election by the Council [and] from among 
the [voting] members of the Council who are serv- 
ing by virtue of election to it, as provided in Article 
IV, Section 2(a} and (6) of the Bylaws, and who 
have served at least one year immediately preceding 
their prospective terms as Executive Board members. 
Upon election to the Executive Board the member 
shall continue to serve as a member of the Council 
for the duration of [his term on the Executive Board] 
the term for which he was elected to the Council and 
thereafter as a voting member ex officio for the dura- 
tion of the term for which he was elected to the Ex- 
ecutive Board. 


This amendment clarifies whether a member 
of Council elected to the Board must have served 
at least a year immediately before election or 
at any time in the past. It clearly limits such 
election to councilors who have been elected to 
Council by the ALA or by a chapter and ex- 
cludes persons who are councilors because they 
have been elected presidents of divisions. It also 
clarifies the Council membership status of a Board 
member whose elected term as a councilor has 
expired. 


21. The Executive Board has asked for an 
amendment which, while retaining the principle 
of limiting to 96 the number of Council members 
elected by the membership, would not penalize 
growing divisions whose representation cannot 
be increased while the councilors elected upon 
nomination of divisions which have lost represen- 
tation serve out the terms to which they were 
elected. The Committee recommends that Article 
III, Section 1(e) be amended as follows: 


Such committee also shall place on the ballot, in 
blocked groups without indication of their divisional 
representation, candidates for twelve or more mem- 
bers of the Council to be nominated by the divisions 
as provided in Article IV. 


That, Article IV, Section 2(b) be amended as 
follows: 


Ninety-six or more councilors shall be elected by 


the Association at large, twenty-four or more being 
elected each year. ... 


That Article IV, Section 2(e) be amended as 
follows: 


The Council shall apportion forty-eight member- 
ships to the divisions in proportion to the number 
of members in each division, and shall reapportion 
them [periodically] every second year as required by 
changing memberships, but shall provide that each 
division shall have at Jeast one membership. The 
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number of councilors serving at any one time may be 
greater than the number upon which apportionment 
is based under the following circumstances: when, as 
a result of reapportionment, a division gains one or 
more memberships, it shall nominate candidates to 
such offices for the next election; but when a division 
loses one or more memberships, its representation 
shall be reduced through the normal expiration of the 
terms of the councilors previously elected upon its 
nomination. 


22. There has been confusion concerning dual 
membership on the Council. To clarify the situ- 
ation, the Committee recommends the addition 
to Article IV, Section 2, of a new paragraph: 


(f) No person shall serve as a regularly elected 
member of the Council representing more than one 
group; except, however, that a person who is a mem- 
ber by virtue of being president or president-elect 
of a division, as provided in paragraph (c), may 
simultaneously be a regularly elected member ac- 
cording to paragraph (a) or paragraph (b), but 
such person shall have but one vote; and except that 
a person who is a member as provided in paragraph 
(d) may simultaneously be a regularly elected mem- 
ber and/or a member by virtue of being president or 
president-elect of a division, and such person shall 
have but one vote. 


23. As noted in No. 5 above, there are ap- 
parent conflicts as to the policy-making authority 
of divisions. The same applies to round tables. 
Clarification is also needed as to the right of 
divisions, round tables, and committees to spend 
money. The Committee proposes the following: 
first, amend Article VI, Section 2(b) as follows: 


A division shall have authority to act for the 
[ALA] Association as a whole on any matter de- 
termined by the Council to be the responsibility of 
the division; except that the Council shall have the 
right to review such actions. Adoption of policies and 
standards by a division in the name of the Associa- 
tion shall be reported to the Council prior to their 
promulgation. The division shall have the privilege of 
asking the Council to consider and adopt such poli- 
cies as would, in the division’s opinion, be strength- 
ened by. such adoption. 


Second, amend Article 6, Section 8 as follows: 


No division [may] shall incur expense on behalf 
of the Association unless authorized to do so, nor 
shall any division commit the Association by any 
declaration of policy except in such matters as have 
been determined by the Council to be the responsi- 
bility of the division. 


Third, amend Article VII, Section 1(b) by de- 
leting the present text, “Round tables shall not 
undertake any activities that require financial 
support from the Association and shall not be 
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authorized to represent the Association,” and 
substituting the following: 


No round table shail incur expense on behalf of 
the Association unless authorized to do so, nor shall 
any round table commit the Association by any dec- 
aration of policy. 


Fourth, add to Article IX a new Section 9: 


No committee shall incur expense on behalf of 
the Association unless authorized to do so, nor shall 
any committee commit the Association by any decla- 
ration of policy. 


24. It has been pointed out that, while Article 
V, Section 2 of the Bylaws permits chapters of 
ALA to admit members who are not members of 
ALA, the same permission is not spelled out for 
regional or local groups affiliated with divisions 
or round tables, even though the Resources and 
Technical Services Division and the Junior Mem- 
bers Round Table, to name just two examples, 
do have such afhliated groups. The Committee 
proposes, therefore, that Article VI, Section 4 
be amended by insertion of a new paragraph (c), 
as follows: 


A division may affiliate with itself regional, state, 
or local groups interested in the same field of library 
service or librarianship. Such groups may admit mem- 
bers who are not members of the division or of the 
Association. 


It further pruposes the insertion of a new Sec- 
tion 4 under Article VII, with the present Sec- 
tion 4 being renumbered as 5: 


A round table may affiliate with itself regional, 
state, or local groups interested in the same field of 
library service or librarianship. Such groups may 
admit members who are not members of the round 
table or of the Association. 


25. At the Kansas City Conference, the Coun- 
cil, upon recommendation of the Committee on 
Organization, asked this Committee to offer an 
amendment to Article IX, Section l(a), and the 
following is proposed: 

There shall be a Committee on Appointments, to 
be comprised of the presidents-elect of the divisions 
and the president-elect of the Association, who shall 
serve as chairman, to advise the [Executive Board] 
president-elect of the Association on nominations for 
committee appointments. 


26. Upon recommendation of PEBCO, the 
Executive Board at Kansas City approved the 
addition to PEBCO’s membership of the ALA 
treasurer, in order to provide continuity to 
PEBCO. It is proposed that Article IX, Section 
l(b) be amended as follows: 
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There shall be a Committee on Program Evalua- 
tion and Budget, to be comprised of the immediate 
past presidents of the divisions, the president-elect 
and the treasurer of the Association, and the im- 
mediate past president, who shall serve as chairman. 


27. At Midwinter 1958 the Council approved 
a recommendation of the Committee on Organiza- 
tion that “Article IX of the Bylaws be amended 
to give the Committee on Organization authority 
to recommend to Council for approval a change 
in the length of term of standing committee 
membership as may be needed in special cases.” 
The following amendment to Article IX, Section 
2(b) is proposed: 


The Council, upon recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Organization, may establish other standing 
committees to consider matters of the Assocation that 
require continuity of attention by the members. The 
Committee on Organization shall recommend the 
name and size of each such committee, Unless other- 
wise recommended by the Committee on Organiza- 
tion and approved by the Council, members of stand- 
ing committees shall be appointed for terms of two 
years, and [they], may be reappointed for a second 
and third but not a fourth consecutive term; but in 
no case shall a person serve on a committee for 
longer than six consecutive years. Appointments shall 
be made in such manner that there shall not be in 
any one year a complete change of membership. [The 
terms of approximately one third of the members 
shall expire each year.] 


28. At the Kansas City Conference, the Coun- 
cil, upon recommendation of the Committee on 
Organization, asked this Committee to offer an 
amendment to Article IX, Section 2(c), and the 
following is proposed: 


Subcommittees of standing committees may be es- 
tablished by the committees in cooperation with the 
divisions. When the functions of a subcommittee 
would fall within the scope of a single division that 
division shall appoint the committee to carry them 
out and to serve as a subcommittee of the ALA com- 
mittee; such subcommittee shall report to the ap- 
pointing division for information and to the parent 
committee for action. When the functions would not 
fall within the scope of a single division, the sub- 
committee shall be appointed by [the Executive Board 
upon recommendation from the Committee on Ap- 
pointments] and report to the parent committee. 


ALA Committee on Constitution and Bylaws 


RaLrpu T. ESTERQUEST 
KATHARINE M. HOLDEN 

Donarp E. THOMPSON 

STANLEY L. WEST 

BENJAMIN A. CUSTER, chairman 
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THE A-V CIRCUIT 





by Shirley Ellis 


The precept implied in “community-centered 
library” has been translated into practice by the 
Rochester (N.Y.) Public Library in two projects. 
By pooling resources and talent- the Audio- 
Visual Department and the Rochester Junior 
League established a film program service for 
shut-ins. With the cooperation of the Rochester 
Council of Social Agencies the department 
planned and presented a six-month series of 
health films for personnel of some sixty agencies 
in the area directly or indirectly concerned with 
health. 


FILMS FOR SHUT-INS 


The film service for shut-ins was inaugurated 
in April 1956 when, on the basis of the ex- 
perience of a St. Louis group, the Junior League 
decided to sponsor a similar project. They re- 
cruited volunteers, bought a light-weight pro- 
jector, and learned how to operate it. The 
Audio-Visual Department trained projectionists 
among the volunteers, provided storage space for 
the projector; selected and booked films. Arrange- 
ments were made for films and the projector to 


be picked up at the department before each 
program and returned there afterwards. 

Today 25 volunteers present monthly programs 
at 18 institutions such as nursing homes, homes 
for the aged, and the county infirmary. To the 
patients the programs mean a great deal. The 
League is very enthusiastic about the project 
and is ready to expand it and purchase additional 
equipment as soon as more volunteers are avail- 
able. From the library point of view, the service 
means extension of the use of the film collection. 
Norman Moore, head of the audio-visual depart- 
ment, mentions only one problem encountered: 
the physical arrangements in institutions some- 
times present difficulties in terms of setting up 
equipment, darkening the room, and obtaining 
sources of power. In regard to training people 
who have had no experience with projection, he 
feels it was accomplished more easily and rapidly 
than anticipated. 

The Rochester venture contains the seed of an 
idea which could be transplanted to other 
libraries. Groups of many kinds-~-men’s service 
organizations, women’s clubs, auxiliaries and 
church guilds—might be interested in under- 
taking such a project, adapting it to the needs 
and size of the community and the resources of 
the library. It is possible that slides, or records 


Solve Your Record, Microfilm and 16 MM Film 


Storage Problems 


DISCABINETS 


All metal Sectional Discabinets with our complete Cataloging System is 
the most EFFICIENT, PRACTICAL and ECONOMICAL method for Filing, 
Protecting Recordings and Transcriptions. Made in Four Sizes for 7”, 10”, 
12” and 16” Records. Also available in Double Door Cabinets with Lock 
for 10” and 12” records or combination of 10” and 12” up to 540 records. 


COPYRIGHTED PATENTED 


NOW LOW COST STORAGE 


ADD-A-UNIT MICROFILM CABINET 


Cabinets are All Metal, Sectional and Ideal for the 
growing MICROFILM LIBRARY. Order cabinets as 
required and stack with original installation, Ver- 
tically or Horizontally. 


Each cabinet has Ball Bearing action drawer with 
THREE: compartments and card holders for indexing. 
Capacity 69 Microfilm boxes. 
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BROCHURES AND PRICES 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


VISIT US AT ALA BOOTH 415 
WALLACH & ASSOCIATES 


1589 ADDISON RD., CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 
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mera. FILM SEPARATOR RACKS 

Designed to fit your standard book shelving: 
35” long, Capacity 25 Reels or Cans for 400’ 
through 1600’, Available in 29” and 48” lengths. 
Equipped with rubber feet for use on Desk or Table. 


MEMBER 
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of plays, Broadway musicals, and classical music, 


could be used as program material rather than 
films. 


THE SPECIALIZED PREVIEW 


The series of health films was presented to 
acquaint professionals in the field with films 
available from or being considered for purchase 
by the department. Through the Rochester Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies and the library, a Health 
Advisory Committee was established. The Health 
Film Subcommittee of the latter group under- 
took responsibility for the series, planning semi- 
monthly programs, on Thursdays from 12:30 to 
2:00 P.M., about specific topics—dental health, 
nutrition, mental health. A person working in a 
corresponding field introduced each program, 
offered suggestions for use, and presided over a 
brief evaluative discussion of every film. Ranging 
from an attendance of 15 (dental health) to 90 
(mental health), the audience included school 
and visiting nurses, dentists, doctors, industrial 
health workers, and P.T.A. program chairmen. 
Subsequently the use of health films, especially 
by public health nurses and P.T.A. groups, in- 
creased. 

When the series was terminated in January 
because of the pressure of other projects and 
declining attendance, a one-day Health Film 
Institute was scheduled for March. Organized 
by topic and presented by health specialists as 
the series had been, the institute featured four 
one-and-a-half-hour sessions, with half-hour 
breaks between each, on general health and 
safety, family relations, dental health and nu- 
trition, mental health and retardation. Since the 
institute was to be not only a preview presenta- 
tion but a demonstration of use, an orientation and 
training session was held beforehand for all 
chairmen and their assistants. The audience was 
free to come and leave as they chose, and re- 
flected the same pattern of interest as in the 
earlier series. The program of six films on dental 
health and nutrition had an average attendance 
of 25; the three films on mental health and 
retardation had an average of 71. 

As opposed to programs for the general public, 
both the series and the institute represent pro- 
grams deliberately designed for a relatively small 
but very important segment of patrons who will 
have the need and occasion to use films in their 
work with the community. The same approach 
might be used in other subject areas—e.g., 
juvenile delinquency, race relations, child care— 
to provide previews for potential users, and to 
obtain the opinion of subject specialists on films 
being considered for purchase. 
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AND GADGETS 


BRODAC, Bro-Dart’s new automatic charging 
system, is now in production and available to 
libraries for sale or rental. Several libraries are 
already using the Brodac system and, according 
to the manufacturer, are well pleased with the 
results. Brodac features an immediate, life size, 
visible record of the charge—including name and 
address of borrower, book title, author, transac- 
tion number, and date. Eliminated are book 
slipping, book card filing, numerical registration, 
locating reader’s name and address, and typing 
of overdues. Copies of the charge records can be 
made right on the machine, slipped into window 
envelopes, and mailed without typing. The ma- 
chine itself is compact and handsome. It becomes 
a part of the charging desk, or stands alone as 
an attractive console. Bro-Dart Industries, 59 E. 
Alpine St., Newark 5, N.J. 

AUTOMATIC FIRE DETECTION and alarm, now in 
production, is designed to provide protection 
under a number of adverse conditions. It will 
shift automatically to a stand-by battery power 
supply in case òf main power failure and will 
function if the wiring circuit has been grounded 
or broken. 

Included in the system is a specially designed 
control panel containing numbered indicating 
lights to show at a glance the zone in which a 
fire exists, a number of thermostat-size fire 
detectors, a fire warning device, and at least 
one manual fire alarm station. 

The detectors will sound an alarm if the 
temperature rises at an abnormal rate, or ex- 
ceeds 30-40 degrees more heat than normal. 

An additional feature for libraries is a Master 
Control Panel which will allow an observer to 
spot instantly the area of the stacks or room in 
which a fire has started. This is a low-voltage 
system which can be installed in either new or 
existing buildings and wiring need not be in 
conduit. 

For detailed information, write to Minneapolis- 
Honeywell, Commercial Division, 2753 Fourth 
Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Warre Ink, that will mark any surface... 
wood, cloth, metal, or plastic is now available. It 
dries easily, resists flaking off, and does not 
smudge or smear when coated with shellac or 
lacquer. Demco Library Supplies, 2120 Fordem 
Ave., Madison 1, Wis.: 89 Wallace St., New 
Haven 2, Conn. 
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FOR MAXIMUM BOOK RETURN CONVENIENCE 
FRONT VIEW 












REAR VIEW 


STEEL HOUSING >t 5 
16 Gauge |} FRONT 
FINISH 


Alumilited 
Aluminum 
or Bronze 









STAINLESS STEEL 
CHUTE 





SLOW DOWN 
PROJECTION 


Delivers books ina a position 

The Standard Model 1112SD ‘DROPOSITORY’ unit consists of three 
basic sections: (1) The FRONT FRAME with engraved words “BOOK 
DEPOSITORY” (2) The “fish proof” DEPOSIT HOPPER and DOOR 
(3) The HOUSING with “baffle fingers” and “stainless steel chute.” Can 
be installed in a wall or door, and adapted for other special applications. 













‘DROPOSITORY” gravity- sete CONVEYOR moves books re the 
point of deposit in a straight line, or at 90° angles. Also stores books, and 
can serve as, or in lieu of, book trucks, and is portable, being made up in 
5’ lengths to fit your special requirements. 


he 
DROPosiTory, 


GRANDVIEW, MISSOURI 





Look for ua in Booth 424! Weill be looking for Yow! 
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Jor DUMB WAITERS » BOOK 


Representatives of the LIFTS » MONEY LIFTS - 
RECORD CARRIERS 


Write for catalogs, specs, details 


H. R. Huntting Company 
29 Worthington Street 


Springfield 3, Mass. 


are looking forward to seeing you 
at the. 
AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 


San Francisco, California 
July 13-19, 1958 


We invite you to visit us at 


BOOTH 121 





oo D.A. MATOT, INC. | 
-1533 W. Altgeld Lincoln 9-2177 Chicago 14, h e 
For Quality Library Binding 
Call Your The College Bindery 
So. Lancaster, Mass. 
UNITED LIBRARY BINDERY Shenandoah Valley Bindery 


New Market, Virginia 


Capital City Bookbindery 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


School Service Bindery 
Columbus, Wisconsin 


Maplewood Bookbindery 
Hutchinson, Minn. 


Berrien Bindery 
Berrien Springs, Mich. 


Angwin Book Bindery 
Angwin, California 


Golden Rule Bindery 
Escondido, California 


RE PG Sew hake age Pn RD Brae 


The College Place Bindery 
College Place, Washington 
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SCARECROW PRESS BOOKS 





Just published 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION IN LIBRARIES 


By Kathleen B. Stebbins $6.00 
HISTORY OF THE BOOK 
By Sven Dahl. tr. by John Lund, illus. $6.00 


BIOGRAPHICAL DIRECTORY OF THE USSR 
compiled by the Institute for the Study of 


the USSR $16.06 
FOLK DANCES OF LATIN AMERICA 
Bibliography 

By Lisa Lekis $6.00 


OPPOSITION TO SOVIETIZATION IN BELORUS- 
SIAN LITERATURE (1917-1957) 


By Anthony Adamovich $4.00 
DISEASES OF TOBACCO 

By George B. Lucas, illus. $10.00 

Recent Titles 

WILLIAM JAMES—Philosopher and Man 

By Charles H. Compton $4.50 
SOCIAL FUNCTIONS OF LIBRARIES 

By B. Landheer $6.00 


INFORMATION INDEXING AND SUBJECT CATA- 
LOGING. Alphabetical: Classified: Coordinate: 
Mechanical 

By John Metcalfe $6.75 


INDEX TO PLAYS IN COLLECTIONS—An Author 
and Title Index to ‘Plays Appearing in Collections 
Published between 1900 and 1956 

By John H. Ottemiller-—3rd ed. revised and 


enlarged $9.50 


TITLES IN SERIES——A Handbook Vol. 2, Books Pub- 
lished prior to January 1957 


By Eleanora A, Baer $6.50 


GUIDE TO THE MUSICAL ARTS: An Analytical Index 
of Articles and Illustrations 1953-1956 


Comp. by 5. Yancey Belknap $25.00 
THE MEXICAN BOOK INDUSTRY 
By Fernando Penalosa $6.00 


WHO CARES? ... about human relations... 
Prepared by the New Jersey Library Asso- 


ciation $3.00 


DIRECTORY OF WOMEN LAWYERS IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


Compiled by Dorothy Thomas .$15.00 


Other Useful Scarecrow Press Books 
SINGER'S REPERTOIRE 


By Berton Coffin $16.00 
RELIGIONS, MYTHOLOGIES, FOLKLORES 
By Katharine S. Diehl $6.50 


BRITISH RECONSTRUCTION AND AMERICAN 
POLICY 


By William C. Mallalieu $5.00 
PARAGUAY 

By Philip Raine $8.50 
SPEECH INDEX: 1935-1955 

By Roberta B. Sutton $8.50 


CATHOLIC CHURCH IN AMERICA: An Historical 
bibliography 


By E. R. Vollmar, S.J. $7.50 
HISTORY OF LIBRARIES 

By A. Hessel, tr. with suppi. material by 

Reuben Peiss $3.50 


HISTORY OF BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
By Archer Taylor $3.50 


Scarecrow Press titles are chosen for their quality and usefulness 


THE SCARECROW PRESS 
257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
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by David K. Easton 


Inquiries concerning the acquisition of indi- 
vidual titles listed in this column should be ad- 
dressed to the issuing agency. 


Institution libraries have their own unique prob- 
lems, especially book selection. The demand for 
special lists of reading materials for inmates of 
institutions has so far exceeded their availability 
that information concerning the existence of such 
lists will be deeply appreciated. We have re- 
cently received the 1957 edition of Approved 
Magazine Lists from the Committee on Institu- 
tion Libraries of the American Correctional 
Association (135 East 15th Street, New York 3). 
Also newly arrived is the Proceedings of the 
Workshop for Institution Libraries which was 
held in Canton, N.Y., July 22-27, 1956. Requests 
for the limited number of copies available should 
be directed to the Institution Library Consultant, 
New York State Library, State Education De- 
partment, Albany 1, N.Y. The Proceedings of the 
1957 program are in press and the 1958 Work- 
shop is scheduled in July. 

Dorothy K. Oko’s bibliography, Labor, Selected 
List of Materials and Resources,. which was 
revised for distribution to the Rutgers Graduate 
School of Library Service’s recent Workshop on 
Library Service to Labor is both definitive and 
up-to-date. Miss Oko is the Library Education 
Specialist on the staff of the New York Public 
Library. 

The Elementary Junior-Senior High School 
Library Reading List for 1957, published by the 
Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Olympia, Wash., should be requested from 
that agency. Two recent science reading lists are 
“Catching up With Science” which is the April 
1958 issue of the New York Public Library’s 
Branch Library Book News; and Books on 
Science for All Ages issued by the Cedar Rapids 
(lowd) Public Library. 

Numbers 7, 8, and 9 of the University of Ten- 
nessee Library Lectures published in one volume 
by the University (Knoxville) in December 1957 
contain Jack Dalton’s “Liberal Education, 
Specialization, and Librarianship”; Herman H. 
Fussler’s “The Research Library in Transition”; 
and Robert Vosper’s “A Rare Book is a Rare 
Book.” 

Horizons Unlimited, the Report of the Sub- 
committee on Standards of the Indiana Library 
Association (John May, secretary, Purdue Uni- 
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versity Libraries, Lafayette) and the Indiana 
Library Trustees Association, is a statement of 
objectives based on ALA’s Public Library Serv- 
ice, a Guide to Evaluation, with Minimum 
Standards. 

The Midland College Library in Fremont, 
Neb., has published a Manual for Student Assist- 
ants. It costs 50¢. 

A brochure has been issued under the imprint 
of the United States National Bank Building, 
Springfield, Ore., entitled Library Services for an 
Expanding Community; Advance Planning 
Studies for the Springfield Public Library. The 
author is Donald H. Lutes, the architect who 
designed the new Springfield Public Library. 
The brochure was published to emphasize the 
desirability of cooperation between the librarian, 
library board, architect, and city management 
during all phases of the planning program. 

Harry Teitlebaum and John Winstanley of the 
English Department of the Elmont High School 
(497 Tulop Avenue, Floral Park, N.Y.) have 
produced a pamphlet on the Mechanics of the 
Research Paper which is unusual because it is 
oriented to the high-school student rather than to 
the college student. 

The October-December 1957 issue of the 
Boletin De La Asociacion Mexicana De Biblio- 
tecartos is vol. 1, no. 1. The Association is 
located at Plaza de la Ciudadela 6, Mexico 1l, 
D.F. i 

Bookbird, International Children’s Book Bul- 
letin is a quarterly publication of the Inter- 
national Youth Library, lla Kaulbachstrasse, 
Munich, Germany. Its coverage is international 
and it contains news of topical importance, 
children’s book awards and book reviews. 

The Z-39 Subcommittee on Indexing of the 
American Standards Association, 70 East 45th 
Street, New York 17, has issued its first tenta- 
tive report on aims and purposes, definitions, 
nature and variety of indexes, content, organi- 
zation, and style, etc. 

Deadline Data on Foreign Affairs is a com- 
paratively new service for the reporting of up- 
to-date facts about world affairs. For full infor- 
mation on its many interesting features write 
the publisher at 1708 Madison Avenue, New 
York 28. 

The Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, has 
published Salary Statistics of Large Public 
Libraries, a chart 27 X 30 inches including 1958 
salary and 1957 operational statistics for 36 
large public libraries. Price: $1.15; address: 
Publications. 
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MEETING PUBLIC DEMAND FOR 
“BEST SELLERS” .. . ON A FIXED BUDGET 


McNaughton Plan Builds Library's Circulation and Popularity 
Within the Strictest of Budget Limitations. 
@ The big problem confronting the librarian is the fact that today’s demand for a current best 
seller may diminish to an occasional request in only a matter of months. Even if funds were 


available for sufficient copies, those books would soon be tying up valuable shelf space, gathering 
dust. 


Another problem is how to be certain that an announced title would blossom into a demand 
book. Should the librarian risk tax-payer funds on the promises made by advance publicity and 
promotion ? 


The McNaughton Plan does away with outright purchase and processing of books. Under this 
plan the librarian merely contracts for a loan (at low cost) of any number of already processed 
copies, adequate to meet the peak demand. Excess copies are returned as the demand diminishes 
until only one or two copies are all that are needed for the stacks. And, these permanent copies 
may be purchased at about one-third of their original cost. 


Thus, your readers will have an increased supply——a shorter reserve list—and an availability on 
publication date. Your readership grows and the taxpayer's money, saved, can be put to more 
immediate use. 

SEND, TODAY, FOR THE DETAILS OF THE McNAUGHTON PLAN 


McNaughton Libraries, Inc. P. O. Box. 144, Altoona, Pa. 


x x 


Visit The Bookworm 


And His -$- 


Space Explorers 
At Booth 143 : 


77th Annual ALA Conference . 
San Francisco, California 


x ~ 
Michael M? Murphy », 
s Malem: Heil ibeeig Mashada 


* Post Office Box 865 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
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IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN 
CONSERVING YOUR COLLECTION 
AND SAVING MONEY, 


HERE'S A COMBINATION 
YOU CAN'T BEAT! 


LARAI AAN draaman pastas ante 


The Library Binding Institute is a source of 
information about Binding for Schools and 
Libraries, Through it you can get educational 
material to make you experienced and pro- 
ficient in buying binding — binding which will 
give you more circulation and use at lower cost. 
(THE CERTIFIED BINDER — | 
is a man you should know. He is a reputable 
business man who has been certified by the 
Library Binding Institute and is equipped by 
reason of men, machines and finances to build 
into your books all that is required according 
to LBI’s rigid standards. 
| YOU—-THE LIBRARIAN — | 
get the benefits of a trade association which is 
dedicated to the maintenance of highest stand- 
ards and of its members who want only to 
serve you and your library by providing binding 
of highest quality at fair and lowest prices, 


TO- LEARN MORE ABOUT 
LIBRARY BINDING AND 
HOW IT AFFECTS YOUR 
JOB AND THE FUTURE OF 
ALL LIBRARIES, 

WRITE TODAY TO: 


LIBRARY BINDING 


10 State Street 





INSTITUTE 


Boston 9, Mass. 
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by Germaine Kretti 


The forty-three legislative days of May and Jw 
are the crucial days of this final session of tl 
Eighty-fifth Congress. Only those bills which a 
reported out during this period are likely to sı 
action before adjournment, at which time all i 
complete legislation dies. 

When this column appears the Senate will pro 
ably have voted on the Labor-HEW appropri 
tion bill. ALA is scheduled to present testimo1 
in behalf of funds for the Library Services A 
about the middle of May, at which time we w: 
urge the Senate Appropriations Subcommitt: 
to recommend the full amount of the authoriz 
tion, $7,500,000. 

At the time of the House Appropriations Su 
committee hearings, 20 representatives appear¢ 
or filed statements requesting increased fun: 
for the Library Services Act program. An i 
crease of $2,000,000 over the Bureau of tl 
Budget’s recommendation was subsequently r 
ported by the full committee and the $5,000,0! 
figure was sustained in the House. 

In Chairman Fogarty’s report in explanatic 
of the bill providing $5,000,000 for grants for . 
brary service, he said: “The effective and mu 
needed program envisioned by the basic legis] 
tion is now in being. No reasons for seeking 
cut this program back in fiscal 1959 were pr 
sented to the committee except the catch-all th 
it is in conformity with the over-all budg 
policy.” 

In his testimony Carl Elliott, Alabama, sa 
in part: “I strongly urge the committee to recor 
mend a $5,000,000 appropriation again this yez 
I sincerely wish it could be the full $7,500,00 
It ought to be. It is apparent that we cann 
have that much. At the same time, I am sure 
is apparent that we should not have less thi 
$5,000,000.” 

Brooks Hays, Arkansas, said: “The Libra 
Services Act has proved to be of great value 
promoting the development of rural libraries 
Arkansas. ... We must have at least the san 
figure of $5,000,000 that was appropriated la 
year, if not the full $7,500,000 authorized by tl 
Congress.” 

Gracie Pfost, Idaho, said: “I will only s: 
that not only for the welfare of the state | 
Idaho—but for the welfare of the entire count: 
—J hope you can see your way clear to appr 
priate the full authorized amount of $7,500,000 
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Charles O. Porter, Oregon, said: “I believe it 
is important to have the record show clearly 
that the Library Services Act is, indeed, a serv- 
ice to the people living in this land... . I hope 
we do not allow deprivation where we can pre- 
vent it.” 

Cleveland Bailey, West Virgina, said: “A 
storm of protest has arisen over the nation to 
the idea of cutting $2,000,000 out of the 
$5,000,000 appropriation which the federal gov- 
ernment made in the current budget to assist 
states in a five-year limited program of expand- 
ing our rural library facilities. . . .” 

Henry Dixon, Utah, said: “Our state legisla- 
ture passed a law to implement this library fund. 
We started it way out in the rural areas. It 
is of tremendous benefit. I think it would 
be a catastrophe to cut the program down to 
$3,000,000. We should have the $5,000,000.” 

Lee Metcalf, Montana, said: “The adminis- 
tration requests an appropriation of $3,000,000 
to carry out the provisions of the Library Serv- 
ices Act. This is $2,000,000 less than appropri- 
ated for this year and $4,500,000 less than the 
amount authorized. Montanans in Congress urge 
appropriation of the full authorization.” 

Chester E. Merrow, New Hampshire, said: “I 
made a strong plea that favorable consideration 


be given that the full amount authorized by the 
Library Services Act, $7,500,000 be appropri- 
ated for the most valuable work being done 
under the present program. A free public li- 
brary is a most vital and important part of our 
educational program.” 

Edith Green, Oregon, said: “I earnestly re- 
quest this Subcommittee, therefore, to recom- 
mend the appropriation of the full amount— 
$7,500,000—authorized in the basic act. That 
much at least we owe to our educational system. 
In relative terms the amount involved is not very 
large—an additional $4,500,000. I say compara- 
tively because I am thinking in terms of the cost 
of some of our weapons of destruction. One B-52 
costs about $7,000,000; one nuclear-powered sub- 
marine costs $40,000,000; one nuclear-powered 
carrier costs about $300,000,000.” 

B. F. Sisk, California, said: “What more eco- 
nomical and practical way can we provide edu- 
cation and knowledge for those to whom it is 
least accessible than through the extension and 
expansion of our rural library system? ... Any 
amount less than the authorized $7,500,000 will 
seriously penalize those states which are pro- 
viding matching funds and proceeding under 
the program.” 


E. Y. Berry, South Dakota, said: “Again this 
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CREATIVE SCIENCE SERIES 


published in co-operation with The American Museum of Natural History, N. Y. 
THE CREATIVE EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY, INC. Mankato, Minn. 
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year, the Budget Bureau has requested only 
$3,000,000 which is a reduction of 60 per cent 
below the authorization. I urgently request your 
committee to review this item carefully, with a 
view toward increasing this figure to the full 
amount of the authorization.” 

Robert Hale, Maine, said: “In reviewing the 
Maine plan, I found it well devised and compre- 
hensive. It will give the rural areas of Maine 
‘the library facilities to which they are entitled. 
Certainly this is no time to reduce the funds 
of this program and impede the progress toward 
better rural library facilities in Maine and the 
entire country.” 

Eugene Siler, Kentucky, said: “Since the ap- 
propriation of $5,000,000 will make it possible 
for Kentucky’s program only to stand still at its 
present level, we feel we must have the full ap- 
propriation of $7,500,000 for the fiscal year 
1958-59.” 

Coya Knutson, Minnesota, in a letter to the 
committee, wrote: “Since the dollar has not in- 
creased in value since passage of this act, how 
can $3,000,000 now be considered adequate? 
The additional $2,000,000 over the administra- 
tion’s proposal, while not a vast sum, will make 
a vast difference in the effectiveness of the pro- 
_ gram.” | 


There are a number of other bills of concern 
to the ALA which have not yet been reported. 
At the request of the House Subcommittee on 
Education, testimony was presented in support 
of the intent in the provisions of H.R. 10381, the 
National Education Defense Act of 1958 since 
it seems evident that this bill would strengthen 
libraries of schools, colleges, and universities 
since they are essential elements of any instruc- 
tional program. 

A statement was filed before the Senate Sub- 
‘committee on Public Buildings and Grounds ex- 
pressing interest in S. 3335, which proposed the 
establishment of a National Capital Center of 
the Performing Arts. 

Testimony is in preparation for hearings be- 
fore the House Subcommittee on Safety and 
Compensation in support of legislative proposals 
to stimulate action on the problems of aging 
persons. Nineteen bills in this area have been 
introduced. 

More than 1000 bills in the field of education 
are now before the Congress. No one education 
bill is apt, therefore, to be reported out for 
floor action. It seems likely that if any bill is 


passed in this session, it will be a compromise 
measure. 
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MENU FOR THE EAST-WEST DINNER 


At the East-West dinner, to be held Sunday, July 
13, at the Far East Cafe, 631 Grant Street, San | 
Francisco, ALA President Morsch will be chair- 
man; William S. Dix will be toastmaster; and 
Robert Blum, president of the Asia Foundation, 
will speak on “The Challenge to Our Intellectual 
Resources.” 

Besides intellectual sustenance the menu will 
include white mushroom diced chicken broth, 
roast duck garnished with almonds and gravy, 
Far East special paper-wrapped chicken, black 
bean lobster with egg sauce, lichee and pine- 
apple fried pork, boneless chicken with water 
chestnuts and peas, fried deep oil squabs and 
shrimp, and ham fried rice. All this for $4.00; 
reservations should be sent not later than June 
15 to Mr. Marion Milczewski, East-West Din- 
ner, General Library, University of California, 
Berkeley 4. 





The sum total 
of biblical knowledge 


INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


veel library of the Bible in 12 volumes! 









For the first time in this 
generation, a comprehen- 
sive, usable commentary on 
the entire Bible—an indis- 
pensable aid for every 
preacher, teacher, and stu- 
dent of the Bible. 

“The best two-foot shelf 
of books about the Biblé 
now available in the Eng- 
lish, language.”—Christian 
Century. 


Each volume, $8.75 
ABINGDON PRESS 


Nashville 2, Tennessee 






IN CANADA: G. R. Welch Campany, Lid., Toronto 
IN AUSTRALASIA: Thomas €. Lothian, Melbourne, Australia 
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VISIT OUR BOOTH TO SEE 
THESE NEW HIGHLIGHTS FROM 
THE VANGUARD PRESS 






THE OTHER SIDE OF THE COIN by pierre BOULLE. An exciting new novel 
by the highly acclaimed author of THE BRIDGE OVER THE RIVER KWAI, in which Mr. Boulle 
again proves his mdstery as a story-teller and his superb command of irony, character, and the 
exotic far-Eastern background. October. $3.50 


1 MARRIED THE VEEP by JANE BARKLEY as told to Frances Spatz Leighton. There 
never has been but one Veep, and all America loved him. This is the highly romantic story of 
his courtship of the attractively demure widow from St. Louis, their life in Washington and 
Kentucky, with all the behind-the-scenes social activities in our capital, in which the reader meets 
—and enjoys as only the Veep and his bride could—-such friends as former President Truman, 
Gwen Cafritz, Speaker Sam Rayburn, Senator William Fulbright, etc., ete. With photographic 
illustrations. October. $3.95 


THE LONG NIGHT by JULIAN MAYFIELD, author of The Hit. The stark and savage Si 
terror of the city streets after nightfall has never before been portrayed so vividly, so real- g 
istically, so d?amatically —— yet withal so compassionately — as in this second memorable novel 
by the enormously gifted author of The Hit. Steely will steal your pounding heart as you live 
with him throogh one unforgettable night. October. $3.50 













TWO PLAYS by NIGEL DENNIS. One of the first of England's angry young men has dra- 
matized his highly praised nove! Cards of Identity and written another brilliant and provoca- 
tive play, The Making of Moo. With a long Shavian-like preface to the two. October. -$3.95 


THE SHOUTING DIES AWAY by JEAN DENYS. A deeply moving story of a 


young boy's love for a buil that has grown up by his side on a fatm in Mexico, Based on the 
highly admired film, The Brave One. Written with a pastoral freshness reminiscent of The 
Yearling, this is, indeed, as Jean Cocteau called it, “an overwhelming love story.” October, $3.75 


JUVENILES 
TOO MANY MITTENS by FLORENCE and LOUIS SLOBODKIN. An amusing story 


~— illustrated in full color—of what happens when Ned and Donny lose their mittens and 
everyone keeps returning them. $2.75 


THE APPRENTICE AND THE PRIZE. written and illustrated by JANICE 
HOLLAND, author of Christopher Goes to the Castle. An extraordinarily beautiful story of a 
young boy's understanding and love for St. Francis. Inspirational and highly original. $2.75 


DEAR AMERICAN FRIENDS Collected by LORRAINE ADELE NIERI. Letters 


from school children around the world to school children in America. A warm handclasp of 
good wil! and understanding. $3.00 


GREGOR MENDEL: the Story of the Father of Genetics by HARRY SOOTIN, author 
of isaac Newton, etc. The first biography for young people of the father.of the theory of genetics 
—a theory more important now than ever before. $3.00 


TONY’S GARDEN by ANN SAYRE WISEMAN. What happened when Tony wanted to 
contribute to the small community garden that formed an oasis of green and friendship in a 
large city. Illustrated in two colors throughout by the author. $2.75 


STORIES OF OUR AMERICAN PATRIOTIC SONGS by JoHN HENRY 


LYONS, A re-issue of the highly praised and continually requested book of stories of our 
patriotic songs, with words and music. New format; new laminated jacket. Illustrated by Jacob 
Landau, $3.25 
ALL COMING IN OCTOBER 
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ADULT SERVICES 


DIRECTION-FINDING IN THE ASD 


At the Midwinter Meeting of the ASD Board 
of Directors, Margaret Monroe, chairman, pre- 
sented preliminary recommendations of the Pro- 
gram Policy Committee, based on the committee’s 
discussion of the results of the activity ques- 
tionnaire sent out to the division membership 
in January. Tabulation of the remaining ques- 
tionnaires has produced little change in the 
overall picture. (A report will be included in 
Adult Services in July.) These recommendations 
are presented here in order that members may 
have an opportunity to read and discuss them be- 
fore attending the business meeting. As Miss Mon- 
roe said to the board, “We recognize that our 
membership is not yet stabilized in our new divi- 
sion area, and hope to seek increasing member- 
ship among college, hospital, and army librarians. 
As our membership develops, the program of the 
division must reflect any change in concerns. So 
our recommendations have been made not solely 
in the light of the questionnaire results, but also 
in view of overall policy for the division in its 
broad area of responsibility.” 


PROGRAM POLICY COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The Adult Services Division will make a 
major effort to encourage the development at 
state and regional levels of— 

a. Membership groups concerned with adult 
services within the state and regional library 
associations. 

b. Workshops and institutes in various aspects 
of adult services under the auspices of profes- 
sional associations, state library agencies, and 
library schools in the state or region. 

The committee recommends that such a pro- 
gram of stimulation of activity be conducted by 
ASD in three ways: 

a. Work in development of membership groups 
and of workshops and institutes should be carried 
on by the ASD members within each state or 
region, and ASD may wish to provide training 
to ASD members interested in working in these 
areas. 

b. The development of materials by ASD that 
will provide resource materials and guidance in 
both areas (membership activity and workshops 
and institutes) as related to varied aspects of 
adult services, 

c. Maintenance of the ASD Personnel Re- 
sources File. 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


World's leading producer of AUTHENTIC folk music on RECORDS including 
THE ETHNIC FOLKWAYS LIBRARY which contains an unusual selection of 
the music of over 500 peoples; recorded on location by native orchestras and 
vocal groups; each Long Play Record is accompanied by extensive notes by 
famous collectors and recognized authorities. ... 


And the famous SONGS TO GROW ON series for children, ANTHOLOGIES 
OF JAZZ and AMERICAN FOLK MUSIC, INTERNATIONAL and SCIENCE 


series. 


The FOLKWAYS LITERATURE series includes outstanding authors and 
poets such as James Joyce reading their own works. 


Visit us at booths #1 and 2 and get the new pamphlet that lists breakdown 
of TITLES of all FOLKWAYS albums that are listed on Library of Congress 


phonodise cards. 


For complete catalog write to: 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 
117 West 46th St., New York 36, N.Y. 
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2. The division should press for further at- 
tention to the findings in the various grant pro- 
grams that have been developed by the Office for 
Adult Education, seeking to bring whatever 
learning came from them into common knowl- 
edge through— 

a. Publication of evaluative summaries of 
knowledge growing from the programs. 

b. Encouragement of workshops in those areas, 
especially in program planning and leadership 
training. 

3. The division should immediately appoint 
a committee to explore with LAD the feasible 
approaches to setting up a program of intern- 
ships in adult education and/or adult services. 

4. The division should immediately appoint a 
committee to explore with AHIL the joint in- 
terest of the two divisions in the AHIL “Proposal 
on Bibliotherapy,” with a view to either joint 
formulation and participation in the research, or 
an ASD proposal for research in the area of 
“Effects of Reading on Adults.” 

5. The division should develop a specific pro- 
gram aimed at stimulating preparation and publi- 
cation of evaluative summaries of current prac- 
tice in varied areas of adult services. 

6. Since there is a tendency to crystallize the 


scope and approach of the work of divisions and 
sections at this point, the division should set up 
now liaison with the following divisions and 
committees for cooperative work in the suggested 
fields: 

a. Audio-Visual Committee: educational serv- 
ice through radio and TV; materials selection 
and evaluation 

b. Library Administration Division: in-service 
training; public relations 

c. Reference Services Division: materials; 
reading guidance in reference and advisory 
services 

d. Resources and Technical Services Division: 
stimulation of publication of needed materials; 
reader interest arrangement. 

e. ACRL) the role of various types of librar- 
AASL| ies in supplying library services 
PLD { to adults in formal adult education 
SLAD) courses 

7. Finally, the outstanding emphasis in ques- 
tionnaire responses in five areas seems to offer 
further guidance on the content of needed working 
committees, on the emphasis in publication, on 
the content of workshop and institute guides, to 
supplement the emphasis provided by Recom- 
mendation 2 on the findings of grant programs. 
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invited 
( to steer 
a straight 
course 
for Booth 123 
to look at the 
BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
SN spring books and those 
, to come this fall 
J from DAVID McKAY and 
IVES WASHBURN 


Plus important current titles 


N from their adult lists ; 
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British 


Information Services 
45 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20 
Agents for H.M. Stationery Office. 


Recent titles: 

Britain an official handbook 

Georgian furniture (Victoria & 
Albert Museum) 

Prices, productivity and incomes 


$3.78 


Short course in elementary 
meteorology 
Facts about ZETA 


On subscription 
Translated contents list of Rus- 
sian periodicals $14.40 
House of Commons debates $31.95 
Prices do not include postage 
Complete list of periodicals and subject 
catalogs available on request. 


Library Discount 20% 
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These additional important areas for attention 
are: a. Book-centered programs (book talk, book 
discussion, etc.), b. program planning, c. indi- 
vidual reader guidance, d. library service to an 
aging population, and e. effects of reading on 
adults, 


BYLAWS AND PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 

The Bylaws Committee, in accordance with 
the bylaws adopted at the formation of the 
Adult Education Division in January 1957, has 
reviewed the bylaws and proposes the following 
amendments. The Board of Directors of the 
Adult Services Division has approved their publi- 
cation, and presents them below for the con- 
sideration of the division members. They will be 
presented for approval at the business meeting 
of the division membership in San Francisco on 
July 18, at 10:00 a.m. The proposed amendments 
for the Adult Services Division are shown di- 
rectly below the original bylaws. Words or 
phrases italicized in the AED bylaws have been 
amended. Words or phrases italicized in the 
ASD amendments have been added. 

Enmon Low, Oklahoma State University, Still- 
water, chairman; ROXANNA AUSTIN; HARRIET 
Rourke; Carot THomas; May V. VALENCIK. 


Article l—~Name 


Sec. 1. The name of this organization, a division of 
the American Library Association, shall be the Adult 
Education Division. 


Proposed amendment 


Sec. 1. The name of this organization, a division 
of the American Library Association, shall be the 
Adult Services Division. 


Article I]-—Object 


Sec, 1. The object of this division shall be to pro- 
vide for those activities of the American Library 
Association that are designed to stimulate and pro- 
mote the development of adult education services 
in libraries. 


Proposed amendment 


Sec. 1. The object of this division shall be to pro- 
vide for those activities of the American Library As- 
sociation which will stimulate and promote library 
services for the continuing educational, recreational, 
and cultural development of adults. 





Article HI—Membership and Dues 


Sec. 1. A member of the American Library Associa- 
tion may become a member of the Adult Education 
Division as provided in the bylaws of ALAJ 


Proposed amendment 


Sec. 1, A member of the American Library Associa- 
tion may become a member of the Adult Services 
Division as provided in the bylaws of ALA." 


Article 1V—Officers and Duties 


Sec. 1. The officers of this division shall be a 
president, a vice president, who shall also be the 
president-elect, and a secretary-treasurer, The term 
of office shall be for one year. Newly elected officers 
will begin their terms at the adjournment of the 
annual meeting of the division. 


Proposed amendment 


Sec. 1. The officers of this division shall be a 
president, a vice president, who shall also be the 
president-elect, and a secretary. The term of office 
shall be for one year, beginning at the adjournment 
of the annual meeting of the Association. 





Sec. 2. These officers shall perform the duties per- 
taining to their respective offices and such other 
duties as may be approved by the board of directors 
of this division. 

(a) President. The president shall appoint all 
standing and special committees and be an ex officio 
member of such committees, without the right to vote 
except in a tie, 

The president shall be authorized to appoint a suc- 
cessor to fill the unexpired term of an officer of this 
division, with the exception of the vice president, and 


1 Article I, Section 2. 





~— PICTURES: Instructional —— 


as well as decorative 


FOR the CHILDREN’S ROOM 


Pictures serve to focus ideas and to kindle imag- 
ination. They play an important role in making 
the way of learning both easy and attractive. 
Their visual-aid values are virtually unlimited. 


Write for new D-G picture catalog PC56 


DENOYER-GEPPERT Co. 
Globes—Maps—Charts—Atlases 
“= 5241 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40 
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Important Catholic books 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 


Publishing books of Catholic interest 


for over 130 years 


See them at the Combined 
Book Exhibit 
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of an elected Board member. 

(b) Vice President. The vice president shall per- 
form the duties of the president in his absence. 

The vice president shall serve as chairman of the 
Program Committee, 

(c) Secretary-treasurer. The secretary-treasurer 
shall be responsible for the preparation of division 
proceedings and shall carry out such other duties as 
may be designated by the president. 


Proposed amendment 


The vice president shall serve as chairman of the 
Conference Program Committee, 

Secretary. The secretary shall be responsible for 
the preparation of division proceedings and shall 
carry out such other duties as may be designated by 
the president, 


Article V—ALA Councilors 


Sec. 1. The president of the division shall auto- 
matically be a member of the Council for the year of 
presidency, and the president-elect shall be the alter- 
nate as provided by the bylaws of ALA? 

Sec. 2. (a) The division shall nominate ALA 
Councilors as apportioned to the division in propor- 
tion to the number of division members. There shall 
be at least one membership as provided in the bylaws 
of ALAS 

(b) All elected councilors shall serve for terms 
of four years or until their successors are selected 
and qualified as provided in the bylaws of ALA." 


Article Vi—Board of Directors 


Sec. 1. The Board of Directors shall consist of the 
division officers, the immediate past president of the 
division, each councilor elected upon nomination of 
the division as provided in the bylaws of ALA’, and 
three members elected from the division membership 
for a three-year term; except that following the first 
election members shall be designated by lot for one- 
year, two-year, and three-year terms. 

Sec. 2. The Board of Directors shall manage the 
affairs of the division under the policies governing 
the division. It shall have authority to make decisions 
between conferences or meetings of the division as 
provided in the bylaws of ALAS 


Article VII—Meetings 


Sec. 1, General Meeting. The division shall hold a 
business meeting in connection with the annual con- 
ference of ALA. The quorum shall consist of those 
members present and voting. Other meetings may be 
called at the discretion of the Board of Directors, but 
any action taken at such meetings shal] be subject to 
the ratification of the membership at large. 

Sec. 2. Board of Directors Meetings. Meetings of 


2 Article IV, Section 2c. 
3 Article IV, Section 2e. 
© Article VI, Section 2d. 
4 Article IV, Section 3. 

5 Article VI, Section 2d. 


the Board of Directors shall be held in connection 
with the annual conference of ALA, the Midwinter 
Meeting, and at other times on call of the president. 
A majority of the voting members of the Board shall 
constitute a quorum. 

Sec. 3. Votes by Mail. Votes by mail, both of the 
division and of the Board of Directors, may be au- 
thorized by the Board of Directors between meetings. 
Such mail votes shall be conducted under the same 
requirements as votes at meetings, except that for 
votes by the division, 50 per cent of the voting mem- 
bership shall constitute a quorum and a three-fourths 
majority of those voting shall be required to carry. 


Proposed amendment 


Sec, 3, Votes by Mail. Votes by mail, both of the 
division and of the Board of Directors, may be au- 
thorized by the Board of Directors between meetings. 
Such mail votes shall be conducted under the same 
requirements as votes at meetings, except that for 
votes by the division, unless otherwise provided, 
50 per cent of the voting membership shall constitute 
a quorum and a three-fourths majority of those voting 
shall be required to carry. 


Article Vill—Committees 


Sec. I, Standing and special committees, in addi- 
tion to committees established in this Article, shall 
be authorized by this division or by the Board of 
Directors, and may be discontinued in the same man- 
ner. Special committees may also be authorized by 
the president, Committees shall report to the Board 
of Directors except as otherwise provided. 

Sec, 2. Members of all standing and special com- 
mittees of the division shall be appointed by the presi- 
dent of the division who shall designate the chair- 
man of each, except where otherwise specified in the 
bylaws of the division. Members of the standing com- 
mittees shall be appointed for overlapping terms not 
to exceed three years. 

Sec, 3. The standing committees shall be Nominat- 
ing, Election, Program and Budget, and Bylaws. 


Proposed amendment 


Sec. 3. The standing committees shall be Nominat- 
ing, Election, Program and Budget, Bylaws, and Con- 
ference Program. 

The Program and Budget Committee shall be com- 
posed of the past president as chairman and two 
other members of the Board of Directors. 


Sec. 4. There shall be a special committee on proj- 
ects consisting of five members appointed under the 
provisions of Sections 1 and 2 of this Article. The 
members of this committee shall be appointed for 
overlapping terms of five years each, except that the 
initial appointments shall be made one for one year, 
one for two years, one for three years, one for four 
years, one for five years. This committee shall have 
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responsibility for initiation, counseling, and policy- 
making with regard to special projects for which 
grant funds are or may become available. The presi- 
dent shall designate the chairman annually, from 
among the members of this committee. 


Article [IX—Nominations and Elections 


Sec. 1. Nominating Committee. The president shall 
appoint a Nominating Committee to arrange for 
nomination of candidates for division officers, for 
other division Executive Board members, and for 
ALA Councilors. 


Proposed amendment 


Sec. 1. Nominating Committee. The president shall 
appoint a Nominating Committee to arrange for 
nomination of candidates for officers of the division, 


for other members of the Board of Directors, and for 
ALA Councilors. 


Sec. 2. Nominations, The Nominating Committee 
shall present the names of candidates in blocks of 
two names each. Members of the division shall vote 
for only one name from each block. The Nominating 
Committee shall file two reports with the president 
of the division, a report on the nominations for offi- 
cers and elected Board members, and a report on the 
nominations for ALA Councilers. The nominations 
for ALA Councilors shall be sent to the ALA Nomi- 
nating Committee by the president of the Division, 
and will not appear on the Division ballot. 


Proposed amendment 


Sec. 2. Nominations. The Nominating Committee 
shall present the names of candidates in blocks of 
two names each, Members of the division shall vote 
for only one name from each block. The Nominating 
Committee shall file with the president of the divi- 
sion a report on the nominations for officers and 
elected Board members and a report on the nomina- 
tions for ALA Councilors. The nominations for ALA 
Councilors shall be sent to the ALA Nominating 
Committee by the president of the division, and will 
not appear on the division ballot. 


Sec. 3. Additional Nominations. Additional nomina- 
tions for officers and other elected members of the 
Board of Directors may be made by petitions signed 
by not fewer than fifty members of the division and 
filed with the president of the division. No person 
may be nominated by the committee or by petition 
who is not a member of the division and whose 
written consent has not been filed with the Nominat- 
ing Committee. 

Sec, 4. Elections Committee. The president shall 
appoint an Elections Committee which shall have 
charge of the conduct of the election and of the 
counting, tabulating, and reporting of all votes cast. 

Sec, 5. Elections. Elections shall be held by mail 
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vote in such manner as directed by the Board of 
Directors. A majority of all votes cast in each block 
shall be necessary to constitute an election, In case 
of a tie vote, the successful candidate shall be de- 
termined by lot conducted by the Elections Com- 
mittee, 

Sec. 6. Time Schedules. Nominating and Election 
Committees shall be appointed and their reports 
made in conformance with the time schedules estab- 
lished by ALA. 


Article X—Finances 


Sec. 1. All division funds shall be in the custody 
of the Executive Board of the American Library 
Association, to be accounted for and disbursed by 
its designated officers, as provided in the bylaws of 


ALAS 


Article XI—Amendments 


Sec. 1. These bylaws may be amended by a two- 
thirds vote of the members participating in the vot- 
ing to amend. The vote may be taken either at the 
annual business meeting of the division, or by 
mail, and, if by mail, preferably as a part of the mail 
vote for election of officers. 

Sec, 2. Proposed amendments may be submitted 
for vote on the written recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on bylaws and the approval of the Board of 
Directors. Proposed amendments may also originate 
by written petition of not fewer than 100 members 
of the division. In either case, notice of the proposed 
amendment must have been given to the membership 
not less than one month before such vote. Notice 
shall be given by publication in the official organ of 
the division, or, if necessary, by direct mail. 

Sec. 3. The bylaws of the division, as adopted at 
the organization meeting, 1957, shall be reviewed 
within one year after their adoption, and all bylaws 
shall be reviewed periodically every five years there- 
after. 


Article XIl—Rules of Order 


Sec. 1. The rules in the latest available edition of 
Robert’s Rules of Order shall govern this division in 
all cases to which they are applicable provided they 
are not inconsistent with the bylaws of this division 
or those of the American Library Association. 


í Article VI, Section 3c. 
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“Our professional staff salary schedule is ut- 
terly inconsistent with that of the Budget Bur- 
eau’s established wage scales for other city and 
library employees. For example, the starting 
annual salary for a trained and qualified librar- 
ian with a master’s degree is $4,388, as compared 
to $4,504 for window cleaners, $6,656 for finish 
carpenters, and $6,396 for finish painters.” — 
From the 1956 annual report of the Detroit 
Public Library. ; 
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A, L. A. Convention Delegates: 


LIBRARIAN POSITIONS 
ın 
CALIFORNIA 


Examinations and interviews for positions with the State 
of California will be held near the San Francisco Civic 
Auditorium during the July Convention. 


Librarian Il. . .$4740-$5772 


2 years of varied professional experience. 


Librarian Ill. . .$5232-$6360 


3 years of varied professional experience. 
Library Consultant. . .$7008-$8520 


2 years of administrative or supervisory experience and an addi- 
tional 3 years of varied professional experience. 


Applications will be accepted through Tuesday, June 24. 


For information and application write: 


STATE PERSONNEL BOARD 
801 Capitol Avenue, Sacramento, Calif. 
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LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
IF others have failed Y-O-U 


why not try us on your wants for 


AND HARD. 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
Our record of 35 years success In this feld as ploneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
our world-wide network of assoclate dealers, antiquartands 
collectors, agents, and others, In the book fie 
PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF ANTS TODAY 

We report quickly af lowest prices. 
No charge. No obligation. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th Street, Dept. L, New York City 86. N.Y. 


P.S. Please refer a readers to us when they ask for a 
book you cannot S 

BUY, B00 OKS AND MAGAZINES YOU NO 
LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS, 


oe 


LIBRARIANS 
TOUR of EUROPE 


Visit famous Libraries and Archives in France, 
England, Holland, Germany and Italy. Special 
introductions. 21 days. Departures every day. 


See your local Travel 
Agent for details or write . 


THOS. S. DUFFY S 
TRAVEL CO. i 
Hotel Onondaga Bidg. 
Syracuse, New York 


pasen 


Are You Materials Conscious? 
Subject Index 
to Children’s Magazines 


Indexes by subject 40 magazines useful to 
elementary and Junior High libraries. 
Published monthly except June and July. 
Subscription price $7.50 per year; additional 
subscriptions mailed together to the same ad- 
dress at $4.00 each. 

WRITE FOR A SAMPLE COPY 


MERIBAH HAZEN, Editor 


301 Palomino Lane, Madison 5, Wisconsin 


FOREIGN 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


© FOR SCHOOL AND PUBLIC LIBRARY USE. 
Invaluable to students. 
® BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, appealing to 
every reader. 
© A PROJECT SPONSORED BY ALA 
For new 1958 catalog write to: 
PACKAGE LIBRARY oppga 
69-41 Groton Street, Forest Hills 75, N.Y. 
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CLASSIFIED | 


ADVERTISEMENTS 





FOR SALE 
INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES is one of our 


specialties. Foreign books and periodicals current 
and out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, 
White Plains, N.Y. 


LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and 
rebind leather and cloth books for a few cents 
each. 16 oz. bottle-—$3.95. Ideal for old powdery 


- leather. In use by rare book departments of many 


great libraries. Liquick Leather, 543 Boylston 
St, Boston 16, Mass. 


BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES. Established 
1889. Largest and best selections anywhere. 
Please send us your list of Duplicates for Sale. 
Abrahams Magazine Service, Serials Dept., 56 E. 
13th St, New York 3. 


OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service. Spe- 
cialists in supplying out-of-print books as listed 
in all library indices (Granger; Essay & Gen. 
Lit.; Shaw; Standard; Fiction; Biography; 
Lamont; Speech; etc... .). Want lists invited. 
23 East 4th St., New York 3. 


SEVERAL dozen leading libraries have al- 
ready obtained Pioneer Post Cards, the only his- 
torical work on the origin and early development 
of the souvenir post and postal card. 144 pps. 
7x10, hard covers, lavishly illustrated. Net $3.00. 
J. R. Burdick, 1111 Wolf St., Syracuse, N.Y. 


BOOKMOBILE: 1949 GMC chassis, Gerstens- 
lager body, new tires, 2500 vols capacity, full 
width charging desk. Available April, 1958. 
Katherine Schantz, Wooster Public Library, 
Wooster, Ohio. 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS in 16mm Sound- 
film. Full-length feature for permanent lease. 
“Extraordinarily Good. ...” The Sat. Review. 
For rate and brochure write: BRANDON 
FILMS, INC., Dept. ALA, 200 West 57th St., 
New York 19, N.Y. 


OCCUPATIONS FILING PLAN and bibliog- 
raphy, by Wilma Bennett. 1958 ed. Direct, easy- 
to-use filing system for unbound job information. 
Alphabetical by 270 fields-of-work, with 501 
cross references, and 58 supplementary headings. 
List of headings and bibliography PLUS 829 
labels to use on any size folders, and list of 
headings as related to school subjects. Postpaid 
$10.00. Sterling Powers Publishing Co., 2832 
Gage Ave., Huntington Park, California. 
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VANTED TO BUY 
UTOGRAPHS. Write for free brochure which 


alls how you can get top cash prices for letters 
nd documents of famous people, etc. All trans- 
ctions confidential. Charles L. Hamilton Auto- 
raphs, Inc. 515 Madison Ave., New York 22. 


'OSITIONS OPEN cee Serre 


ABRARIANS urgently needed for schools, col- 
2ges, public and technical libraries, etc., CRU- 
ADE, largest magazine of educational opportu- 
ities also contains Administrative positions, 
ummer Jobs, Graduate Awards and Student Aid. 
lo fees. Apply direct. Highly recommended 
ince 1952. Members’ qualifications, school and 
ibrary vacancies listed FREE. This is an im- 
iortant publication for you and your library. 
issue, $1.00; 12 issues, yearly, $5.00. NEW 
VORLD-WIDE SUMMER PLACEMENT DI. 
t\ECTORY. Excellent for librarians who have 
he summer free and for your library. 1000’s of 
pportunities in all states, many foreign lands. 
ncludes camps, resorts, summer theatres, 
anches, travel tour agencies, earning free trips 
> Europe, study awards, etc. Earn, learn and 
ravel while you vacation. Complete information 
icluding salaries. Price $2.00. NEW GRADU. 
.TE AWARD DIRECTORY. First compilation 
f Graduate Awards ever prepared for librarians 
nd educators to subsidize the continuation of 
heir education in over 320 Universities, 42 States 
nd 31 Foreign Countries. (Stipends $200- 
10,000.) Complete and specific information. 
rice $2.00. CRUSADE, Dept. AL, Box 99, 
vreenpt. Sta., Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 

LIBRARIES seeking professional staff will 
nd Library Placement Exchange an effective 
ontact and recruitment medium. Each $12.00 
ubscription permits a library to advertise free 
n unlimited number of job vacancies. Semi- 
aonthly; nationwide. LPE, Dept. 1, Box 172, 
Sen Franklin Sta., Wash., 4, D.C. 


east 
APPLICATIONS are invited for two profes- 


ional positions at Canisius College Library, 
Suffalo, N.Y. 

A new air-conditioned library building will be 
ccupied during the summer of 1958, accom- 
nodating 400 readers and 125,000 volumes. The 
veginning annual salary is $4500, with one 
nonth’s vacation, sick leave and general holi- 
lays. Membership in Blue Cross, Blue Shield, 
ind TIAA is available, with the College con- 
ributing one half. Library duties would be gen- 


eral in nature, involving public services, tech- 
nical processes, exhibits, and recordings. 

Canisius College is operated by the Fathers of 
the Society of Jesus. The day school is for men 
only; evening and Saturday classes are coeduca- 
tional. Applicants can be either male or female, 
but must be Catholic, and should have a masters 
degree. 

For further details, please write to Mr. Charles 
E. Butler, Librarian, The Canisius College Li- 
brary, 2001 Main Street, Buffalo 8, N.Y. 


TWO BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIANS 


For challenging positions in scenic Maine. 
Open April 1, 1958. 

Salary range: $3276-$4056. 

Write: Librarian, Maine State Library, 
Augusta, Maine. 


FIELD ADVISORY LIBRARIAN 


Extension service to rural areas. 
Challenging position in an ambitious ex- 
panding program. 

Degree from recognized library school re- 
quired. 

Apply: Librarian, Maine State Library, 
Augusta, Maine. 

Salary range: $3900-$4888. 


WANTED. Medium-sized public library in 
university town 35 minutes from New York needs 
librarian to head Children’s Department. Ad- 
vance study possible, but must be eligible for 
New Jersey Certificate, rapid growth of area 
presents real challenge. Beginning salary $4200. 
Write Librarian, Free Public Library, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

YOUNG PEOPLE’S LIBRARIAN in suburban 
residential community of 16,000 near New York 
City. Starting salary $4000, more if experienced. 
Opportunity to build up department. Civil Serv- 
ice benefits, pension, month’s vacation. Position 
available immediately. Reply to: The Director, 
Free Public Library, Millburn, N.J. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN to head Loan and 
Reference Division. Extensive reference service 
by mail for small public libraries; detailed work 
for state departments (legislative and legal ref- 
erence done. in another division). Staff of eight, 
including two other professionals, Five-day week, 
no night or week-ends, annual leave of three 
weeks. Salary $4900-$6020. Open June 16. Apply 
N.H. State Library, Concord, N.H. 
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YOUNG ADULT LIBRARIAN and Branch 
Children’s Librarian. Must have Bachelor’s de- 
gree plus one year Library Science, two years 
public library experience. Salary range is $4740- 
$6060. New York State retirement, Social Se- 
curity, month’s vacation. Director available for 
interviews at ALA Conference. Write: Ruth M. 
Phillips, Director, New Rochelle Public Library, 
New Rochelle, N.Y. 

JUNIOR LIBRARIANS. Bachelor’s degree 
plus one year Library Science. Salary $4360- 
$5580. New York State retirement, Social 
Security, month’s vacation. Director available for 
interviews at ALA Conference. Write: Ruth M. 
Phillips, Director, New Rochelle Public Library, 
New Rochelle, N.Y. 

CATALOGER with some circulation work. Fe- 
male. B.S.L.S. Attractive new college library 
conveniently located in medium-size city. Staff 
of six. Faculty status. Month’s vacation. Pen- 
sion. Social Security. Blue Cross and Shield. 
Salary open. B-154. 

BRANCH LIBRARIAN, for library used 
mainly by children and young people in 
underprivileged neighborhood. Position open 
July 1 at $5080 with increase to $5480 Septem- 
ber 1. Salary to be accelerated until new salary 
scale $5780-$6780 is reached. Fifth year L.S. 
degree and at least two years professional ex- 
perience. Five-day, 3744-hour week, month vaca- 
tion, sick leave, retirement plan. Apply: Direc- 
tor, Albany Public Library, Albany 10, N.Y. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. Medium-sized li- 
brary, beautiful Children’s Room, City of 43,000. 
Salary $3300-$4300 in annual increments $200. 
Exc. working conditions, congenial staff, 38-hr. 
week, 1 mo. vac. BA, BLS or MLS. Apply to: 
Miss Pauline Fancher, Director, Prendergast Li- 
brary, Jamestown, N.Y. 

WANTED CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN with 
degree or professional experience for active chil- 
dren’s room in a library serving a population of 
17,000. Village on Long Island Sound with good 
commuting to New York City. Salary about 
$5000, 36 hr. week, Retirement, one month vaca- 
tion, civil service. Larchmont Public Library, 
Larchmont, N.Y. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per . 
printed line. ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 


voucher forms are required for billing, 
please send them at the time advertise- 
ments are submitted for insertion. 
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LIBRARIAN, in suburb of Philadelphia, to 
assist in adult or take charge of juvenile depart- 
ment. Time for further study can be arranged. 
Abington Library, Jenkintown, Pa. 

LIBRARIAN. Single woman, to manage and 
maintain a small, special research library in fuel 
technology and industry. Some science desirable. 
Ability to translate foreign language. Preferably 
German, but French, Spanish, or Russian would 
be considered. Librarian will have an assistant-— 
a qualified graduate of a library school. Down- 
town Boston, Mass. Salary commensurate with 
training and experience. Send profile and full 
particulars to H. O. McIntosh, Room 807, East- 
ern Gas and Fuel Associates, 250 Stuart Street, 
Boston 16, Mass. 


southeast 


CATALOGER needed for rapidly expanding 
college library in Virginia’s largest city. With 
experience, starting salary is $4700. Write: Li- 
brarian, College of William and Mary in Nor- 
folk, Box 6173, Norfolk 8. 

CATALOGER: Young man or woman for full- 
time cataloging position in medieval research 
library. Library degree and good reading knowl- 
edge of French and German required. Some 
cataloging experience and background in hu- 
manities preferred. Further details upon receipt 
of qualifications. Washington, D.C. B-155. 

KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE. The Board of 
Trustees of the Public Library announces the 
forthcoming opening of the position of Head Li- 
brarian. Miss Helen Harris, present librarian, 
will retire October 1. Library staff of 35, one- 
third professional; eight branch libraries; budg- 
et $202,600. Salary open. Applications are in- 
vited from interested women or men, with pro- 
fessional education and administrative experi- 
ence. Address: James P. Pope, President, Law- 
son McGhee Library, Knoxville 2, Tenn. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN for progressive county- 
city system serving 123,000. Downtown library 
in city of 96,000; 2 branches and Bookmobile. 
Staff of 22 full-time and 15 part-time. Circulation 
380,000. Library-conscious community with ac- 
tive Friends of the Library group. Must have 
library degree and administrative experience. 
Month vacation, sick leave, Social Security, other 
benefits. Salary $7000 up. Position open July 1. 
Write to Leonard Shawkey, Secretary, Board of 
Directors, care of Huntington Public Library, 
900 Fifth Avenue, Huntington, W.Va. 

HEAD CATALOG LIBRARIAN. University 
of Georgia Libraries. Position carries faculty 
rank of assistant professor. Liberal vacations. 
Work week of 39 hours. Good state retirement 
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us Social Security, health, and life insurance 
ans. Salary open. Apply to W. P. Kellam, di- 
ctor, University of Georgia Libraries, Athens. 


midwest 
LINT PUBLIC LIBRARY—New building. 


ew pattern for community library service. New 
rary positions for an expanded system. 


sitions now available: 


ead, Group Services; Head, Business and In- 
istry Department. Each position: Under 45, 
ith bachelor’s and L.S. degrees. Beginning sal- 
'y up to $6640, depending upon experience and 
tckground. Allowance for additional graduate 
vel training. Annual increments. To organize 
id staff a new department, prepare for ex- 
nded service when library moves into new 
ulding. 
irst Assistants in Cataloging, Art and Music, 
hildren’s Departments and Branch Assistants. 
ach position: Under 45. With bachelor’s and 
S. degrees. Beginning salary up to $6210, de- 
anding upon experience and background. Al- 
wance for additional graduate level training. 
nnual increments. Branch assistants will be in 
arge of school-housed public library branches. 
rt and Music, Business and Industry, Chil- 
ren’s, Reference, and Young People’s Assist- 
ts. Each position: Under 45. With bachelor’s 
id L.S. degrees. Beginning salary up to $5770, 
spending upon experience and background. Al- 
wance for additional graduate level training. 
nnual increments. 
ll Positions: 4 weeks vacation, 5-day week, sick 
ave, Social Security and good retirement plan. 
ew air-conditioned library, ready this summer, 
rapidly expanding city of 200,000. Extensive 
lult education community program. Library 
ill be part of a new educational-cultural center, 
cluding art institute, little theater, and plane- 
rium to be dedicated this summer; junior col- 
ge and Flint College of the University of 
ichigan now in operation; 2 museums and 
iditorium to be constructed. Additional posi- 
ons available later in the year to meet needs 
- expanding staff, new services. Apply Person- 
21 Office, Flint Public Library, Flint, Mich. 
SCHOOL LIBRARIANS for expanding pro- 
‘am. Require B.S. and L.S. degrees. Prefer 
ajor in elementary education. Beginning salary 
L400-$5400. Reply Mrs. Harriette H. Crummer, 
703 Orrington Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 
CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN: Exceptional op- 
yrtunity to develop juvenile services in estab- 
shed City and County Library system serving 
population area of 70,000. Located at the foot 


of the Fox River Valley on beautiful Lake Win- 
nebago. Four season recreational area, skiing, 
boating, swimming. Four hour drive from Chi- 
cago, half hour to Lake Michigan. Beginning 
salary $4485 with ten (10) increments to $5787. 
Position on salary scale is determined by qualifi- 
cations and experience. Usual benefits: One 
month vacation, City Retirement and Social Se- 
curity, Sick Leave, etc. Apply E. G. McLane, 
Director, Fond du Lac Public Library, Fond du 
Lac, Wis. 

REFERENCE AND READER’S ASSISTANT 
or Branch Librarian for a public library in a 
university city, twenty-five minutes from the Chi- 
cago Loop. L.S. Degree required. Prefer someone 
under 40 years. Four weeks vacation, sick leave, 
hospital insurance benefits, excellent municipal 
pension plan with Social Security. Salary $4300 
up. Write Librarian, Evanston Public Library, 
Evanston, I. 

CATALOGER of Children’s books, salary 
range $3744-$4548. Beginning salary dependent 
on experience. Cataloger also works directly with 
parents and children in a growing library system 
serving 16 elementary schools. Pleasant working 
conditions, cooperative staff, no night work. Air- 
conditioned building. 4 weeks vacation, Social 
Security, excellent pension plan, optional hos- 
pital benefits. 37-hour week. Position now open. 
Write: Librarian, Grace W. Gilman, Lincoln Li- 
brary, Springfield, II. 

CATALOGER: To assume cataloging respon- 
sibilities of a liberal, progressive, and growing 
small library. Salary $3600 to $4400 to start. 
Prefer cataloger with two year’s experience. 
Graduate library degree preferred but not neces- 
sary if experience is good substitute. Month va- 
cation and other usual benefits. Apply to: Peter 
Bury, Librarian, Glenview Public Library, 1930 
Glenview Road, Glenview, Ill. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN: Excellent oppor- 
tunity to assume responsibility for children’s 
room, as well as develop book collection and 
children’s services. Salary $3600 to $4400 to 
start. Prefer librarian with one or two year’s ex- 
perience in children’s work. Graduate degree in 
library science necessary. Month vacation and 
other usual benefits. Apply to: Peter Bury, Li- 
brarian, Glenview Public Library, 1930 Glenview 
Road, Glenview, Ill. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for rapidly grow- 
ing department in rapidly growing city. Attrac- 
tive air-conditioned library. Library degree re- 
quired; experience preferred. 40 hour week; 
4 weeks vacation; sick leave; retirement. Write: 
Lucille Gottry, director, Public Library, Roch- 
ester, Minn. 
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ADULT SERVICES’ AND CHILDREN’S LI- 
BRARIANS. Adult Services librarian to super- 
vise adult services in branch libraries; help se- 
lect adult books, assist with publicity and public 
relations, group discussion work and do public 
speaking. Open now. Children’s Librarian in 
charge of children’s work through bookmobile 
and branch libraries. Help select children’s books 
and related library materials. Elementary teach- 
ing experience desirable. Open June 1, 1958. L.S. 
degree and ability to drive car required. Salary 
range $4329-$4565. 40-hour work week. 1 mo. 
vacation. Sick leave, local retirement plus Social 
Security. Blue Cross-Blue Shield available. Ap- 
ply Eudocia Stratton, Librarian, Jackson County 
Library, 1400 North West Avenue, Jackson, 
Mich. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARIAN for 
widely varied program of circulation, book talks, 
and library instruction. Professional training in 
children’s work required. Clerical assistant pro- 
vided, processing done at Main Library. Book 
and policy meetings with other school and public 
libraries. Approximately 9 weeks vacation, good 
pension system, 38-hour week. Salary $4200- 
$5800. Attractive suburban city within easy dis- 
tance of Cleveland. Apply: Mary B. Bloom, Li- 
brarian, Lakewood Public Library, Lakewood, 
Ohio. 

OAK PARK PUBLIC LIBRARY. Librar- 
ian II, salary range $4600-$5380. Pleasant subur- 
ban environment yet convenient to metropolitan 
Chicago. Young, congenial staff, alert reading 
public, new building in planning stage. Four- 
week vacation, generous sick leave, Illinois Mu- 
nicipal retirement plus Social Security. Require 
fifth year L.S. degree and appropriate experi- 
ence. Apply: Lester L. Stoffel, Head Librarian, 
Public Library, Oak Park, TH. 

l. Branch Librarian. Excellent opportunity 
to continue leadership in branch with outstand- 
ing record of community service. Strong em- 
phasis on children’s work and community con- 
tact, 

2. Head of Reference. Full charge of refer- 
ence service at Main Library, including periodi- 
cal collection, vertical files, business services. 
Willing to consider inexperienced graduate with 
strong interest in reader service, initiative and 
knowledge of reference sources. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN-—Department 
Head. Graduate of accredited library school with 
at least five years experience, preferably in a 
large city library. Challenging position for per- 
son with initiative and administrative ability. 
Supervises children’s work in all branch librar- 
ies. Write to Cleveland Heights Public Library, 
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Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN, Catalog Li- 
brarian. In a Detroit suburb of 130,000. Chal- 
lenging position for one with A.L.A. qualifica- 
tions. Good promotional advantages. Salary up 
to $5540 per yr. Write to Personnel Department, 
City Hall, Dearborn, Mich. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF DES MOINES 


Positions now available: 

Supervisor of work with children; present salary 
$5196 with new range on Nov. 1 of $5280-$6300. 
First assistants for Reference, Circulation and 
Extension; present salary $4470 with new range 
Nov. 1, $4800-$5760. Liberal fringe benefits. 
Require fifth year degree. Beginning salary de- 
pendent upon qualifications and experience. 
Apply to: Dan A. Williams, Director, Des 
Moines 9, Ia. 

GENERAL CATALOGER. New position, new 
building. September, 1958. Library School grad- 
uate. Experience desirable. Month’s vacation, 
Social Security, Blue Cross and Blue Shield, 
TIAA. Faculty status. Salary dependent upon 
qualifications. Apply to: Miss Betty Jane High- 
field, Librarian, North Park College, 3225 Foster 
Ave., Chicago 25, [IL 

BECAUSE of the resignation of Leslie I. 
Poste as assistant director of Toledo Public Li- 
brary (Ohio) effective in August, we invite 
applications from qualified men and women, men 
likely to be preferred by the Board. The posi- 
tion may be redefined by the Board, but mean- 
time professional applicants either for a general 
administrative assistant position, or for the as- 
ststant director position, are invited. Salary in 
the former case may range from $5000 to $6500, 
in the latter $7000 to $8000. Write the Director, 
Toledo Public Library, Toledo 2, Ohio. 

LIBRARIAN to administer and teach courses 
in Library Science for a minor in Library Sci- 
ence for teacher librarians. Position to begin 
Sept. 15, 1958. Position will also be open for 
the summer session, June 23 through Aug. 15, 
1958. Also a librarian to teach children’s litera- 
ture in Library Science program for teacher li- 
brarians to begin Sept. 15, 1958. Library Science 
degree. Experience in school libraries and teach- 
ing. Minimum salary $540 per month depending 
upon qualifications. Salary schedule and all regu- 
lar university vacations. Illinois University Re- 
tirement System provides disability, death, and 
pension benefits. Instructor or assistant profes- 
sor; the latter must have at least two years of 
graduate work. Library building was new in 
1952 and is air conditioned. Interested appli- 
cants should send a detailed letter, transcript of 
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credits, references, experience record, and photo- 
graph. Apply to: Miss Bernadine C. Hanby, 
director, University Library, Northern [Illinois 
University, DeKalb, Ill. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN—to plan and ad- 
minister the work of the Children’s Room at the 
Main Library. Salary $5120-$5840 depending 
on experience. Four weeks vacation, cumulative 
sick leave, Social Security, and state retirement 
plan. Group hospitalization plan available. Rock- 
ford Public Library, Rockford, Ilinois. 

BRANCH LIBRARIAN—to have charge of a 
branch under the direction of the Extension Li- 
brarian. Salary $4500-$5100 depending on ex- 
perience. Four weeks vacation, cumulative sick 
leave, Social Security, and state retirement plan. 
Group hospitalization plan available. Rockford 
Public Library, Rockford, Ulinois. 


southwesi 


THE EL PASO PUBLIC LIBRARY needs a 
first assistant in the Catalog Department. Man 
or woman, library school graduate with B.A. or 
M.A. Salary $3600-$3900 depending on experi- 
ence. Write for details to Elizabeth Kelly, 
Librarian, El Paso Public Library, EI Paso, 
Tex. 


mountain plains 


HEAD LIBRARIAN. Friendly Western Nebras- 
ka community of 17,000. Library school degree 
and experience required. Staff of 6. Book collec- 
tion, 35,000. Social Security. 3 weeks vacation. 
Sick leave, Salary $4800-$5100. Challenging op- 
portunity for right person. Inquire: Miss Nell 
Hartman, President, Board of Trustees, Nortk 
Platte (Neb.) Public Library. 


pacific northwest 


WANTED: CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN to 
promote children’s reading through Children’s 
Room and two Bookmobiles. Must expect to take 
part in community activities relating to children 
and their needs. Salary depending on training 
and experience. Position open September 1, 
1958. Social Security, Municipal Retirement, 
month’s vacation, hospitalization. Librarian, 
Parmly Billings Memorial Library, Billings, 
Mont. 

ATTRACTIVE OPPORTUNITIES for senior 
librarians with considerable experience in the 
Library Association of Portland (Multnomah 
County Library), Portland, Oregon, at salaries 
ranging from $4320 to $5400. Openings in adult 
and children’s work in branches and bookmo- 
biles, and in Literature and History, Social Sci- 
ence and Science Departments at Central. Posi- 


tions also available for recent library school 
graduates at salaries from $4140 to $4500. An 
extensive remodeling program for Central has 
been completed and two new branches opened 
within the last year. 

Members of the professional staff have four 
weeks vacation, sick leave rights, a 3714-hour 
week, Social Security, a private carrier pension 
plan, and a medical and hospitalization plan. 
The Library owns a cottage for staff use at Neah- 
Kah-nie Beach. Portland lies between Mt. Hood, 
sixty miles east and the Pacific Ocean, ninety 
miles west, in the beautiful Pacific Northwest. 

For further information write Katherine An- 
derson, Personnel Officer, Library Association 
of Portland, Portland 5, Ore. 

ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT im library 
serving capital city of 25,000. Should have li- 
brary training approved college. Prefer degree, 
experience. Salary open. Would assist current 
head librarian but be responsible to city library 
board. Write Mrs. John Willard, Secy. Library 
Board, Helena, Mont. 

EXTENSION LIBRARIAN for  city-inter- 
county library (staff of 24) situated in state capi- 
tal city on delightful Puget Sound. Salary $380- 
500 per month ($4560-6000) depending on 
experience and qualifications. Four week vaca- 
tion, state retirement, O.A.S.I., group medical 
insurance, cumulative sick leave. Librarian to 
be responsible for rural service (2 bookmobiles, 4 
stations)'in a growing library with a challenging 
future. Contact H. Newsom, Regional Librarian, 
Regional Public Library, Olympia, Washington. 

WANTED BY LIBRARY on scenic Pacific 
beaches and with mild climate a CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIAN to organize work in two counties 
under a Library Services Act demonstration 
project. Must be good in public relations, ener- 
getic and imaginative. Salary $400 a month. To 
begin September 1, 1958. BOOKMOBILE LI- 
BRARIAN to serve elementary schools. Start 
July 1, 1958. Salary $380 a month. One month’s 
vacation, Social Security, retirement, sick leave 
and hospital plan for above positions. Write Li- 
brarian, Tillamook County Library, Tillamook, 
Oregon. 


far west 


HEAD, Boys’ and Girls’ Library: Alhambra 
Public Library, Alhambra, California. Required: 
Accredited library school graduation, four years 
appropriate experience including one year suc- 
cessful supervising. Salary: $5238-$5952, vaca- 
tion, sick leave, retirement, part-paid hospital 
and medical benefits. Attractive Boys’ and Girls’ 
Library, with fireplace. Southern California liv- 
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ing. Apply: George F. Farrier, Chief Librarian. 
Will hold interviews during ALA in San Fran- 
cisco, July 13-19, 1958. 

LIBRARIAN I, two positions: one in Adult 
Reference Department: one in Boys’ and Girls’ 
Library, Alhambra Public Library, Alhambra, 
Calif. Required: accredited library school gradu- 
ation. Salary: $4272-$5238, vacation, sick leave, 
retirement, part-paid hospital and medical bene- 
fits. Southern California living. Apply: George 
F. Farrier, Chief Librarian. Will hold interviews 
during ALA in San Francisco, July 13-19, 1958. 

SAN DIEGO offers California living and pro- 
fessional opportunity to trained Librarians. Cur- 
rent vacancies in bookmobile service. Salary $360 
to $438 a month. Employee benefits include 
3 weeks vacation, promotional opportunities, re- 
tirement plan and Social Security coverage, sick 
leave, etc. Apply to Miss Fowler, Room 453, 
Civic Center, San Diego, Calif. 


canada 


AN ASSISTANT TO THE SUPERVISOR OF PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES is required by the GOVERNMENT OF 
THE PROVINCE OF ALBERTA. 


duties: 


1. To assist in the promotion and development 
of Public Libraries throughout the Province. 

2. To visit Public Libraries and give profes- 
sional advice where needed. 

3. To address interested groups when called 
upon. 

4. To assist the supervisor as required. 


qualifications: 


l. Should be a graduate of accredited library 
school or equivalent. 

_ 2. Some experience in public library administra- 
tion is desirable. 

Salary range from $3960 to $4980 per annum. 
Apply in writing to the Director of Personnel, 
Room 404, Legislative Building, Edmonton, Al- 
berta, Canada. 


ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN, Extension Li- 
brary, University of Alberta, for all aspects of 
the Library’s work, including cataloging, refer- 
ence, and public relations. Library degree re- 
quired: adult education or related experience 
desirable. Beginning salary $4000-$4900, ac- 
cording to qualifications and experience. An un- 
usual opportunity for a person with imagination, 
Initiative and energy. Apply in writing, giving 
age, qualifications and experience, addresses of 
three references, an outline of interests and skill, 
and enclosing a recent photograph, to Depart- 
ment of Extension, University of Alberta. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF 1958 EXAMI- 
NATIONS FOR CERTIFICATION OF 
CALIFORNIA COUNTY LIBRARIANS 


The California State Board of Library 
Examiners will hold examinations of ap- 
plicants (1) for certificate of qualification 
for the office of California County Li- 
brarian; and (2) for renewal of certificates 
expiring in 1958, at the Public Library, 
San Francisco, Saturday, July 12, 1958. 
The examination will begin at 9 a.m, 

The Board reserves the right to cancel 
the examination if fewer than three can- 
didates apply. 

Completed applications must be filed 
with the Chairman on or before Monday, 
June 23, 1958, in order to be considered 
for the examination. Application blanks 
are available from the Chairman of the 
Board, State Library, Sacramento 9, Calif. 

BOARD OF LIBRARY EXAMINERS, 
L. J. CLARKE, H. L. HAMILL, CARMA ° 
R. ZIMMERMAN, chairman. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
LIBRARIAN, MALE, 28, M.L.S. 2 years of ex- 


perience which includes a year of business Li- 
brary experience. Interested in cataloging, but 
would consider any attractive offer. Prefers work 
in the east. B 93-W. 

PLACE TO WORK this summer (anything) 
and teaching or similar work next fall while 
working toward Library Degree at Peabody. 
Twenty years teaching experience, English, Bus- 
iness, Education. B 94-W. 

YOUNG MAN, single. B.S. (Education) M.A. 
(Library Science). Desires administrative posi- 
tion in college or university library. Experience 
includes three years as head librarian of state 
college library. Will also consider top reference 
position in a college or university. Available 
l July. B 95-W. 

MAN, M.S.L.S., advanced degree in music, 
experience in documents, general reference, 
adult services in college and public libraries, 
desires position in the West. B 95-W. 

WOMAN desires change in position. One year 
library school. M.A. in literature. High school 
teaching and 12 years college library experience. 
Prefer cataloging or acquisitions in midwest 
college. Available Sept. 1. B 80-W. 

CATALOGER. Mature woman, M.A. in lb 
brary science. Experience in cataloging and 
documents in college libraries. Prefer Northwest 
or North Central. Available July 1. B 97-W. 
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Simplify “‘Overdue Routines” 
with this Multi-copy Form! 





| i due book(s} 
turn the following over 
NDER Please re caine 
A REMI : 
Anatomy of a Murder May 


a ste Witch 
he White 
een ie Sound of Thunder 


F John W. Smith 


2205 Main Street 
Onondaga, New Yor 


ONONDAGA PUBLIC LIBRARY 


400 MAIN STREET 
ONONDAGA, NEW YORK 





Here's a new, timesaving way to control Overdue 
Book Notices. One typing and you have three 
completed forms — 


1. - White, reminder ‘notice 
2. Yellow, second notice 


3. Pink, third notice — may also be used for 
your library record 





You save typing time and checking time. No 


need to go back to the registration files or other No. 671 White Window Envelopes 
book records when notices beyond the first are sent. for mailing Overdue Notices. Size — 
No repetition — no duplication. 5% x 3% inches. May be ordered 


with or without library imprint. 
_ No. 673 Overdue Notices may be ordered with 
or without library imprint. 


Please write for samples and prices! 
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NEW MICRO 


ee 


UPHYUL zeaver 





Easiest on the Eyes... 
Accepts ALL Micro Data Cards 


Now! A single instrument that accepts all known 
ypes of micro data cards...the new Micro Opaque 
Reader by American Optical Company. 

Exclusive opague, white or green tinted, reading 
screen is far easier on the eyes than ordinary trans- 
lucent screens. Projected material appears crisp and 
sharp, no eyestrain, no fuzzy edges. Large 11"x 123%" 
screen is inclined toward the user at a comfortable 
reading angle...especially appreciated by those who 
wear bifocals. 

Operation is simple. Cards, up to 9” in width, are 


placed in adjustable spring-tensioned holder and 
manually moved from frame to frame. Choice ol 
three £/2.3 objectives, 23X, 20X or 15X in con- 
venient focusing mount, permits selection for most 
suitable enlargement. Three element condensing 
system plus heat-resistant glass. Single focusing 
knob. No danger from heat to either cards or table 
top. Easily portable Accessory foot switch available 
for intermittent reading or photocopying. Light 
shield accessory available for use in brightly lighted 
areas, 


Call your dealer or mail coupon today. 


Dept. G169 


American Optical GE 


Name 


Address 


Company 


INSTRUMENT DIVISION, BUFFALO 18, NEW YORK City 





Please send me full information on the New Micro Opaque Reader. 
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Y-AUGUST COVER 


s view of the charging desk 
m the mezzanine of the Mont- 
nery County Library, Conroe, 
cas, displays a_ functional 
uty that is enhanced by birch 
eling, with turquoise and tan- 
ine accents. The charging desk 
n original design in birch with 
lack formica top; natural straw 
sels, lined with tangerine sheer 
l form the front of the desk. 
2 main portion of the desk is at 
nter-height with a children’s 
2 at a lower level; a low wing 
the opposite side forms a work- 
unit. 


> ALA Bulletin is the official 
rnal of the American Library 
iociation and publishes ma- 
al of general interest to li- 
rians and those interested in 

library world. Its authors’ 
nions should be regarded as 
ir own unless ALA endorse- 
it is noted. 


‘eptance of an advertisement 
s not imply endorsement of 
product by the American Li- 
ry Association. 


> ALA Bulletin is partially in- 
‘ed in Education Index and 
rary Literature. A microfilm 
‘ion is available from Univer- 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Samray Smith 
A. L. Remley 
Jean Benson 
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The 1959 National Library Week steering com- 
mittee has been strengthened by the addition of 
four librarians to its membership: Mary Gaver, 
Emerson Greenaway, Richard H. Logsdon, and 
Roger McDonough. Other new members are Cass 
Canfield, chairman of the editorial board of Har- 
per and Brothers, Leo Rosten, now an editor of 
Look magazine, and Whitney North Seymour of 
the law firm of Simpson. Thacher, and Bartlett. 
Theodore Waller of the Grolier Society and 
Americana Corporation, who served as vice chair- 
man this year, has been appointed chairman of 
the 1959 steering committee. Vice chairmen for 
1959 are Mr. Greenaway, Douglas M. Black, pres- 
ident of Doubleday and Company, and William I. 
Nichols, editor and publisher of This Week. 


* 


The Council on Library Resources announced 
June 19 a grant of $73,800 to the National Library 
of Medicine to make possible a two-year project 
for the improvement of the Current List of 
Medical Literature through the application of 
automatic information-handling equipment. The 


techniques now used in compiling the Current 
List, which in 1957 listed over 100,000 articles and 
provided half-a-million index entries to them— 
represent a high order of achievement in the art 
of bibliographical compilation and publication. 
However, it indexes only approximately half the 
published literature in medicine, is somewhat in- 
convenient to use, and appears two months or 
more after the articles indexed are published. The 
grant from the Council on Library Resources will 
enable the National Library of Medicine to mech- 
anize the indexing and preparation of printer’s 
copy in such a manner as to avoid much of the 
present manual processing. It is hoped that this 
will result in a saving of time and money and in 
an improved index; and that the improvements 
effected through mechanization may be applied 
to other indexing services, 


* 
In the January ALA Bulletin Harold Laskey 


announced that a nationwide survey of the use of 
paperback books in libraries was being under- 
taken by the major paperback publishers. The 
results of the survey are fully reported in the 








A New Reprint 
READY FALL 1958 
10 volumes 


fully illustrated 
cloth bound 


the set $140.00 
single volumes $15.40 


THE 
CAMBRIDGE 
NATURAL 
HISTORY 


Edited by 
S. F. HARMER 
A. E. SHIPLEY 


The World’s Leading International Booksellers 


STECHERT - HAFNER, INC. 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 
31 EAST 10TH STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
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April 15 Library Journal, which also includes a 
number of other valuable articles on paperbacks. 
Briefly, the survey demonstrated a continuing 
strong trend toward the use of paperbacks in 
libraries, a trend which was epitomized by the 
following statement from a librarian in Idaho: 
“I don’t care if a book is bound with human skin 
ər aluminum; if it’s useful and readable and 
read and used, PH buy it or accept it as a gift.” 


* 


From 1950 to 1957, in public libraries in the 
111 United States cities with populations of 
100,000 or more, the number of volumes has 
increased 20 per cent, circulation has increased 
27 per cent, and total expenditures have increased 
67 per cent (the last figure must obviously be 
adjusted to take into account the decreased pur- 
chasing power of the dollar in the last seven 
years). The Bureau of the Census estimates that 
the civilian population of the United States has 
increased 14.6 per cent since 1950. Although 
they may not continue to do so, it seems clear 
that public libraries, at least in the larger cities, 
are now growing faster than the population. 
These data are taken from Circular No. 525 of 
the Office of Education. 


* 


With the opening of the University of Michigan’s 
new Undergraduate Library, students at Ann 
Arbor are borrowing nearly twice as many li- 
brary books as they did a year ago. The new 
library and the General Library each circulated 
about 8000 books during February 1958; in Feb- 
ruary 1957 the General Library circulated about 
9000 books. For every book checked out, two 
more are taken from the open shelves for study, 
according to Mrs. Roberta Keniston, librarian 
of the new library. “Thanks to specially de- 
signed furniture and pleasant surroundings, 
some students are studying four and five hours 
at a stretch. The response to our new library has 
been startling, overwhelming—and very gratify- 
mng.” 
* 

Through arrangements with major publishers in 
the United States and abroad, University Micro- 
films, Ann Arbor, Mich., is now able to offer 
xerograph reproductions of out-of-print books in 
approximately the same size as the original, 
either bound or unbound, at very reasonable 
prices. Dr. Frederick H. Wagman has stated in 
UM Microcosm, the University Microfilms house 
organ: “This new technique promises to be one 
of the most important developments in library 
technology in many years.” 





HAVE THAT 
“EVE-CATCHING’’ 
APPEAL! 
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No other display letters have the sharp, 
attractive eye-appeal of these artistic type 
faces! Realistic 3-dimensional look gives 
display signs extra depth and attention 
value—-a clearness and sharpness that 
holds the reader interest! 

Try Demco basic library outfit—order 
the No. 2060 Demco Mitten Display set 
in the handy storage box with room for 
extra fonts you can add at a later date! 
A complete font of 233 1144” Tempar 
Pinbak ‘letters and 
numerals, plus 22 
eye-catching 
Illustros, 2 
display panels 
anda 
guide rule. 


| LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Madison 1, Wisconsin e New Haven 2, Conn. 


LETTERS 
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invisibly! 








SCOTCH 


BRAND 





810 Magic Mending Tape 
practically disappears on 
contact with paper! 


Now mend pages, splice in revisions, or make 
attachments the modern way. Next-to-invisible 
“SCOTCH” 810 Magic Mending Tape has a new 
dull finish surface that prevents distracting reflec- 
tions...and it never darkens, cracks or bleeds 
adhesive. Does a neat, permanent repair job in 
seconds. You can write on this wonder tape, too! 
Order several rolls from your supplier today! 





‘*SCOTCH’’ IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK FOR THE PRESSURE-SENSITIVE ADHESIVE TAPES OF 3M CO., ST. PAUL 6, MINN. EXPORT: 99 PARK AVE,, 
NEW YORK 16. CANADA: LONDON, ONTARIO. 


Minnesora MINING AND JYJANUFACTURING COMPANY 


eo WHERE RESEARCH 1S THE KEY TO TOMORROW 
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he June Issue 


f I had taken the time to write to you each time 
lis year that an issue of the Bulletin struck me 
s particularly fine, I would have increased your 
in mail almost every month. Nevertheless, I 
annot let the June issue go by without sending 
yecial thanks for the beautiful job you have 
one with the international issue. 

Lucite M. Morscu, president 

American Library Association 


hanks to Miss Morsch for this generous mes- 
ue at the end of her presidential year. No one 
nows better than she that the ideas and articles 
| the June issue were developed with help from 
any sources. Nor has this been true of the June 
sue alone. The editor is constantly amazed and 
ratified at the resources he has at hand in his 


ork.—Eb. 


‘uly International 


ı the June 1958 issue of the ALA Bulletin you 
tributed the characters 





the Japanese. However, they are taken from 
e Chinese language by the Japanese. The term 
used by both Chinese and Japanese now. Never- 
eless, it is of Chinese origin. 
Leo CHANG, reference assistant 
Youngstown (Ohio) Public Library 


aho Falls Exhibits Engineering 
st Reactor Model 


ar library has had the privilege of showing an 
hibit of unique interest, a scale model of the 
7 million dollar engineering test reactor which 
used at the National Reactor Testing Station 
cated on the desert outside Idaho Falls. The 
odel stands some seven feet high and has lighted 
bels which are synchronized with a recording 
at tells, in layman’s terms, what the viewer is 
eing as he sees it. This is so well done that all 
10 saw it left with a better understanding of 
iat atomic test work involves. 

Idaho Falls might be called the bedroom of the 
me six thousand people who are employed at 
e Atomic Energy Commission, Idaho Opera- 





Idaho Falls Public Library patrons view a scale 
model of the $17 million dollar engineering test 
reactor, exhibited for the first time in their li- 
brary. 


tions Office, National Reactor Testing Station. 
Many of the people connected with the “Site.” as 
it is familiarly called, use our library. It was 
through their good will that it was possible for us 
to be the first place away from the “Site” to ex- 
hibit the model. 

Between June 3-11, hundreds of people saw this 
exhibit. Following our showing, it was sent to 
Utah State University for display at the confer- 
ence of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, June 16-20. Following this. 
it was to be shipped to the second International 
Conference on Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy. 
Geneva, Switzerland, this September. 

Dorotnuy C. Hickey, librarian 
Idaho Falls (Idaho) Public Library 


Building Plans and Photographs Wanted 
I am glad that you sent our pictures [of the new 
Lorain Public Library] to the ALA Library. I 
have been puzzled somewhat by items in the ALA 
Bulletin concerning the need for pictures ef new 
buildings. . . . Perhaps you could tell me just 
which is the best place to send full material. 
building plans, etc. We are planning to have & 
set of slides made this month. To which part ot 
ALA should we send them? 
Marion M. Kine, librarian 
Lorain (Ohio) Public Library 
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CHESTERFIELD 
MUSIC SHOPS 


“RECORDS BY MAIL” 





SERVICING SCHOOLS AND 
LIBRARIES FOR OVER 15 
YEARS 


30% OFF 


On All Long Playing 
Records 












regardless of lis? price! 


All labels included 


Brand new—guaranteed factory 


fresh 





No charge to school libraries (or 
similar organizations) for packag- 
ing or mailing 


Free long playing catalogue on 
request 


All orders filled promptly and 








accurately 


May We Bid On Your 
Next Order? 


CHESTERFIELD 
MUSIC SHOPS 


“RECORDS BY MAIL” 
12 Warren Street New York, New York 
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Send pictures, slides, and blueprints to the Li- 
brary Administration Division. They will be filed 
in the headquarters library and used by the LAD 
staff in advising librarians and architects on new 
building plans. For fuller information see the 
April 1958 ALA Bulletin, page 232.—Eb. 


A Bond of Genuine Concern 


We would appreciate the opportunity of replying, 
through the ALA Bulletin, to all the people who 
have written to us concerning Dr. Lowell Martin’s 
survey of branch library needs in Dallas. 

The response from the 700 libraries to whom 
we mailed copies of the report has been truly 
amazing. As Friends of the Dallas Public 
Library, we were aware that the staff of our 
library was concerned about library service in 
Dallas and Texas, but never had we realized 
that so many librarians are vitally interested in 
the welfare of libraries other than their own. 

We are grateful to the librarians who took 
time to write out their carefully considered 
opinions of the survey, the report, and the 
Dallas situation, and to tell us about comparable 
problems and progress in their own areas. We 
have gained a new concept of the library pro- 
fession and a new respect for the bond of 
genuine concern which exists between its mem- 
bers. 

Mrs. Eucene McDermott, president 
Friends of the Dallas Public Library 


The Editor Needs an Editor 

As a librarian and a member of ALA I am dis- 
appointed in your editorial policy. If, as editor 
of the ALA Bulletin, you make remarks such as 
that about Southern California in the editorial of 
the May issue, you are helping neither the na- 
tional association nor the local library units here 
in their public relations programs. Wouldn’t 
the “proper channels” you suggest for the time 
and energy of ALA, “the growth and develop- 
ment of libraries and librarians,” be just as suit- 
able for your editorial space as well? 

I do not enjoy reading in my professional 
literature offensive remarks aimed at any area or 
group. The expression of such petty personal 
opinion seems especially out of place on the edi- 
torial page of the official publication of the 
American Library Association. 

As a native Southern Californian, I will point 
out that you are guilty of a glaring inaccuracy. 
It is quite obvious to many people how and why 
this part of the country has justly gained its 
reputation as a recreation area. 

Joan WEIHER 
Sherman Oaks, Calif. 
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The big news of 1958 
in library extension circles... 





he new TAN DEM Bookmobile 
... Styled by GERSTENSLAGER 


Built to individual library specifications 


THE GERSTENSLAGER CO., Wooster, Ohio 
Phone, Wooster HO 2-2015; cable address, GERSTCO 
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The Liberty and Justice Book Awards 
upreme Court Justice William O. Douglas 
lid in a commencement address at Haverford 
ollege this spring: “Our strength is in our 
meepts of equality, freedom, and justice. But 
e seldom speak in these terms to the people 
t the earth. We speak and think in terms of 
əmbs and air power, while the peoples of the 
orld are concerned with medical care, food, 
id decent housing. That is the gulf of mis- 
nderstanding and disillusionment between us 
id the world.” 

This is a grave commentary on United States 
reign policy and political life. To the extent 
tat it is true, it puts into bold relief the efforts 
f those who are trying to right the balance by 
seping before our eyes the principles on 
hich our country was founded and achieved 
s greatness. The Liberty and Justice Book 
wards are such an effort, and their real value 
in be seen only in this larger framework. 
heir purpose is to draw attention to books 
hich “make distinguished contributions to 
1e American tradition of liberty and justice; 
) encourage authors and publishers in creating 
ich books; to recognize those who do so.” 
The awards are important not only because 
[ their purpose but because they reflect so 
tithfully the principles by which the library 
rofession lives. As Mr. Downs wrote when last 
ears awards were presented: “It is an essen- 
al article of the true librarian’s credo that 
ooks and reading are one of the most effective, 
not the most effective, mediums to promote 
itelligent understanding of such great issues 
3 these.” 

The awards have been generously supported 
y the Fund for the Republic for a two-year 
eriod, and have been managed by ALA’s In- 
Ilectual Freedom Committee in a way that 
*flects great credit on the Association and the 
rofession which it serves. If they should not 
2 continued beyond this year—and it now 
gpears that they may not—they will be re- 
iembered with pride as an achievement that. 
ı its own sphere, was of a piece with the Free- 
om to Read Statement and the Library Bill of 
ights. 


The Ncrih Carolina Rec vitment Conference 


Most of us have probably wondered, at one 
time or another, whether recruiting for li- 
brarianship has been attacked from every pos- 
sible angle and is in danger of being talked to 
death. Nothing could be further from thetruth. 
We have hardly begun either to talk or to work. 

This became abundantly clear during the 
North Carolina Recruitment Conference, held 
May 10-11 in Raleigh and reported briefly in 
Memo to Members in the June issue. Here 34 
people, most of them non-librarians, talked for 
two days and a night about what could be done 
to attract young people to librarianship as a 
career. While the conferees succeeded in 
sketching out a program for the state. they 
barely scratched the surface of such larger 
questions as why the shortage exists and ex- 
actly what sort of shortage it is. 

The non-librarians did most of the talking, 
and this was good. The individual librarian is 
the best recruiter and ultimately the only ef- 
fective one, but a group of librarians planning 
a recruiting program produces a circular effect 
that is sometimes distressing. We must ask 
others what we should do—vocational guid- 
ance counselors, college admissions counselors. 
personnel workers.’ This is exactly what was 
done in North Carolina. 

It was a salutary experience for the librari- 
ans who were present to hear ideas they have 
held for years challenged sharply, or to have 
discrepancies in their thinking pointed out to 
them. A guidance counselor said: 


First you say that librarianship is a good fveld—- 
rewarding in terms of personal satisfaction, with 
salaries that, though not competitive, are improv- 
ing. Then you say that you cannot find good peo- 
ple to enter this field. Obviously there is some- 
thing wrong here. Either you are overestimating 
the satisfaction of being a librarian or you have 
failed completely to convey your sense of satisfac- 
tion to those who might be interested in working 
with you. 


A printer and publisher who has become fa- 
miliar with the operation of his public library 
through service as a trustee said: 


Better organization of work in the library would 


‘An article by one of these experts begins on page 
505 of this issue. 


(Continued on page 513) 
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ELECTION OF THE FOLLOWING ALA OFFICERS WAS ANNOUNCED AT SAN FRANCISCO ON Jury 14: 
LL 


First Vice PRESIDENT AND PRESIDENT-ELECT -- BENJAMIN Ee POWELL 
SECOND VICE PRESIDENT =-=- HELEN Å» RIDGWAY 


Two ExecuTive BOARD MEMBERS ELECTED BY AND FROM THE COUNCIL AT MIDWINTER 1958, 
MRe JOHN HALL JAcoBS AND MR, ROGER He MCDONOUGH, AND TWENTY-FOUR COUNCILORS 
WILL ALSO BE INSTALLED AT THIS CONFERENCE» 


TRUSTEE CITATIONS WERE AWARDED ON JuLY 14 To Mrs. Je HENRY MOHR, TRUSTEE OF THE 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA, PUBLIC LIBRARY, AND CECIL Us. EDMONDS, TRUSTEE OF 
THE West MEMPHIS, ARKANSAS, PUBLIC LIBRARYe 


MORE LIBRARIES REPORT 50% OR MORE TRUSTEE MEMBERSHIP IN ALA (SEE PREVIOUS LISTS IN 
THE MeMO TO MEMBERS FOR APRIL, May AND June 1950): 


One Hunoreo PER CENT: 


ALBUQUERQUE (New Mexico) PusLic LIBRARY 

Cape GIRARDEAU (Missouri) PuBLic LIBRARY 

Glenview (ILLINOIS) PuBLic LIBRARY =- "Our Boarp oF DIRECTORS 
HAS FELT IT VERY IMPORTANT THAT THEY ALL BECOME MEMBERS OF 
THE ALA," 

Jackson County (Missouri) PuBLIC LIBRARY 

PORTLAND (OREGON) LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

Sact Lake County (UTAH) PuBLIC LIBRARY =- "THE FIVE DIRECTORS eee 
HAVE FOR MANY YEARS ALL BEEN MEMBERS OF THE ALA AND FIND THE 
BULLETIN AND THE ASSOCIATION'S OTHER PUBLICATIONS INDISPENSABLE 
IN THEIR JOB AS TRUSTEES," 

West MempHis (ARKANSAS) PuBLic LIBRARY == "THIS MAKES OUR BOARD 
100% WITH MEMBERSHIPS IN BOTH ASSOCIATIONS (ALA AND ARKANSAS)."! 


Firty Per CENT: 


Gren Rock (New Jersey) PusLic LIBRARY 
RioGewooo (New Jersey) PusLic LIBRARY 


THE NUMBER OF TRUSTEES BELONGING TO ALA HAS INCREASED BY OVER 400 SINCE THE 
START OF THE MEMBERSHIP DRIVE BY THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LIBRARY TRUSTEES. 


NORTH CAROLINA AND OKLAHOMA HAVE BEEN SELECTED AS THE LAST TWO GRANT STATES IN THE 
ALA LIBRARY-COMMUNITY PROJECT» PILOT LIBRARIES ARE THE ARDMORE PUBLIC LIBRAR- 
tes (OKLAHOMA) AND THE CUMBERLAND CouNnTY PuBLIc LIBRARY (NORTH CAROLINA). 
GRANTS OF $12,000 FoR THE PERIOD SEPTEMBER 1, 1958 tro Aucust 31, 1960, HAVE 
BEEN MADE TO THE NORTH CAROLINA AND OKLAHOMA STATE LIBRARIES FOR THE PROJECTS. 


FACTS AND FACES, A BIOGRAPHICAL DIRECTORY OF THE 1958 ALA COUNCIL, WAS PRESENTED 
TO THE PERSONS ATTENDING THE SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE» THIS ATTRACTIVE BOOK= 
LET WAS THE GIFT OF THE He W WILSON COMPANY AND WAS COMPILED BY THE REFERENCE 
SERVICES DIVISION OF THE ALA. 


Davio He CLIFT 
Jucy 15, 1958 EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
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Medieval Florence.. 


with Petrarch and Tasso and your 
ability to read Latin as well as 
Tuscan, you would also have had to 
be an expert locksmith. In those 
days, books were fastened by heavy 
chains, locked to reading benches. 
There was certainly no circulation 
problem, nor was it ever necessary 
to think of rebinding, because the 
ponderous volumes were bound in 
wooden boards to protect and 
preserve their precious contents. 


... in addition to your familiarity i} 


Today, the rebinding of books should 
not present any problem because you 
have Holliston’s Roxite Library Buck- 
ram — especially designed to take 
care of library rebinding requirements. 
It is strong and durable — made to 
stand up under heavy traffic — yet 
colorful, with a wide chromatic range 
that gives books a bright, new look 
and puts them back into circulation 
again. 





THE HOLLISTON MILLS, inc. 
NORWOOD, MASS. 
New York * Chicago * Philadelphia * Milwaukee * San Francisco 
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Childrens Books from Abingdon 


STEVIE FINDS A WAY 


By Ruth Liebers and Lillian Roth- 
enberg. Illus. by Robert Doremus. 
An EAsy-Tro-READ BOOK. $1.75 


HELLO, GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Writ. and illus. by Janice Holland. 
Important incidents in Washing- 
ton’s famous career. Ages 4-9. $1.75 


HERMIT OF CRAB ISLAND 

By Clara Baldwin. Illus. by Ray 
Campbell. How Larry solves a prob- 
lem of island life. Ages 8 up. $2.50 





JOHN PAUL JONES OF THE U. S. NAVY 
By Ruth Cromer Weir. Illus. by E. 


‘CUB SCOUT DONNY Shenton. An exciting “Makers of 
By Anne Guy. Illus. by Richard America” biography. Ages 8-12. 
Crist. Donny finds that the Cub $1.75 
Scouts are fun! Ages 7-10. $1.75 


DAN DOOLEY’S LUCKY STAR 


By Rose Friedman. Illus. by Vana 
Earle. How Dan finds a new home 
for his dog. An EAsy-To-READ BOOK. 

$1.75 


ALL THE CHILDREN OF THE WORLD 


By Helen Doss. Illus. by Audrie L. 
Knapp. The value and beauty of in- 
dividual differences. Ages 4-8. $1.50 


MAGIC WORD FOR ELIN 
By Alice Alison Lide and Margaret 
Alison Johansen. Illus. by Cheslie 


D'Andrea. Ages 8 up. $2.25 ee ions ce re 





ABINGDON PRESS - Nashville 2, Tennessee 


IN CANADA: IN AUSTRALASIA: 
G. R. WELCH COMPANY, LTD., Toronto THOMAS C. LOTHIAN, Melbourne, Australia 
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“Creative Crafts-TV”—sponsored by the Com- 
munity Workshop Division of the Oklahoma City 
Libraries and the Art Department of the Okla- 
homa City Public Schools. This picture shows 
four cub scouts and a Workshop volunteer plan- 








The Story of the 
Community Workshop Division 


of the Oklahoma City Libraries 


ning a show on animal masks. 


UTILIZING COMMUNITY RESOURCES 


In April 1947 the Junior League of Oklahoma 
City founded and incorporated the Community 
Workshop with the purpose of training volun- 
teer leaders in youth activities. In January 
1951, under an eighteen-month grant from 
the league, the workshop became a division of 
the Oklahoma City Libraries. At that time the 
division's program of informal adult educa- 
tion began and continues to this day. Activi- 
ties of the workshop were set up under two 
main categories—for youth, the training of 
adult leaders in handicrafts and leadership 
skills; for adults, the promotion and oragniza- 
tion of discussion groups, forums, and lectures. 

This article by Walter Gray, Jr., director of 
the workshop since it was founded, and presi- 
dent of the Oklahoma Adult Education As- 
sociation, shows the range and variety of pro- 
grams that can be developed in a public 
library to bring it closer to its community. 
Here is a case where as much can be learned 
from the failures as from the successes, and 
Mr. Gray was asked to write about both. 


by Walter Gray, Jr. 


“Please write an article on what has sueceeded 
and what has not and why.” And so began a 
soul searching into the records of the Com- 
munity Workshop Division of the Oklahoma 
City Libraries—the informal adult education 
wing. 

Determining what has and has not succeeded 
is easy; the “why” amounts to speculation. 
Did the planning materialize into a wel- 
presented program, and yet remain flexible 
enough to allow for last-minte changes? Was 
there competition on the evening of the pre- 
gram—a TYV spectacular, a tornado warning? 
Was there adequate coverage in press, tele- 
vision, and radio? Candidly, part of the cha-- 
lenge of this type of service is the unknown. 

In order that the libraries’ informal adult 
education program might truly be the com- 
munity’s workshop, we determined from the 
outset that full use of the community’s re- 
sources should and would be made. Emphasis 
has been placed on offering a variety of pro 
gram activities so that, conceivably, every per 
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sor in the metropolitan area might find at 
least one in which he would want to take part. 

What have been some of these adult pro- 
grem activities? One of the most interesting is 
the Medicine and You series cosponsored by 
the county medical society. In the spring of 
1958 this series went into its fifth year. Work- 
ing with a committee appointed by the medical 
society, a series of session topics is decided 
upon. Then, since the topics are discussed by 
panels of physicians, the panels are selected. 
Clearly, the patrons want this series continued 
—they are interested in the topics. But wait, 
nct all the topics! Overflow audiences have 
come to the sessions on “Nerves,” “Life After 
erty,’ “Insomnia and Tensions,” “Blood 
Pressure,” “Sexual Behavior,” “Headaches,” 
and ‘Arthritis and Rheumatism.” Most of the 
other topics have drawn near-full houses. Why, 
then, are the low points in this series the 
fcllowing: “Cost of Medical Care,” “Smok- 
irg,” “Dennis the Healthy Menace,” and “Ad- 
vances in Medicine”? On two of the nights 
there were tornado warnings, and there proba- 
biy should have been on the other two, so that 
they could be explained as easily ! 

As a rule of thumb, if a series appeals to a 
person directly—to his own life and more par- 
t cularly to his wallet—he will be interested. 
but -here are exceptions. For instance, we had 
a series once on Presidential Messages, ex- 
plaining the President’s three major messages 
t the Congress, On the panel discussing the 
budget sat a former Director of the Budget, 
weady and able to explain what happened to 
eur dollars. We hesitated even to open the 
eurtains because of the small audience. Why? 
Perhaps people think that Washington is too 
“ar away and feel too detached from the 
“ederal budget. 

Then there was the Science and You series. 
it drew poorly, except for the session on 
“Weather” (it was nice outside, too). This 
series’ problem was that it was presented three 
years before Sputnik. So we will try again 
some day soon. You and Law, another of our 
et tu series, drew well in some of its sessions. 
The panel discussion on wills, which we billed 
“You Can’t Take It With You!” drew a full 
house. Patrons were vitally concerned with 
tha- subject. The one on domestic relations 
hac a good turnout. But when it came to the 
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sessions “Are New Laws Needed?” and “Who 
Makes The Law?”—something that everyone 
should be interested in—well, let us say that 
there was evidence of apathy. 

Religion and You, a series presented with 
ministers of all faiths, was fascinating in 
presentation. Attendance was fairly good— 
after all, Oklahoma is in the Bible Belt. 

Several successful series have been presented 
on Oklahoma and Oklahoma City. These are 
generally pitched on a historical plane. For- 
tunately, there are many persons who love 
history. Fine Arts programs are staged once a 
month in cooperation with the Auchincloss 
Foundation. In this series the approach is to 
present the unusual in the arts, and the ses- 
sions are generally well attended. The most 
succesful fine arts session is the Opera Forum 
scheduled for the night before the Metro- 
politan Opera Company’s local performance. 
Patrons are reminded of the plot and the 
principal arias, and because they say this 
forum helps them appreciate the opera per- 
formance more, the forum is an annual affair. 

Another once-a-month series is called Holi- 
days on Film. The success of this travel film 
series never ceases to amaze us. Obviously, 
people like to see films of places where they 
have been or would like to go. Recently films 
on the Orient were shown, after much hesita- 
tion because of our doubts about interest in 
this part of the world. There was a full house. 
Why? Primarily because several former GPs 
wanted to show their families where they had 
been. Book talks are given between the films. 
much to the delight of the audience. 

Informality and spontaneity are the keys to 
the staging of the auditorium meetings. Most 
programs are presented in panel-moderator 
form. There is no admission charge and all 
those on the stage give voluntarily of their 
time. Each of the programs is accompanied 
by a reading list. These books are soon 
checked out by patrons, an indication that 
many are reading in addition to attending the 
programs, 

Careful thought is given to selecting the 
type of series and their component sessions. 
The starting point in choosing a program topic 
is usually either a topic that needs exploring 
or an individual who should be heard. 

Proposed topics and series are considered 
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Display window at entrance to the Main Library 
—facing a busy street. This display of the Li- 
braries’ discussion group program, offered 
through the Community Workshop Division, ap- 
peared in September 1957. Redwood and fall 
colors made for an eye-catching display—as did 
the “arrows to atoms” symbols (commemorating 
Oklahoma’s 50th anniversary of statehood). 


by the Workshop’s Advisory Committee of 
prominent citizens. This committee weighs the 
proposals over a period of time before presen- 
tation. Some series are held once a week for 
three to six weeks, while others are held once a 
month throughout the year. 

The most successful series the workshop 
has ever offered was a series of lectures on 
Comparative Religion by a learned rabbi. Each 
lecture drew an overflow audience to our 280- 
seat auditorium, Part of the success of this 
series may be attributed to the fact that for 
the previous three years, this rabbi had con- 
ducted our weekly television series, Our Better 
Selves. He had a good following and a remark- 
able command of words, and the patrons came. 
Soon afterward he gave another lecture series 
on customs, mores, and folkways under the 
title How Come? Although the turnout was 
still gratifying, this series did not draw nearly 
as well. Maybe the title was too ambiguous; 
maybe people just weren’t interested. 

Our weekly television program, “Creative 
Crafts,” which is cosponsored with the art de- 
partment of the Oklahoma City Public Schools, 
went into its seventh season in the fall of 1957. 
The fact that it is the oldest continuous local 
program is evidence of its success. Why? This 
is a needed and valuable service to the youth 
leader and elementary teacher who are gen- 
erally inexperienced in crafts. Each week a 


craft is presented with an accompanying =X- 
planatory worksheet available to all who re- 
quest it. The distribution of this worksheet 
averages 1000 per week. Here is prima-fazie 
proof to the television station that there is a 
substantial audience. Junior League volunteers 
handle this volume of mail. 

Individual craft instruction for adult lead- 
ers of youth groups is offered three times a 
year, usually in the fall, winter, and spring. 
These classes are conducted in the workshop 
meeting rooms at the main library. The Youth 
Leaders’ Workshop is held in October aad 
February. The Vacation School Workshop is 
conducted in May. Volunteers are trained »y 
our staff and assist in the classes. These classes 
are always in demand because of the great 
need. Local youth agencies and churches ad- 
vise the Community Workshop as to what 
crafts are needed at the particular time. 

The nearest we have come to formal adult 
education is the course in Speed Reading, 
taught by the Extension Division of the Ur- 
versity of Oklahoma. For years, this course 
has been taught each fall and spring and a- 
ways has a waiting list. Why? Primarily, be- 
cause of the satisfied customer. After many 
years’ search for the practical approach and 
an instructor, the workshop offered this 
spring a course on Memory Methods in ce 
operation with Oklahoma State University. 
This course is in response to repeated de 
mands. The persons who took it improvee 
their methods of memory, so it was a success 
and will be offered again. 

The core of our informal adult educatior 
program is the discussion group. This phase 
has grown remarkably in Oklahoma City, pri 
marily because of the public’s acceptance o- 
the discussion technique. People from al. 
walks of life are reading and discussing books 
they have always wanted to read, and, in some 
instances, books they thought they could never 
comprehend. 

We are told that one of the reasons for the 
success of our discussion group programs is 
the approach used by the workshop. This ap- 
proach, in one word, is personal. Close con- 
tact is maintained with potential and actual 
members. Leaders are selected carefully and 
consulted frequently. City-wide open houses 
and individual group social functions are 
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carried on. And, our groups become very 
closely knit. We stress the importance of con- 
tinu-ng education, that education is a life-long 
pursuit. Partly because of this, most of our 
members continue from year to year. 

S-nce the workshop is the only organization 
in tae nation which sponsors both the Great 
Books and the World Politics programs, it is 
interesting to note that the two “feed” one 
ano-her to the extent of strengthening both. 
By offering a wider variety of good discussion 
series, our forecast that members would go 
from one program to another, rather than drop 
out. has been justified. So, if a member should 
des:re a change from Great Books, he can 
take World Politics, or vice versa. Conse- 
quently, both programs grow stronger each 
year, The concentrated rather than the “shot- 
gun” approach is used, i.e., it is better to start 
a few groups each fall and spring (approxi- 
mately 45) than to “scatter and pray.” 

Here are some of the new courses which 
are being tested or planned. Aging in the 
Mcdern World, a discussion series developed 
at the University of Michigan under a grant 





from the Fund for Adult Education, is being 
tested and surely will fill a great need— 
actually, a void—in the community. For six 
years a course in Family Language, an in- 
formal study of a foreign language, has been 
considered, developed, explored, and finally 
was tested city wide this spring. It exceeded 
our expectations. Here, families met once a 
week in a Mexican restaurant and learned con- 
versational Spanish together. We believe that 
the instructor should speak the language 
idiomatically and that the learning experience 
gained around the dinner table can be carried 
easily into the home—and it will be family 
fun, too. This proved to be the good approach. 
In cooperation with the newspapers in the 
area, a series of panel discussions will be 
offered soon on How To Read Your News- 
paper. The possibilities are exciting. 
Experience has taught us much about what 
will and won’t succeed. Heaven forbid, though, 
that we lose the “gambling” spirit of present- 
ing a course or series because of a previous 
unfortunate experience, or trying a series 
because it just sounds impossible to present. 


EEE 
INDEX OF AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARY CIRCULATION 


This Index is compiled by the University of Il- 
linois Library School and is based on monthly 
circulation reports from 41 public libraries 
which are known to constitute a representative 
sample of all United States Public Libraries in 
cities of over 25,000 (1950) population. Each 


index value is the median of the 41 libraries’ 
percentages found when their current circula- 
tion figure is divided by their own circulation 
figure for 1939 (or the corresponding quarter 
of 1939), 


TABLE 1. ANNUAL INDEX VALUES FOR A SAMPLE OF 41 AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 1939-57 (1939= 100) 
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Per Cent Juvenile.......... 33 | 31 | 34 | 36 | 36 | 38°! 38 
Per Cent Adult Fiction... .. 46 | 48 | 44 | 43 | 42 | 40 | 40 
Per Cent Adult Nonfiction... Bh Boek 22 A 2} as} 22 


38 | 42 | 42 | 45 | 44 | 44 | 49 | 49 50 50 50 51 





TABLE 2. QUARTERLY INDEX VALUES FOR A SAMPLE OF 41 AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 1956-57 
(CORRESPONDING QUARTER OF 1939= 100) 
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1956 1957 
Jan— | Apr.— | July- Oct.— Jan— | Apr- | July- Oct.- 
Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec 
E oS es PESEE 105 108 91 113 102 106 119 116 
Par Cont TuvVenile. .........0ccss 48 51 44 54 51 52 45 52 
P2r Cent Adult Fiction.......... 25 25 32 23 24 24 32 24 
Per Cent Adult Nonfiction....... 27 24 24 23 25 24 23 24 


Norte: Some of these percentages are based on reports from only 39 to 41 libraries, since not all 41 libraries are 


a le to supply all the needed data. 
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Len Giovannittt 


The second ALA Liberty and Justice Book 
Awards have been won by George S. Counts 
for his The Challenge of Soviet Education 
(McGraw-Hill) ; Herbert Feis for Churchill, 
Roosevelt, Stalin (Princeton University Press) ; 
and Len Giovannitti for The Prisoners of Com- 
bine D (Henry Holt). As this issue of the ALA 
Bulletin goes to press, plans have been com- 
pleted for presentation of the awards of $5000 
to each author and citations to each publisher 
on July 17 at a general session of the San Fran- 
cisco Conference. 

The purpose of the awards, which have been 
made possible bv a grant to ALA by the Fund 
for the Republic, is to draw attention to books 
which “make distinguished contributions to 
the American tradition of liberty and justice; 
to encourage authors and publishers in creat- 
ing such books; to recognize those who do so.” 

Robert B. Downs, librarian of the University 
of Illinois and chairman of the ALA Intellec- 
tual Freedom Committee which administers 
the awards, said that 71 publishers submitted 
more than 200 books published in 1957 for the 
awards. 

The Challenge of Soviet Education won the 
award in the category of Contemporary Affairs 
and Problems. The judges said of Professor 
Counts’ book: “This carefully documented, 
authoritative description of Soviet education 
deserves wide reading. For it warns the Ameri- 
can people that our intellectual leadership of 
the world will be lost and our very freedom 
threatened unless they begin to realize that we 
must ... build a new strength into our nation 
through an educational system which will serve 
the purposes of a free society as effectively as 
the Soviet education serves the purposes of 


1958 
LIBERTY AND JUSTIC= 
BOOK AWARDS 


George I. Counts 


despotism.” Honorable mention in this cate- 
gory was made of The Bill of Rights and W zat 
It Means Today, by Edward Dumbauld (Lmni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press) ; Fundamertal 
Liberties of a Free People, by Milton Konsitz 
(Cornell University Press) ; and With All #e- 
liberate Speed, edited by Don Shoema<er 
(Harpers). 

Churchill, Roosevelt, Stalin won in the cate- 
gory of History and Biography. The judges 
said of Herbert Feis: “His personal concern 
for liberty and justice sharpens his insights 
and judgments, but true to his professional mole 
as faithful historian he lets the record tell its 
own story and the reader draw his own œn- 
clusions. The result is a masterpiece of creaiiive 
research and exposition which will illuminate 
the student and inspire the scholar for years 
to come.” Honorable mention was made of 
Banks and Politics in America, by Bray Ham- 
mond (Princeton University Press) ; Amemca 
as a Civilization, by Max Lerner (Simon and 
Schuster) ; and Master Roger Williams, by Jla 
Winslow (Macmillan). 


The Prisoners of Combine D won in the 
category of Imaginative Literature. Len Gio- 
vannitti, a bomber-navigator who was shot 
down and held prisoner during World War II, 
has written a first novel “of unusual honesty 
and perception about Americans under condi- 
tions of suffering and endurance which conpel 
them to reconsider the assumptions and preju- 
dices of their lives and which bring some of 
them to heroic determination.” Honorable 
mention was made of Deadline, by Paul Beles 
(Macmillan); Remember Me to God, by 
Myron Kaufmann (Lippincott) ; and One Life, 
by Muriel Rukeyser (Simon and Schuster. 
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NEW POSTAL RATES 
by Germaine Krettek, Director, ALA Washington Office 


Congress has enacted, and the President has 
signed, a major revision of postal rates. Most of 
tiese new rates take effect August 1. 








First Class Mail 


New rates are: regular letters, 4¢; postcards, 3¢; 
airmail, 7¢; and airmail cards, 5¢. 


Second Class Mail 


No change was made in the present second 
cass rates for publications of non-profit organi- 
zations or for classroom use. 


Thiré Class Mail 


Bu'k—per piece, 2¢, effective January 1, 1959, 
and 2'4¢, effective July 1, 1960. Qualified non- 
profit religious, educational, scientific, philan- 
threpic, agricultural, labor, veterans’, or frater- 
nal organizations and associations pay half the 
regular minimum charge. Weight limit is in- 
creased from 8 ounces up to, but not including, 
le ounces. The 1960 increase will move the rate 
of non-profit groups up to 114¢ per piece. 


Fourth Class Mail 


The book rate is increased to 9¢ on the first 
peunc and to 5¢ on each succeeding pound. The 
fcllowing materials, when in parcels of 16 
ounees or over and not exceeding 70 pounds in 
weight, many be sent at book rate: 1) books 
permanently bound for preservation consisting 
woolly of reading matter or scholarly bibliog- 
raphy or reading matter with incidental blank 
spaces for students’ notations and containing 
nc advertising matter other than incidental an- 
neuncements of books; 2) l6mm films and 
lamm film catalogs except when sent to com- 
mercial theaters; 3) printed music whether in 
beund form or in sheet form; 4) printed objec- 
tive test materials and accessories thereto used 
by or in behalf of educational institutions in 
testing of ability, aptitude, achievement, inter- 
ess, and other mental and personal qualities 
with cr without answers, test scores, or identify- 
ing information recorded thereon in writing or 
by mark; 5) phonograph recordings; and 6) 
menuscripts for books, periodical articles, and 
music. 

Library Book Rate. The present library book 
rate of 4¢ for the first pound and lé for each 
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additional pound or fraction is maintained and 
eligibility includes these categories: 1) books 
consisting wholly of reading matter or scholarly 
bibliography or reading matter with incidental 
blank spaces for students’ notations and con- 
taining no advertising matter other than the in- 
cidental announcements of books; 2) printed 
music, whether in bound form or in sheet form; 
3) bound volumes of academic theses in type- 
written or other duplicated form and bound vol- 
umes of periodicals; 4) phonograph recordings; 
and 5) other library materials in printed, dupli- 
cated, or photographic form or in the form of 
unpublished manuscripts. 

This rate may also apply to l6mm films, 
filmstrips, transparencies for projection; and 
slides, microfilms, sound recordings, and cata- 
logs of such materials when sent in parcels not 
exceeding 70 pounds in weight to or from 
1) schools, colleges, or universities, and 2) pub- 
lic libraries, religious, educational, scientific, 
philanthropic, agricultural, labor, veterans’, or 
fraternal organizations or associations not or- 
ganized for profit. 

This rate is extended to include such mail for 
schools, colleges, and universities in addition to 
the libraries and non-profit associations now 
eligible. 

It should be noted that the book and library 
book rate are made applicable only to packages 
of 16 ounces or over instead of packages of over 
8 ounces at present Official departmental interpre- 
tations have not yet been made, however, and it 
is possible packages under 16 ounces may be per- 
mitted to be shipped at first pound rate under 
book and library book rate. 

The library book rate is extended to all de- 
livery zones. 


Permit Requirement 


Shipments under the library book rate may be 
made without securing a special authorization. 
The Postal Manual has been revised so as not 
to require a permit for the acceptance of such 
mailings of non-profit organizations. 


Books for the Blind 


The free mailing privileges for books for the 
blind are extended to such mail sent without 
charge by individuals as well as libraries and 
organizations. 
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Dr. Cornehlsen is consultant on career serv- 


ices to the New York Life Insurance Company. 
This article is based on a talk which he made 
at the Kansas City Conference. His participa- 
tion in the North Carolina Recruitment Con- 
ference this spring is evidence of his continu- 
ing interest in the problems he discusses in this 
article. 





Recruiting has reached stupendous, extrava- 
gant, colossal proportions. Any of the adjec- 
tives usually associated with the movie indus- 
try can today be applied to recruiting, only 
the superlatives need to be further exagger- 
ated. In fact, recruiting has reached such ex- 
travagant phases that one wonders whether 
these efforts are really in the best interests of 
the careers of young people involved or of 
effective utilization of the nation’s manpower. 

Few of you need to be reminded of the kinds 
of competition a librarian recruiter faces. The 
present scene puts to shame the hectic fresh- 
man fraternity rushing which occurs on many 
campuses, or the oft-discussed efforts the 
alumni and coach go to to sign up the All-State 
high-school quarterbacks. 

At the height of the recruiting season the 
large block want ads vie for attention; even 
in a time of recession the help-wanted listings 
are still numerous and competitive. In a typi- 
cal Monday morning issue of The New York 
Times there were five pages of help-wanted 
ads with nine columns to a page and approxi- 
mately forty-four listings in a column. This 
means roughly two thousand job opportunities 
listed in one paper on one day. It would seem 
that every company is trying to induce, bribe, 


CAREER GUIDANCE: 


A KEY TO RECRUITING 


by John H. Cornehlsen 


or cajole the one or two remaining men who 
can call themselves aerodynamicists, computer 
programers, electronics experts, or some simi- 
lar specialist. This cajoling goes on not on-y 
in terms of selling the progressive management 
of the company, the many fringe benefits, amd 
the opportunity to rise rapidly to the top, bat 
also includes a full description of the nearness 
of beckoning beaches—and even gets ino 
competitive comparison of the allure in the 
whiteness of the sand. 

The nature of this recruiting situation is 
further underlined when we realize that new 
groups of career consultants have sprung into 
existence in the last ten years, and the number 
of such groups continues to expand. These are 
the organizations which spend all their time 
and derive all their income from technical or 
executive recruiting. There are 25 such groups 
in New York City alone, one of which will 
only accept assignments for positions which 
pay $25,000 a year or more. 

Critical national manpower requirements 
are another index of the competitive tempo of 
this situation. The studies show that whether 
in the natural sciences, psychology, social 
sciences, teaching, or even humanities, de- 
mands are increasing and the predicted man- 
power supply is and will be inadequate to meet 
present and future needs. This, of course. is 
exactly the problem faced by the library pro- 
fession. 

In addition to the elements which have al- 
ready been considered, we need to pay same 
attention to the general climate in our cultare 
which affects and determines those things in 
life for which we strive. A group of leading 
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corporate executives were discussing and con- 
cerned about general philosophy at a confer- 
ence reported in the Harvard Business Review. 
There were those who felt that “anything at a 
profit” was not enough, that business needed 
to develop a more meaningful philosophy to 
survive. They felt that as long as business lead- 
ers are concerned alone with making a profit 
for their stockholders and give little attention 
to che effect of their activities on the total 
society of which they are a part, we will have 
an opportunistic, materialistic framework for 
our efforts which will dominate the values 
developed by our young people. As the more 
forward-looking business leaders succeed in 
zetting acceptance for a point of view in which 
ousiness becomes a tool to serve and contrib- 
ate to the total living of the members of so- 
elety of which it is a part, then we can expect 
a change and a shift in emphasis on the fac- 
tors influencing value development in our 
young people. 

Desire to increase the significance of the 
values by which we live and the meaningful- 
ness of our experiences is illustrated in many 
ways. Reisman in The Lonely Crowd, with his 
mner-directed and outer-directed person, illus- 
trates the effect of the forces around us in 
shaping the basic factors which color our 
reasons for living. Certainly as our patterns 
are zhe result of the immediate reactions to 
external stimuli (as opposed to the outgrowths 
af irner drives and dynamic convictions) we 
can expect an increasing devotion to super- 
ficial values and a diminishing of devotion to 
those sources of human strength which are the 
core of our cultural heritage. 

Again we find symptoms of these strivings 
im ar upsurge of religious activities. Whether 
it is due to the Sputniks of yesterday, the Ex- 
p orers of today, the proposed flights to the 
moor, or the intercontinental missiles which 
make every home a ready target, church at- 
tendance is increasing. Religious leaders and 
evangelists in their crusades and the crowds 
they attract give further evidence that man is 
groping for more significant meaning to his 
existence. 

This is the age of psychiatric and psycho- 
logicel peace. Such writings as The Mature 
Mind and Peace of Mind have captured the 


imagination of modern man and are sought 
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after as a means of living a fuller, more bal- 
anced life. So prevalent is our acceptance of the 
neurotic personality of our times that we have 
taken the peptic ulcer for granted and even 
write satirical articles on how to live happily 
with our ulcers. Such symptoms cannot be ig- 
nored and must be considered significant in- 
dexes of the culture in which we live. 

Perhaps the most startling phenomenon in 
this struggle for a meaningful life is the rising 
tide of those who have failed to find an ade- 
quate answer and have given up. These are the 
people who populate our prisons, who have 
succumbed to narcotics, or who have become 
alcoholics. Others have found total escape in 
the freedom from worldly care permitted the 
psychotic. So we have not only those who have 
given up or are relying on these various out- 
lets as crutches, but also those who have suc- 
cumbed and who are now being brought back 
to mental health. 

The removal of generally accepted patterns, 
the increased mobility of our society, the be- 
littling force of atomic and hydrogen destruc- 
tion and the uncertainty of standards as guides 
for living all contribute to man’s bewilder- 
ment and to his search for some more satis- 
fying inner meaning to existence. 

What is the significance of introducing these 
two widely disparate elements—the hectic re- 
cruiting struggle and the struggle of man to 
find reason for his being? First, it seems quite 
clear that it makes little sense for the librarians 
as a group to attempt to compete on even 
ground with all the high-powered forces in 
operation and in competition in the recruit- 
ing effort. There is instead a secret weapon, 
perhaps several secret weapons which have 
as much, if not more, power than these. 

In this time of unrest and uncertainty, in 
this period of striving to bring meaning into 
one’s life, the librarians have a story to tell. 
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True, we can find many reasons why young 
people don’t become librarians. The lack of 
adequate income, the specific preparation re- 
quired, the nonprofessional aspects of a li- 
brarian’s job—these may be representative of 
the negative reasons. But what about the more 
meaningful, intrinsic, positive reasons—the 
chance to be of service, the chance to influ- 
ence the development of a personality through 
reading, the wide and deep association with 
the culture represented by the world of books? 
These are a few of the positive reasons. Per- 
haps these and others, if not already recog- 
nized, should be thoroughly known and broad- 
cast to potential librarians. This is a secret 
weapon which needs to be exploited thor- 
oughly. 

Another secret weapon not adequately de- 
veloped or utilized is for every library and 
every librarian to become a resource for guid- 
ance and career planning in the community. 
Some will say we are already doing just that, 
but this does not mean just purchasing the 
current books giving occupational informa- 
tion, nor having a well-organized and promi- 
nently displayed “Occupational Bookshelf” 
alone, It means making available the good free 
or inexpensive materials obtainable from vari- 
ous federal, philanthropic, and public service 
groups. It means being a resource for visual 
aids which teachers and community workers 
can use in an occupational information or 
career guidance program. It means cooperat- 
ing with school counselors and social studies 
teachers in setting up tours for students in 
which they can observe what a librarian does. 
It might mean sponsoring career information 
seminars conducted by outstanding representa- 
tives of each career field. The areas of co- 
operation are legion and, of course, must be 
tailored to fit in with the needs of a particular 
community. 

Such a program will lead directly into a 
new approach to recruiting. Librarians will no 
longer be clamoring just for another convert. 
The focus in such a program is now rightly 
placed in aiding the young person in planning 
a meaningful and suitable career for himself. 
What better way for the librarian to be cer- 
tain that his chosen field will receive careful 
consideration from those searching for a fu- 
ture of meaning and service, than for him to 


present his own career in such a situation? 

That this type of approach to recruiting is 
receiving attention from various quarters is 
suggested by a number of activities. For ex- 
ample, a large corporation which had un- 
limited finances and access to all the high- 
powered recruiting gimmicks recently ap- 
proved a program which was guidance-ori- 
ented, At its request I prepared a pamphlet 
which was aimed at aiding young engineers 
in their career planning. This company was 
particularly interested in the group of young 
engineers who were completing a military tour 
of duty and were making plans to return to 
civilian life. To contact this group, advertise- 
ments were placed in the various military 
newspapers announcing the availability of this 
guide. It was no accident, of course, that each 
guide included an application blank for em- 
ployment with this company. This is a highly 
functional example of a public-service-oriented 
guidance approach which also served in an 
intelligent manner the more selfish recruiting 
needs of the company. 

Similar guidance-oriented efforts are now 
typical of the recruiting efforts of the armed 
forces. No longer is the recruiting sergeant 
or the navy recruiting officer a heavy-handed, 
glib-tongued salesman. His concern is to see 
that a young man or women gets all the edu- 
cation possible and then chooses a military 
career best suited to his or her talents and ob- 
jectives. With this aim in view the various 
branches of the military service provide school 
counselors and librarians with guidance hand- 
books describing various career opportunities 
in the armed forces. 

Such trends support the notion that the li- 
brarian in a community will get increased ac- 
ceptance from the community if he approaches 
his recruiting task from a career guidance 
point of view. Such activities will demonstrate 
by example the contributions and worth of 
the role of the librarian in the community 
and should pave the way for having every 
youngster at some time consider seriously the 
possibility of library work as a career. Herein 
lies the secret weapons to vitalize library re- 
cruiting and at the same time, in the best li- 
brarian tradition, aid young people in choos- 
ing an appropriate, valuable, and rewarding 
career field, 
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UNITED STATES BOOK EXCHANGE: THE USUAL CRISIS 


LAURENCE J. Kipp, who substituted for John 
Fall as ALA representative at the March meet- 
ing of the United States Book Exchange cor- 
poration, has sent in the following report on 
the meeting and its background. 

The United States Book Exchange (USBE) 
passed its tenth birthday in February in a fa- 
miliar state of crisis. At the annual March 
meeting of the corporation, representatives of 
the sponsoring organizations considered pres- 
ent and future problems of the USBE. Though 
clear-out answers were not found to all prob- 
lems, it did become clear that the USBE has 
survived previous crises—and has continued 
to grow—because its services are needed. 

Founded in 1948 by nineteen library asso- 
ciations and learned organizations, the USBE 
depended heavily upon a three-year grant of 
$90,000 from the Rockefeller Foundation. At 
the end of three years it was able to continue 
its services to libraries in this country and 
abroad, entirely self-supporting except that it 
continued to occupy rent-free space in the Li- 
brary of Congress. In the next seven years its 
budget grew to over $200,000 a year. 

The major current problem is to make the 
USBE entirely self-supporting, in housing as 
well as in operation, for the Library of Con- 
gress, crowded for space, must make use of 
the area in which USBE now shelves a stock 
of 3,000,000 books and periodicals. During 
the past year the Board of Directors and staff 
of USBE presented to various foundations re- 
quests for funds to buy or build a suitable 
building. Replies from foundations have been 
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negative and the annual meeting of the corpo- 
ration was largely concerned with the prob- 
lem of alternatives. The Board has proposed 
that the services of USBE have proved sufh- 
ciently valuable that the prices for those serv- 
ices might be increased by ten cents per item. 
There is now every indication that this step 
will be taken, and the USBE is making plans 
to rent space for all of its operations outside 
of the Library of Congress. 

During 1957, $188,000 of the total budget 
of $211,000 was met by fees for services to li- 
braries here and abroad, and $23,000 came 
from various programs which USBE was 
equipped to undertake for other organizations. 
However, only $34,000 of the service fees was 
paid direct by libraries; $154,000 in fees for 
foreign libraries came from two governmental 
agencies, the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration and the United States Information 
Agency. The Board of Directors of USBE has 
been uneasy that such a large part of the 
budget should be supplied by agencies whose 
appropriations and programs might be 
sharply and suddenly curtailed. Such trepida- 
tion has not been justified, and contracts with 
these agencies assure this type of support for 
another two years. Should these agencies cur- 
tail their purchases of services, the USBE 
would face another crisis. It is probable, how- 
ever, that USBE could survive even a complete 
cut-off of such support. 

Ten years have proved that the USBE is a 
tough organization, and that it survives be- 
cause it provides efficient, economical services 
that can be sold to libraries direct and to gov- 
ernmental agencies on behalf of libraries. The 
Board of Directors of USBE, in planning for 
the future, is preparing to make a survey of 
the efficiency of its operations and of its rela- 
tionship to all other agencies concerned with 
exchange of publications. 

Nearly 800 American libraries are now pur- 
chasing the services of USBE. The agency has 
not, however, been able to make all libraries 
aware of the wide range of publications avail- 
able, nor of the simple manner in which li- 
braries may seek these. The staff welcomes 
inquiries sent to USBE, c/o Library of Con- 


gress. 
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|BOOK SELECTION IN THE SCIENCES 


by Frederic D. Weinstein 


Mr. Weinstein is assistant librarian and instructor in New Haven (Con- 
necticut) State Teachers College. This article is based on his address 
March 7, 1958, at the annual conference of the Secondary Education Board 
in New York and last year at a meeting of the New England School Library 
Association at Brattleboro, Vermont, May 18, 1957. 





Sound science book selection, like sound book selection in any area, does 
not develop in a professional vacuum. Book selection is one of the most 
direct manifestations of librarianship. As such it can be regarded as a 
microcosm of unresolved questions which cling to the field as a whole. 

The vast ferment in all the physical sciences in the twentieth century 
has placed the problem of proportion, of perspective, on a disaster footing. 
Today, in research production, we are dealing with an embarrassment 
of riches. Growth in these sciences, and in their literatures, has a disturbing 
resemblance to an exponential curve. Advances in jointly-supported de- 
posit libraries, in microfilming, in rapid selection and reproduction, all 
owe much of their impetus to this rate of acceleration in science production, 
and, to a lesser extent, production on all intellectual fronts. A devil is at 
the back of every giant research collection in the world—space. 

We hear a great deal about specialization. But the real course of 
modern knowledge is much more complex, much more subtle. In part, 
it is specialized, that is, a narrower and narrower road to smaller .and 
smaller splinters of reality. But, less obviously, it is also eclectic. We 
have fields based on diseases of the throat; virtually, a field based on 
diseases of the larynx; eventually, perhaps, a field based on the upper 
larynx. But there is also the countering trend of synthesis, of fields cutting 
across one another, flowing together for a period, separating, and re- 
joining: for example, bio-chemistry; bio-physics; mathematical-biology. 
And in some fields, such as medicine, there is also a countering trend 
which might be characterized as a renewed need for broadly acquainted 
general diagnosis and prognosis, for “specialists in the general” who will 
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integrate material filtering back from the 
diverse frontiers. This complex movement 
throughout the sciences places tremendous 
strains on bibliographic control. 

A closer examination immediately reveals 
some even subtler things about this great 
river of science, subtle elements that separate 
it conclusively from the humanities and fine 
arts, from letters in general. Science, in the 
famous analogy, proceeds by accretion some- 
what in the manner of a coral reef, building 
toward the surface of the water and the sun, 
as a giant collective enterprise. 


All of our instincts, born and bred in the 
humanities, tend to disorient us when we ap- 
proach this curious artifact. Despite Schools- 
of-Borrowings-and-Influences, every major 
work of art, every estimable creative act in 
the humanities, is in a sense isolated and inde- 
pendent, a naked mountain upon a naked 
plain, self{-feeding and self-contained, a miero- 
cosm. Indeed, we may take one to the pro- 
verbial desert island and lose none of the 
completeness of the aesthetic experience. The 
history of science reveals a very opposite con- 
dition. Here, everything is seed to flower to 
seed; feet to shoulder to feet. 

With the attitudes of the humanities, then, 
we approach a Wallace and a Darwin with, as 
it were, one malapropism after another. We 
lionize Darwin. He is, so to speak, a “great 
artist’”——-a Beethoven, a Shakespeare. We ig- 
nore Wallace. He is a “minor artist”—-a Max 
Reger, a Thomas Dekker. In other words, we 
have adressed the realm of physics and chem- 
istry and biology with the language and psy- 
chological habits and value systems of art, of 
literature, of philosophy, the ancient parents 
of science. Today, this has all the logic of 
attempting to describe the subtleties of Shake- 
speare’s imagery by discussing them in pidgin 
English. It won’t work. Wallace’s paper on 
organic evolution was read with Darwin’s. 
It incorporates a very comparable system. On 
the science history shelves of a great research 
library the Wallaces and the Darwins are 
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equal—indeed, they are indispensable to one 
another. There is really no such thing as a 
“great scientist,” although a scientist may 
apply his shared science greatly. In what way 
is the Copernican system “greater” than the 
Ptolemaic? It is not. In what way is the world 
of Einstein more appropriate or fitting than 
the world of Newton? It is not. But we can- 
not fully appreciate the special and general 
laws of relativity without the whole heritage 
that has gone before. All scientific systems are 
approximate, tentative statements, whose 
probability of accuracy depends on the skills, 
the evidence, the fineness of the instruments 
available at the time. 

A scientist does one thing which seems par- 
ticularly to set him apart. It is the apparently 
effortless manner in which he casts off an 
overwhelming contemporary bias or testi- 
mony of the senses, When everything the 
senses reported seemed to imply an opposite 
state of affairs, it was not easy for Bruno to 
invite the most dangerous personal conse- 
quences by repudiating the earth as the center 
of the firmament, and by declaring genera- 
tions before his time a multiplicity of worlds. 
The modern scientist whose renovations of 
our world have not filtered down to a level 
of universal popular approval is in the same 
position. How difficult for Einstein to stand 
aside from the herd, from his own sensory 
perceptions, from common sense, from all 
apparency, and conclude: “parallel lines 
meet; a clock or a heart slows down, a mea- 
suring stick shortens, as the speed of light 
is approached.” 

A proper orientation to the literature of 
science should somehow note these odd differ- 
ences from the realm of the humanities, 
should take cognizance of the great difference 
caused by the reliance of the natural sciences 
upon the experimental method. Here is a lit- 
erature differing fundamentally from all our 
other literatures. The language the sciences 
share with the humanities, when they do not 
use their own language of mathematics, is 
only an accidental sharing. 

These distinctions between the literature of 
the humanities and the literature of the nat- 
ural sciences have implications for book se- 
lection policy, for the way funds are ex- 
pended, for public relations, for relations with 
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one’s board of trustees or school board, with 
one’s faculty or administration, with one’s 
clientele or students, with one’s library or 
community in general, and, above all, with 
the profession itself. First, if the growth rate 
is as intense as has been suggested, then it 
becomes a consuming necessity to gauge the 
current scientific acceptability of the material 
in question. Second, if the growth of scien- 
tific knowledge is complex, rather than 
straight-line, steps must be taken to keep bib- 
liographic devices supple and uncommitted 
to any firm epistemological organization. 
Among the questions we must ask ourselves 
about books being considered for purchase is 
whether their ideas are enmeshed in the sub- 
jective thought-habits of the humanities, 
veiled perhaps in the jargon of pseudo- or 
quasi-science. What of the popularizations, as 
numberless as the stars themselves? Indeed, 
what of The Stars Around Us? or Mathemat- 
ics Around Us? What of these materials that 
have played such a profound role in our 
school and public libraries? In fiction, we 
all “know what we like,” and it is question- 
able whether the humanities can or should be 
interpreted on a more precise level. And so, 
selection becomes a question of the greenness 
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of one’s thumb. But in the sciences a green 
thumb is not enough. Here, we must be accu- 
rate. The result of poor selection will not 
merely leave the reader with an undernour- 
ished aesthetic sense, it may leave him with a 
twisted world and undesirable social attitudes 
based on misinformation. To be casual about 
a popular treatment of the air around us, or 
bacteria around us, or just “things around 
us,” is to be casual about the accuracy of our 
teaching. Why indulge in popularizations 
when often the primary source ‘is available, 
or a contributor to primary research is avail- 
able but not in popular form? Too often we 
tend to reject the authentic for the “more 
readable.” We like the sugared pill, the 
“Let’s-Enjoy-Nature Tour” wherein one is 


picked up on the salt flats of Utah, whisked to 





Karakatoa while it is blowing its top, plunged 


to forty fathoms for a peek at the briny 
depths, a quick picnic, more boats, bridges, 
ferries, exciting sights and sounds, and back 
home safely in time for tea. Fiction may be 
permitted this dalliance, but when we ap- 
proach nature, the library reader deserves 
something with sinews connected to scientific 
reality. 

Research scientists, unlike some of our pre- 
conceptions about them, are not nearsighted 
old gentlemen crouched in an ivory tower. 
Their writings (and I am referring to their 
popular writings as well as their basic works) 
are often matchless in fascination. Haldane is 
an obvious example. Richardson of Mount 
Wilson and Palomar Observatories comes to 
mind. The late James Jeans, William Beebe, 
and Paul Sears are all eminent cases in point. 
And it is not merely a question of profession- 
als talking to lay people, but at times of lay 
people emerging from lay state to profes- 
sional state like a butterfly emerging from a 
state of chrysalis. Margaret Nice of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, while raising five chidren kept a 
third eye on the song sparrows coming to her 
feeding trays. At the end-of a few decades, 
she was not merely a kindly old lady author- 
ing a standard work on Our Feathered 
Friends: Variety, Song Sparrow; she had be- 
come the world’s leading authority on the 
species and her contribution to ornithology 
and wild life study is a permanent one. This 
contribution should be available. It is a better 
dollar spent. It is also good reading. 

The library cost of popularizations by lay- 
men or near-laymen is tremendous. They are 
ephemeral in most cases—useless once their 
immediate vogue has lapsed. The real cost— 
the hidden cost-—resides in the non-ephemeral 
material that was not bought and can never 
be replaced except by sacrificing something of 
equal caliber. The improperly spent dollar 
sets up, as it were, an infinite and irreversi- 
ble chain of consequences, The fact is that 
Beebe, for instance, does not depreciate in 
value like yesterday’s newspaper—indeed, 
like a fine antique or jewel, the dollar spent 
here appreciates in an infinite chain of conse- 
quences. 

When libraries must weed their shelves, or 
make relief donations, these popularizations, 
along with other best sellers, may be seen 
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standing row upon row, like aged movie 
queens, unwanted and unbeautiful, a vast de- 
tritus that must often be sold as scrap paper. 
In a sense this waste represents the bank- 
ruptcy of a whole generation of one philosophy 
of library service. j 

The average library operates on an ex- 
tremely limited book budget. Too often, the 
less money available, the more frantic and 
unsettled the purpose. This is a disaster, par- 
ticularly in the science area, because the more 
limited the resources, the more pressure there 
is on what is available, and the more decisive 
the act of virtuosity in selection. 

Too often, a small budget has led to the 
following line of reasoning: “If you have 
$130 to spend on book selections for a year, 
obviously there is not enough to do anything 
meaningful. Therefore, put it into ephemera. 
If you don’t have enough to spend on valuable 
science books, waste what you have.” Per- 
haps it is not widely enough recognized that 
only a fraction of what is in print has any 
lasting value, and that $130 wisely spent, 
rather than depreciating through the years, 
represents $260 at the end of the second year. 
Significant books can be selected with meager 
funds, because the production of significant 
books is meager and their utility permanent. 
All that is required in science is the ability 
to find them like diamonds sown in a field of 
rhinestones. 

This is the unique and decisive act of the 
master librarian. He may be a poor adminis- 
trator. He may have no feeling for personnel 
management. Library furniture may leave him 
cold. Circulation statistics and public relations 
he may regard with ineffectual hostility. But 
if he is a bookman, if he can find these dia- 
monds, he is at the head of his profession, It 
has always been a profession of books and 
ideas. Managers are everywhere, but bookmen 
are getting hard to find. _ 

Instead of manifesting concern for the 
building and maintenance of rich collections, 
many librarians today devote themselves to 
a practice which I call “Relate, relate, relate.” 
Many of their hours are spent in a desperate, 
consuming quest for a public with which to 
have relations. Basically, this is the hard sales 
technique—circulating the greatest number 
of volumes by any means that will bring about 
such a result. To apply such a technique, 
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pragmatic and materialistic to the core, to a 
cultural and intellectual function, to an ethi- 
cal function if you please, is grotesque. The 
objectives of any library have less to do with 
the number of patrons than with the nature 
of the library’s unique service to the com- 
munity. Public relations should interpret this 
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service, not alter the service in order to ex- 
tend the relations. 

Regrettably, many librarians have ceased 
to be aware of the richness of their collec- 
tions. Many have stopped reading. This is a 
natural consequence of the business approach. 
The Ford family does not necessarily drive 
Ford cars. But the public library, the school 
library, the library venture in general is part 
of the educational apparatus, not the business 
apparatus, of the nation. And an illiterate 
teacher with a greater interest in selling things 
than in reading would be no laughing matter. 
Like all good businessmen, when it comes to 
a question of “profits” the librarian addicted 
to the hard sales approach is potentially ruth- 
less. In the business community, this makes 
for a healthy economy. In the library world, 
it makes for barbarism. Forced to choose be- 
tween the selection of a valuable science work 
and one that will “sell”? well, his choice is 
obvious. Forced to choose between a science 
work that will stir community controversy 
and upset the delicate rhythmic “Relate, relate, 
relate” and one that is pleasant, readable, and 
“reasonably authentic,” again, the choice is 
obvious. 

As dire as the results of such a program 
may be in the humanities, in the science col- 
lection they are actually destructive. One 
mistake here, an omission or commission for 
business reasons, can be far more costly than 
in our other collections. That is why this whole 
topic has been addressed 'in terms of a test 
of professional maturity. The science collec- 
tion is, in a sense, a more exacting crucible, 
measuring how much we have grown up more 
sensitively than any other collection. 

I have not meant to suggest, finally, that 
the library, or any cultural institution, exists 
in a vacuum. It lives in the community, and 





has a mysterious gifted sector of this com- 
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munity that it may call its own. A debt to the 
community is there. But this is not a debt 
that can be paid by changing the institution’s 
objectives. Obviously, the library and its book 
collection, and particularly its science collec- 
tion, cannot be all things to all men; it is a 
cultural, not a political, institution. The li- 
brary’s first loyalty is not to the community, 
not even to the nation; it is to the intellectual 
history of mankind. 

Our libraries cannot afford to select people 
rather than books, communities rather than 
ideas. In doing so they are disloyal to their 
most fundamental objectives—disloyal not 
merely to the library’s special public, its steady 
serious users, but to the community at large; 
to one age wishing to speak to other ages; to 
society at large, which, using these treasures 
or not using them, has implicitly asked us to 
hold them in trust against a day when it may 
use them. Against this day, rich and repre- 
sentative collections should be waiting across 
the nation—for one’s neighbor, if not for 
one’s self; and, of course, for one’s children, 
who may be endowed with greater curiosity 
and a more searching imagination. 
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@ Annotated guide to over 800 periodical releases, both ephemeral 
and of permanent value, 


Price: $30, which covers the basic volume plus revised pages 
service during 1958. Revised pages will also be available during 
1959 and 1980. 


10% discount allowed on all cash orders. ` 


DOCUMENTS INDEX 


Box 453 Arlington 10, Virginia 
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(Continued from page 495) 
help, by making professional service more ap- 
pealing. In any case it is important for profes- 
sinally trained librarians to use their talents to 
best advantage. 


When the librarians at this conference did 
talk, they were for the most part busy answer- 
ing questions like these. It was not easy. But 
it is certain that the hard thinking done during 
those two days will help get North Carolina’s 
pilot recruiting program off to a good start. 


LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
le others have failed Y-©-Y 


why not fry us on your wanis for 


OUT-OF-PRINT 6.c45° BOOKS 


Our record of 35 years success in this field as pioneers has 
enabled us te achieve a high percentage of results through 
our world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others, in the book field. 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 
We report quickly at lowes? prices. 


No charge. No obligation. 
NOTE NEW ADDRESS 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
353 W. 48th Street, Dept. L, New York City 36, N.Y. 


P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a 
book you cannet supply. 

WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND MAGAZINES YOU NO 
LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 
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; Sets the pace for progress ..«: 





Nhenever a need arises in the library field—Bro-Dart 
depended upon to come up with a solution . . . such as the 


. innovations mentioned below. 


as on 
Do N BRODAC”AUTOMATIC BOOK CIRCULATION SYSTEM 


A charging machine and system that minimizes 
all phases of library circulation to a few 
simple steps. 


\ PLASTI-KLEER BOOK JACKET COVERS 


py All types to suit your individual needs ... 
Protect the book— Display the Jacket. In- 
crease circulation while .you cut rebinding 
costs. 


PLASTIC SPRAYS AND ADHESIVES 


Modern . . . ‘Simplified book repair products 
that save time and labor and reduce your 
book mending costs. 


NEW LIBRARY FURNITURE DESIGNS 
Such as Bro-Dart's C.B.. Table that ‘solves the 
problem of what to do with the Cumulative 
Book Indexes to facilitate reference. 


and many others... it helping 


` to make up what we call the most complete line 
of liitrary supplies, equipment and furniture. 
Be sure you have our catalogs! 


and, of course, 
: that $12,000 giobe... 


: If we've aroused your curiosity about the reason for a product of this 
“6. t particular dimension—why don't you drop us a card, and we'll be 
| glad to explain. 


anamen Rarer eae ee airy Apt pty Here arin vie woe 
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librarians everywhere 


look to Fro Pot 


as the source of supply 


for all their library needs 


Here is your "Buying Guide” for all your library require- ` 
ments... from a catalog card and other basic supplies — 
through the catalog card cabinet and a complete line of 
library furniture. 


a complete line of BASIC SUPPLIES 


All the miscellaneous supplies necessary for all phases 
of library operation. 


a complete line of LIBRARY FURNITURE 


Top quality furniture and equipment ... standard 
pieces or custom designs. 


plus Sro Pant library favorites 


Products to save time ... labor and money 
in your library. 


CONSULT THE PURCHASING GUIDE IN 
THIS ISSUE... and you'll get a good idea 


of the scope of Bro-Dart’s line. 


BE SURE YOU HAVE... Bro-Dart's Catalogs 
of Library Supplies . . . and Library Furniture and 
Equipment. Complete Information on the Brodac 
Automatic Circulation System. 


no 


! CHDUSYTRIECS | 


mamen ri rare a r eee e — miie mpita A TOT TOTS emm pae 
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59 E. Alpine St, Newark 5, N. J. 
1888 So. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 25, California 
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GUIDE TO LIBRARY EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


This guide appears as a result of reader interest in the monthly column, “Goods and Gadgets.” 
Although the listings cannot pretend to be complete, it is hoped that the Guide is sufficiently 
representative to be of general use. Suggestions for improving the Guide, therefore, will be most 
welcome. Listing in this Guide does not constitute a recommendation by the American Library 


Association. 


Thanks are due the many suppliers who made their catalogs and listings available. 


A 


ADDRESSING MACHINES 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH Corp., 
Babbitt Rd., Cleveland 17. 

ELLIOTT Addressing Machine Co., 143 Albany St., 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 

HEYER Corp., 1850 S. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23. 

MASTER Addresser, 6500 W. Lake St., Minneapolis 
26. 


1200 


Addressograph-~addressing, name and data writ- 
ing machine and supplies, card printing equip- 
ment, charging machines, numbering machines— 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corp., 1200 Babbitt 
Rd., Cleveland 17. 


ADHESIVES 


1 Cellulose acetate tape 
2 Cloth tape 

3 Glue 

4. Paper tape 

5 Paste 

6 Plastic 

7 Adhesive remover 

8 Rubber cement 

9 Mounting Equipment 


BORDEN CO., 350 Madison Ave., New York 17. 3 
5 6 

BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los An- 
geles 25. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

DELKOTE, Inc., Wilmington 99, Del., and Berkeley, 
Calif. 6 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and New 
Haven 2, Conn. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

DENOYER-GEPPERT Co., 5235 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago 40. 3 5 

GANE Brothers & Lane, Inc., 1335-45 W. Lake St., 
Chicago 7. 3 

GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse 4, and Stockton, 
Calif. 1 2 3 4 5 6 

LIQUICK-LEATHER, 543 Boylston St., Boston 16. 
6 


MYSTIK. Adhesive Products, 2635 N. Kildare Ave., 
Chicago 39. 2 4 6 

PAISLEY Products, Ine., 630 W. 5lst St., New York 
19 3 6 
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PROMOTION Products, 110 W. 40th St., New York 
18. 7 

LIBRARY BUREAU, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 2 3 5 6 

ST. PAUL Book & Stationery Co., 6th & Cedar, St. 
Paul. 1 2 3 4 5 6 

SEAL, Inc., Shelton, Conn. 

TRANSPARENT Protection Co., 16 Lawrence St., 
Newark 2, NJ. 6 

STAFFORD, Inc., 609 Washington St., New York 
14. 8 

SANFORD Mfg. Co., 2740 Washington Blvd., Bell- 
wood, L. 3 5 8 

TIME-SAVING Specialties, 2816 Dupont 
South, Minneapolis. I 2 6 8 

TRELLO Development Co., 14042 Erwin St., Phila- 
delphia 16 (liquid adhesive) 

UNION Rubber & Asbestos Co., Trenton, NJ. 3 
5 7 8 


Ave., 


All-Brite—lighting fixtures~-Fluorescent Fixtures of 
California, 352 Shaw Rd., South San Francisco. 


Ampex—sound recorder—Ampro Corp. 2835 N. 
Western Ave., Chicago 18. 


Apeco Auto-Stat—photocopier—American Photo- 
copy Equipment Co., 1920 W. Peterson Ave., Chi- 
cago 26. 


Assembly—-l6mm sound projector—Victor Animato- 
graph Corp., Davenport, Iowa. 


Atomic Jewel—record dust eliminator—Robins In- 


dustries Corp., 41-08 Bell Blvd., Bayside 61, N.Y. 


AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIPMENT 


(See Files and Filing Equipment, Projection 
Room Shades, Projection Screens, Projectors, 
Record Players, Recordings, Sound Recorders, 
Sound Recorders-Equipment) 


Audograph—sound recorder—Gray Audograph 
Corp., 620 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 11. 


Automagie—card finding system—Wheeldex & 
Simpla Products, Ine., 40 Bank St, White Plains, 
N.Y. 


Auto-Page—drive-up book return—Boardman Co., 
P.O. Box 1152, Oklahoma City. 
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Auto-Stat—photocopier—American Photocopy Equip- 
ment Co., 2100 W. Dempster St., Chicago 26. 


AWARD PINS 


DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and 
New Haven 2, Conn. 

MURPHY, Michael M., P.O. Box 865, St. Cloud, 
Minn. 

LIBRARY Products, Inc., Sturgis, Mich. 


B 


Balopticon—opaque projector—Bausch & Lomb Op- 
tical Co., 635 St. Paul St., Rochester 2, N.Y. 


Bancroft—book cloth—Albert D. Smith & Co., Ine. 
1430 Broadway, New York 18. 


Best-Test—rubber cement—Union Rubber & As- 
bestos Co., Trenton, N.J. 


Bestine—rubber cement—Union Rubber and As- 
bestos Co., Trenton, N.J. 


Bind-Ari—liquid plastic adhesive—Bro-Dart Indus- 
tries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25. 


Bind-X—pressure sensitive label—Cel-U-Dex Corp., 
1 Main St., Brooklyn 1. 


BINDERIES 


See also Pre-binders for firms which rebind used 
books and pre-bind new books. 


Alabama 


Tuscaloosa Library Bindery 
910 25th St., Tuscaloosa 


Arizona 


Arizona Library Binding Co. 
311 W. Monroe St., Phoenix ‘ 


California 


Angwin Book Bindery 
Angwin 
Golden Rule Bindery 
Escondido 
Pacific Library Binding Co. 
770 E. Washington Blvd., Los Angeles 
Valley Library Bindery 
2415 Divisadero St., Fresno 


Colorado 


Denver Book Binding Co. 
"2223 Walton St., Denver 
Dieter Book Binding Co. 
1130 23rd St., Denver 


Connecticut 
Peck Bindery 

P.O. Box 977, New Haven 
Florida 


Dobbs Brothers Library Binding Co. 
90 Palmer St., St. Augustine 


N ~~~. 


Georgia 
National Library Bindery Co. of Ga. 
2395 Peachtree Rd. N.E., Atlanta 


Illinois 


Book Shop Bindery 

306 W. Randolph St., Chicago 
Commercial Book Bindery 

1325 Commercial St., Belleville 
Herztberg-New Method, Inc. 

Vandalia Rd., Jacksonville 
Peoria Book Bindery 

106 S. Adams, Peoria 


Indiana 


Heckman Bindery, Inc. 
North Manchester 

National Library Bindery Co. of Indiana 
546 S. Meridian St., Indianapolis 
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Kolarik Book Binding Co. 
3002 Madison St., Cedar Rapids 


Kansas 


American Bindery 
914 Jefferson St., Topeka 


Louisiana 


Everett’s Bindery 
811 Whittington St., Bossier City 


Maryland 


Charles L. Elliott Co. 

1907 Rosedale St., Baltimore 
Joseph Ruzicka 

3200 Elm Ave., Baltimore 11 


Massachusetts 


F. J. Barnard & Co. 

101 Mystic Ave., Medford 
College Bindery 

South Lancaster 
Dura Book Binding Co. 

202 Elm St., Marlboro 
National Library Bindery Co. 

271 Park St., West Springfield 
J. S. Wesby & Sons 

44 Portland St., Worcester 


Michigan 
Berrien Book Bindery 
Berrien Springs 
Wagenvoord & Co. 
306 N. Grand Ave., Lansifig 


Minnesota 
The Bookbinders 

3rd St. & Second Ave., Minneapolis 
Maplewood Bookbindery 

Hutchinson 


əl7 


Missouri 


Reynolds Bindery 
4400 East 24th St., Kansas City 
University Bindery of St. Louis 
1909 Locust St., St. Louis 


Nebraska 


Capitol City Bindery 
Lincoln 

Charles Elce & Son 
2626 N. 48th St., Lincoln 


New Jersey 


James Brown & Son 
191 Lembeck Ave., Jersey City 


New Mexico 


New Mexico Bookbinders 
2739 Campbell Rd., Albuquerque 


New York 


Acme Bindery, Inc. 
287 Washington St., Buffalo 
Albert Berger Co. 
16 East 12th St., New York 
Chivers Book Binding Co. 
20 Clifton Ave., Staten Island 5, N.Y. 
Dess & Talan Co. 
219 East 144th St., New York 
Glick Bookbindery Co. 
21-16 43rd Ave., Long Island City, N.Y. 


ts 


MacDonald & Maier, Inc. 
68 East 131 St., New York 
Mutual Library Bindery Co. 
P.O. Box 542, Syracuse 
Ridley’s Book Bindery 

104 Maple Ave., Ithaca 
Rochester Book Bindery 

165 St. Paul St., Rochester 


North Carolina 


Joseph Ruzicka 
228 E. Market St., Greensboro 


Ohio 


Art Guild Bindery 

324 E. 9th St., Cincinnati 
Crawford Library Bindery 

15 Broad St., Akron 
George A. Flohr Co. 

809 Walnut St., Cincinnati 
General Book Binding Co. 

1766 E. 133rd St., E. Cleveland 
Kalmbacher Book Binding Co. 

2830-13lst St., Toledo 
National Library Bindery Co. of Ohio 

1766 E. 133rd St., E. Cleveland 
George H. Sand Co. 

1902 Colerain Ave., Cincinnati 
Weise-Winckler Bindery, Inc. 

27-29 W. Court St., Cincinnati 





For Quality Library Binding 
Call Your 
UNITED LIBRARY BINDERY 
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The College Bindery 
So. Lancaster, Mass, 


Shenandoah Valley Bindery 
New Market, Virginia 


Capital City Bookbindery 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


School Service Bindery 
Columbus, Wisconsin 


Maplewood Bookbindery 
Hutchinson, Minn. 


Berrien Bindery 
Berrien Springs, Mich, 


Angwin Book Bindery 
Angwin, California 


Golden Rule Bindery 
Escondido, California 


The College Place Bindery 
College Place, Washington 


RARYy 
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Oklahoma 


Motter Book Binding Co. 
Box 767, Muskogee 


Pennsylvania 


Arnold’s Book Bindery, Inc. 

700 Washington St., Reading 
Charles W, Fredd Co. 

849 Anthracite Ave., Kingston 
Library Bindery Co. of Pa., Inc. 

212 North 12th St., Philadelphia 
Savidge & Krimmel 

232 North 15th St., Philadelphia 


Tennessee 
Southern Library Bindery Co. 
228 Woodland St., Nashville 


Texas 
Hill Book Bindery 
6519 N. Lamar Blvd., Austin 
Library Binding Co. 
2900 Franklin Ave., Waco 
Washington 
College Place Bindery 
15 S.E. Third St., College Place 
Wisconsin 
School Service Bindery ’ 
Columbus 
Utah 
Hiller Book Binding Co. 
255 S. First West St., Salt Lake City 
Virginia 
Shenandoah Valley Bindery 
New Market 
Canada 
Harpell’s Press Co-Operative 
Gardenvale, P.Q. 
BINDERS—~NEWSPAPER 
FORMAN, O. J., Co., Monmouth, IH. 


ue yah 


READ RELAXED WITH BOOKMATE 


Holds any sized book for easy, pleasant read- 
ing. Eliminates unhealthy hunched over read- 
ing. Indispensable in modern libraries. Com- 
pact; sturdy; lightweight. Only $11.75 post- 
paid on 10-day FREE trial basis. Order Now! 


THE BOOKMATE COMPANY 
510 First National Bank Bldg., Miami, Okla. 
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LIBRARY BINDING 


10 State Street 
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“SAVING YOUR BOOKS. ` 
AND YOUR MONEY 


BUSINESS 


i 
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THE LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 
was created to help librarians get more 
for their money — to provide a source of 
information so that the truth about Library 
Binding can be known to all — because 
Library Binding, when used correctly, in- 
stead of being an expense, is actually a 
money saving device. 


L B I can prove with hard, cold facts that 
Certified Library Binding increases the 
value of a library’s dollar, extends its 
budget, and maintains a conservation pro- 
gram to provide more and longer-lasting 


books. 


LBI issues lists of certified binders, pro- 
vides pamphlets covering various phases of 
binding, offers educational programs, sup- 
plies fund raising aids and publishes The 
LIBRARY BINDER to keep you informed 
of progress in binding. If you have not 
been getting all that LBI has to offer, 
start doing so at once. Write today to: 


INSTITUTE 


Boston 9, Mass. 
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MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 
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in a period of steadily rising 
costs, Marador has not increased 
prices since OCT. 1952 (except 
the Penny Pincher #130). The 
same high quality at the same 
low prices for five years! 

Write for information 


MARADOR CORPORATION 
1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 


BINDERS-—-RARE BOOKS AND DOCUMENTS 


DONNELLEY, R. R. & Sons Co., 350 E. 22nd St, 
Chicago 16. 

FRANCK, Peter, Gaylordsville, Conn. 

GERLACH, Gerhard, 109 E. 31st St., New York City. 

HERTZBERG, Ernst and Son, 1751 Belmont Ave., 
Chicago 13. 


BINDERS (PROTECTIVE) 
1 Book 


2 Magazine 

3 Music 

4 Pamphlet 

> Transparent 

6 Decorative inserts 
7 Newspaper 


BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los An- 
geles 25. 1 2 3 4 5 6 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and New 
Haven 2, Conn. 1 2 3 4 5 

ELLIOTT, John M., Box 624, Chillicothe, Mo. 6 

FORMAN, O. J., Co., Monmouth, Ill. 7 

GAYLORD Bros. Inc., Syracuse 4, and Stockton, 
Calif. 1 2 3 4 5 

GREEN Industries, Marvalux Div., 47 Ann St., New 
York 38. 2 4 

HUNTTING, H. R., Co., Inc., 29 Worthington St., 
Springfield 3, Mass. 2 
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MAGAFILE Co., Box 3121, St. Louis 5, Mo. 1 2 
3 4 

MARADOR Corp., 1722 Glendale Blvd., Los Angeles 
26. 2 4 5 

McBEE Co., Athens, Ohio. 1 2 3 4 

LIBRARY BUREAU, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 2 4 5 7 

SUBSCRIPTION Service Co., Inc., 401 Tuscaloosa 
Ave., S.W., Birmingham 1. 2 

UNIVERSAL Bookbindery, Ine., 800 Block Ave., 
San Antonio 8, Tex. 2 5 

WIRE-O-SALES Co., Inc., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 2 


Book-did—embossed cloth mending tape—Bro-Dart 
Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25. 


Bookamatic—charging system—Addressograph- 


Multigraph Corp., 1200 Babbitt Rd., Cleveland 17. 


BOOK BINDING AND REPAIRING 


1 Adhesive Mending Tape 
2 Cloth 
3 Cleaners 
4. Equipment 
Ə Lacquer and Shellac 
6 Leather Preservative 
7 Plastic Adhesives 
8 Glue 
9 Binder’s Board 
10 Mending Kits 
11 Plastic Book Coating 
12 Papers and Leather 


ATHOL Manufacturing Co., 120 E. 4Ist St, New 
York 17. 2 

BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los 
Angeles 25. 1 2 4 5 6 7 8 10 Ill 

COLUMBIA MILLS, 120 W. Onondaga St., Syracuse 
2, N.Y. 2 12 

DAVEY Co., 164 Laidlow Ave., Jersey City 6, N.J. 
9 

DELKOTE, Inc., Wilmington 99, Del., and Berkeley, 
Calif 1 3 5 7 8 Il 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Inc., Madison 1, Wis., and 
New Haven 2, Conn. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
8 9 10 II 12 

DENNISON Manufacturing Co., 300 Howard St., 
Framingham, Mass. 1 2 

DENOYER-GEPPERT, 5235-5259 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago 40. 1 

GANE Brothers & Lane, Inc., 1335-45 W. Lake St., 
Chicago 7. 1 2 4 5 6 8 

GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse 4, and Stockton, 
Calif. 1 2 3 4 5 7 8 IO 11 12 

HOLLISTON Mills, Norwood, Mass. 2 

IDEAL School Supply Co., 8312 Birkhoff Ave., Chi- 
cago 20. 1 2 4 9 

INTERLAKEN Mills, Fiskeville, RI. 2 

LETH-O-CREME Sales, 1170 Sheepshead Bay Rd. 
Brooklyn 35. 6 

LIBRARY BUREAU, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Ave. New York 10. 1 2 4 5 
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LIQUICK-LEATHER, 543 Boylston St., 
6 7 Ill 

MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING 
Co., 900 Faugier Ave., St. Paul, Minn. I 

MYSTIK Adhesive Products, 2635 N. Kildare Ave., 
Chicago 39. 1 

PICTURE COVER Bindings, Inc., 20 Clifton Ave., 
Staten Island 5, N.Y.C. 2 

POTDEVIN -Machine Co., 283 North St., 
NJ. 4 

SCHWALL, Victor A., 2401 W. Ohio, Chicago 12. 
Il 

SLADE, HIPP & MELOY, Inc., 729 W. Lake St, 
Chicago 6. 1 5 7 8 9 

ST. PAUL Book & Stationery Co., 
3 4 5 6 7 8 

TRANSPARO Co., P.O. Box 838, New Rochelle, 
N.Y. 1 2 12 

LIBRARY BUREAU, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Ave, New York 10. 1 2 3 4 5 7 8 

SMITH, Albert D., & Co., 1430 Broadway, New York 
18. 2 

SPECIAL Fabrics, Inc., Saylesville, R.I. 2 

STEVENS-NELSON Paper Corp, 109 E. 31st St., 
New York 16. 12 

TIME-SAVING Specialities, 2816 Dupont Ave., S., 
Minneapolis 8. 1 

TRANSPARENT PROTECTION Co., 16 Lawrence 
St, Newark 2, N.J. 1 


Boston 16, 


Teterboro, 


St. Pau. 1 2 


BOOK COVERS 


1 Paper 
2 Plastic or Mylar 


BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los An- 
geles 25. 1 2 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Inc., Madison 1, Wis., and 
New Haven 2, Conn. 2 

HUNTTING, H. R., Co., 29 Worthington St., Spring- 
field 3, Mass. 2 

SCHOLASTIC Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., 
36. 1 


New York 


BOOK EXHIBITS 


ASSOCIATED Libraries, Inc., 3622 Pearl St., 
delphia. 

BOOK Fairs, Inc., Michigan City, Ind. 

BOOK Supply Co., 564 W. Monroe St., Chicago 6. 

CHILDREN’S Reading Service, 1078 St. John’s 
Place, Brooklyn 13. 

HUNTTING, H. R., Co., Ince., 

McCLURG, A. C., & Co., 333 E. Ontario St. Chicago 


Phila- 


il. 
SCHOOL Book Bazaars, Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 
42nd St., New York 36. 


BOOK HOLDERS AND DISPLAYERS 


BOOKMASTER Co., First National Bank Bldg., 
Miami, Okla. 

BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los An- 
geles 25. 

DAME, Nathaniel, 19 Belmont, Cambridge 38 


Springfield 3, Mass. 
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` Sympioms—Broken inside bind- 
ing i; s. loose signatures and pages? 
Don’t give up hopel An injection of 
budyet-saving Bind-Art Adhesive pro- 
vides a simple yet, ‘effective cure that 
leaves :no:'stiffness ` m joints z: £ dries 
transparent and flexible. Ger. Bind-Art 
Today in the big new R oz. ote 
béttle:~ 


latin a dl penne 


Bro Putag INDUSTRIES 


90 E. Alpine Street; Newark 5, New Jersey 
1888 So. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 





DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and New 
Haven 2, Conn. 

ESTEY Corp., 350 Broadway, New York 13. 

FELICE Products, 1510 W. Hilton St., Philadelphia 
40. 

GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse 4, Stockton, Calif. 

LIBRARY PRODUCTS, Inc., Box 552, Sturgis, 
Mich, 

LIBRARY BUREAU, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 

SJOSTROM, John E., Co., Inc., 1717 N. Tenth St., 
Philadelphia 22. 

TIFFANY Stand Co., 7350 Forsythe, St. Louis 5. 


BOOK JOBBERS 
(See Wholesalers) 


BOOK MARKING EQUIPMENT 


ALTAIR Machinery Corp., 55 Vandam St., New 
York 13. 
BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los 


Angeles 25. 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Inc., Madison 1, Wis., and 
New Haven 2, Conn. 
GAYLORD Bros., Ine., 

Calif. 
LIBRARY PRODUCTS, Inc., Box 552, Sturgis, 
Mich. 


Syracuse 4, and Stockton 
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LIBRARY BUREAU, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 

TIME-SAVING Specialties, 2816 Dupont Ave., S., 
Minneapolis 8. 


BOOK MARKS 


ANTIOCH Bookplate Co., 

CHILDREN’S Book Council, 50 W. 53rd St, 
York 19, 

MICHAEL M. MURPHY, P.O. Box 865, St. Cloud, 
Minn. 

LIBRARY Products, Inc., 


BOOKMOBILES 


l Motorized 
2 Trailer type 


GERSTENLAGER Co., Wooster, Ohio. I 

MORONEY, Thomas F., Co., Inc., 433 Boston Turn- 
pike, Shrewsbury, Mass. 1 2 

MOBILE-OFFICE, Inc., 30 N. LaSalle St., 
V S- 

PACIFIC Body Builders, Inc., 1812 N.E. Grand Ave., 
Portland 12, Ore. 1 

UNIVERSAL SALES, Inc., Delaware, Ohio. 1 


BOOK ORDER FORMS—ABiuliipie Copy 


DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and New 
Haven 2, Conn. 

GAYLORD Bros., Inc., 
Calif. 

LIBRARY BUREAU, Hemiheton Rand, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 


Booknoite-~Book cover 
Wilmington 99, Del. 


Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
New 


Box 552, Sturgis, Mich. 


Chicago 


Syracuse 4, and Stockton, 


protector—-Delkote, Inc., 


Bookete—Demco Library Supplies, Madison 1, 


Wis., and New Haven 2, Conn. 


Book-Printer—Photocopier designed for book copy- 
ing—Cormac Industries, Inc., 80 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11. 


BOOK PLATES 


ANTIOCH Bookplate Co., Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los An- 
geles 25. 


a 


CHILDREN’S Book Council, 50 W. 53rd St, New 
York 19, 

GAYLORD Bros., 
Calif, 

LIBRARY PRODUCTS, 
Mich. 

LIBRARY BUREAU, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 


Ave., New York 10. 

BOOK PROCESSING 

ALANAR Book Processing Corp., 109 Frelinghuysen 
Ave., Newark, N.J. 

McNAUGHTON Libraries, Inc., 1312 Pleasant Valley 
Bivd., Altoona, Pa. 

BOOK RENTAL 

McNAUGHTON Libraries, Ine., Box 273, Altoona, 
Pa. 

BOOK REPAIRING 
(See Book Binding and Repairing) 

BOOK RETURNS 


BOARDMAN Co., P.O. Box 1152, Oklahoma City. 
DROPOSITORY Corp., P.O. Box 246, Grandview, 
Mo, 


BOOK REVIEW CARDS 


LIBRARY JOURNAL, 62 W. 45th St., New York 56 
MB NUBOOK CARDS, P.O. Box 585, Oak Park, III. 


Wil- 


Inc., Syracuse 4, and Stockton, 


Ine., Box 552, Sturgis, 


Book-Saver—plastic adhesive—Delkote, Inc. 
mington 99, Del. 


BOOK SHELVING 

(See Shelving) 
BOOK STACKS 

(See Stacks) 
BOOK STAMPING TYPE 


ALTAIR Machinery Corp., 55 Vandam St. 
York 13. 


BOOK SUPPORTS 
(See Stacks——Accessories ) 
BOOK TRUCKS 


AMES, W. R., Co., 1001 Dempsey Rd. Milpitas, 
Calif, 


New 





BUY YOUR BOOKS 
Processed and Cataloged 


ALANAR BOOK PROCESSING CORP. 


Wholesalers of Processed and-Cataloged Books 
109-13 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 8, N.J. 


ALL WORK PERFORMED UNDER PROFESSIONAL SUPERVISION 
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ART METAL Construction Co., Jamestown, N.Y. 

BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los 
Angeles 25. 

BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER Co., 623 S. Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago 5. 

CATSKILL Craftsmen, Inc., 2 W. 45th St., New 
York 36. 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Inc., Madison 1, Wis., 
and New Haven 2, Conn. 

GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse 4, and Stockton, 
Calif. 

GLOBE-WERNICKE Co., Cincinnati 12. 

HAMILTON Manufacturing Co., Two Rivers, Wis. 

IDEAL School Supply Co., 8312 Birkhoff Ave., Chi- 
cago 20. 

MYRTLE Desk Co., High Point, N.C. 

LIBRARY BUREAU, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 

ROLL-RITE Corp., 8th & Jefferson Sts., Oakland 7. 

ST. PAUL Book & Stationery Co., 6th & Cedar St., 
St. Paul. 

SAMARITAN Cart Co., York, Pa. 

SJOSTROM, John E., Co., Inc., 1717 N. Tenth St., 
Philadelphia 22. 

SUBSCRIPTION Service Co., 401 Tuscaloosa Ave., 
S.W., Birmingham 11. 

VIRGINIA METAL Products, 1112 First National 
Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh 22. 

BOOK WEEK MATERIALS 

CHILDREN’S Book Council, 50 W. 53rd St., New 
York 19. 

LIBRARY PRODUCTS, Inc., Box 552, Sturgis, Mich. 

BOOK WHOLESALERS 
(See Wholesalers) 

Bookleen—cleaner—Delkote, Inc., 1419 Faulk Rd., 
Wilmington 99, Del. 

Bound to Stay Bound—prebound books—New 
Method Book Bindery, Inc., Jacksonville, Tl. 

BOXES—PAMPHLET 
(See Files and Filing Equipment) 


Braquette—adjustable picture frame—Braquette, 
Inc., Lenox, Mass. 

Brodac—photo-charging system—Bro-Dart Industries, 
Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25. 

BULLETIN BOARDS 


(See Display Panels) 
C 


CABINETS, AUDIO-VISUAL 
(See Files and Filing Equipment) 


Cactus Cleanser— (See Demco Book Cleaner) 


CARDS— CATALOG 
BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los 
Angeles 25. 
DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and New 
Haven 2, Conn. 
GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse 4, and Stockton, 
Calif. 


ay on” protec- 
numbers, absorbs 


. guards 
| by weather, 





Ero Dart INDUSTRIES 


90 E. Alpine Street, Newark 5, New Jersey 
1888 So. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 





LIBRARY BUREAU, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 

WALKER Goulard Plehn Co., 450 Pearl St., New 
York 38. 


CARDS—PRINTED 


FIDES, 25 East St. James St., Montreal, Can. 

LIBRARY of Congress, Washington 15, D.C. 

MB NUBOOK Cards, P.O. Box 585, Oak Park, Ill. 

WILSON, H. W., Co., 950-72 University Ave., New 
York 52. 


CarOvan—Chevrolet Bookmobiles—Universal Sales, 
Inc., Delaware, Ohio. 


CARRELLS AND CARRELL DESKS 

AMES, W. R., Co., 1001 Dempsey Rd., Milpitas, 
Calif. 

BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los 
Angeles 25. 

DESIGN and Production, Inc., 1912 Duke St., Alex- 
andria, Va. 

ESTEY Corp., 350 Broadway, New York 13. 

GENERAL Fireproofing Co., Youngstown 1, Ohio. 

GLOBE-WERNICKE Co., Cincinnati 12. 

HAMILTON Manufacturing Co., Two Rivers, Wis. 

MYRTLE Desk Co., High Point, N.C. 

LIBRARY BUREAU Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 
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Just 
what 


goes on at 


Basically we publish tools for the education of 
the young. Successfully selling these educational 
tools brings in the money to turn the wheels. 


Another thing—and this makes our venture 
rather unique—we maintain our own summer 
school at our suburban estate, and this plus 
connections with neighboring school systems 
enables us to pre-test ideas and illustrations in 
the classroom. This system isn’t perfect, but it 
helps us to build better and better books. It’s 
interesting, it’s unique. Why not visit us some 
time and find out ‘‘what goes on.” For example, 
right now we have a sixth grade class in ele- 
mentary science conducted by Paul Doescher, a 
local school principal. In conjunction with this 
class, a seminar of interested neighboring 
teachers is being held on the teaching of 
elementary science. 


Then, of all things, we have a nature trail 
used by all ages, but especially by teacher- 
conducted classes from grade through college 
level. Why? Well, we learn ourselves, but espe- 
cially because we feel we must serve the schools 
in appreciation of the ways they serve us. 


Sixth graders participate in science experiments under 
the expert tutelage of a trained teacher. 








r y a 2 p ar ` Lows va ; = Bi 


A Board of Educators meets with our staff—the last meeting was held on 
May 4. These members flew in from all over the country especially for 
our conference. The board is made up of: 


Chairman: Francis Keppel, B.A. 
Carey Croneis, D.Sc., Ph.D., D.Eng. A. J. Brumbaugh, Ph.D., Dean, Graduate School of _ 
Provost of Rice Institute LLD. L.H.D. Education, Harvard University 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Houston, Texas Associate Director for University 

Selmer H. Berg, M.A. Studies, Southern Regional E. T. McSwain , 
Superintendent of Schools Education Board, Atlanta, Ga. enin a eeir aa 
Oakland, California and Evanston, Illinois 


Consultant, Programs Branch 


Kari Bernhardt, Ph.D. Division of Higher Education William Van Til, Ph.D. 


Professor of Psychology Professor of Education 
Assistant Director, Institute for ces ea es Chairman, Department of 
Child Study, Washineton: D.C Secondary Education 
The Laboratory School, peers Bows School of Education 


University of Toronto, Canada ne von p rriak A 


A company is made up of people, and the company is the lengthened 
shadow of these people. You’ve no doubt read various current things by 
our editor such as his article in the March issue of Parent’s Magazine. 
Perhaps these faces are familiar to you: 





Everette E. Sentman Mrs. Victoria S. Johnson Warren T. Davis 
Editor in Chief Director of Educational Publisher 
Research and Services 


What do we publish? 


Bear with us—we could go on about that for hours. There are 74 volumes on 
our list—all sold by subscription. Among these are such famous names as: 


The American Educator Encyclopedia 10 or 14 volumes 
My Book House 12 velumes 
The Wonderland of Knowledge Encyclopedia 14 volumes 
A Picturesque Tale of Progress 9 volumes 
Book Trails 8 volumes 


TANGLEY OAKS EDUCATIONAL CENTER 


c 



























SJCSTROM, John E., Co., Inc., 1717 N. Tenth St., 
Philadelphia 22. 

STANDARD Wood Products Corp., Coliseum, 10 
Ce.umbus Circle, New York 19, 

VIR-INIA METAL Products, Inc., 1112 First Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh 22. 


Celle clip—map filing system—Globe-Wernicke Co., 
Ciazinnati 12. 

Cua enger—plastic binders—Marador Corp., 1722 
Glendale Blvd., Los Angeles 26. 


CHARGING MACHINES 


I Automatic 
2 Photographic 


APDEESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH Corp., 
Babbitt Rd., Cleveland 17. 1 

ERO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los 
Angeles 25. 1 

DIEBØLD, Inc., 818 Mulberry Rd., S.E. Canton 2, 
Chie. 2 

GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse 4, and Stockton, 
Gli 1 

INTEENATIONAL Business Machines Corp., 590 
Madon Ave., New York 22. 1 

RADIANT Manufacturing Corp., 8220 N. Austin 
Ave., Morton Grove, Ill. 2 

RECOEDAK Corp., 444 Madison Ave., New York 
22 2 

LIBRARY BUREAU, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Avwe., New York 10. 2 
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Cheeker—wardrobe equipment—Vogel-Peterson Co., 
1121 W. 37th St., Chicago 9. 


Checke-ette—portable wardrobe equipment—Vogel- 
Peterson Co., 1121 W. 37th St., Chicago 9. 


CLASSIFICATION TAPES 
BRO-DAET Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los 
Angels 25. 


Classmate 4—lő6mm sound projector—V\Victor 
Anina graph Corp., Davenport, Ia. 


Classroom—silver surfaced projection screen—Radi- 
an: Mfg. Corp., 8220 N. Austin Ave., Morton Grove, 
Ill. 


CLOCKS 
(See T me Systems) 


Cointypezs—coin operated rental typewriters— 
Gramon: Corp., 2756 Rowena Ave., Los Angeles. 


COLLATORS 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH Corp., 
land 11. 
J. CURRY MENDES Corp., One Curry Lane, Can- 


ton, Mass. 


Cleve- 


COMMEMORATIVE TABLETS 


INTERNATIONAL Bronze Tablet Co., 150 W. 22nd 
St., New York 11. 
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MEDALLIC Art Co., 325 East 45th St., New York. 


Compo Stacks—steel drawer stacks—Hamilton 
Manufacturing Co., Two Rivers, Wis. 


Conqueror—spirit duplicator—Heyer Corp., 1850 S. 
Kostner Ave., Chicago 23. ’ 


Constat—portable dryprocessor—F. G. Ludwig, Inc., 
Old Saybrook, Conn. 


Contoura—photocopier—F. G. Ludwig, Inc., Old 
Saybrook, Conn. 


regulator for Contoura 
Inc., 106-C Coulter 


Contourometer—yoltage 
photo-copier—F. G. Ludwig, 
St., Old Saybrook, Conn. 


CONVEYORS 


ART METAL Construction Co., Jamestown, N.Y. 

BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los An- 
geles 25. 

DROPOSITORY Corp., P.O. Box 246, Grandview, 
Mo. 

GLOBE-WERNICKE Co., Cincinnati 12. (Booklifts) 

MATOT, D. A., Inc., 1535 Altgeld St., Chicago 14. 

OLSON, Samuel, Mfg. So., Inc., 2422 Bloomingdale 
Ave. Chicago 47. (Booklifts) 

RAPIDS-STANDARD Co., Inc., Grand Rapids 2, 
Mich. 

LIBRARY BUREAU, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 

VIRGINIA METAL Products, Inc., 1112 First Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh 22. 


Copy fix—photocopier—Library Bureau, Remington 
Rand, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


Copy flex—photocopier—Chas. Bruning & Co., Inc., 
4700 Montrose Ave., Chicago 41. 


Copy-rite—duplicating equipment and _ supplies— 
Wolber Duplicator & Supply Co., 1201 W. Cortland 
St., Chicago 14. 


Copysette—carbon paper—Demco Library Supplies, 
Madison 1, Wis., and New Haven 2, Conn. 


Cray-Clean—book cleaner—Time-Saving Specialties, 
2816 Dupont Ave., S., Minneapolis 8. 


CRAYONS 
(See Marking Devices) 


Crescent—tape recorder—Forman, O. J., Co., Mon- 
mouth, Ill. 


Criterion — periodical binding — Hertzberg - New 
Method, Inc., Jacksonville, TIl. 


Crystaljac—Mylar book cover—Demco Library Sup- 
plies, Madison 1, Wis., and New Haven 2, Conn. 


CUTTER TABLES 
HUNTTING, H. R., Co., Inc., Springfield 3, Mass. 
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D-P Carrells—modular study carrells—Design and 
Production, Inc., 1912 Duke St., Alexandria, Va. 


DECORATIVE INSERTS 

BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, 
Angeles 25. 

ELLIOTT, John M., Box 624, Chillicothe, Mo. 


Deluxe—magazine binders—Bro-Dart 


Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25. 


Delcote—plastic spray coating for books—-Demco Li- 
brary Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and New Haven 2, 
Conn. 


Demco Book Cleaner—formerly called Cactus 
Cleanser—Demco Library Supplies, Madison I, 
Wis., and New Haven 2, Conn. 

Demco-Seal—plastic mending tape--Demco Library 
Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and New Haven 2, 
Conn. 


N.J., and Los 


Industries, 


Densi-W ood—library furniture—Library Bureau, 
Remington Rand, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10; 
and Bro-Dart Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los 
Angeles 25. 


DEODORIZERS 

AMERICAN Dryer Corp., 1324 Locust St., 
delphia 7. 

SPECIALTIES Division, General Manufacturing and 
Distributing Co., Quincy, Mich. 


Phila- 


DEHUMIDIFIERS 

CHRYSLER Airtemp Sales Corp., 125 West End 
Ave., New York. 

EBCO Manufacturing Co., Columbus. 

FRIGIDAIRE Division, General Motors, Detroit. 


DICTATING EQUIPMENT 
(See Sound Recorders) 


Dictorel—dictating transcribing machine—Pentron 
Industries, Inc., 777 S. Tripp Ave., Chicago 24. 


Discabinets—phonograph record files—Wallach & 
Associates, 1589 Addison Rd., Cleveland 3. 


DISPLAY CASES 
(See Exhibit Cases) 


DISPLAY LETTERS 
(See Letters——Display) 


DISPLAY PANELS 


DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and New 
Haven 2, Conn. 

DESIGN and Production, Inc., 1912 Duke St., Alex- 
andria, Va. 

EDUCATIONAL Services, 1730 Eye St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 

GAYLORD Bros., Inc. 
Calif. 

[DEAL School Co., 8312 Birkhoff Ave., Chicago 20. 

JUDY Co., 310 N. Second St., Minneapolis 1. 


Syracuse 4 and Stockton, 





+ : 
ie AAR YE re NE AE 
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B00 K-AlD® 
2 : ; Embossed € Cloth Tape, 


Stir + 


i 


; Bool Aid Vapè Bipvides a per- 


manent cure . . i not just temporary 
relief! Easiest to work with . . . Longest 
shelf life ... . Best ‘Adhesive. /Simple 
treatment regres books o new life! 
Pressure-sensitive . spequirds’n o.glue 
or-moistening. A complete range/of 
sizes and colors. P poai 


Fro Dut nones 


90 E. Alpine Street, Newark 5, New Jersey 
1888 So. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 





MYRTLE Desk Co., High Point, N.C. 

MULTIPLEX Display Fixtures Co., 910 N. 10th St., 
St. Louis. 

LIBRARY BUREAU, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 

SJOSTROM, John E., Co., Inc, 1717 N. Tenth St, 
Philadelphia 22. 

SLYD-IN Products, 2307 Princess Ann St., 
boro, N.C. 

STANDARD Wood Products Corp., Coliseum, 10 
Columbus Circle, New York 19. 


Greens- 


DISPLAYS 


(See Promotional Materials) 


Dri-Stat—transfer-process photocopy equipment— 
Peerless Photo Products, Inc., Shoreham, L.I., N.Y. 


Dropository-——book returns—Dropository Corp., P.O. 
Box 246, Grandview, Mo. 


Dual-Rite—light and bold face typewriter—Library 
Bureau, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10. 


DUPLICATING EQUIPMENT 


1 Direct 

2 Gelatine 

3 Mimeograph 
4 Planograph 
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5 Spirit 

6 Cards 

7 Signs 

8 Stencil 
9 Azograph 


(See also Photocopying Equipment) 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH Corp., 
Babbitt Rd., Cleveland 17. 1 4 

BOHN Duplicator Corp., 444 4th Ave., New York 16. 
1 3 8 

CARDMASTER Co., 1920 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago 
40. 6 

DAVIDSON Manufacturing Corp., 1020 W. Adams 
St., Chicago 7. 1 

DICK, A. B., Co., 5700 Touhy Ave, Chicago 31. 
23 4 5 8 9 

DITTO, Ine., 6800 McCormick, Chicago 45. 2 5 

EMBOSOGRAF Corp. of America, 38 W. 21 St., New 
York 10. 7 

HEYER Corp., 1850 S. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23. 
23 5 8 

MASTER Addresser Co., 6500 W. Lake St., Minne- 
apolis 16. 5 

OLD TOWN Corp., 345 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
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5 

PHOTOSTAT Corp., 303 State St, Rochester, N.Y. 
4 

PRINT-O-MATIC Co., Merchandise Mart, Chicago 
54. 3 

LIBRARY BUREAU, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 3 

REX-O-GRAPH, Ince., 7882 Hicks St., Milwaukee 14. 


5 

ST. PAUL Book & Stationery Co., 6th & Cedar, 
St. Paull. 1 2 3 

SPEED-O-PRINT Corp., 1801 W. Larchmont Ave., 
Chicago 13. 3 5 

SMITH-CORONA, Inc., 701 E. Washington St., Syra- 
cuse l. 5 

WOLBER Duplicator & Supply Co., 1201’ Cortland 
St., Chicago 14. 5 8 


Dupligraph — duplicating equipment -~ Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph Corp., 1200 Babbitt Rd., Cleve- 
land 17. 


Durostock—guide cards—Gaylord Brothers, Syra- 
cuse 4, and Stockton, Calif. 

DUST ABSORBER 

FULLER BRUSH Co., Industrial Div., Hartford 2, 


Conn. 


E 


EDGING TAPE 


MINNESOTA MINING & MANUFACTURING Co., 
St. Paul 6. (“Scotch-Edger” for applying tape is 
also available.) 


Educator—tripod and wall model projection screen 
—Radiant Mfg. Corp., 8220 N. Austin Ave., Morton 
Grove, HI. 
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Ekotape—sound recording tape—Webster-Chicago 
Corp., 5610 Bloomingdale Ave., Chicago 39. 


Elmer’s Glue-All—The Borden Co., 350 Madison 
Ave., New York 17. 


Embosograf—embossing machines for posters and 
signs——Embosograf Corp. of America, 38 W. 21 St., 
New York 10. 


Exact-fax-—photo-copier—General Photo Products 
Co., Inc., 15 Summit Ave., Chatham, N.J. 


EXHIBIT CASES 


BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los 
Angeles 25. 

ESTEY Corp., 350 Broadway, New York 13. 

GENERAL Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 

MICHAELS Art Bronze Co., 231-243 Court Ave. 
Covington, Ky. 

MYRTLE Desk Co., High Point, N.C. 

LIBRARY BUREAU, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 

SJOSTROM, John E., Co., Inc., 1717 N. Tenth St, 
Philadelphia 22. 

STANDARD Wood Products Corp., Coliseum, 10 
Columbus Circle, New York 19. 


F 


Fastape—self-adhering cloth tape—Demco Library 
Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and New Haven, Conn, 


Fibredex—filing equipment—Hollinger Corp., 3834 
South Four Mile Run Dr., Arlington 6, Va. 


Fire-Guard—fire proof filing equipment—Globe- 
Wernicke Co., Cincinnati 12. 


FILES AND FILING EQUIPMENT 


1 Wood 

2 Steel 

3 Card 

4 Envelope 

5 Film 

6 Map 

7 Microfilm 

8 Newspaper 
9 Pamphlet 
10 Periodical 
Il Recording Reel 
12 Recordings 
13 Rotary Card 
14 Vertical 
15 Visible 
16 Open Shelf 


ADLER Metal Products Corp., 3850 Laclede Ave., St. 
Louis 8 2 14 

AMES, W. R., Co., 1001 Dempsey Rd., Milpitas, 
Calif. 2 14 16 

APEX Paper Box Co., 311 W. Superior St., Chicago 
10. 9 

ART Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N.Y. 2 
8 14 16 
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MOBILE LIBRARY 


$ RURAL COMMORITIE 


MODEL BT26, DESIGNED AND CUSTOM BUILT FOR THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


THOS. F. MORONEY CO., INC. 


433 BOSTON TURNPIKE SHREWSBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 
*TRADE MARK PAT. PEND. U. $. PAT. OFF. 





BOOKMOBILE OPERATION UNDER THE LIBRARY 
SERVICE ACT IN NEW YORK STATE | 


This brief description of bookmobile service was supplied through the 
courtesy of Irving A. Verschoor; Director, Division of Library Extension. 


New York State’s new state aid law is designed to improve and extend public library 
service on three levels by means of library systems. The first state-owned bookmobile 
vas purchased under the Library Services Act and in anticipation of the new aid law. 
ts present mission is to visit rural areas of the state and illustrate the work of the many 
zroups now planning library systems as a means of bringing library materials and services 
o some of our state’s 1,425,011 legally unserved residents. 


After six months of exhibit work the new mobile library will be loaned for a year or 
intil such time as the system is able to take delivery on its own machine. The New 
fork State bookmobile and its staff will then be assigned to help other library systems 
is they are established. 


While working in this secondary stage, the mobile library may be “borrowed back” by 
he State for short periods of time to appear in support of system planning meetings in 
ther parts of the state as well as at important library meetings, meeting of municipal 
fficials and at conferences by and on behalf of rural groups. 


While the functions of demonstrating and augmenting may appear separated, we as 
ibrarians always remember that whatever we do is in aid of people. The mobile library 
s always accompanied by a trained librarian or specialist who is ever anxious to work 
vith his colleagues in rural libraries in carrying out the bread and butter task of all ex- 
ension workers—field advisory work. (Advertisement) 
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BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los 


Angeles 25. I 2 3 4 8 9 10 I12 
14 

BRUMBERGER Sales Corp., 34 Thirty-fourth St., 
Brooklyn. 2 5 7 IIl 


BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER Co., 623 S. Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago 5. 2 14 

DELUXE Metal Furniture Co., Warren, Pa. 
10 16 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and New 


2 9 


Haven 2, Conn. 1 2 3 4 8 9 JO 12 
15 

DIEBOLD, Inc., 818 Mulberry Rd., S. E., Canton 2, 
Ohio. 2 7 14 16 

ESTEY Corp., 350 Broadway, New York 13. 2 3 
83 10 14 16 

FORMAN, O. J., Co., Monmouth, Ill. 2 14 


GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse 4, and Stockton, 
Calif. 1 3 4 5 7 9 JO 12 14 

GENERAL Fireproofing Co., Youngstown 1, Ohio 
2 3 14 16 

GLOBE-WERNICKE Co., Cincinnati 12. 
8 9 10 12 13 14 15 16 

GOLDE Manufacturing Co., 4888 N. Clark St., Chi- 
cago 40. 2 5 

GREEN Industries, 47 Ann St, New York 38. 9 
10 

HALVERSON Specialty Sales, 1221 W. Chestnut, 
Chicago 22. 2 4 9 14 

HAMILTON Manufacturing Co., Two Rivers, Wis. 
2 5 6 7 8 16 

HOLLINGER Corp., 3834 South Four Mile Run Dr., 
Arlington 6, Va. 9 

KROECK Paper Box Co., 1701 W. Superior St., Chi- 
cago 22. 9 

MAGAFILE Company, P.O. Box 3121, St. Louis 5. 
4 6 9 10 14 

MYRTLE Desk Co., High Point, N.C. 
8 10 414 

NATIONAL Metal Edge Box Co., Callowhill at 12th 
St., Philadelphia 23. 9 

NEUMADE Products Corp., 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36. 2 5 7 

PRECISION Eqiupment Co., 3710 N. Milwaukee 
Ave., Chicago 41. 13 

LIBRARY BUREAU, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Ave, New York 10. 12 3 4 5 6 7 
3 9 10 I1 12 13 14 15 16 

ST. PAUL Book & Stationery Co., 6th & Cedar, St. 
Paull. 1 2 3 8 10 

SJOSTROM, John E., Co., Inc., 1717 N. Tenth St. 
Philadelphia 22. 1 2 3 6 8 9 10 
12 14 16 

SLYD-IN Products, 2307 Princess Ann St., Greens- 
boro, N.C. 1 9 10 12 16 

STACOR EQUIPMENT Co., 295 Emmet St., New- 
ark 5, NJ. 1 3 4 9 10 16 

STANDARD Wood Products Corp., Coliseum, 10 
Columbus Circle, New York 19. 

VIRGINIA METAL Products, Inc., 1112 First Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh. 2 14 16 

WALLACH & Associates, 1589 Addison Rd., Cleve- 
land 3. 2 5 IL 12 


2 3 6 


1 3 6 
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WHEELDEX & Simpla Products, Inc., 40 Bank St., 
White Plains, N.Y. 13 15 


Film-A-Record—photocopier—Library Bureau, 
Remington Rand, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


Filmosound—sound equipment—Bell & Howell Co., 
7100 McCormick Rd., Chicago 45. 


FILMS 


1 Accessories 

2 Distributors 

3 Motion Picture 
4 Slide 

5 Strip 


AVALON Daggett Productions. 441 N. Orange Dr., 
Los Angeles 36. 3 

BAILEY Films, Inc., 6509 De Longpre Ave., Holly- 
wood 28, Calif. 3 5 

BOWMAR, Stanley, Co., 513 W. 166th St., New York 
32. 5 

BRANDON Films, Inc., 200 W. 57th St., New York 
19. 2 3 

BRUMBERGER Sales Corp., 34 Thirty-fourth St., 
Brooklyn. 1 

CHILDREN’S Reading Service, 
Place, Brooklyn 13. 5 

EDUCATIONAL Services, 1730 Eye St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 4 5 

EDUCATORS Progress Service, Randolph, Wis. 2 

ENCYCLOPEDIA Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette 
Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 3 4 5 

ENRICHMENT Materials, Inc., 246 Fifth Ave., New 
York 1. 4 

FILM Center, Inc., 64 W. Randolph St., Chicago 1. 
2 3 

FILMS of the Nations Distributors, Inc., 62 W. 45th 
St., New York 36. 2 

GOLDE Manufacturing Co., 4888 N. Clark St., Chi- 


1078 St. John’s 


cago 40. 1 4 
IDEAL Pictures Corp., 58 E. South Water St., Chi- 
cago l. 2 


INTERNATIONAL Film Bureau, Inc., 57 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4. 1 2 3 4 5 

JAM HANDY Orgn., 2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11. 
2 3 4 5 

McCLURE, O. J., Talking Pictures, 1115 W. Wash- 
ington Blvd., Chicago 7. 4 

McGRAW-HILL Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36. 3 4 5 

MODERN Talking Picture Service, Inc., 140 E. 
Ontario St., Chicago 11. 2 

NATIONAL Picture Slides, Inc., 134 W. 32nd St., 
New York ]. 4 

NEUMADE Products Corp., 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36. I 

PRESTOSEAL Manufacturing Corp., 27-37 33rd St., 
Long Island City 1, N.Y. 1 

PRINCETON Film Center, Inc., Princeton, N.J. 3 

PUBLIC RELATIONS Planner, Box 171, Tuckahoe 
7, N.Y. (35mm Trailers) 3 

SIMMEL-MESERVEY, Inc., 9113 W. Pico Blvd., Los 
Angeles 35. 1 2 3 4 5 
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come and ask us how you can have the Jow cost use of any number of 


If you prefer, write us now and we'll send complete information in 


@ 
,. and... while you are in 
San Francisco.... 

current books on a returnable basis. 
advance of the ALA conference. 
McNAUGHTON LIBRARIES, Inc. 
P.O. BOX 144, Altoona, Pa. 
At the ALA Conference Our Exhibit will be im 
BOOTH III 
Adiotning the Combined Book Exhibit 
b 





SOCIETY for Visual Education, 
Pkwy., Chicago 14. 3 4 

TIME-SAVING Specialties, 2816 Dupont Ave., South, 
Minneapolis 8& I 

JNITED World Films, 605 W. Washington St., Chi- 
cago 7. 2 

VALLACH & Associates, Inc., 1589 Addison Rd., 
Cleveland 3. 1 

VESTON WOODS Studios, Weston, Conn. 3 

(YOUNG America Films, Inc., 18 E. 4lst St, New 
York 17. 5 


INE COMPUTER 


yAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse 4, and Stockton, 
Calif. ` 

IIRSCHBERG, H. S., P.O. Box 715, Winter Park, 
Fla. 


'inger-Flite-—electric typewriter—Underwood Corp., 
One Park Ave., New York 16. 
IRE DETECTION 


AINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL, 2753 Fourth Ave. 
S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


1345 Diversey 


IRE PROOF EQUIPMENT 


JENERAL Fireproofing Co., Youngstown 1, Ohio. 

>LOBE-WERNICKE Co., Cincinnati 12. 

ALBRARY BUREAU, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 


FLAGS 


ST. PAUL Book & Stationery Co., 6th & Cedar St., 
St. Paul 1. 


Fleetwood—color slide projector—Brumberger Sales 
Corp., 34 Thirty-fourth St., Brooklyn 32. 


Flexoline—visible files—Acme Visible ‘Records, Inc., 
122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4. 

Flo-film—microfilm and photocopying film—Die- 
bold, Inc., Norwalk, Conn. 


FOLDING MACHINES 
DICK, A. B., Co., 5700 Touhy Ave., Chicago 31. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


(See Book Importers, and Magazine Sub- 
scription Agencies) 


Forman Files—-newspaper files—O. J. Forman Co., 
Monmouth, Ill. 


Foto-flo—-photocopier—Haloid Xerox, Inc., 6 Haloid, 
Rochester 3, N.Y. 


Free-flo—India ink pen—Time-Saving Specialties, 
2816 Dupont Ave., South, Minneapolis 8. 


Freeline—library tables—John E. Sjöström Co., 
Inc, 1717 N. Tenth St., Philadelphia 22, 
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FURNITURE 


1 Wood 
2 Steel 
3 Sound 


ART METAL Construction Co., Jamestown, N.Y. 2 

BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los An- 
geles 25. 1 2 

BROWER Furniture Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 1 

BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER Co., 623 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 5. 1 2 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and New 
Haven 2, Conn. 2 

EDUCATORS Furniture and Supply Co., Inc., 5912 
R St., Sacramento, Calif. 1 2 


GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse 4, and Stockton,’ 


Calif. 1 

GENERAL Fireproofing Co., Youngstown 1, Ohio. 
2 

GLOBE-WERNICKE Co., Cincinnati 12. 2 

IDEAL School Supply Co., 8312 Birkhoff Ave., Chi- 
cago 20. 1 

KNOLL Associates, Inc., 575 Madison Ave., New 
York. 1 

LIBRARY EFFICIENCY Corp., (See Bro-Dart In- 
dustries). 1 

LYON Metal Products, 1334 Madison Ave., Aurora, 
m. 2 

MESBERG, B. G., National Sales, 160 E. 56th St. 
New York 22, N.Y. 

MILLER, Herman, Furniture Co., 1 Park Ave., New 
York 16. 1 

MP Engineering Co., Fairfeld 3, Conn. 3 

MYRTLE Desk Co., High Point, N.C. 1 

LIBRARY BUREAU, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 1 2 

RISOM, Jens, Design, Inc., 49 E. 53d St., New York. 
1 

ST. PAUL Book & Stationery Co., 6th & Cedar St., 
St. Paull. 1 2 3 

SJOSTROM, Jobn E., Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia 22. 1 2 

STACOR Equipment Co., 295 Emmet St, Newark 
SNJ A 

STANDARD Wood Products Corp., Coliseum, 10 
Columbus Circle, New York 19. 

STANTON Industries, Merchandise Mart, Chicago. 
2 


1717 N. Tenth St., 


THONET Bros., Inc., 1 Park Ave., New York 16. 
1 


0 G 


Gaylo—adhesive—Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse 4, and 
Stockton, Calif. 


Gibson Girl—cutier-splicer for magnetic recording 
tape—Robins Industries Corp., 41-08 Bell Blvd., 
Bayside 61, N.Y. 


Globe-Guard—filing 
Co., Cincinnati 12. 


equipment—Globe- Wernicke 
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GLOBES 
(See Maps and Globes) 


Guth Lite—lighting fixtures—Guth, Edwin F., Co., 
2615 Washington, St. Louis 3. 


Graphotype—type embossing equipment—Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph Corp., 1200 Babbitt Rd., Cleve- 
land 17. 


Grate Lite—lighting fixtures-—Guth, Edwin F., Co., 
2615 Washington, St. Louis 3. 


H 


HNM  Criterion—periodical binding—Hertzberg- 
New Method, Inc., Jacksonville, I. 


HOB—prebinding—H. R. Huntting Co., Springfield 
3, Mass. 


Halleraft—display letters—Becker Sign Supply Co, 
319 N. Paca St., Baltimore 1. 


HAND CLEANERS 


KELLY Products Co., 813 W. Cedar St., Compton, 
Calif. (Steno-Creme) 
HEYER Corp., 1850 S. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23. 


HAND DRYERS 


AMERICAN Dryer Corp, 1324 Locust St., Phila- 
delphia 7. 


Hi-Lo—book pocket—-Demco Library Supplies, Mad- 
ison 1, Wis., and New Haven 2, Conn., and Bro- 
Dart Industries, Newark 5, N.J. and Los Angeles 25. 


HIGH FIDELITY 
` (See Record Players and High Fidelity) 


Hol-dex—pressure sensitive label holder—Cell-U- 
Dex Corp., 1 Main St., Brooklyn 1. 


HUMIDIFIERS 
SWAN Humidifier Co., Inc., Ballston Spa, N.Y. 


IMPORTERS 


AUDUBON Book Service, 415 Lincoln Ave., Brook- 
lyn 8. i 

BAINS, William M., 1809 W. Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia 3. 

BENTLEY, Robert Co., 8 Ellery St, Cambridge 8, 
Mass. 

BERLANT Associates, 4917 W. Jefferson Blvd., Los 
Angeles 16. 

BRITISH Book Centre, 122 E. 55th St., New York. 

CANNER, J. S., and Co., Inc., 46 Millmont St, 
Boston 19. l 

FRENCH BOOK GUILD, 145 W. 57th St., New York 
19, 

GOTTSCHALK, Paul, 21 Pearl St, New York 4. 

JOHNSON, Walter J., 111 5th Ave., New York 3. 

LAMPL & POLAND, 119 E. 119 E. 18th St., Costa 
Mesa, Calif. 
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Selected by the New York Public Library, Board 

* of Education, and scores of other institutions 
for functional excellence, appearance, ease of 
maintenance. Accepted as standard for 
furniture in libraries, schools, colleges, hospitals, 
public buildings throughout the country. 
Consult Standard Specialists. 

Send for fully-illustrated catalog, sent FREE. 
Plans submitted without obligation. 


STANDARD WOOD PRODUCTS CORPORATION|| 






s= L 


cat. no. 142 y 


LIBRARY DIVISION 


Designed for utmost library efficiency by 
our technical staff, every Standard piece is built 
by furniture craftsmen... 
furniture specialists. Matching pieces in great 
variety or complete equipment for any 
library insure heavy duty, efficient service. 


finished by fine- 






COLISEUM TOWER, 10 COLUMBUS CIRCLE, NEW YORK, N. Y. : g 


*Particularly reasonable for a short time. Write for prices today t © 


LIBRARIE de France, 610 Fifth Ave., New York 20. 

PACKAGE Library of Foreign Children’s Books, 
69-41 Groton St., Forest Hills, L.I, New York. 

PHIEBIG, Albert J., P.O. Box 352, White Plains, 
N.Y. 

STECHERT-HAFNER, 31 E. 10th St., New York 3. 

TUTTLE, Charles E., 28 S. Main St., Rutland, Vt. 

WITTENBORN and Company, 38 E. 57th St, New 
York 22. 


IMPRINTED TAPES 


BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los An- 
geles 25. 


Ingento—paper cutter—Ideal School Supply Co., 
8312 Birkhoff Ave., Chicago 20. 


INTERCOMMUNICATIONS SYSTEMS 


BRUMBERGER Sales Corp., 34 Thirty-fourth St., 
Brooklyn 32. 

INTERNATIONAL Business Machines Corp., 590 
Madison Ave., New York 22. 

PENTRON Industries, Inc., 777 S. Tripp Ave., Chi- 
cago 24, 

TALK-A-PHONE Co., 1512 S. Pulaski Rd., Chicago 
23. 

VOCALINE Company of America, Inc., 
brook, Conn. 


INTERLIBRARY LOAN FORMS 
DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and 


Old Say- 


New Haven 2. Conn. 
GAYLORD Bros., Inc., 
Calif. 


Irish—recording tape—--Forman, O. J., Co., 
mouth, Ill. 


Syracuse 4, and Stockton, 


Mon- 


J 


Jiffy—book displayer—Bro-Dart Industries, Newark 
5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25. 


Justowriter—tape operated typewriter—Friden Cal- 
culating Machine Co., Inc., 1 Leighton Ave., Roch- 
ester 2, N.Y. 


JOBBERS 
(See Wholesalers) 


K 


Kardex—visible files—Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 


Keysort—sorting devices—McBee 
Madison Ave., New York 17. 


Company, 295 


KleeNeedle—automatic record changer needle brush 
—Robins Industries Corp., 41-08 Bell Blvd., Bay- 
side 61, N.Y. 
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Klenz-aire—deodorizer—Specialties Division, Gen- 
eral Manufacturing & Distribution Co., Quincy, 


Mich. 


Kwikprint—call numbers—Altair Machinery Corp., 
55 Vandam, New York 13, N.Y. 


L 


LABELING MACHINES 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH Corp., 
Babbitt Rd., Cleveland 17. 

BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los An- 
geles 25. 

GANE Brothers & Lane, Inc., 1335-45 W. Lake St., 
Chicago 7. 

POTDEVIN Machine Co., 1221 38th St., Brooklyn 18. 


LABELS 


I Pressure sensitive 
2 Gummed 

3 Holders 

4 Ungummed 


BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los An- 
geles 25. J] 2 

CEL-U-DEX Corp., 1 Main St., Brooklyn 1. 1 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and 
New Haven 2, Conn. 2 

DENNISON Manufacturing Co., Framingham, Mass. 
1 2 3 

EVER READY Label Co., 357 Cortlandt St., Belle- 
ville 9, NJ. 1 2 4 

GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse 4, and Stockton, 
Calif. 2 3 4 

GREEN Industries, 47 Ann St., New York 38. 

LIBRARY PRODUCTS, Inc., Box 552, Sturgis, 
Mich. 1 

LIBRARY BUREAU, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 2 

ST. PAUL Book & Stationery Co., 6th & Cedar St., 
St. Paull. 1 2 


1200 


LAMINATING 


ARBEE Co., 15 Park Row, New York 38. 
PERMA PLAQUE Corp., 6511 Santa Monica Blvd., 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 


LAMINATING MATERIALS 


BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los An- 
geles 25. 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and 
New Haven 2, Conn. 


LADDERS 

CRAMER. Posture Chair Co., Inc., 1205 Charlotte 
St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

LEATHER PRESERVATIVE 


BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los An- 
geles 25. 

GANE Brothers & Lane, Ince., 1335-45 W. Lake St., 
Chicago 7. 
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LETH-O-CREME Sales, 1170 Sheepshead Bay Rd., 
Brooklyn 35. 
LIQUICK-LEATHER, 543 Boylston St., Boston 16. 


Leth-O-Creme — Leather preservative — Leth-O- 
Creme Sales, 1170 Sheepshead Bay Rd., Brooklyn 
35. 


LETTERS—DISPLAY 


(See also Promotional Materials) 


I Ceramic 

2 Flat 

3 Gummed 

4 Plastic 

5 Cork 

6 Three-Dimensional 


BECKER Sign Supply Co., 319 N. Paca St., Balti- 
more l. 2 3 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and 
New Haven 2, Conn. (Agents for Mitten Letters) 
1 2 

DENNISON Manufacturing Co., Framingham, Mass. 


3 
EMBOSOGRAF Corporation of America, 38-44 W. 
2lst St., New York 10. 2 i 
GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse 4, and Stockton, 


Calif. 3 4 6 

GRACE Letter Co., 77 Fifth Ave., New York, 11. 
3 5 

LIBRARY PRODUCTS, Inc, Box 552, Sturgis, 
Mich. 2 4 


MITTEN’S Display Letters, 2 W. 46th St., New York 
19, and Redlands, Calif. 1 6 

PLASTIC Letter Industries, 150 N. Wells St., Chi- 
cago 6. 4 6 

TABLET & Ticket Co., 1021 Adams St., Chicago 7. 
3 


Library Bureau—Library equipment—Remington 


Rand, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


The following firms offer complete lines of library 
supplies. Catalogs may be obtained by writing to the 
supplier. 


BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los An- 
geles 25. 
DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and 


New Haven 2, Conn. 


GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse 4, and Stockton, 


Calif. 

IDEAL School Supply Co., 8312 Birkhoff Ave., Chi- 
cago 20. 

LIBRARY BUREAU, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 

ST. PAUL Book & Stationery Co., 6th & Cedar St., 
St. Paul 1. 


Libri-Bookmarks—promotional bookmarks—Had- 
don Wood Ivins, 56 Earl St., Newark 5, N.J. 


Libri-Postcards—promotional postcards—Haddon 


Wood Ivins, 56 Earl St., Newark 5, N.J. 
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MONEY SAVING CHANGES THAT MAKE 


CRITERION 


MAGAZINE BINDING POSSIBLE! 


J 10 standard colors. 

¢ Standardized arrangements. 

VJ Standard “Easier-to-read” Lettering. 

J Simplified billing procedures. 

J No charge for extras. 

VJ ONE FLAT PRICE ... The more you bind—the less they cost. 

J Class “A” Binding—of course. 

V Over 150 Libraries now use CRITERION. It’s worth investigating. 


HERTZBERG-NEW METHOD, Inc. 


Vandalia Road, Jacksonville, Illinois. 
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Libri-Posters—promotional posters—Haddon Wood 
Ivins, 56 Earl St., Newark 5, N.J. 


Life-Like—planning service—John E. Sjostrom Co., 
1717 N. Tenth St., Philadelphia 22. 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 


1l Fluorescent 
2 Reading Room 


3 Stack 
APPLETON Electric Co., 4600 Belle Plaine Rd., 
Chicago 41. 2 3 


BESELER, Charles, Co., 60 Badger Ave., Newark 8, 
NJ. 2 

FLUORESCENT Fixtures of California, 352 Shaw 
Rd., South San Francisco. 1 2 3 

GLOBE-WERNICKE Co., Cincinnati 12. 3 

GUTH, Edwin F., Co., 2615 Washington, St. Louis 
3 12 3 

HOLOPHANE Co., 342 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
1 2 3 

PHOTOSTAT Corp., 303 State St., 
N.Y. 1 (Photocopying) 

LIBRARY BUREAU, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 3 

SOLAR Light Manufacturing Co., 1357 S. Jefferson 
St., Chicago 7. 1 2 3 

VIRGINIA METAL Products, Inc., 1112 First Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh 22. 3 


Rochester 14, 


Line-a-Time—typewriter copy holder—Remington 
Rand, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


Liquick-Leather — leather preservative — Liquick- 
Leather, 543 Boylston St., Boston 16. 


LOCKERS 


GENERAL Fireproofing Co., Youngstown 1, Ohio. 

LIBRARY BUREAU, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 

PRECISION Equipment Co., 
Ave., Chicago 41. 

ST. PAUL Book & Stationery Co., 6th & Cedar St., 
St. Paul 1. 

VOGEL-PETERSON Co., 1121 W. 37th St., 
9, 


3710 N. Milwaukee 


Chicago 


Long-Life—guides and library cards—Demco Li- 
brary Supplies, Madison 1, Wis, and New Haven 
2, Conn. 


M 


Magafiles—-Magafile Co., P.O. Box 3121, St. Louis 
5. 


MAGAZINE DISPLAY SHELVING 


AMES, W. R., Co., 1001 Dempsey Rd., Milpitas, 
Calif. 

BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los An- 
geles 25. 

BRUNSWICK-BALKE- COLLENDER Co., 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, 


623 S. 
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DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and 
New Haven 2, Conn. 
GAYLORD Bros., Inc., 

Calif. 
GLOBE-WERNICKE Co., Cincinnati 12. 
HALVERSON Specialty Sales, 886 N. Milwaukee 

Ave., Chicago 22. 

MYRTLE Desk Co., High Point, N.C. 
LIBRARY BUREAU, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 

Ave., New York 10. 
SJOSTROM, John E., Co., 

Philadelphia 22. 
STANDARD Wood Products Corp., Coliseum, 10 

Columbus Circle, New York 19. 


MAGAZINE PROTECTIVE COVERS 
(See Binders Protective) 


Syracuse 4, and Stockton, 


Inc., 1717 N. Tenth St., 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTION AGENCIES 


BAY STATE Periodical Service, 18 Tremont St. 
Boston 8. 

BENTLEY, Robert, Inc., 8 Ellery St., Cambridge 38, 
Mass. 

DAUB, Albert, Co., 257 4th Ave., New York 10. 

FAXON, F. W., Co., Inc., 83 Francis St., Boston 15. 

JOHNSON, Walter J., 111 5th Ave, New York 3. 

LIBRARIE de France, 610 Fifth Ave., New York 20. 

McGREGOR Magazine Agency, Mount Morris, IH. 


MAYFAIR Agency, 40 N. Van Brunt St, Engle- 
wood, N.J. 
MOORE-COTTRELL Subscription Agencies, Inc., 


North Cohocton, N.Y. 

PHIEBIG, Albert, P.O. Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 

STECHERT-HAFNER, Inc, 31 E. 10th St, New 
York 3. 

SUBSCRIPTION Service Co., 
S.W. Birmingham Il. 


401 Tuscaloosa Ave., 


MAGAZINES—BACK NUMBERS 


ABRAHAM’S Magazine Service, 56 E. 13th St, New 
York 3. 

BLISS, P. & H., Middletown, Conn. 

CANNER, J. S., & C., 46 Millmont St., Boston 19. 

FAXON, F. W., Co., Inc., 83 Francis St., Boston 15. 

JOHNSON, Walter J., 111 Fifth Ave., New York 3. 

KRAUS Periodicals, Inc., 16 E. 46th St., New York 
3. 

STECHERT-HAFNER, Inc, 31 E. 10th St, New 
York 3, 

ZEITLIN & Ver Brugge, 815 N. LaCienega Blvd., 
Los Angeles 46. 


Magic-Lite—lighting fixtures—Guth, Edwin F., Co., 
2615 Washington, St. Louis 3. 


Magic-Mend—plastic adhesive—Gaylord Bros., Ine., 


Syracuse 4, and Stockton, Calif. 


Magnesound—magnetic sound attachment for film 
projectors—Victor Animatograph Corp., Daven- 
port, Jowa. 


MAILING BAGS 
JIFFY Mfg. Co., 360 Florence Ave., Hillside, N.J. 
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MAGNIFIERS 


AMERICAN Optical Co., Buffalo 15, N.Y. 

BAUSCH & LOMB Optical Co., 635 St. Paul St., 
Rochester 2, N.Y. 

MICROREADER Mfg. and Sales Corp., 2217 N. 


Summit Ave., Milwaukee 2. 


MAPS AND GLOBES 


AMERICAN Geographical Soc., Broadway & 156th 
St., New York 32. 

AMERICAN Map Co., 16 E. 42nd St., New York 36. 

BOWKER, R. R., Co., 62 W. 45th St., New York 36. 

CRAM, George F., Co., Inc., 730 E. Washington St., 
Indianapolis. 

DENOYER-GEPPERT Co., 5235 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago 40. 

EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, 1730 Eye St, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. i 

GEOGRAPHIA Map Co., 145 W. 57th St., New York 
19. 

HAGSTROM Co., 311 Broadway, New York 7. 

HAMMOND, C. S. & Co., Maplewood, N.Y. 

MODERN School Supply Co., 9th & Jackson Sts., 
Goshen, Ind. 

NATIONAL Geographic Soc., 16th & M Sts., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

NEWS MAP of the Week, 1441 Cleveland Ave., Chi- 
cago 10. 

NYSTROM, A. J., & Co., 3333 Elston Ave., Chicago. 

RAND McNALLY & Co., Box 7600, Chicago 80. 

REPLOGLE Globes, Inc., 1901 N. Narragansett Ave., 
Chicago 39. 

UNIVERSAL Map Co., 22 Park PI., New York 7. 

WEBER COSTELLO Co., Chicago Heights, II. 


MARGIN GLUERS 


GANE Bros. & Lane, Inc., 1335-45 W. Lake St, Chi- 
cago 7. 
POTDEVIN Machine Co., 1221 38th St., Brooklyn 18, 


MARGINAL PUNCHED CARDS 
(See Sorting) 


Marvalux — protective binders — Green Industries, 
Marvalux Div., 47 Ann St., New York 38. 


Master—addressers and duplicators—Master Ad- 
dresser Co., 6500 W. Lake St., Minneapolis 16. 


MARKING DEVICES 


BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los 
Angeles 25. 

FORCE, William A., and Co., Inc., 216 Nichols Ave., 
Brooklyn 8. 

GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse 4, and Stockton, 
Calif. 

MARSH Co., Beekville, Tl. 

SPEEDRY Products, Inc., 91 121st St, Richmond 
Hill 18, L.L, N.Y. 

TIME-SAVING Specialties, 2816 Dupont Ave., South, 
Minneapolis 8. 
(See also Library Suppliers) 

















The 
H. R. HUNTTING CO., Inc. 


offers 
PROMPT AND EFFICIENT 
SERVICE 
and 
GENEROUS DISCOUNTS 
on 


BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 
IN ALL BINDINGS 


Catalogs on Request 






29 WORTHINGTON STREET 
SPRINGFIELD 3, MASS. 









Medalist—microfilm reader—Recordak Corp., 415 
Madison Ave., New York 17. 


= MEMORIAL PLAQUES 


(See Commemorative Tablets) 


Meyers—roller backer (binding)—-Gane Bros. & 
Lane, Inc., 1335-45 W. Lake St., Chicago 7, 


Micolor—library tables—John E. Sjostrom Co., 
1717 N. Tenth St., Philadelphia 22. 


Microcards—Microcard Corp., LaCrosse, Wis. 


MICROPRINT 
(See Microtext) 


MICROTEXT 


l Equipment 
2 Publications 
3 Readers 

4. Services 


AMERICAN Optical Co., Buffalo 15. 1 

CANNER, J. S., & Co., 46 Millmont Ave., Boston 19. 
1 2 3 

DEXTER FOLDER Co., Filmsort Div., Pearl River, 
N.Y. 

DIEBOLD, Inc., Norwalk, Conn. 1 3 

DOCUMAT, Inc., 385 Concord Ave., Belmont, Mass. 
1 3 


DƏT 


EASTMAN Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N.Y. 1 3 
4 

EDITIONS, Unlimited, Inc., 2217 N. Summit Ave., 
Milwaukee 2. 2 

FEDERAL Mfg. & Eng. Corp, 213 Steuben St. 
Brooklyn 5. I 

GRAFLEX, Inc., 154 Clarissa St., Rochester 8, N.Y. 
1 

GRAPHIC Microfilm Corp., 112 Liberty St., New 
York 6, 1 

GRISCOMBE CORP., 50 Beekman St., New York 7. 
1 

MICRO-Photo, Inc., 4614 Prospect Ave., Cleveland 3. 
1 

MICROBOOKS, Inc., 2217 N. Summit Ave., Milwau- 
kee 2, 2 

MICROCARD Corp., LaCrosse, Wis. I 2 3 4 

MICROFLEX CORP., 1 Graves St., Rochester 14, 
N.Y. 2 3 

MICROREADER Mfg. & Sales Corp., 2217 N. Sum. 
mit Ave., Milwaukee 2. 1 3 

MIGEL Dist. Co., 118 E. 25th, New York 10. 1 

NEUMADE Products Corp., 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36. 1 

PHOTOSTAT Corp., 303 State St, Rochester 14, 
N.Y. I 

PRESTOSEAL Mfg. Corp., 37-27 33rd St., Long Is- 
land City, N.Y. 1 

PROJECTED Books, Inc., Ann Arbor, Mich. 2 3 

READEX Microprint Corp., 100 Fifth Ave. New 
York 11. 1 2 3 4 

RECORDAK Corp., 444 Madison Ave., New York 22. 
1 3 4 

LIBRARY BUREAU, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. I 4 

UNIVERSITY Microfilms, 313 N. First St, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 1 2 3 4 

VIEWLEX, Inc., 35-01 Queens Blvd., Long Island 
City, N.Y. 3 

WALLACH & Associates, 1589 Addison Rd., Cleve- 
land 18. 1 

WHEELDEX & Simpla Products, Inc., 40 Bank St., 
White Plains, N.Y. Il 


Microskaner—pocket microtext reader—Microread- 
er Mfg. and Sales Corp., 2217 N. Summit Ave., 
Milwaukee 2. 


Microtronics — microtext equipment — Photostat 
Corp., 303 State St., Rochester 14, N.Y. 


Mid Century—library furniture—Myrtle Desk Co., 
High Point, N.C. 


MIMEOQGRAPHS 
(See Duplicating Equipment) 


Mitten Letters—display letters—-Mitten’s Display 
Letters, 2 W, 46th St, New York 19, and Red- 
lands, Calif. Also distributed by Demco Library 
Supplies, Inc., Madison, Wis., and New Haven 2, 
Conn. 


Mobilwall—movable steel partitions—Virginia Metal 
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Products, Inc., 1112 First National Bank Bldg., 
Pittsburgh. 


MOTION PICTURES 
(See Films) 


MOUNTING EQUIPMENT 
SEAL, Inc., Shelton, Conn. 


Multigraph—duplicating machines and supplies— 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corp., 1200 Babbitt Rd., 
Cleveland 17. 


Multilith — offset duplicating process — Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph Corp., 1200 Babbitt Rd., Cleve- 
land 17. 


MULTIPLE COPY FORMS 


(See Book Order Forms, and Interlibrary 
Loan Forms) 


MUSEUM CASES 
(See Exhibit Cases) 


MUSIC BINDERS 
(See Binders (Protective) 


MUSIC WHOLESALERS 


FISCHER, Carl, Ince., 165 W. 57th St., New York 
19, and 306 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5. 

MARSH, Albert, Co., 147 W. 48th St., New York 36. 

SCHIRMER, G., 3 E. 43rd St., New York 17, 


Mystik—cloth tape-~-Mystik Adhesive Products, 2635 
N. Kildare Ave., Chicago 39. 


N 


New Life—library furniture—John E. Sjostrom Co., 
1717 N. Tenth, Philadelphia 22. 


NEWSPAPER DISPLAY RACKS 


AMES, W. R., Co., 1001 Dempsey Rd., Milpitas, 
Calif. 

BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los An- 
geles 25. 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and 
New Haven 2, Conn. 

GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse 4, and Stockton, 
Calif. 

LIBRARY EFFICIENCY Corp. (See Bro-Dart In- 
dustries) 

MYRTLE Desk Co., High Point, N.C. 

REMINGTON RAND, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10. 

SJOSTROM, John E., & Co., 1717 N. Tenth St. 
Philedalphia 22. 

STANDARD Wood Products Corp., Coliseum, 10 
Columbus Circle, New York 19. 


NEWSPAPER RELEASES 


AMERICAN Library Association, 50 E. Huron, Chi- 
cago 1l. 
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a clear sharp image 


Now, read MICROCARDS as easily as original source 
material. The Model 6B reader gives a sharp image 
over the entire screen. Overhead light reflection is 


43 eliminated by the new light hood (now standard equip- 


Pam 


ment). Easy to use. Portable. Tilts to convenient reading 
angle. Simple to locate pages with the card-moving 
mechanism. F3.8 lens. $275. Accessory fresnel screen 
for greater brilliance, $22.50. Write for free literature. 


MICROCARD POCKET READER for immediate 
reference work. Adjustable lens. Built-in light 
source. Sharp image. $25.00. 





à 


The MICROCARD rT) 


READER Corporation 
WEST SALEM, WISCONSIN 


microcard 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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LIBRARY PUBLICITY CLIPPINGS, Box 753, Sa- 
linas, Calif. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS Planner, Box 171, Tuckahoe 
7, N.Y. 


NEWSPAPER SHELVING 


AMES, W. R., Co, 1001 Dempsey Rd., Milpitas, 
Calif. 

GLOBE-WERNICKE Co., Cincinnati 12. 

MYRTLE Desk Co., High Point, N.C. 

LIBRARY BUREAU, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 

SJOSTROM, John E., Co., 1717 N. Tenth St., Phila- 
delphia 22. 

STANDARD Wood Products Corp., Coliseum, 10 
Columbus Circle, New York 19. 

VIRGINIA METAL Products, Inc., 1112 First Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh 22. 


Non-Skid—book supports—Gaylord Bros., Syracuse 
4, and Stockton, Calif. 


Norbond—plastic adhesive—-Demco Library Sup- 
plies, Madison 1, Wis., and New Haven 2, Conn, 


NOW—weekly news map—News Map of the Week, 
1441 Cleveland Ave., Chicago 10. 


NUMBERING MACHINES 


ADDRESSOGRAPH -MULTIGRAPH Corp., 
Babbitt Rd., Cleveland 17. 

BATES Mig., Inc., 18 Central Ave., Orange, N.J. 

BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los An- 
geles 25. 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and 
New Haven 2, Conn. 

FORCE, William A., & Co., Inc., 216 Nichols Ave., 
Brooklyn 8. 

GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse 4, and Stockton, 
Calif. % 

LIBRARY BUREAU, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 
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O 


Office-riter—typewriter—Library Bureau, Reming- 
ton 'Rand, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


Office Valet—coat rack—Vogel-Peterson Co., 1121 
W. 37th St., Chicago 9. 


OPEN SHELF FILING 
(See Files and Filing Equipment) 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS. 


(Also see directories of the Antiquarian Book- 
sellers Association of America.) 


ARGOSY Book Stores, 114 E. 59th St, New York 
22. 

AUDUBON Book Service, 415 Lincoln Ave., Brook- 
lyn 8. 

BAKER & Brooks, Ine., 3 W. 46th St., New York 19. 

BARNES & Noble, 105 Fifth Ave., New York 3. 

CANNER, J. S., & Co., Inc., 46 Millmont St., Boston 
19, 
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CENTRAL Book Store, 36 $. Clark St., Chicago 3. 

DAUB, Albert, & Co., Inc., 257 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10. 

DAUBER & Pine Bookshops, Inc., 66 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11. 

DAWSON’S Bookshop. 550 S. Figueroa St., Los An- 
geles. 

FRIEDMAN, Ira J., 215 Main St., Port Washington, 
N.Y, 

HUNTTING, H. R., Co., Springfield 3, Mass. 

LANGE, Maxwell & Springer, Inc., 122 E. 55th St., 
New York 22. 

LEVINSON, Harry, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

PHIEBIG, Albert J., Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 

PICKWICK Bookshop, Hollywood, Calif. 

STECHERT-HAFNER, Inc., 31 E. 10th St, New 
York 3. 

VERSCHOYLE, Derek, Academic & Bibliographical 
Publications, Ltd., 13, Park Place, St. James’, 
London, S.W.L. 

WILCOX & Follett Co., 1000 W. Washington, Chi- 
cago 7, 

WREDEN, William P., 405 Kipling St., Palo Alto, 
Calif. 

ZEITLIN and Ver Brugge, 815 N. LaCienega, Los 
Angeles 46. 


Ozalid—photocopier—General Aniline & Film Corp., 
60 Ansco Rd., Johnson City, N.Y. 


P 


PK—economy binding—H. R. Huntting Co., Ince., 
Springfield 3, Mass. 


Palliboard—visual] aids—St. Paul Book & Stationery 
Co., 6th & Cedar, St. Paul 1. 


PAMPHLET WHOLESALERS 


BACON Pamphlet Co., Northport, N.Y. 

PAMPHLET Distributing Co., 313 W. 35th St., New 
York 1. 

WILLIAM-FREDERICK Press, 313 W. 35th St, 
New York 1. 


PAPER BOXES 


APEX Paper Box Corp., 311 W. Superior St, Chi 
cago 10. 

MAGAFILE Co., Box 3121, St, Louis 5. 
(See also Library Supplies) 


PAPER CUTTERS 


BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los An- 
geles 25. 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and 
New Haven 2, Conn. 

GANE Bros. & Lane, Inc., 1335-45 W. Lake St., Chi- 
cago 7. 

GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse 4, and Stockton, 
Calif. 

IDEAL School Supply Co., 8312 Birkhoff Ave., Chi- 
cago 20. 

ZEUS, Inz., P.O. Box 177, Sausalito, Calif. 
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Paragon Bindings—prebound books—Don R. Phil- 
lips, Vandalia, Mich. 


Paramount—catalog cards—Demco Library Sup- 
plies, Inc., Madison 1, Wis., and New Haven 2, 
Conn. 


Peer Lite—lighting fixtures—Guth, Edwin F., Co., 
2615 Washington, St. Louis 3. 


Peg-Board—display panel—(See Display Panels) 


Penny Pincher—plastic binders—-Marador Corp., 
1722 Glendale Blvd., Los Angeles 26. 


PENS 
(See Marking Devices) 


Permafitlm—cellulose acetate self-adhesive for book 
repairing—Denoyer-Geppert, 5235-59 Ravenswood 
Ave., Chicago 40. 


Perma-Stik—shelf label holders—-Green Industries, 
47 Ann St., New York 38. 


Phono-Gard—record player with tamper-proof can- 
opy—Grayline Engineering Co., 12233 Avenue O, 
Chicago 33. 


Phono-Jacket——plastic record protector—Bro-Dart 
Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25. 


Photocharger—charging machine—Library Bureau, 
Remington Rand, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


PHOTOCOPYING EQUIPMENT 


I Dry Process 
2 Wet Process 
3 Portable 


AMERICAN Photocopy Equipment Co., 2100 W. 
Dempster St., Chicago 26. 2 3 

BRUNING Co., 102 Reade St., New York. 2 

COPEASE CORP., 425 Park Ave, New York. 2 

COPY-Craft, Inc., 105 Chambers St., New York. 2 
3 

CORMAC Industries, Ine., 80 Fifth Ave., New York 
IL 2 3 

DEXTER Folder Co., Filmsort Div., Pearl River, 
N.Y. (Microfilm) 

DIEBOLD, Inc., Norwalk, Conn. 2 

EASTMAN Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N.Y. 2 3 

GENERAL Photo Products Co., Inc., 15 Summit 
Ave., Chatham, NJ. 2 3 

HALOID Xerox, Inc., 6 Haloid, Rochester 3, N.Y. 2 

LIBRARY BUREAU, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 2 3 

LUDWIG, F. G., Inc., Old Saybrook, Conn. 2 3 

NORD Manufacturing Corp., 366 Jericho Turnpike, 
Mineola, L.I., N.Y. 2 

OZALID Div., General Aniline & Film Corp., John- 
son City, N.Y. 2 

PEERLESS Photo Products, Inc., Shoreham, L.L, 
N.Y. 12. 2 3 

PHOTOSTAT Corp., 303 State St., Rochester, N.Y. 
1 2 


RECORDAK. Corp., 444 Madison Ave., New York 
22. 2 3 

Photorapid — photocopier — Copy-Craft, Inc., 105 
Chambers St., New York. 


Photostat — photocopying equipment — Photostat 
Corp., 303 State St., Rochester, N.Y. 


PictoTapes-——pressure sensitive tapes—Chart-Pak, 
Inc., 104 Lincoln Ave., Stamford, Conn. 


PICTURE COLLECTIONS 


BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los 
Angeles 25, 

FIDELER Co., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 

KEYSTONE View Co., Meadville, Pa. 

NEW YORK GRAPHIC SOCIETY, 95 E. Putnam 


Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 


OESTREICHER’S, 1208 Sixth Ave., New York 36. 


Picture Cover—library binding  cloth-—Picture 
Cover Bindings, Inc., 20 Clifton Ave., Staten Is- 
Jand 5, N.Y. 


PICTURE FRAMES, ADJUSTABLE 


BRAQUETTE, INC., Lenox, Mass. 

BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los An- 
geles 25. 

GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse 4, and Stockton, 
Calif. 

MINUTE-MOUNT Corp., 202 W. 40th St, New 
York 18. 


Picturephone—record players and equipment—O. 
J. McClure Talking Pictures, 1115 W. Washing- 
ton Blvd., Chicago 7. 


Pinback—pin on display letters—Demco Library 
Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and New Haven 2, Conn. 


Pioneer—-Bookmobile—Gerstenslager Co., Wooster, 
Ohio. 


Planfiler—for maps and plans—Art Metal Con- 
struction Co., Jamestown, N.Y. 


Piasti-Kleer—-book jacket covers—Bro-Dart Indus- 
tries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25. 


Plasti-Lac—plastic coating for books—Bro-Dart In- 
dustries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25, 


Pleger—book back gluer and roller backer-—-Gane 
Bros. & Lane, 1335-45 W. Lake St., Chicago 7. 


Pluperfect—catalog cards—-Demco Library Sup- 
plies, Madison 1, Wis., and New Haven 2, Conn. 


POSTERS 
(See Promotional Materials) 


Postmaster-—postcard addressing machine and 


printer—Master Addresser Co., 6500 W. Lake St. 
Minneapolis 16. 


DAL 


PREBOUND BOOKS 


ASSOCIATED Libraries, Ine., 3622 Pearl St., Phila- 
delphia 4, 

FOLLETT Library Book Co., 1010 W. Washington 
Blvd., Chicago 7. 

GARDNER, Charles M., & Co., 1918 Boulevard Ave., 
Scranton 9. 

HUNTTING, H. R., Springfield 3, Mass, 

IMPERIAL Book Co., 24 W. Rittenhouse St., Phila- 
delphia, 

LEIBEL, Carl J., 5639 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles 38. 

LIBRARY BINDING Co. of Pennsylavnia, Ine., 212 
N. 12th St., Philadelphia 7. 

McClurg, A. C, and Co., 333 E. Ontario St., Chi- 
cago II. 

NATIONAL Binding Co. of Georgia, 2397 Peachtree 
St, N.W., Atlanta 5. 

NEW METHOD Book Bindery, Inc., Jacksonville, 
Ill. 

PHILLIPS, Don, Vandalia, Mich. 

REGENT Book Co., 1321 Viele Ave., New York 59. 

RUZICKA, Joseph, 3200 Elm Ave., Baltimore 11, 
and 228 E. Market St., Greensboro, N.C. 

SAPSIS, Perc B., Box 165, Carmel-by-the-Sea, Calif. 


Presto-Splicer—film splicer—Prestoseal Mfg. Corp., 
27-37 33rd St, Long Island City 1, N.Y. 


Princeton Files—for pamphlets and periodicals— 
Library Bureau, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10; Bro-Dart Industries, Newark 5, 
NJ. 


PROJECTION ROOM SHADES 


BECKLEY-Cardy Co., 1632 Indiana Ave., Chicago 16. 
DRAPER, L. O., Shade Co., Spiceland, Ind. 


PROJECTION SCREENS 


BELL & HOWELL Co., 7100 McCormick Rd., Chi- 
cago 45. 

DA-LITE Screen Co., 2735 N. Pulaski Rd., Chicago 
39. 

EDUCATIONAL Services, 1730 Eye St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 

KNOX Mfg. Co., Franklin Park,. Il, 

RADIANT Mfg. Corp., 8220 N. Austin, Morton 
Grove, Ill. 

RAVEN Sereen Corp., 124 E. 12th St., New York 35. 

ST. PAUL Book & Stationery Co., 6th & Cedar St., 
St. Paul 1. 


Projector-Mat—continuous slide projector—Brum- 
berger Sales Corp., 34 34th St., Brooklyn 32. 


PROJECTORS 


I Ceiling 

2 Filmstrip 
3 Equipment 
4 Opaque 

5 Overhead 
6 16 mm 

7 Slide 
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AMERICAN Optical Co., Buffalo 15, N.Y. 2 3 

4 5 7 

AMPRO Corp., 2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18. 
2 3 6 

ARGUS, Inc., Fourth & Williams St., Ann Arbor, 
Mich 2 3 7 

AUDIO-MASTER Corp., 341 Madison Ave, New 
York 17. 2 7 

BAUSCH & LOMB Optical Co., 635 St. Paul St. 
Rochester 2, N.Y. 2 3.4 5 7 

BELL & HOWELL Co., 7100 McCormick Rd., Chi- 
cago 45. 2 3 5 6 7 

BESELER, Charles Co., 60 Badger Ave., Newark 8, 
NJ. 3 4 5 

BRUMBERGER Sales Corp., 34 34th St, Brooklyn 
32. 3 7 

EASTMAN Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N.Y. 2 3 
6 7 

EDUCATIONAL Services, 1730 Eye St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 2 4 7 

GOLDE Mfg. Co., 4888 N. Clark St., Chicago 40. 
2 3 6 7 

KEYSTONE View Co., Meadville, Pa. 3 5 

NATCO, 4401 W. North Ave., Chicago 39. 3 6 

NEUMADE Products Corp., 332 W. 42nd St., New 
York. 3 

PROJECTED Books, Inc., 313 No. First St, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

READEX Microprint Corp., 100 Fifth Ave., New 
York ll. 4 

LIBRARY BUREAU, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 3 

SOCIETY for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago 14. 2 3 

ST. PAUL Book & Stationery Co., 6th & Cedar St., 
St. Pall. 2 3 4 5 6 7 

THREE DIMENSION Co., 455 W. Addison St., 
Chicago 14. 2 3 7 

VICTOR Animatograph Corp., Davenport, Iowa. 2 
3 6 7 

VICTORLITE Industries, 5350 Second Ave., Los An- 
geles 43. 3 5 

VIEWLEX, 35-01 Queens Blvd., Long Island City 1, 
N.Y. 2 


PROMOTIONAL MATERIALS 


1 Accessories 

2 Book Plates 

3 Notices 

4 Posters 

5 Shelf labels 

(See also Display Panels and Letters-Display) 


BECKLEY-CARDY Co., 1632 S. Indiana Ave., Chi- 
cago 16. 1 4 

BECKER Sign Supply Co., 319-321 N. Paca $t, 
Baltimore 1. 1 4 

BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los An- 
geles 25. 1 2 3 4 5 

CHANNING BETE, Greenfield Public 
Greenfield, Mass. 3 

CHART-Pak, Inc., 104 Lincoln Ave., Stamford, Conn. 
1 5 


Library, 
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CHILDREN’S Book Council, 50 W. 53rd St., New 
York 19. 2 3 4 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and 
New Haven 2, Conn. 1 3 4 5 

ELLIOTT, John, Box 624, Chillicothe, Mo. 

EMBOSOGRAF Corporation of America, 38-44 W. 
Zist St, New York 10. 1 3 4 

EVER READY Label Corp., 357 Cortlandt St., Belle- 
ville 9 NJ. 5 

FIDELER Co., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 4 

GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse 4, and Stockton, 
Calif. 1 2 3 5 

IVINS, Haddon Wood, 56 Earl St., Newark 5, N.J. 
4, 


JUDY Co., 310 N. Second St, Minneapolis 1. 1 
2 4 

LIBRARY BUREAU, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 1 2 3 5 

LIBRARY PUBLICITY CLIPPINGS, Box 753, Sa- 
linas, Calif. 3 4 

LIBRARY PRODUCTS, Inc., Box 552, Sturgis, Mich. 
123 4 5 

MARSH Co., Belleville, HI. 1 

MURPHY, Michael M., Box 865, St. Cloud, Minn. 
1 4 

NEW YORK TIMES, 229 43rd St., New York 36. 
4 


PUBLIC RELATIONS Planner, Box 171, Tuckahoe 
7 NY. 3 4 

SEAL, Inc., Shelton, Conn., (Mounting Equipment) 

Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42d St., New York 36. 


Protex-It-—-labeling machine—Bro-Dart Industries, 
Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25. 

PUNCHED CARDS 
(See Sorting) 


PUNCHES 


BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los An- 
geles 25. 


Q 


Quik—adhesive remover—Promotion Products, 110 
W. 40th St., New York 18. 


R 


screens——-Knox Mfg. 


Rainbow—projection 


Franklin Park, Il. 


Co., 


RADIO SPOTS 


AMERICAN LIBRARY Association, 50 E. Huron, 
Chicago 1l. 

LIBRARY PUBLICITY CLIPPINGS, Box 753, Sa- 
linas, Calif. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS Planner, Box 171, Tuckahoe 
7, N.Y. 


READING PROGRAMS 


MURPHY, Michael M., Box 865, St. Cloud, Minn. 

GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse 4, and Stockton, 
Calif. 

LIBRARY Products, Inc., Box 552, Sturgis, Mich. 

MILWAUKEE Public Library, Milwaukee, Wis. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS Planner, Box 171, Tuckahoe 
7, N.Y. 

TEEN-AGE Book Club, 33 W. 42d St, New York 
36. 


RECORD-KEEPING SYSTEMS 
(See Sorting Equipment) 


Recordak—zmicrofilm equipment and services—Re- 
cordak Corp., 444 Madison Ave., New York 22. 


Recordio—sound recorders—Wilcox-Gay, Charlotte, 
Mich. 


RECORD PLAYERS AND HIGH FIDELITY 


1l Equipment 

2 Headphone Outlets 

3 Multi-speed 

4 Portable 

5 High Fidelity 

6 High Fidelity Components 


ALLIED Radio, 100 N. Western Ave., Chicago 12. 
1238 4 5 6 

AUDIO-MASTER Corp., 341 Madison Ave., New 
York. 2 3 4 

BELL Sound Systems, Inc., 555-57 Marion Rd., Co- 
lumbus 7, Ohio. 1 

BOGAN, David, Co., Inc., 29 Ninth Ave., New York. 
1 5 6 

CALIFONE Corporation, 1041 N. Sycamore Ave., 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 1 2 3 4 5 

COLUMBIA Recording Corp, 799 7th Ave., New 
York 19. 3 4 5 

EDUCATIONAL Services, 1730 Eye St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 1 2 3 4 5 

GARRARD Sales Corp., 164 Duane St., New York 
132. 1 6 

GENERAL Electric Co., Electronics Park, Syracuse 
4. 1 6 

GOODY, Sam, 235 W. 49th St, New York 19. 1 

GRAYLINE Engineering Co., 12233 Avenue O, Chi- 
cago 33. 3 4 

MP Engineering Co., Fairfield, Conn. 1 2 3 

4 5 

McCLURE, O. J., Talking Pictures, 1115 W. Wash- 
ington Blvd., Chicago 7. 1 2 3 4 5 

NEWCOMB: Audio Products Co., 6824 Lexington 
Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 1 6 

PERMOFLUX Corp., 4900 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 
39. 1 6 

PRECISION Electronics, 
Franklin Park, I. 1 

PILOT Radio Corp., 37-06 36th St., Long Island 
City, N.Y. 1 6 

RADIO Wire Television, 100 Sixth Ave., New York. 
123 4 


Inc, 9101 King Ave., 
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RCA Victor Div., Radio Corp. of America, Front and 
Cooper, Camden, N.J. 1 3 4 5 6 

ROBINS Industries Corp., 41-08 Bell Blvd., Bayside 
61, N.Y. 1 

UNIVERSITY Loudspeakers, 80 S. Kensico Ave., 
White Plains, N.Y. 1 5 6 

V-M Corporation, Benton Harbor, Mich. 1 3 4 
5 

WEBSTER-Chicago Corp., 5610 W. Bloomingdale 
Ave., Chicago 39. 1 3 4 

WILCOX-GAY, Charlotte, Mich 3 4 5 


RECORDINGS 


1 Equipment 

2 Ethnic 

3 Filing 

4 Historic 

5 Language Study 
6 Literature 

7 Miscellaneous 

8 Phonic 

9 Public Speaking 
10 Diction 


AMERICAN LIBRARY Assn., 50 E. Huron St., Chi- 
cago ll. 6 

AMERICAN PRINTING House for the Blind, 1839 
Frankfurt Ave., Louisville 4 6 7 

AUDIO Book Co., 200 Broad St., St. Joseph, Mich. 
6 


AUDIO-MASTER Corp., 341 Madison Ave, New 
York 17. 1 4 6 

BAKER & TAYLOR Co., Hillside, N.J. 
5 6 7 8 

BARNHART, Lyle D., 1711 Hinman Ave., Evanston, 
Ill. 8 10 

BOWMAR, Stanley, Co., 12 Cleveland St., Valhalla, 
N.Y. 1 2 3 4 7 

BUDGET Records, Allentown, Pa. 7 

BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los An- 
geles 25. 3 

CHESTERFIELD Music Shops, Inc., 12 Warren St., 
New York 7. 5 7 

CHILDREN’S Book Council, 50 W. 53rd St, New 
York 19. 7 

CHILDREN’S Reading Service, 1078 St. 
Place, Brooklyn 13. 2 4 5 6 7 8 

COLUMBIA Records, 799 Seventh Ave., New York 
19. 4 6 7 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and 
New Haven 2, Conn. 

EDUCATIONAL Services, 1730 Eye St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

ELLAMAC, Inc., Evanston, D. 5 8 10 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette 
Ave., Wilmette, I. 4 6 7 

ENRICHMENT Materials, Inc., 246 Fifth Ave., New 
York 1. 2 4 5 6 7 

FISHER, Carl, 165 W. 57th St., N.Y. 19 and 306 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 4. 1 2 4 5 6 7 
8 

FOLKWAYS Records & Service Corp., 117 W. 46th 
St, New York 19. 2 4 5 6 7 


1 2 4 


John’s 
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FREEDMAN Arteraft Engineering Corp., Charlevoix, 
Mich. 3 l 

FUNK & WAGNALLS, 153 E. 24th St., New York 
10.° 5 

GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse 4, and Stockton, 
Calif. 3 

GOODY, SAM, 235 W. 49th St, New York 19. 1 
24 5 6 7 8 

KEATS Records Co., 127 Bedford St., Stamford, 
Conn. 4 5 6 7 9 

LESLIE Creations, 2116 Robbins St., Philadelphia 
49. 1 3 

LIBRAPHONE, Inc., 550 Fifth Ave., New York 36. 
6 


LINGUAPHONE Institute. 183 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York. 5 6 7 8 9 10 

MARSH, Albert, Co., 147 W. 48th St., New York 
3. 1 2 4 5 6 FT 8 

POETRY Records, 475 Fifth Ave., New York 17. 
6 

RCA Victor Div., Radio Corp. of America, Front & 
Cooper, Camden 2, NJ. 1 2 3 4 5 6 
7 8 

LIBRARY BUREAU, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 3 

SCHIRMER, G., 3 E. 43rd St, New York 17. 4 
5 6 7 8 

SLYD-IN Products, 2307 Princess Ann St., Greens- 
boro, N.C. 3 

SPOKEN ARTS, 275 7th Ave., New York 1. 6 

WALLACH & Associates, 1589 Addison Rd., Cleve- 
land 3. 3 

WILMAC Recorders, 921 E. Green St., Pasadena 1, 
Calif. 2 5 

WHITNEY Records, 150 Powell St., San Francisco. 
4 5 6 7 8 


Rectigraph—photocopier—Haloid Xerox, 
Haloid, Rochester 3, N.Y. 


Red-E-Stik-—-pressure sensitive labels—Ever Ready 
Label Corp., 357 Cortland St., Belleville 9, N.J. 


Regal—plastic binders—Marador Corp., 1722 Glen- 
dale Blvd., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


Regiscope—photographic charging machine—Radi- 
ant Manufacturing Corp., 8220 N. Austin Ave. 
Morton Grove, Ill. 


Rem-Weld-—liquid plastic adhesive—Library Bu- 
reau, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10. 


RENTAL LIBRARIES 


McNAUGHTON Libraries, Inc., 1312 Pleasant Valley 
Blvd., Altoona, Pa. 


Inc., 6 


Rite-Copy—liquid duplicators and supplies—Wolber 
Duplicator & Supply Co., 1201 Cortland St., Chi- 
cago 14, 


Robot-Kardex—visible records—-Library Bureau, 
Remington Rand, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


Rolcut—paper cutter—Zeus, Inc., P.O. Box 177, 
Sausalito, Calif. 
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WDE |Loss 


Handsome plastelle colors of lifetime baked 
enamel over chem-a-cote bonderizing at no extra 
cost when you order colorful Deluxe Library 
Shelving. Because Deluxe shelving is boltless, 
it’s erected quickly. Adjust shelf height without 
using tools in a minute. Clean, modern lines. 
Rigid construction. Outstandingly attractive. By 
America’s leading maker of boltless steel shelving. 
Send for full color Deluxe Catalog No. 504 or 
call your Deluxe dealer. 


DELUXE METAL FURNITURE CO., WARREN 12, PA. 
A division of the Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 





Rolodex—rotary card files—Zephyr American Corp., 
537 W. 53rd St., New York 19. 


Roxite-—library buckram—Holliston Mills, Norwood, 
Mass. 


S 


Safe-T-Stak—filing equipment-——Diebold, Ine., Nor- 
walk, Conn. 


Sanbak——-glue-on display letters—Mitten’s Display 
Letters, 2 W. 46th St., New York 36. 


Saylbuck-—library buckram—Special Fabrics, Inc., 
Saylesville, R.I. 


Scotch Tape—permanent mending tape—Minnesota 
Mining & Mfg. Co., 900 Fauquier Ave., St. Paul 
6. (distributed by Demco Library Supplies, Madi- 
son l, Wis. and New Haven 2, Conn., and Gaylord 
Bros., Inc., Syracuse 4, and Stockton, Calif.) 


Sec-Tray-—stationery compartment-—Globe-Wernicke 
Co., Cincinati 12. 


SHELVING 


I Wood 

2 Steel 

3 Bracket-type 
4 Freestanding 
5 Sliding 

6 Storage 

7 “an Typ e 


8 Divided 
9 Wall Supported 


AMES, W. R., Co., 1001 Dempsey Road, Milpitas, 
Calif. 2 3 4 5 6 9 

ART METAL Construction Co., Jamestown, N.Y. 
23 4 5 6 =. 

BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los 
Angels 25. 1 4 8 

BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER Co, 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 5. 1 4 

DELUXE Metal Furniture Co., 456 Struthers St., 
Warren, Pan 2 4 6 

EDUCATORS Furniture and Supply Co., Inc., 5912 
R St., Sacramento. 1 

ESTEY Corp., 350 Broadway, New York 13. 
5 6 8 

GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse 4, and Stockton, 
Calif. 1 4 

GENERAL Fireproofing Co., Youngstown 1, Ohio. 
23 4 6 

GLOBE-WERNICKE Co., Cincinnati 12. 2 3 4 
5 6 


623 S. 


2 4 


HAMILTON Manufacturing Co., Two Rivers, Wis. 
2 3 4 5 6 

HINES, Edward, Lumber Co., 2431 S. Wolcott Ave., 
Chicago 8. I 4 

MYRTLE Desk Co., High Point, N.C. 1 4 

LIBRARY BUREAU, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Ave, New York 10. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
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ST. PAUL Book & Stationery Co., 6th & Cedar, St. 
Paul. 1 2 

SJOSTROM, John E., Co., Inc., 1717 N. Tenth St. 
Philadelphia 22 1 3 4 

SLYD-IN Products, 2307 Princess Ann St., Greens- 
boro, N.C. 1 3 4 8 

STANDARD Wood Products Corp., Coliseum, 10 
Columbus Circle, New York 19. 

SWAIN & MYERS, Inc., 224 W. Cerro Gordo St., 
Decatur, Ill. I 

VIRGINIA METAL Products, Inc., 1112 First Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh. 2 3 4 5 6 


SHELVING—PARTITIONS 


pr W. R, Co., 1001 Dempsey Road, Milpitas, 

alif. 

BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los 
Los Angeles 25. 

BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER Co., 623 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, 

GLOBE-WERNICKE Co., Cincinnati 12. 

LIBRARY BUREAU, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 

SIOSTROM, John E., Co., Inc., 1717 N. Tenth St., 
Philadelphia 22. 

SLYD-IN Shelving, 2307 Princess Ann St., Greens- 
boro, N.C. 


SIGNALS 


1 Metal 
2 Plastic 


BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los An- 
geles 25. J 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and 
New Haven 2, Conn. 1 2 

PERFECT Marker, P.O. Box 6541, Washington, D.C. 
2 


SIGNS AND SIGN WRITING MACHINES 


EMBOSOGRAF Corp. of America, 38-44 W. 2lst 
St. New York 10. 

FORDHAM Equipment Co., 2377 Hoffman St., New 
York 58. 

HALBER Corp., 4151 Montrose Ave., Chicago 41. 

HEYER Corp., 1850 S. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23. 

MORGAN Co., 3984 Avondale Ave., Chicago 41. 

SHOWCARD Machine Co., Merchandise Mart, Chi- 
cago 54, 


Silent 16—sound projector—Victor Animatograph 
Corp., Davenport, Ia. 


Simplafind—card finding system—Wheeldex & 
Simpla Products, Inc., 40 Bank St., White Plains, 
N.Y. 


Simplawheel—card finding system—~Wheeldex & 
Simpla Products, Inc., 40 Bank St, White Plains, 
N.Y. 


Slip-on—ring book label holders—Green Industries, 
47 Ann St., New York 38. 
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Solarite—lighting fixtures—Solar Light Mfg. Co., 
1357 S. Jefferson, Chicago 7. 


Snead system-—~steel book stacks—Globe-Wernicke 
Co., Cincinnati 12. 


SORTING EQUIPMENT 


l Manual 
2 Marginal 
3 Punched cards 


E-Z Sort Systems, Ltd., 45 Second St., San Francisco. 
2 


GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse 4, and Stockton, 
Calif. 1 

HADLEY, Charles R., Co., 330 N. Los Angeles St., 
Los Angeles 12. I 

INTERNATIONAL Business Machines Corp., 590 
Madison Ave., New York 22. 3 

McBEE Company, Smith St, Athens, Ohio. 2 

LIBRARY BUREAU, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 3 

WHEELDEX & SIMPLA Products, Ine., 40 Bank St., 
White Plains, N.Y. 1 


SOUND RECORDERS AND PLAYERS 


1 Disc 
2 Sheet or Card 
3 Tape 
4 Wire 


AMPEX Electric Corp., 934 Charter St., Redwood 
City, Calif. 3 

AMPRO Corp., 2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18. 
3 


BOWMAR, Stanley Co., 12 Cleveland St., Valhalla, 
N.Y. 1 3 

BRUSH Electronics Co., 3405 Perkins Ave., Cleve- 
land 14. 3 

COLUMBIA RECORDS, 799 7th Ave., New York 
19, 1 

EDUCATIONAL Services, 1730 Eye St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 2 

ELLAMAG, Inc., Evanston, II]. 2 

FEDERAL Mfg. & Engineering Corp., 213 Steuben 
St., Brooklyn 5. 3 

FORMAN, O. J., Co., Monmouth, I. 3 

GRAY Audograph Corp., 620 N. Michigan Blvd., 
Chicago ll. 1 

MONSON Corp., 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
ll. 3 

PENTRON Industries, Ine., 664 N. Michigan Blvd., 
Chicago 1. 2 3 

RCA Victor Div., Radio Corp. of America, Front and 
Cooper, Camden, N.J. 1 

REVERE Camera Co., 320 E. 2lst St, Chicago 16. 


2 

SOUNDSCRIBER Corp., 146 Munson St., New Haven 
9, Conn. Il 

ST. PAUL Book & Stationery Co., 6th & Cedar St., 
St. Paull. 3 

WEBSTER-Chicago Corp., 5610 W. Bloomingdale 
Ave. Chicago 39. 3 

WILCOX-GAY, Charlotte, Mich. 3 
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Old-fashioned? Inefficient? 


No! 


And if today’s library is a well-run, smoothly administered sort of place, 
you can bet that one good reason is the key role which library admin- 
istration plays in the publishing program of the American Library 
Association. An important few of the books from this outstanding group 
are described below—basic tools on everything from library legislation 
to rating personnel. Do you have them in your library? 





Cooperative Film 
Services 
in Publie Libraries 


Patricia Cory, Violet Myer 
1956. 144 pages. Paper, $2 


“A vivid picture of the initia- 
tion and current operation of 
some eighteen film circuits .. . 
a blueprint for establishing and 
operating new circuits.”-——Li- 
brary Quarterly. Includes sam- 
ple budgets, contracts, an excel- 
lent bibliography. 


A Manual fer the 
Administration of the 
Federal Documents 
Collection in Libraries 


Ellen Jackson 
1955. 128 pages. Cloth, $3 


“Compact and easy to use.... 
Any library having even a small 
collection of federal documents 
will find the Jackson Manual 
helpful in pointing out gener- 
ally accepted practices.”-—Li- 
brary Quarterly. 


Working 
with a Legislature 


Beatrice Sawyer Rossell 
1948. 94 pages. Paper, $1.90 


“Brief and to the point... a 
basic text for those attempting 
to secure the passage of library 
legislation. ... The step-by-step 
guides which are liberally pro- 
vided should save a good deal 
of aimless waste of time and 
energy. -Library Journal. 





Salaries of Library 
Persennel, 1955 


Hazel B. Timmerman 
1956. 50 pages. Paper, $1.75 


The results of a survey of 28,294 
positions in 1,053 libraries. 
Shows salary ranges and medi- 
ans, with analysis by regions 
and by type of library and posi- 
tion. 


County and Regional 
Library Development 


Gretchen K. Schenk 
1954, 272 pages. Cloth, $5.25 


A complete handbook of organi- 
zation and management. “A 
most useful guide for the ex- 
perienced extension worker... 
the volunteer lay worker ... 
the library school student.”— 
Library Journal. 


Personnel Service 
Rating Report 


25 copies, $1.25; 50, $2 . 


100, $3.75; 500, $17.50 
1000, $29 ` 


a 
A bargain-priced printed rat- 
ing sheet——instructions included 
—for evaluating all library em- 
ployees on performance, per- 
sonal and professional qualities, 
administrative abilities, 





Serial Publications 
Their Place and 
Treatment 
in Libraries 


Andrew D. Osborn 
1955. 334 pages. Cloth, $6 


Treats the theory and practice 
of all phases of serials work. 
“Mr. Osborn’s book is... very 
good indeed .. . has met a real 
need and met it very well.”— 
Journal of Documentation. 


Charging Systems 
Helen Thornton Geer 


1955. 192 pages 
Hlus. Cloth, $3.75 


Describes step-by-step opera- 
tion, advantages and disadvan- 
tages of 17 systems in general 
use. “Highly useful in provid- 
ing a comprehensive view of 
charging systems.” —- Library 
Quarterly. 


Civil Service 
and Libraries 


1947. 50 pages. Paper, 65¢ 


Recommendations for effective 
operation under civil service, 
model civil service laws. 





Order from your usual dealer, or... 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, Dept. B-3 


50 East Huron Street 


Chicago 11, Illinois 
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SOUND RECORDERS—-EQUIPMENT 


l Accessories 
2 Recording tape 
3 Reel storage 


AUDIO Devices, Inc., 444 Madison Ave., New York 
22. 2 

FORMAN, O. J., Co, Monmouth, H. 1 2 

MINNESOTA Mining & Mfg. Co., 900 Fauquier St., 
St. Paul6&. 1 2 

PENTRON Corp., 777 S. Tripp Ave., Chicago 24, 
1 2 3 

ROBINS Industries Corp., 41-08 Bell Blvd., Bayside 
61, N.Y. 1 


SOUNDSCRIBER Corp., 146 Munson St., New Haven 


9, Conn. IL 

WALLACH & Associates, 1589 Addison Rd., Cleve- 
land 3. 2 3 

YALE Industries Corp., 82 251 St., Bellerose 26, 
N.Y. 1 


Soundmirror—tape recorder—Brush Electronics 
Co. 3405 Perkins Ave., Cleveland 14, 


SoundScriber—electronic dictating and recording 
supplies and equipment—-SoundScriber Corp., 146 
Munson St., New Haven 9, Conn. 


Sovereign—duplicating equipment—Speed-O-Print 
Corp., 1801 W. Larchmont Ave., Chicago 13. 


Sovereign 25—~-sound projector—Victor Animato- 
graph Corp., Davenport, Iowa. 


Speedaumat—addressing and mailing machines and 
supplies—Addressograph-Multigraph Corp., 1200 
Babbitt Rd., Cleveland 17. 


Spine Marker—book marker—Time-Saving Spe- 
cialties, 2816 Dupont Ave., South, Minneapolis 8. 


Spraylon—plastic spray for protecting book covers 
—Gaylord Bros., Syracuse 4, and Stockton, Calif. 


Squeezo—felt point marker—Marsh Co., Belleville, 
pi. 


STACKS 


1 Freestanding 
2 Multi-tier 


AMES, W. R., Co., 1001 Dempsey Road, Milpitas, 
Calif. 

ART METAL Construction Co., Jamestown, N.Y. 
l1 2 

BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER Co, 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 5. 1 

ESTEY Corp., 350 Broadway, New York 13. 2 

GENERAL Fireproofing Co, Youngstown 1, Ohio, 
1 2 

GLOBE-WERNICKE Co., Cincinnati 12. 1 2 

HAMILTON Manufacturing Co., Two Rivers, Wis. 
1 2 

LIBRARY BUREAU, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 1 2 


623 S. 
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SJOSTROM, John E., Co., Inc., 1717 N. Tenth St., 
Philadelphia 22. 1 

STANDARD Wood Products Corp., Coliseum, 10 Co- 
lumbus Circle, New York 19. 

VIRGINIA METAL Products, Inc., 112 First Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh. 1 2 


STACKS-~ACCESSORIES 


I Book Supports, Plate 

2 Book Supports, Wire 

3 Card Frame 

4 Index Holder “ 
5 Range Indicators 

6 Shelf Label Holder 


AMES, W. R., Co., 1001 Dempsey Road, Milpitas, 
Calif. 1 2 3 4 5 6 

BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los 
Angeles 25. 1 2 3 4 5 6 

CEL-U-DEX Corp., Box 1127, Newburgh, N.Y. 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Inc., Madison 1, Wis., and 
New Haven 2, Conn. 1 6 

ESTEY Corp., 350 Broadway, New York 13. 1 3 
6 

GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse 4, and Stockton, 
Calif. I 6 

GLOBE-WERNICKE Co., Cincinnati 12, 1 2 3 
4 5 6 

GREEN Industries, 47 Ann St., New York 38. 6 

HAMILTON Manufacturing Co., Two Rivers, Wis. 
Ave., New York 10. 1 2 3 4 5 

LIBRARY BUREAU, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
123 4 5 

VIRGINIA METAL Products, Inc., 1112 First Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, 1 3 4 95 


STAPLING MACHINES 


BATES Mfg. Co., 18 Central Ave., West Orange, N.J. 

BOSTITCH, 906 Mechanic St., Westerly, R.I. 

BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los 
Angeles 25. 

GAYLORD Bros., Syracuse 4, and Stockton, Calif. 

STAPLEX Co., 777A-98 Fifth Ave., Brooklyn 32, 
N.Y. 


Stacklite—stack lighting fixtures—-Appleton Electric 
Co., 4600 Belle Plaine Rd., Chicago 41. 


Stero-Mat—illuminated table viewer for stereo 
slides—-Brumberger Sales Corp., 34 34th St., Brook- 
lyn 32. 


STEREOSCOPIC EQUIPMENT 
KEYSTONE View Co., Meadville, Pa. 


Stik-tack—adhesive discs—-Demco Library Supplies, 
Madison 1, Wis., and New Haven 2, Conn. 


StorMor-—book drawers—W. R. Ames Co., 1001 
Dempsey Rd., Milpitas, Calif. 


Stormrak—wardrobe equipment with drip space— 
Vogel-Peterson Co., 1127 W. 37th St., Chicago 9. 
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they're yours with Ames Library Shelving 
ye COMPLETE SELECTION—Steel shelving, accesso- 


ries and related library equipment in a wide 
range of styles and sizes—they’re “standard” 
with Ames. 


A 18 COLORS TO CHOOSE FROM— To harmonize with 
your library interior Ames offers a full range 
of finish colors at no extra cost. 





ETIT E k CUSTOM CONSTRUCTION—For your “unique” 





Since 1910 


problems, Ames will design and produce spe- 
cial equipment to meet your needs. 


ye FREE PLANNING SERVICE — Ames’ experienced 
library equipment engineers are happy to help 
you with equipment planning, layout and bud- 


geting. 
Names of recent Ames installations gladly furnished. 


WRITE FOR FREE — estimates, layouts, 
catalogs and other helpful library data. 


W.RAMES COMPANY 


BOOKSTACK DIVISION 


1001 DEMPSEY ROAD 
MILPITAS, CALIFORNIA 
Representatives in Principal Cities 





Streamliner—desks and tables-—Globe-Wernicke 


Co., Cincinnati 12. 
SUMMER READING PROGRAMS 


(See Reading Programs) 


T 


2-in-1 Bracket—lighting fixtures—Edwin F. Guth 
Co., 2615 Washington, St. Louis 3. 


TACHISTOSCOPIC EQUIPMENT 


KEYSTONE View Co., Meadville, Pa. 
PERCEPTUAL Development Laboratories, 
Southwest Ave., St. Louis 17. 
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Talkaform—magnetic coated paper for sound re- 
cording—Pentron Industries, Inc., 664 N. Michigan 
Blvd., Chicago 11. 


Talk-a-phone—intercommunication systems—Talk- 
a-phone Co., 1512 S. Pulaski Rd., Chicago 23. 


TALKING BOOKS 


AUDIO Book Co., 200 Broad St., St. Joseph, Mich. 
LIBRAPHONE, Ine., 550 Fifth Ave., New York 36. 


TAPE RECORDERS 
(See Sound Recorder and Players) 


Pai 


Tarco—visible records—Tallman-Robbins & Co., 314 
W. Superior, Chicago Il. 


Target—punch reinforcer--Bro-Dart Industries, New- 
ark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25. 


Techniplan—modular office furniture—Globe-Wer- 
nicke Co., Cincinnati 12. 


Telehold — telephone shoulder holder —- American 
Homecraft Co., 3714 N. Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 
4l. 


Terek—book cloth—Athol Mfg. Co., 120 E. 4ist St, 
New York 17. 


Texcel Tape—adhesive cellulose tape—Industrial 
Tape Corp., New Brunswick, N.J. (distributed by 
Gaylord Bros., Syracuse 4, and Stockton, Calif.) 


Thermofax—photocopier—Minnesota Mining & 
Mfg. Co., 900 Fauquier Ave., St. Paul 6. 


Three-Dimensional Planning—library layout mod- 
els—John E. Sjostrom Co., 1717 N. 10th St, Phila- 
delphia 22. 


TIME SYSTEMS 


INTERNATIONAL Business Machines Corp., 590 
Madison Ave., New York 22. 
TORK Time Controls, Inc, Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 
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Trakk—stand-up display letters—Mitten’s Display 
Letters, 2 W. 46th St, New York 36. 


Transcopy—photocopying equipment-——Library Bu- 
reau, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10. 


Treasure Trove—library binding covers—Library 
Binding Service, Inc., 2134 E. Grand Ave., Des 
Moines 5. 


Trend Color Line—library furniture—Library Bu- 
reau, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10. 


TV SLIDES 


PUBLIC RELATIONS Planner, Box 171, Tuckahoe 
7, N.Y. 


TYPEWRITERS 


1 Composing 

2 Electric 

3 Portable 

4 Standard 

5 Coin operated 
6 Automatic 


COXHEAD, Ralph C., Corp., 720 Frelinghuysen 
Ave., Newark 5,N.J. 1 2 

FRIDEN Calculating Machine Co., Inc., 1 Leighton 
Ave., Rochester 2, N.Y. 

INTERNATIONAL Business Machines, 590 Madison 
Ave., New York 22. 1 2 

LIBRARY BUREAU, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 2 3 4 

ROYAL Typewriter Co., Inc., 2 Park Ave., New 
York 16. 2 3 4 

SMITH-CORONA, Inc., 701 E. Washington St., Syra- 
cuse L 3 4 

TYPE-O-MATIC Corp., 4217 East Gage Ave., Bell, 
Calif. 

UNDERWOOD Corp., 1 Park Ave., New York 16. 
2 3 4 


Ty pro—photo-lettering composer for printed notices 
and signs—Halber Corp., 4151 Montrose Ave., Chi- 
cago 4l. 


U 


U-Bar Shelving—steel stack shelves—Virginia Metal 
Products, Inc., 1112 First National Bank Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 22, 


Uni-Strand—vertical conveyors—Samuel Olson Mfg. 
Co., Inc., 2422 Bloomingdale Ave., Chicago 47. 


Universal—magazine and pamphlet covers—Bro-Dart 
Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25. 


Universal—magazine binders—H. R. Huntting Co., 
Inc., Springfield 3, Mass. 


V 


V-C-U—lighting fixtures—Edwin F. Guth Co., 2615 
Washington, St. Louis 3. 
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VACATION READING PROGRAMS 
(See Reading Programs) 


Vanette—Ford bookmobiles—Universal Sales, Ine., 
Delaware, Ohio. 


Vaporite—self filling brush pen—Time-Saving Spe- 
cialties, 2816 Dupont Ave., South, Minneapolis 8. 


Vari-Typer—composing machine—Ralph C. Cox- 
head Corp., 720 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 5, 
N.J. 


Verifax—photocopier—Eastman Kodak Co., Roch- 
ester 4, N.Y. 


Fersalite—stack illumination—Fluorescent Fixtures 
of California, 3320 18th $t., San Francisco. 


Verti-File—filing system—-Deluxe Metal Furniture 
Co., 465 Struthers St., Warren, Pa. 


Verti-Swing—suspended file folders—Globe-Wer- 


nicke Co., Cincinnati 12, 


Visionaire—iibrary furniture—Stacor Equipment Co., 
295 Emmet St., Newark 5, N.J. 


Vivid—spirit duplicator—Smith-Corona, Inc., 701 E. 
Washington St., Syracuse l. 


VISIBLE RECORD SYSTEMS 

ACME Visible Records, Ine., 122 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and 
New Haven 2, Conn. 

DIEBOLD, Inc., 818 Mulberry Rd., S.E., Canton 2, 
Ohio. 

GLOBE-WERNICKE Co., Ross and Carthage Ave., 
Norwood, Cincinnati 12. 

LIBRARY BUREAU, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 

TALLMAN-ROBBINS & Co., 314 W. Superior St., 
Chicago 11. 

WHEELDEX & SIMPLA Products, Inc., 40 Bank St., 
White Plains, N.Y. 


Yocatron—portable plug-in intercom—Vocaline Co. 
of America, Inc., Old Saybrook, Conn. 


Vu-Lyte—opaque projector——-Charles Beseler Co., 60 
Badger Ave., Newark 8, N.J. 


W 


WARDROBE RACKS 


GENERAL Fireproofing Co., Youngstown 1, Ohio. 
VOGEL-Peterson Co., 1121 W. 37th St., Chicago 9. 


WASTE RECEPTACLES 

BENNETT Manufacturing Co., Alden, N.Y. 
WATER FOUNTAINS 

TAYLOR, Halsey W., Co., Warren, Ohio. 


Wearever—guide cards—Gaylord Bros., Syracuse 4, 
and Stockton, Calif. 
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Web-Cor—record player—Webster-Chicago Corp., 
5610 W. Bloomingdale Ave., Chicago 39. 


Wheeldex—visible record system—-Wheeldex & 
Simpla Products, Inc., 40 Bank St., White Plains, 
N.Y. 


WHOLESALERS 


Some of the following wholesalers and approxi- 
mately 800 independent magazine and paper-bound 
book wholesalers handle several of the leading lines 
of paper-bound books. 


AMERICAN News Co., 131 Varick St, New York 
13 (or your nearest branch). 

ASSOCIATED Libraries, Inc., 3622-24 Pearl St., 
Philadelphia. 

BAKER & TAYLOR Co., 1429 N. Broad St., Hillside, 
NJ. 

CAMPBELL and Hall, Inc., 131 Clarendon St., 
Boston 17. 

CHILDREN’S Reading Service, 1078 St. John’s Place, 
Brooklyn 13. 

DAME, Nathaniel & Co., 19 Belmont St., Cambridge 
38. 

DAUB, Albert, & Co., Inc., 257 Fourth Ave. New 
York 10. 

EDUCATIONAL Services, 1730 Eye St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 

GILL, J. K., Co., Portland 4, Ore. 

HUNTTING, H. R., Co., Springfield 3, Mass. 





COPYRIGHTED PATENTED 


NOW LOW COST STORAGE 
ADD-A-UNIT MICROFILM CABINET 


Cabinets are All Metal, Sectional and Ideal for the 
growing MICROFILM LIBRARY. Order cabinets as 
required and stack with original installation, Ver- 


tically or Horizontally. 


Each cabinet has Ball Bearing action drawer with 
THREE compartments and card holders for indexing. 


Capacity 69 Microfilm boxes. 


YOU SAW US AT ALA BOOTH 415 
WALLACH & ASSOCIATES INC. 


1589 ADDISON RD., CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 


WRITE FOR 
BROCHURES AND PRICES 


IMPERIAL Book Co., 24 W. Rittenhouse >t., Phila- 
delphia 44, 

JENKINS Book Co., 740 St. Charles Ave., New 
Orleans. 

LONG’S College Book Co., Columbus 1. 

McCLURG, A. C., & Co., 333 E. Ontario St., Chicago 
Il. 

ROEMER, A. H., Co., Inc., 39 Maple St., Summit, 
N.J. 

ST. PAUL Book & Stationery Co., 6th & Cedar St., 
St. Paul. 

SCHOLASTIC Magazines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 
36. ; 

STECHERT-HAFNER, Inc., 31 E. 10th St., New 
York 3. 

TENNESSEE Book Co., 126 Third Ave., N., Nash- 
ville 3, Tenn. 

VROMAN, A. C., Inc., 383 S. Pasadena Ave., Pasa- 
dena 2. 

WILCOX & FOLLETT, 1000 W. Washington, Chi- 


cago. 


Wizard—photocopier—Nord Manufacturing Co., 366 
Jericho Turnpike, Mineola, L.I., N.Y. 


XYZ 


Xerox—duplicating equipment—Haloid Xerox, Inc., 


6 Haloid St., Rochester 3, N.Y. 


Yes—water-soluble stickflat glue—Gane Bros. & Lane, 


Ine., 1335-45 W. Lake St., Chicago 7. 


Solve Your Record, Microfilm and 16 MM Film 


Storage Problems 


DISCABINETS 


All metal Sectional Discabinets with our complete Cataloging System is 
the most EFFICIENT, PRACTICAL and ECONOMICAL method for Filing, 
Protecting Recordings and Transcriptions. Made in Four Sizes for 7”, 10”, 
12” and 16” Records. Also available in Double Door Cabinets with Lock 
for 10” and 12” records or combination of 10” and 12” up to 540 records. 





i eee 


FILM SEPARATOR RACKS 


Designed to fit your standard book shelving: 
35” long, Capacity 25 Reels or Cans for 400’ 
through 1600’. Available in 29” and 48” lengths. 
Equipped with rubber feet for use on Desk orTable. 


ALL 
METAL 
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PROGRESS IN INTERLIBRARY COOPERATION 


With the multiplicity in periodicals and in- 
formal publications in the profession, it has 
become increasingly difficult for the average 
librarian to keep informed about interlibrary 
cooperation activities, many of which cut 
across lines of special interest. The Committee 
on Interlibrary Cooperation of the Resources 
and Technical Services Division intends to ex- 
periment with a column which will provide 
leads to reports appearing in places other than 
the most-read journals, and it earnestly solicits 
readers to submit notes and citations concern- 
ing published and unpublished material in the 
field. Send them to Ralph T. Esterquest, chair- 
man, Committee on Inter-library Cooperation, 
Harvard Medical Library, 25 Shattuck Street, 
Boston 15, Mass. 

l. Farmington Plan Survey. Robert Vosper 
(University of Kansas Library) is chairman 
of an ARL committee which is surveying the 
Farmington Plan after ten years of operation. 
For a progress report see the minutes of the 
January 27, 1958, meeting of the ARL. 

2. Trade book publishers and catalog cards. 
Andrew Osborn (Harvard) has made a study 
for the Council on Library Resources of the 
possibility of printing on the back page of new 
books copy for a catalog card. This was re- 
ported by Mr. Osborn to the ARL, the RTSD, 
and the RTSD Cataloging and Classification 
Section at the Midwinter 1958 ALA sessions. 
For details, see the minutes of the ARL meet- 
ing, 

3. Cooperative Cataloging. Louis Kaplan 
(University of Wisconsin) is chairman of an 
ARL committee studying the extent to which 
cooperative catalog copy is available or might 
be made available. A preliminary report is 
in the January 27, 1958, minutes of ARL. 

4, Cooperation in New York State. A signifi- 
cant report on accomplishments appears in 
Interinstitutional Cooperation in Higher Edu- 
cation, by Merton W. Ertell. Albany, Univer- 
sity of the State of New York State Extension 
Department, 1957. 118p. 

5. Cooperation in Ohio. A utopian outlook 
for the organization of library service in Ohio 
appears in Organization of Library Service in 
Ohio 2050 a.p. by Walter Brahm. Columbus, 
Ohio State Library, 1957. Mimeographed. 

6. The Midwest Inter-Library Center has 
recently issued a descriptive list of 37 classes 
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of “Materials Now Available for Use .. .” 
(1958). 

7. Regional self-sufficiency and its effect on 
union catalog filing and service is strikingly 
reported in the Forty-first Annual Report of 
the National Central Library (London), 1957. 

8. Preservation of last copies. The Cali- 
fornia State Library’s Union Catalog has 
started a cooperative program for the preser- 
vation of last copies of titles held by county 
libraries throughout the state. For a brief re- 
port of this program see California Librarian, 
vol. 19, no. 1, January 1958, p.14. 

9. Survey of Pacific Northwest Bibliographic 
Center. Raynard C. Swank (Stanford) has re- 
cently completed a survey of the operations 
and goals of the PNBC. His 72-page mimeo- 
graphed report is available from the Library 
Development Project, Pacific Northwest Li- 
brary Association, U. of Washington, Seattle 5. 

10. Special subject strengths of California 
libraries. The California Library Association’s 
Regional Resources Coordinating Committee 
has issued a “Finding List of Special Collec- 
tions and Special Subject Strengths of Cali- 
fornia Libraries,” a guide intended to aid in 
interlibrary loans and in possible channeling 
of the “unwanted” gifts to libraries already 
collecting in that specific subject field. A re- 
port on this finding list may be found in the 
Editor’s Shelf List column of the California 
Librarian, vol. 18, no. 3, July 1957, p.148. The 
list itself may be purchased from the CLA 
Executive Secretary, 829 Coventry Road, 
Berkeley 7, California, for $1.75. 

ll. Local indexes in California libraries. 
The report on another cooperative project by 
the California Library Association’s Regional 
Resources Coordinating Committee is hidden 
away in the California State Library’s publi- 
cation, News Notes of California Libraries, 
vol. 49, no. 4, October 1954, p.501-42. This re- 


port is a compilation of the answers received 


from 134 libraries that maintaining local 


indexes. 
12. The Hampshire Inter-Library Center. 
The Hampshire Inter-Library Center re- 


cently benefited by a survey of its program 
and its potentialities conducted by Keyes D. 
Metcalf, whose published report, The Hamp- 
shire Inter-Library Center, A Survey, is avail- 
able from the Center at South Hadley, Mass. 
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by Shirley Ellis 
THE ELASTIC FILM COLLECTION 
The Evansville (Ind.) Public Library has de- 


vised a way of supplementing limited film re- 
sources. By compiling and publishing a union 
list of all the films physically available in the 
town, the library has, in fact, given Evansville 
citizens not a collection of 150 films, but access 
to a collection of over 1000. This is a tremendous 
resource to have unearthed in a community of 
some 128,636 (population 1950). The list, now 
in its third edition, includes information on title, 
length, color or black and white, date of produc- 
tion, rental fee (if known), a brief description 
of content, and source. In addition to the 150 
films in the library collections, some 164 titles 
held by 30 agencies are described. Since the 
Evansville Public School system, Evansville Col- 
lege, and two commercial distributors together 
have over 700 titles, the list simply refers the 
user to their catalogs for specific holdings. Other 
libraries with small film collections, and even 
those with none, may be interested in elasticizing 
their own resources through a union list. Copies 
of the Evansville list may be obtained upon re- 
quest from Dorothy Eissler, Film Librarian, 
Evansville Public Library, 22 S.E. Fifth St., 
Evansville, Ind. 


IGY FOR CHILDREN 


Seeing no reason why the celebration of the 
International Geophysical Year should be re- 
stricted to adults, the Rutland (Vt.) Free Li- 
brary presented a series of film programs, Ex- 
ploring the International Geophysical Year, for 
children from 6 to 12. The series was scheduled 
on Saturday mornings from October through 
May, and organized in such units as Land and 
Sea Areas, Astronomy, Aviation and Aeredy- 
namics, Man and His Physical Environment, and 
Geology. Some of the titles shown were: Air 
Around Us, Explering Space, History of Avia- 
tion, The Alaskan Eskimo, Blades of Green, 
A World Is Born, Ocean Tides, Face of the Earth. 
On most programs one short and interesting, 
but unrelated, film was also screened; many of 
those chosen were from the Weston Woods Pic- 
ture Book Parade titles. Although the series ex- 
tended from fall through spring, the unit division 
accommodated interruptions for two special pro- 
grams—one celebrating Book Week (with films 
directly related to books, such as Madeline, ... 
And Now Miguel), and one on Christmas. A 


program announcement for the entire year listed 
all film titles and, in a column opposite them, 
pertinent books. ; 

The series was not only timely, but it sug- 
gests several ideas for program planners to ex- 
plore: the possibilities for both variety and unity 
in shaping programs around just one broad 
theme; the potential for children’s programs in 
“adult” topics, adapted for a younger age group. 


FILM CIRCUIT INCORPORATES 


Beginning July 1 the Southern California Film 
Circuit (which includes the public libraries 
of Alhambra, Burbank, Fullerton, Glendale, 
Orange, Pasadena, Pomona, Riverside, San 
Bernadino, South Pasadena, and Whittier) will 
be functioning as a legally incorporated entity. 
First established in 1951, the Circuit relied on 
the California Library Association as a treasurer 
and accountant. With the passage of years, how- 
ever, it seemed reasonable and desirable to find 
some other way of sponsoring and administering 
the Circuit, since: such duties were not a nor- 
mal function of the Association; the Circuit was 
operating as a non-legal body, an unincorporated 
film circuit sponsored by an unincorporated li- 
brary organization; it was increasingly difficult 
to keep accounts straight at long range; there 
had been no coordination of film circuit develop- 
ment within the state by the Association. Close 
control and supervision seemed necessary and, 
after consulting the city attorneys of several of 
the member cities, a Joint Powers Agreement 
was drafted. Under this arrangement the Circuit: 
has an approved legal status; the position of 
treasurer is handled by an acting treasurer of 
the city of one of the contracting library mem- 
bers; the officers are near enough for convenient 
meetings; and the Association is relieved of its 
responsibility. 

According to the bylaws of the agreement, the 
Circuit will continue to handle routine adminis- 
tration through a Rotating Co-administrative 
Committee. This unique system, inaugurated in 
1955, not only provides for a division of re- 
sponsibility, but progressive training in the vari- 


- ous levels of leadership and administration. The 


committee consists of three member libraries, 
one retiring and one newly elected each year. 
In its first year of service the member library 
has such responsibilities as preparation of sta- 
tistical reports and an annotated catalog; in its 
second year, weeding, preview screenings, mak- 
ing up film packages and establishing routing for 
the coming year; in its third, general supervision 
of the Circuit operation and instruction of 
newer committee members in administrative 
routines. 
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WASHINGTON 
REPORT 
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by John G. Lorenz 


The first publication on the Library Services 
Act, a summary report of the 36 state plans and 
programs for fiscal 1957 which were submitted 
to—and approved by—the U. S. Commissioner 
of Education before July 1, 1957, was issued in 
May 1958. Copies of this report, State Plans 
under the Library Services Act, Office of Edu- 
cation Bulletin 1958, No. 10, can be secured 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at 
30¢ per copy. 

A supplement is being planned which will con- 
tain the 14 state plans submitted under the pro- 
gram after July I, 1957. This supplement, in 
addition, will have the fiscal 1958 programs for 
the 50 states and territories now under the Act. 


SCORECARD 


Georgia. In the 16 months from January 1957 
to May 1958, Georgia has increased its number 
of regional libraries from 3] to 33. Of Georgia’s 
159 counties, 10] are now affiliated in regional 
systems as against 89 counties in January 1957. 
Three of the regional systems have five counties 
each, and four have four counties each. Regional 
names are now being used more frequently in- 
cluding Mountain, Piedmont, and Uncle Remus 
Regional Libraries. 

New York. The 1958 state legislature increased 
state aid to libraries by $700,000 to about 
$3,000,000 per year and liberalized the grant 
requirements. In May, three counties, Saratoga, 
Warren, and Washington, joined together to 
form a new cooperative library system. 

Oklahoma. By the end of the fiscal year, Okla- 
homa’s score will be three new bookmobiles and 
two multi-county library systems organized, ex- 
tending library services to 80,180 persons living 
in five counties. Governor Gary proclaimed 
“March 16, 1958, as Oklahoma Bookmobile Day 
and issued a “call upon all our people to mark 
this day in the annals of our state and to re- 
gard these bookmobiles as a symbol of the 
advance of knowledge in Oklahoma... .” He 
further urged “all Oklahomans to intensify their 
efforts to make good library service available 
in the entire state to the end that Oklahoma 
may be as well noted for its intellectual] prowess 
as for its eminence in other fields,” 
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IN-SERVICE TRAINING 


Thirty-one of the states have had one or more 
in-service training programs under their state 
plans. The Missouri State Library divided its 
programs into three levels: Institutes for per- 
sonnel of municipal libraries serving under 
10,000 population; institutes for administrative 
librians of county, regional, and municipal li- 
braries having annual incomes of over $10,000 
and who do not hold degrees from an ALA- 
accredited library school; and institutes for ad- 
ministrative librarians of county, regional and 
municipal libraries who hold library degrees 
from ALA-accredited library schools. 

Topics for 1958 sessions include “Planning 
and Developing Your Library Service Program” 
for the second group above, and “Improving 
Management of Library Operations” and “Ex- 
tending and Promoting Library Service in the 
Community” for the third group above. 

Some states have paid the costs of their li- 
brarians taking regional or national in-service 
training programs. South Carolina and Arkansas, 
for example, sent state library agency staff mem- 
bers and librarians of LSA project libraries to 
the Workshop for Young Adult Library Service 
at Louisiana State University. 


LOCAL SUPPORT 


Arkansas. The Library Commission reports: 
“The federal aid has served as an inducement 
for local groups to assist with the program. The 
Woman’s Book Club and the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce in Harrison have cooperated in 
building an adequate headquarters for the first 
six-county regional library in the state. The 
money has encouraged increased local participa- 
tion in other areas of the state where bookmobile 
programs will be initiated or extended in fiscal 
1958. The county court in Independence County 
has built an extension to the court house for a 
regional headquarters to serve four counties. The 
city of Searcy has built an addition to the public 
library building to hovse the collection for a 
two-county regional library.” 

Louisiana. Two Parish Library Demonstrations 
under the LSA have had favorable votes for a 
local tax to continue library service. Allen Parish, 
which opened in March 1957, voted a 4-mill tax 
for 10 years on August 27, 1957. This demon- 
stration ended April 1, 1958. St. Bernard Parish 
Library Demonstration, which began in August 
1957, voted its tax on March 25, 1958. 

Missouri. Four successful county library tax 
votes of ] mill each this spring have been an- 
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nounced. The counties were Dade, Franklin, 
Grundy, and Scotland. By virtue of the tax voted 
and the establishment of a legal county library, 
they become eligible for state-aid grants. Dade 
and Franklin are demonstration counties under 
Missouri’s state plan. Dade received its demon- 
stration from the Southwest Regional Library 
and will become part of that system. Franklin 
County is one of the three counties in a com- 
pletely new regional demonstration this year. 
Franklin’s tax was the first ever voted in a special 
election; the library tax is usually voted at the 
time of the school elections in the spring. History 
was also made when, at the same election in 
which Grundy voted its tax, the town of Trenton 
voted to merge its library with the county system. 


ALASKA FIELD TRIP 


The first LSA field trip outside the United 
States was undertaken by Wilfred L. Morin in 
May. He covered over 8300 miles by air includ- 
ing visits to libraries in Anchorage, Kenai, and 
Fairbanks in addition to the Territorial Depart- 
ment of Library Service at Juneau, first created 
in 1956. The staff and other territorial officials 
and librarians were most helpful and Mr. Morin 
gained a fine understanding of Alaska’s potential 
and its problems in developing good library 
service for all its people. A detailed report is 
now in process. 


CENTRALIZED PROCESSING 


Centralized processing projects are appearing 
more and more frequently in state plans as 
larger library systems are established and are 
faced with the formidable task of having large 
quantities of materials ready for use when 
needed. Several states have been involved pre- 
viously in such services, some furnishing just 
catalog cards, others also handling order work 
and physical preparation of books for use, and 
still others maintaining union catalogs. States 
with some type of centralized processing in- 
clude in their LSA programs, either old or 
new, are Arkansas, California, Connecticut, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New Mexico, Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, Ver- 
mont, and Washington. 

Two different examples of new services are 
California and New Mexico. California has 
established a state operated processing center 
in the state library to furnish such services to 
a number of independent rural library systems. 
In New Mexico, the state is operating a process- 
ing center at the Southwestern Regional Library 


at Silver City and is expanding the center to 

process books for the other two new regional 

libraries under the state plan as well as for 

other local libraries which may desire the serv- 

ice. 
WEST COAST NEWS 

California. A May 14 telegram from the Cali- 
fornia State Library read: “BUTTE COUNTY BOARD 
OF SUPERVISORS THIS MORNING VOTED PERMANENT 
LOCAL SUPPORT OF BOOKMOBILE PROJECT BEGIN- 
NING NOMEMBER.” The Butte County Project 
(Project C under the California state plan) 
covered the entire county except the city of 
Chico. Its purpose was to demonstrate the value 
and effectiveness of the extension of library serv- 
ice through the use of bookmobiles in an area 
which was inadequately served as measured by 
the California Public Library Standards. 

Oregon. Since Crook and Jefferson counties 
became a part of the Central Oregon Regional 
Library, the circulation of books in the two 
counties increased from 11,303 to 31,220 for 
the same six-month period, an increase of 175 
per cent. This skyrocketing growth in book use 
is being repeated time and again in the news 
of almost every county or regional library dem- 
onstration. 

Washington. A state library staff member 
writes: “The Project (Columbia River Regional 
Library Demonstration) is moving on apace. In 
Omak on May 10, Governor Rosellini dedicated 
the bookmobile which will serve Ferry, Douglas, 
and Okanogan counties. Bookmobile schedules 
have been finalized and printed with service to 
begin June 2 from Omak. Moses Lake book- 
mobile service for Grant County will begin a 
little later. The local response has been amazing 
with Oroville producing a new library building 
with volunteer help. Our film Yours for the 
Asking has been very useful in the area... .” 


THE LIBRARY AND THE COMMUNITY 


The Regional Library at Carbondale, IU., 
under the direction of the Illinois State Library, 
is serving 34 counties with consultant, advisory, 
and bookmobile service. Cooperating with the 
program is the Community Development Depart- 
ment of Southern Illinois University under the 
direction of Richard W. Poston. At the annual 
meeting of the library association, Dr. Poston 
said: 

“The library is at once a product and a factor 
in its community’s development. Show me a sick 
community and I’ll probably be unable to show 
you a library at all—or any library worthy of 
the name. 
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“Community decay is more prevalent than 
some of you realize. As librarians, you have an 
especially high stake in arresting its insidious 
ravages. You are likewise in a strategic position 
to play a therapeutic role; for people who read 
as one means of keeping informed are not the 
kind of people community and personal deteri- 
oration happens to. .-.. 

“T can think of no profession that offers greater 
opportunity for enriching human life than public 
librarianship. Economic enrichment is not enough 
to cure community drought. There must also be 
a bibliographical reservoir of ideas, inspiration, 
and scientific know-how to keep community 
growth green.” 


ADULT SERVICES 





The President of the Adult Services Division, 
Ida Goshkin, Akron Public Library, calls at- 
tention to the results of the activity questionnaire 
sent to all members of.the division in January. 
Miss Goshkin says: 

“The purpose of this questionnaire was to 
find out the interests, abilities, and needs of 
the membership of this newly created division. 

“To insure effective activities and programs it 
was essential to get to know the membership that 
now represents college, university, armed forces, 
hospital, school, and public libraries. 

“The questionnaire was based upon the scope 
of the division as defined by the Program Policy 
Committee. This included concern for indirect 
guidance service, advisory service for the indi- 
vidual, service to organizations and groups, li- 
brary-sponsored programs, and community ad- 
vISOry service. 

“Our thanks to all those who took time and 
thought to send in their ideas.” 


RESULTS OF THE ACTIVITY QUESTIONNAIRE 


Two hundred eighty-two questionnaires were 
returned by members of the division. They were 
asked to indicate which of five kinds of activities 
—conference programs; workshops, institutes, 
etc.; research by headquarters staff; publica- 
tions (pamphlets, articles, etc.); or committee 
study—they felt should be undertaken in each 
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of 17 areas, and in addition, to check the topics 
which they were themselves willing to work on. 

A general picture of the returns may be seen 
by listing the first five topics chosen under each 
activity. For programs at annual meetings, these 
were: book-centered programs (techniques), li- 
brary service to an aging population, science 
education for the citizen, program planning for 
groups, and exhibits and displays. 

Topics most favored for institutes and work- 
shops were: book-centered programs, program 
planning for groups, individual reader guidance, 
book and/or film discussions, and library service 
to an aging population. 

Subjects cited as needing research by ALA 
headquarters staff were: the effects of reading 
on adults, library service to an aging population, 
internships in adult services, reading improve- 
ment, and science education for the citizen. The 
same topics, in a different order and with intern- 
ships first, are suggested for study by a division 
committee and three of them—service to an 
aging population, effects of reading on adults, 
and science education—appear again among the 
first five choices for publications. The other two 
are program planning for groups, and exhibits 
and displays. 

Although the number volunteering to serve on 
committees was not overwhelming, the lowest 
offering to serve on any one committee was ten 
and most topics rated more than twenty. Com- 
mittees on which members are most willing to 
serve are: library service to an aging population, 
techniques for book-centered programs, program 
planning for groups and organizations, intern- 
ships in adult services, and (tied for fifth place) 
the effects of reading on adults and the use of 
films with adults. 

Among kinds of activities, workshops and 
institutes were checked most often. They were 
selected 1099 times as the best way to deal with 
the various topics. Publications were chosen 927 
times and conference programs 815. It should be 
noted that with 17 different topics and a choice 
of five ways of treating them, the totals in each 
case come to far more than the number of re- 
turned questionnaires. 

Current interests are reflected in the replies. 
Library service to an aging population appears 
among the first five topics for programs of all 
kinds and for research. Jt ranked first in the 
column headed “Am willing to work on this 
committee.” A fairly high rank was given to sci- 
ence education for the citizen as a subject for 
conference programs and research. 

Those who have feared that books were being 
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driven out of libraries by other media of com- 


munication should be reassured by the fact that 


first choice for conference programs, workshops 
and institutes went to techniques of book-cen- 
tered programs. 

The lack of interest in some topics may have 
some significance. A consistently low place was 
given to family education and library service to 
labor groups. The latter ranked seventh among 
the topics needing staff research and came far 
lower on the list in other activities. 

No analysis of the types of libraries repre- 
sented by the returns was made, but a spot 
check indicated that while all types were repre- 
sented, the great majority were from public li- 
braries, probably in even larger proportion than 
is true of the division as a whole. 


TRANSFER OF THE NOTABLE BOOKS COUNCIL 


The Notable Books Council, now operating 
under the Adult Services Division, was trans- 
ferred this year from the Public Library As- 
sociation. s 

The Notable Books Project actually stretches 
its roots back to 1944 when the ALA Bulletin 
of June 1945 printed a list of 50 noteworthy 
books of 1944 compiled by the joint efforts of 
The Booklist, the chairman of the ALA Lending 
Section, and the ALA membership. 

Today, the Notable Books Council, made up 
of 12 members from all parts of the country, who 
serve staggered terms, is responsible for the 
selection of “outstanding books of the calendar 
year, both fiction and non-fiction which in the 
opinion of the council members are genuinely 
meritorious in terms of literary excellence, fac- 
tual correctness, in sincerity and honesty of 
presentation, and in value and interest to read- 
ers.” In this project, the council is aided by 
about 40 participating libraries also selected 
from different sections of the country, for four- 
year terms. The work goes on all year, with 
council members and participating libraries rec- 
ommending and judging preliminary lists. At 
Midwinter Meeting the Notable Books Council 
makes its final decisions. Announcement of the 
list was’ made during National Library Week in 
1958. 

Members of the Notable Books Council added in 
1958 are: Pauline French, Indianapolis P.L.; Grace 
Gilman, Lincoln L., Springfield, Ill; Louise Keller, 
Bowen Br. L., Detroit; Pearl Sneed, Municipal L., 
Jackson, Miss. The 1958 chairman is Clytie Strahler, 
Dayton and Montgomery Co., Ohio, P.L. 

Participating libraries serving through 1958 in- 
clude: Seattle P.L.; Dubuque, Iowa, Carnegie-Stout 
Free P.L.; Dayton and Montgomery Co., Ohio, P.L.; 
Cleveland P.L.; Chicago P.L.; Mount Vernon, N.Y., 
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P.L.; Rochester, N.Y., P.L.; Brooklyn P.L.; Atlanta 
P.L. Serving through 1959: Tacoma, Wash., P.L.; 
Long Beach P.L.; Albuquerque, N.M. P.L.; Dallas 
P.L.; Cuyahoga Co., Ohio, P.L.; P.L. of Charlotte and 
Mecklenburg Co., N.C.; Miami P.L.; Omaha P.L.; 
Buffalo and Erie Co., N.Y., P.L. Serving through 
1960: Library Assn. of Portland, Ore.; Wichita, 
Kan., City L.; Phoenix, Ariz., P.L.; New York P.L.; 
Boston P.L.; Nashville, Tenn, P.L.; Oakland P.L.; 
Topeka, Kan., P.L.; Rosenberg L., Galveston, Tex. 
Serving through 1961: Louisville P.L.; Toledo P.L.; 
St. Louis P.L.; Richmond, Calif., P.L.; Philadelphia 
Free L.; ‘San Diego P.L.; Wisconsin Free Library 
Com.; Richards-Gebaur Air Force Base, Missouri; 
U. S. 6th Army, Area Library Depot, San Francisco; 
and Milwaukee P.L. 


PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES 





OPERATION LIBRARY 


“Operation Library,” a program of the U. S. 
Junior Chamber of Commerce designed to en- 
courage local Jaycee groups to work toward 
improvement of their libraries, is completing 
its second full year of activity, and it is now 
possible to assess the benefits that have come to 
libraries throughout the country. Charles Reyn- 
olds, national chairman of “Operation Library” 
says in a recent report: “The program has given 
new respect and appreciation to the U. S. 
Jaycees. In return, it is felt that the librarians 
and their facilities are better known and utilized 
by Jaycees, and that greater respect has been 
gained by the librarians and library boards, now 
that greater understanding exists of the prob- 
lems they face.” 

Reports of Jaycee activity from local chair- 
men are still coming in, but it is not too soon 
to give some statistics. To date, 29 states report 
“Operation Library” activity, and 37 states have 
“Operation Library” committees. On the local 
level, 350 chapters have reported active programs 
benefiting their own libraries in a variety of 
ways. Mr. Reynolds makes an estimate of finan- 
cial gains by libraries through the efforts of 
Jaycees of some $1,600,000, either through the 
passage of bond issues for new buildings or 
through Jaycee support of increased local ap- 
propriations. 
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Jaycee participation in National Library Week 
extended from Montana where the state “Opera- 
tion Library” chairman resigned to become Na- 
tional Library Week chairman and carried out 
a fine program, to Mississippi where the NLW 
chairman used the three-county system of Pine 
Forest Library, established with the cooperation 
of Jaycees, as an example of what National Li- 
brary Week should promote in parts of the state 
without libraries. Many other states with fine 
National Library Week programs owed much to 
the help of “Operation Library” committees who 
were already hard at work for their libraries. 

This fine program has accomplished so much 
for American libraries that it might seem it 
could stop there. But that is not the way Jaycees 
look at it. Not content with widespread activity 
at home, “Operation Library” went overseas to 
the International Junior Chamber of Commerce 
Convention in Tokyo, in July 1957, and was 
adopted there as a program for international 
action. Adoption on the national level for 1958- 
29 is being recommended by the committee and 
should receive hearty support from public li- 
braries everywhere. 

This department is eager to publish accounts 
of outstanding Jaycee activity on behalf of their 
libraries, and will welcome reports of librarians 
and trustees on such programs. 


HOW TO BE A GOOD LIBRARY BOARD MEMBER 


The University of Chicago will no longer offer 
its extension course on How to be a Good Li- 
brary Board Member after this year. The total 
registration for the course has been less than 
100, and even though many of these registration 
represent not single individuals but whole boards, 
the University does not feel that there is suff- 
cient interest to continue the course. However, 
the ALA Publishing Department will take over 
the remaining copies of the syllabus and offer 
them for sale at $2.00 each. The syllabus, pre- 
pared by Helen A. Ridgway, chief, Bureau of 
Library Services, State Department of Education, 
Hartford, Conn., covers the whole range of trustee 
problems, and offers much provocative material 
for board discussion and study. Even without the 
opportunity which the extension course provided 
for correspondence with the instructor and as- 
sistance with individual problems, it should prove 
most useful. 


THE MILITARY-COMMUNITY LIBRARY STUDY 


The Armed Forces Librarians Section, in co- 
operation with the ALA Library Community 
Project and the Adult Services Division, is plan- 


ning to study the users of its libraries in an 
effort to discover how they compare with the 
users of municipal libraries, such as LCP has 
been studying for the past three years. The study 
will look into such questions as the age, educa- 
tional background, and needs for adult educa- 
tion of military personnel; the purpose being, of 
course, to assist in planning long-range programs 
of adult education for U. S. Air Force, Army, 
and Navy libraries. In the next year a commit- 
tee, of which Helen Fry, staff librarian, Fourth 
Army, is chairman, will be preparing the ground- 
work of the study, so that in 1959-60 a selected 
group of military libraries may survey their 
patrons and their adult education needs. 


“WHO ARE WE?” 


From the Newsletter of the Tennessee Library 
Association Trustees and Friends of Libraries 
Section, come these two fine statements of the 
role and responsibility of library trustees, writ- 
ten by Mrs. R. H. Voorhees, Hurricane Mills, 
and Mrs. Samuel Miller, Columbia. 

“Who are we? We are the legally appointed, 
or in some states elected, lay people in whose 
trust has been placed the responsibility of pro- 
moting and maintaining the great institution of 
public libraries. We are from all walks of life 
and truly representative of the people we serve. 
We are judges, educators, leaders of industry, 
housewives, shopkeepers, church people, law- 
yers, business executives, civic leaders, club 
women, and local government officials, all with 
a dedication to the purpose of providing more 
and better library service to all the people.” 

“What you can do for libraries is to join the 
state and national trustees’ organizations in 
order to strengthen them, for only a strong 
trustee’s organization can provide guidance, in- 
fluence local libraries to provide better serv- 
ices, secure better financial support and better 
legislation for our free university—the public 
library. This AALT membership drive is aimed 
at individuals because people are needed to ex- 
tend and improve library service. The members 
of a library board are like the board of directors 
of a corporation, but, whereas the end product 
of any business is a specific item made for a 
limited group of people and usually requires 
a monetary profit, the end product of a library 
board is free books and services to every indi- 
vidual in the country. The trust given us by 
the authoritative bodies which elect or appoint 
us is to see that our communities receive the 
most service from the tax dollar, and our success 
is dependent on how well we understand and co- 
operate with each other to serve the people.” 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 





FOR SALE 
BUILDING SPECIAL COLLECTIONS is one of 


our specialties. Foreign books and periodicals 
current and out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 
352, White Plains, N.Y. 

LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and 
rebind leather and cloth books for a few cents 
each. 16 oz. bottle—$3.95. Ideal for old powdery 
leather. In use by rare book departments of many 
great libraries. Liquick Leather, 543 Boylston 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES. Established 
1889. Largest and best selections anywhere. 
Please send us your list of Duplicates for Sale. 
Abrahams Magazine Service, Serials Dept., 56 E. 
13th St., New York 3. 

OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service. Spe- 
cialists in supplying out-of-print books as listed 
in all library indices (Granger; Essay & Gen. 
Lit.; Shaw; Standard; Fiction; Biography; 
Lamont; Speech; etc. ...). Want lists invited. 


23 East 4th St., New York 3. 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: New England Historic Genealogical 
Register. Volumes 33-41-42-46-49-50-52-53-62-65. 
Reply to Public Library, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


POSITIONS OPEN bord wide 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, col- 
leges, public and technical libraries, etc., CRU- 
SADE, largest magazine of educational opportu- 
nities also contains Administrative positions, 
Summer Jobs, Graduate Awards and Student Aid. 
No fees. Apply direct. Highly recommended 
since 1952. Members’ qualifications, school and 
library vacancies listed FREE. This is an im- 
portant publication for you and your library. 
l issue, $1.00; 12 issues, yearly, $5.00. NEW 
GRADUATE AWARD DIRECTORY. First com- 
pilation of Graduate Awards ever prepared for 
librarians and educators to subsidize the continua- 
tion of their education in over 320 Universities, 42 
States and 31 Foreign Countries. (Stipends $200- 
$10,000.) Complete and specific information. 
Price $2.00. CRUSADE, Dept. AL, Box 99, 
Greenpt. Sta., Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 
OPPORTUNITIES for librarians appear regu- 
larly in Library Placement Exchange; a maga- 
zine devoted exclusively to library job informa- 
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tion. Each $3.00 subscription entitles a librarian 
to one free Position Wanted listing. Blind ads 
$1.00 extra. 24 issues; nationwide coverage of 
jobs open. Write: LPE, Dept. 1, Box 172, Ben 
Franklin Sta., Wash. 4, D.C. 


east 


WANTED. Medium-sized public library in uni- 
versity town 35 minutes from New York needs 
librarian to head Children’s Department. Ad- 
vance study possible, but must be eligible for 
New Jersey Certificate, rapid growth of area 
presents real challenge. Beginning salary $4200. 
Write Librarian, Free Public Library, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. Medium-sized li- 
brary, beautiful Children’s Room, City of 43,000. 
Salary $3300-$4300 in annual increments $200. 
Exc. working conditions, congenial staff, 38-hr. 
week, 1 mo. vac. BA, BLS or MLS. Apply to: 
Miss Pauline Fancher, Director, Prendergast Li- 
brary, Jamestown, N.Y. 

WANTED CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN with 
degree or professional experience for active chil- 
dren’s room in a library serving a population of 
17,000. Village on Long Island Sound with good 
commuting, to New York City. Salary about 
$5000, 36 hr. week, Retirement, one month vaca- 
tion, civil service. Larchmont Public Library, 
Larchmont, N.Y. 

JUNIOR LIBRARIANS. College graduation 
plus Master’s in Library Science. Salary $4704- 
$9664. No experience necessary. Credit on salary 
scale for experience. General public service 
work. Suburban community of 30,000, thirty 
miles from N.Y.C. Interviews at ALA Confer- 
ence. Write: Orrin B. Dow, Director, Farming- 
dale Public Library, Farmingdale L.I., N.Y. 

LIBRARIAN for new elementary school in 
progressive system. Assistance of full time clerk. 
Attractive residential community on Long Island 
Sound, 35 miles from New York City. Salary 
scale, pension, Social Security, Beginning salary 
for 5th year $4464. Write to Head Librarian, 
Greenwich Library, Greenwich, Conn. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN in suburban res- 
idential community of 16,000 near New York 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line. ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 


voucher forms are required for billing, 
please send them at the time advertise- 
ments are submitted for insertion. 
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City. Starting salary $4000, more if experienced. 
Civil Service benefits, pension, month’s vacation. 
Reply to: The Director, Free Public Library, 
Millburn, N.J. 

OPENING for male assistant librarian in engi- 
neering college. First library degree but no 
experience required. Salary from $4500. Liberal 
vacation and social benefits. Apply: Library, 
Newark College of Engineering, Newark 2, N.J. 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR for medium sized 
library 26 miles from New York. Position open 
Sept. 1. Library degree; 4 years experience, pref- 
srably in public libraries; salary $5700-$6900. 
Write to Kenneth S. Barnes, Director, Hicksville 
Public Library, Hicksville, L.I., N.Y. 

WANTED: HEAD LIBRARIAN, Scranton 
Public Library. Staff of 30. Budget $126,000. Re- 
sently inaugurated bookmobile service. People of 
sommunity friendly, staff congenial. 5th year li- 
srary degree and experience required. Salary de- 
sends upon experience. Apply, Dr. Benjamin L. 
DuVal, 712 Linden St., Scranton, Pa. 


southeast 


HEAD LIBRARIAN for progressive county- 
sity system serving 123,000. Downtown library 
n city of 96,000; 2 branches and Bookmobile. 


staff of 22 full-time and 15 part-time. Circulation. 


380,000. Library-conscious community with ac- 
ive Friends of the Library group. Must have 
ibrary degree and administrative experience. 
Wonth vacation, sick leave, Social Security, other 
yenefits. Salary $7000 up. Position open July 1. 
Write to Leonard Shawkey, Secretary, Board of 
Jirectors, care of Huntington Public Library, 
100 Fifth Avenue, Huntington, W.Va. 
FAIRFAX. COUNTY PUBLIC LIBRARY, a 
ast-growing urban and rural county library sys- 
em in Metropolitan Washington, D.C. has Social 
Security, plus liberal County retirement plan, 
2 days sick leave, 12 days vacation leave first 
rear plus bonus day added each succeeding year, 
‘0-hour work week, partial payment of group 
lospitalization, annual increments, and excellent 
ipportunities for advancement. Due to expansion 
Í services and a resignation, the following va- 
‘ancies are listed, salaries effective July 1, 1958; 
3.5. in L.S. or M.S. in L.S. required. Apply Mrs. 
Mary K. McCulloch, Director. 
. Three Children’s Librarians I, salary $3840 
per year, in air-conditioned branches. 
. Branch Librarian II, salary $4420 per year, 
in air-conditioned branch. 
. Head Cataloger II, salary $4970 per year. 
. Assistant Cataloger II, salary $4970 per year. 
. Acquisitions Librarian III, salary $4970 per 
year. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARIAN for 
new campus training school, September 1958. 
Salary $5240. Librarian will also teach one 
course in childrens literature and supervise li- 
brary practice for seniors in library science de- 
partment. L.S. degree, some previous experience 
required. Write Joe W. Kraus, Librarian, Madi- 
son College Library, Harrisonburg, Va. 

BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN: Take over a 
brand new air-conditioned Gerstenslager “Pio- 
neer” with a clerk-driver. This one will make 
stops inside of the city-limits to supplement serv- 
ice provided by Main and six branches. Also 
Senior Assistant in Circulation. Both positions 
offer a starting salary of $4212 to $4692 depend- 
ing on applicant’s qualifications. Liberal vacation 
and sick-leave allowances, excellent pension plan, 
and fine opportunities for promotion. Minimum 
requirements: L.S. degree, four years professional 
library experience, no physical defects, under 45 
years old. For prompt reply, write—giving age, 
education, and experience—to: W. R. Henderson, 
Public Library, 101 East Adams Street, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 


midwest 
FLINT PUBLIC LIBRAR Y—New building. New 


pattern for community library service. New li- 
brary positions for an expanded system. 


Positions now available: 


Head, Business and Industry Department; Head, 
Branch Department. Each position: Under 45, 
with bachelor’s and L.S. degrees. Beginning 
salary up to $6640, depending upon experience 
and background, credit for military experience. 
Allowance for additional graduate level training. 
Annual increments. To organize and staff new 
Group Services and Business and Industry De- 
partments, to prepare for extended service when 
library moves into new building. 

First Assistants in Group Services, Children’s De- 
partments, and Branch Assistant. Each position: 
Under 45, with bachelor’s and L.S. degrees. Be- 
ginning salary up to $6210, depending upon ex- 
perience and background, credit for military ex- 
perience. Allowance for additional graduate level 
training. Annual increments. Branch assistants 
will be in charge of school-housed public library 
branches. 

Art and Music Assistant. Under 45, with bachel- 
or’s and L.S. degrees. Beginning salary up to 
$5770, depending upon experience and back- 
ground, credit for military experience. Allowance 
for additional graduate level training. Annual 
increments. All positions: 4 weeks vacation, 5 day- 
week, sick leave, Social Security and good retire- 
ment plan. New air-conditioned library, ready this 
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fall, in rapidly expanding city of 200,000. Exten- 
sive adult education community program. Library 
will be part of a new educational-cultural center, 
including art institute, little theater, and plane- 
tarium to be dedicated this summer; junior col- 
lege and Flint College of the University of 
Michigan now in operation; 2 museums and audi- 
torium to be constructed. Additional positions 
available in the near future to meet needs of ex- 
panding staff, new services. Apply: Personnel Of- 
fice, Flint Public Library, Flint, Mich. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN for public library in 
largest city in Michigan’s beautful Upper Penin- 
sula, famous for fishing and hunting. Position 
open shortly. Excellent for administrative experi- 
ence. Usual fringe benefits. Please apply to Dr. 
Vernon Gingerich, Sault Ste. Marie Public Li- 
brary. 

ACQUISITIONS LIBRARIAN, to work 20 
hours a week. B.A. and graduate L.S. degrees re- 
quired. Hourly rate $2.24-2.54 (based on full time 
salary of $4641-$5278) with 4 increments between 
(lst increment at 6 months). This is an interest- 
ing job which includes some book-selection assist- 
ance. Good working conditions, very congenial 
staff. Apply to: Miss Phyllis Pope, City Librarian, 
Pontiac City Libraries, 47 Williams St., Pontiac, 
Mich. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN: Excellent oppor- 
tunity to assume responsibility for children’s 
room, as well as develop book collection and 
children’s services. Salary $3600 to $4400 to 
start. Prefer librarian with one or two year’s ex- 
perience in children’s work. Graduate degree in 
library science necessary. Month vacation and 
other usual benefits. Apply to: Peter Bury, Li- 
brarian, Glenview Public Library, 1930 Glenview 
Road, Glenview, Ill. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for rapidly grow- 
ing department in rapidly growing city. Attrac- 
tive air-conditioned library. Library degree re- 
quired; experience preferred. 40 hour week; 
4 weeks vacation; sick leave; retirement. Write: 
Lucille Gottry, director, Public Library, Roch- 
ester, Minn. 

ADULT SERVICES AND CHILDREN’S LI- 
BRARIANS. Adult Services librarian to super- 
vise adult services in branch libraries; help se- 
lect adult books, assist with publicity and public 
relations, group discussion work and do public 
speaking. Open now. Children’s Librarian in 
charge of children’s work through bookmobile 
and branch libraries. Help select children’s books 
and related library materials. Elementary teach- 
ing experience desirable. Open June 1, 1958. L.S. 
degree and ability to drive car required. Salary 
range $4329-$4565. 40-hour work week. 1 mo. 
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vacation. Sick leave, local retirement plus Social 
Security. Blue Cross-Blue Shield available. Ap- 
ply Eudocia Stratton, Librarian, Jackson County 
Library, 1400 North West Avenue, Jackson, 
Mich. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARIAN for 
widely varied program of circulation, book talks, 
and library instruction. Professional training in 
children’s work required. Clerical assistant pro- 
vided, processing done at Main Library. Book 
and policy meetings with other school and public 
libraries. Approximately 9 weeks vacation, good 
pension system, 38-hour week. Salary $4200- 
$5800. Attractive suburban city within easy dis- 
tance of Cleveland. Apply: Mary B. Bloom, Li- 
brarian, Lakewood Public Library, Lakewood, 
Ohio. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF DES MOINES 


Positions now available: 


Supervisor of work with children; present salary 
$5196 with new range-on Nov. 1 of $5280-$6300. 
First assistants for Reference, Circulation and 
Extension; present salary $4470 with new range 
Nov. 1, $4800-$5760. Liberal fringe benefits. 
Require fifth year degree. Beginning salary de- 
pendent upon qualifications and experience. 
Apply to: Dan A. Williams, Director, Des 
Moines 9, Ja. 

GENERAL CATALOGER. New position, new 
building. September, 1958. Library School grad- 
uate. Experience desirable. Month’s vacation, 
Social Security, Blue Cross and Blue Shield, 
TIAA. Faculty status. Salary dependent upon 
qualifications. Apply to: Miss Betty Jane High- 
field, Librarian, North Park College, 3225 Foster 
Ave., Chicago 25, III. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. Library degree re- 
quired. Salary $4000. Four weeks’ vacation; sick 
leave; pension and Social Security. Write: Li- 
brarian Emma Sihler, Adrian, Michigan. 

A HEAD CATALOGUER for the Newberry 
Library, Chicago 10, Illinois. Please write to 
Stanley Pargellis, Librarian. 

ASSISTANTSHIPS, University of Illinois Li- 
brary, Urbana. June 1: Serials Cataloging assist- 
ant, $4500-$4800; September 1: Documents as- 
sistant, Commerce and Sociology Library assist- 
ant, $4500, 39 hour week, 1 month’s vacation, 
2 weeks’ annual sick leave, retirement system. 
Qualifications: graduate degree in Library Sci- 
ence, 1 or more foreign languages. Apply: Mary 
Lois Bull, Assistant University Librarian for 
Personnel. 

REMODELED CENTRAL BUILDING and 
expanding services require larger professional 
staff. General Assistant to work in various public 
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departments of central library and substitute in 
branches; Reference Assistant in Main Library 
Reference Division; Children’s Librarian for 
largest city branch. Salary scale for each of 
above $4200-$5820. Head of Children’s Library 
to plan and direct children’s work at the Main 
Library and supervise siaff of five. Salary $4920- 
$6720. Liberal vacation and other allowances 
plus outstanding in-service training program. 
Apply to Oswald H. Joerg, Public Library of 
Youngstown and Mahoning County, 305 Wick 
Avenue, Youngstown 2, Ohio. 

CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT—HEAD. Grad- 
uate of accredited library school with at least 
five years successful professional experience, 
preferably in a large city library. Challenging 
position for person with initiative and admin- 
istrative ability. Supervises children’s work in all 
branch libraries. Write to Librarian, Cleveland 
Heights Public Library, Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio. , 

SPECIAL ASSISTANT to work with adults. 
Promotion to Assistant Librarian, Jan. 1, 1959. 
Min. Salary $4200. In pleasant college city of 
12,000. Social Security, 1 mo. vacation, sick 
leave, 40-hr. wk. Apply Librarian, Albion Pub- 
lic Library, Albion, Mich. 

BRANCH LIBRARIAN: Neighborhood branch 
serving Negro community. Book selection, story 
telling book talks, general promotional activities. 
Social Security and Pension, Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield, 20 days vacation, nine holidays, 12 days 
sick leave annually, cumulative to 60 days in five 
years. 

4 year degree including minimum library science 
$4000-$4480. 

L.S. degree $4600-$5200. 

Apply: Alta Parks, Assistant Director, Gary 
Public Library, Gary, Ind. 

OAK PARK PUBLIC LIBRARY. Three posi- 
tions for qualified, experienced librarians. Pleas- 
ant suburban environment yet convenient to met- 
ropolitan Chicago. Month vacation, Illinois mun- 
icipal retirement plus Social Security. Apply to 
Lester L. Stoffel, head librarian, Public Library, 
Oak Park, Ill. 

Assistant Librarian, $5600-$6400. Duties include 
adult book selection, publicity, branch super- 
vision, planning. Some supervisory experience 
desirable. 

Branch Librarian, $5200-$6000. Continue leader- 
ship in active branch with outstanding record 
of community service. 

Reference Librarian, $5200-$6000. Department 
head at Main Library. Initiative, background 
and knowledge of reference tools as important 
as experience. 


HEAD LIBRARIAN—Granite City, Hlinois, 
Public Library. Ten miles from St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. Community of approximately 35,000 and 
growing rapidly. Present head librarian retiring 
after 41 years of library service to this com- 
munity. Outlying area served by Bookmobile. 
Attractive air-conditioned library building with 
staff of five assistants. Salary $5200-$6000 with 
possibility of increases. Sick leave, vacation, 
State Retirement Plan. Write (Miss) Hetty Pick, 
3140 Wayne Avenue, Granite City, III. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS—REFERENCE 
LIBRARIAN. In a Detroit suburb of 130,000. 
Challenging position for one with ALA qualifica- 
tions. Good promotional advantages. Salary up 
to $5540 per yr. Write to Personnel Department, 
City Hall, Dearborn, Mich. 


southwest 
ASSISTANT HEAD OF ADULT SERVICES: 


Staff of ten readers advisors. Community contact 
work through talks, book reviews and an exten- 
sive bookmobile service. Modern, model, air- 
conditioned building housing a progressive pro- 
gram. Excellent professional working conditions. 
L.S. degree. Salary open. Apply: Horace S. 
Moses, Topeka Public Library, Topeka, Kan. 

RATON, N.M.——Head Librarian for 15,000 vol- 
ume public library. Degree or State Certif. Mod- 
ern 3-rm. apt., completely furnished, and utilities, 
plus $3700 per year. 35 hr. week. Retirement, sick 
leave, hospital benefits. Staff—one assistant. Åp- 
ply: City Manager, Raton, N.M. 


mountain plains 


HEAD LIBRARIAN. Friendly Western Nebras- 
ka community of 17,000. Library school degree 
and experience required. Staff of 6. Book collec- 
tion, 35,000. Social Security. 3 weeks vacation. 
Sick leave. Salary $4800-$5100. Challenging op- 
portunity for right person. Inquire: Miss Nell 
Hartman, President, Board of Trustees, North 
Platte (Neb.) Public Library. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN in charge of city 
bookmobile. MSLS. Salary $3700-$4000. 40-hour 
week; 22 working days vacation; sick leave; So- 
cial Security. Progressive library in University 
town of 30,000. Opportunity to make your own 
job. Apply to Librarian, Public Library, Grand 
Forks, N. Dak. 


pacific northwest 


WANTED: CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN to 
promote children’s reading through Children’s 
Room and two Bookmobiles. Must expect to take 
part in community activities relating to children 
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and their needs. Salary depending on training 
and experience. Position open September I, 
1958. Social Security, Municipal Retirement, 
month’s vacation, hospitalization. Librarian, 
Parmly Billings Memorial Library, Billings, 
Mont. 

CITY OF ALBANY, OREGON. City Librar- 
ian. ($375-$455). Professional and administra- 
tive work in directing the operation of a Public 
Library in a City of 12,800 population. Must be 
a Library School graduate and have experience 
in library work. Apply City Manager or Chair- 
man, Library Board, P.O. Box 490, Albany, Ore. 

A NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY has ex- 
cellent opportunity for an assistant librarian to 
head up public services, coordinate library activ- 
ities, undertake special studies and surveys to- 
wards the improvement of services, develop pub- 
lic relations programs and assist librarian in 
general operations. Good beginning salary; one 
month vacation; new, beautiful, highly func- 
tional, air-conditioned library building; ideal 
surroundings. Varied experience, administrative 
ability and professional competence desired. 
B-156. 

MEDFORD, in the lovely Rogue River Valley 
of southern Oregon, will welcome to the staff of 
its public and county library two professional 
assistants, a reference and a children’s librarian. 
Friendly community, mild climate, perpetually 
green countryside half-way between Portland 
and San Francisco. Spacious, modern building, 
cordial staff. $4500-$5000, 4 weeks vacation, 
12 days sick leave, five-day week, retirement plus 
Social Security. Applicants who have not quite 
completed certificates will be considered. Apply: 
Miss Helen E. Webster, Librarian. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN. Challenging position in 
library serving large rural county through state- 
owned bookmobile, stations, school collections, 
mail service, headquarters and two community 
libraries. Living expenses reasonable. Climate 
sunny. Salary dependent upon experience. Send 
inquiry to: Chairman, Library board, Malheur 
County Library, Ontario, Ore. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN position open. Du- 
ties would include supervision of audio-visual 
services on the campus. Salary approximately 
$4800, depending upon qualifications. Apply to 
Librarian, Lewis & Clark College Library, Port- 
land, Ore. 


far west 


HEAD, Boys’ and Girls’ Library: Alhambra 
Public Library, Alhambra, California. Required: 
Accredited library school graduation, four years 
appropriate experience including one year suc- 
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cessful supervising. Salary: $5238-$5952, vaca- 
tion, sick leave, retirement, part-paid hospital 
and medical benefits. Attractive Boys’ and Girls’ 
Library, with fireplace. Southern California liv- 
ing. Apply: George F. Farrier, Chief Librarian. 
Will hold interviews during ALA in San Fran- 
cisco, July 13-19, 1958. 

LIBRARIAN I, two positions: one in Adult 
Reference Department; one in Boys’ and Girls’ 
Library, Alhambra Public Library, Alhambra, 
Calif. Required: accredited library school gradu- 
ation. Salary: $4272-$5238, vacation, sick leave, 
retirement, part-paid hospital and medical bene- 
fits. Southern California living. Apply: George 
F. Farrier, Chief Librarian. Will hold interviews 
during ALA in San Francisco, July 13-19, 1958. 

SAN DIEGO offers California living and pro- 
fessional opportunity to trained Librarians. Cur- 
rent vacancies in bookmobile service. Salary $360 
to $438 a month. Employee benefits include 
3 weeks vacation, promotional opportunities, re- 
tirement plan and Social Security coverage, sick 
leave, etc. Apply to Miss Fowler, Room 453, 
Civic Center, San Diego, Calif. 

LIBRARIAN-—-$395 month. $417 after 
6 months. Annual increments to $489. Three 
weeks vacation. Staff of 2 full time assistants 
plus several part-time. In city of La Habra— 
17,000 population. Attractive Library building. 
Must have a Bachelor’s Degree from an ac- 
credited college plus a degree in library science 
from a recognized school of library science and 
one year of professional experience. Information 
and applications at Orange County Personnel 


Office, 801-C North Broadway, Santa Ana, Calif. 


hawaii 
DOES HAWAII APPEAL TO YOU as a place 
to live and work? Would you like to join the 
hundred or so professional librarians who have 
found a satisfying career at the Crossroads of 
the Pacific? We have openings for a Supervising 
Bookmobile Librarian; Fine Arts Assistant. Sal- 
ary up to $5532. Accredited Library School re- 
quired, 45 or under. Month vacation, sick leave, 
retirement plus Social Security. Write, enclosing 
photo, to Librarian, Library of Hawaii, Honolulu 
13, Hawaii. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


LIBRARY DIRECTOR. Woman. Broad experi- 
ence. Desires to change by October first. Pro- 
fessional certificate. B-96-W. 
COLLEGE-UNIVERSITY HEADSHIP or As- 
sistant Headship. Man, 53, married, Ph.D. lan- 
guages, MLS, 4 years’ college library adminis- 
trator, 14 years’ teaching, extensive foreign 
travel, study. Prefers East or South. B-92-W. 
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-TAKE THE WORK OUT OF 
| LIBRARY PLANNING 


- 


Whether you’re planning a new library 

or expanding and reorganizing an existing one, 
you can put all your problems in the lap 

of Globe-Wernicke’s competent Library Planning 
Staff. By doing this, you not only get the 

free service of trained specialists, but 

you also obtain the highest quality library 
equipment available today. 

Consult Globe-Wernicke’s Library Engineering 
Staff for personal service or write Dept. Q-9 
for literature containing complete 

information on bookstacks, study carrels, and 
associated library equipment. 





Globe-Wernicke 
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THE WISDOM LIBRARY 


A DIVISION OF PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 


A new paper back series featuring the work of the world’s greatest thinkers: 


TAHE CREATIVE MIND sic sagesnein eens seeks Henri Bergson ........ 1.65 
POCKET ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MUSIC .......... H. Dexter & R. Tobin .. 1.45 
ESSAYS IN SCIENCE i suesevsvaiwesareveosw eeu Albert Einstein ........ 95 
OUT OF MY LATER YEARS ............0-005+ Albert Einstein ........ 1.45 
TREASURY OF SUPERSTITIONS ............4. Claudia de Lys ........ 1.65 
DICTIONARY OF MATHEMATICS ............ C. H. McDowell ....... 1.45 
DICTIONARY OF FOREIGN WORDS .......... Maxim Newmark ...... 1.65 
THE WISDOM OF THE KABBALAH ............ Intro. by Dagobert Runes 1.65 
UNDERSTANDING HISTORY ..........002 200. Bertrand Russell ....... 95 
EXISTENTIALISM AND HUMAN EMOTIONS . .Jean-Paul Sartre ....... 95 $ 
LITERARY ESSAYS icssicussp tae eetawee ese Jean-Paul Sartre ....... 95 
BUDDHISM & ZEN § 6c8. 664.5 68 SFE AGA wees Senzaki & McCandless... = .95 
THE ART OF PAINTING ....... 002. e cece eens Leonardo da Vinci ..... 1.65 
, SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY ........-.000 000s Alfred North Whitehead 1.65 
CHAMBER OF LOVE ..icec cea cece bees ce wees ees Giovanni Boccaccio .... 95 
MATHEMATICAL TABLES & FORMULAE ..... F. J; Canmi ea es eed 95 
THE PROCESSION 3.2 660-5664) wad ewan es Khalil Gibran ......... 95 
FAUST (a new translation) .......... 000 c ese eenee Wolfgang von Goethe .. 1.65 
DICTIONARY OF PSYCHOLOGY ............5. P. L. Harriman ........ 1.65 
MATHEMATICS FOR THE LAYMAN .......... T. H. Ward Hill....... 1.65 
THE PRESERVATION OF YOUTH ............. Moses Maimonides .... = .95 
THE WILL TO DOUBT eda s idee eased ceae ids Bertrand Russell ....... 925 
DICTIONARY OF EUROPEAN ART ........... Emerich Schaffran ..... 1.65 
THE BOOK OF GOD oat daasie scene eeieeyavarss Baruch Spinoza ........ 1.45 
SHORT DICTIONARY OF CATHOLICISM ..... C. H. Bowden ......... 95 
FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS .......0.. 2c cece eee John Bartlett .......... 1.45 
(facsimile of first edition) 
THE WORLD OF DREAMS ..... 2.0.0... 2 cee eee Henri Bergson ........ 95 
DICTIONARY OF PSYCHOANALYSIS ......... Sigmund Freud ........ 1.45 
THE AMERICAN WAY ..........0.00 cece cece Franklin Delano Roosevelt  .95 
THE GOOD CITIZEN’S ALPHABET ........... Bertrand Russell ....... 95 
DICTIONARY OF OBSOLETE ENGLISH ....... Richard C. Trench ..... 1.45 


(THESE TITLES ALSO AVAILABLE IN CLOTH BINDING, $1.00 ADDITIONAL PER BOOK.) 


The Wisdom Library is a division of 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 
15 East 40th St., Dept. A-225, New York 16, N.Y. 
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SEPTEMBER COVER 


Dorothy J. Phelps, territorial li- 
brarian of Alaska, and Wayne M. 
Hartwell, librarian of F. E. 
Compton and Company, met in 
the exhibit area of the San Fran- 
cisco Conference and are shown 
checking the article on Alaska in 
Compton’s Encyclopedia. Mr. 
Hartwell’s grave expression prob- 
ably reflects the mood of all en- 
cyclopedia publishers, faced with 
the tremendous task of revision 
which the addition of Alaska as 
the 49th state will entail. — 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to li- 
brarians and those interested in 
the library world. Its authors’ 
opinions should be regarded as 
their own unless ALA endorse- 
ment is noted. 


Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


The ALA Bulletin is partially in- 
dexed in Education Index and 
Library Literature. A microfilm 


edition is available from Univer. 
sity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Recording for the Blind, Inc., a non-profit or- 
ganization with headquarters in New York City, 
is developing an 81% rpm record player and re- 
cordings which will give the nation’s blind 
readers handier “talking books” and up to ten 
times as many as they now have by reducing the 
production cost per book. The research project, 
which is being carried out for the Library of 
Congress, will cost $20,000 and calls for the pro- 
duction of prototypes of the record player and 
sets of 844 rpm records of three books. Columbia 
Broadcasting System Laboratories, which pio- 
neered in the development of the 3344 rpm com- 
mercial recording, will carry out the engineering 
phases of the project. Peter Goldmark, president 
of CBS Laboratories and prime mover in the 
development of the LP record, demonstrated a 
model of the projected 844 rpm record player 
at the Library of Congress on June 19. | 


* 


The Library of Congress has received a grant of 
$55,000 from the Council on Library Resources 
for a one-year pilot demonstration of “cataloging 


in source.” ALA is supporting the demonstration 
through the Resources and Technical Services 
Division, and the book publishing industry is co- 
operating. Essentially this is a plan for librar- 
ians to catalog books before publication so that 
publishers may print cataloging information in 
the books themselves. If the demonstration shows 
that the system can work, the nation’s readers 
in future years may open their books to find 
the contents of a library catalog card printed 
inside. The plan offers the promise of substantial 
savings in library cataloging costs. 


* 


The Council on Library Resources has also made 
a grant to the United States Book Exchange for 
a survey of its operations. As Laurence J. Kipp 
pointed out in his article on page 508 of the July- 
August ALA Bulletin, the USBE must shortly 
_ find space outside the Library of Congress, which 


‘has housed it rent-free for ten years. The pro- 
“spective increase in expenses, plus the fact that 
_1958 marks the end of a decade of USBE opera- 


, tions, makes this a particularly appropriate time 
to review its services and methods and to in- 
vestigate possible avenues of improvement. The 
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PREFERENCE 


The widespread preference among 
library extension departments for 
Gerstenslager Bookmobiles is based 
on appearance, comfortable accom- 
modations for the book-borrowing 
public, and economy in body mainte- - 
nance. New materials and construc- 
tion methods including the use of 
steel or aluminum in various combina- 
tions now accentuate these advan- 
tages in bookmobiles for all types of 
libraries—urban, suburban, or rural. If 
you are planning a new bookmobile 
write, wire, or phone for detailed in- 
formation. - | 
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Council on Library Resources has made a grant 
of $16,131 for this purpose, and Edwin Williams 
of the Harvard University Library will conduct 
the survey, beginning his investigations on Sep- 
tember 29. 

* 


Public libraries may now import sound record- 
ings, slides, and transparencies duty-free, on the 
same basis as books. Robert Vosper of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas Library reports that thanks to 
the Senate Finance Committee (Byrd of Virginia, 
chairman, and Carlson of Kansas, acting in be- 
half of the Association of Research Libraries) a 
bill intended originally only for educational radio 
and television stations was amended in the in- 
terest of public libraries. By Public Law 85-458, 
Paragraph 1631 of the Tariff Act of 1930 has 
been amended to make this possible. 


* 


Latest news on the North Carolina recruitment 
program (see the editorial in the July-August 
issue) is that the executive board of the North 
Carolina Library Association has established a 
Special Coordinating Committee on Recruitment 
for Librarianship as a Profession for a three- 
year period and has authorized expenditure of 
$1000 for support of its activities. The newly 
authorized committee will bear the chief burden 
of formulating the program and establishing 
policies and procedures for carrying it into 
effect. The NCLA executive board action refers 
to the program as the “ALA-NCLA Recruitment 
Project”—apparently this is to be its official 
title. 
* 


United Nations Week will be observed October 
19-25 this year. The American Association for 
the United Nations (345 E. 46th St., New York), 
sponsor of the week, urges libraries to partici- 
pate and offers two helpful publications, a 20- 
page pamphlet, “What Can You Do for United 
Nations Week,” and a new list of publications 
including UN Week materials. 


* 


An annotated bibliography of John Boynton 
Kaiser’s writings has been published by the 
Newark (N.J.) Public Library on the occasion 
of his retirement, July 3. The bibliography lists 
156 published items, plus ephemera and manu- 
scripts, in its 32 pages. Most of Mr. Kaiser’s 
writing is obviously the by-product of a busy 
career as library administrator, teacher, and 
philatelist. The fact that his published bibliog- 
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raphy is so extensive is in itself an indication of 
his professional stature, and no more appropri- 
ate way of calling attention to his total achieve- 
ment at the time of his retirement could be 
imagined. 

* 


“We are used to discussions of American books 
abroad in the context of commerce, culture, or 
politics, according to the special point of view 
of the observer. But there has been relatively 
little public comment on the moral responsibility 
of the American book industry to the rest of the 
world and to our national self-respect. That is 
what I propose examining here, though I am ill 
suited for the profession of preacher, and I cer- 
tainly have no license for instructing my betters 
in ethical conduct. It may be useful, however, 
at least to find where the issues of moral re- 
sponsibility lie, even if we cannot agree on what 
to do about them.”—So begins “American Books 
in the Non-Western World: Some Moral Issues,” 
by Datus C. Smith, Jr., president of Franklin 
Publications. It is the eighteenth of the R. R. 
Bowker Memorial Lectures and is a most vigor- 
ous and stimulating twenty-five cents worth of 
moralizing. Available from the New York Public 
Library. 


WATCH FOR OUR OCTOBER AD 


We Need Room for Our New Binders 


ACT NOW! AS LONG AS THEY LAST ALL 
MARADOR Challenger #122 and #124 and Penny 
Pincher #130 binders now in stock are offered at a 
DISCOUNT OF 25% from our list prices of June 
1, 1956. THIS DOES NOT INCLUDE THE 
REGAL #110. 


These are all new binders that have never been used 
nor sold. 


Stock is limited and orders will be filled as they are 
received. As our inventory decreases it will be neces- 
sary to mix colors of spines and backs to complete 
the orders. COLORS: BROWN, GREEN OR RED, 


ORDER NOW AND SAVE 


WATCH FOR OUR OCTOBER AD 
MARADOR CORPORATION 


1722 Glendale Bivd.,, Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


NEW COUNCIL MEMBERS 


An announcement was made July 14 at San 
Francisco of the election of 24 new Council 
members for the 1958-1962 term. New mem- 
bers are: 

Lester E. ASHEIM, dean, Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago; MARGARET W. 
AYRAULT, chief cataloger, University of Michi- 
gan Library; RoBERTA BOWLER, assistant city 
librarian, Los Angeles Public Library; Wir- 
LIAM S. BupINGTON, associate librarian, John 
Crerar Library, Chicago; Sister M. CLAUDIA, 
librarian, Marygrove College Library, De- 
roit; MILDRED ANNE CLINE, head, general 
reading department, Library Association, 
Portland, Ore.; BENJAMIN A. CUSTER, editor, 
Dewey Decimal Classification, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D.C.; Dorormy R. Cur- 
LER, consultant, Washington State Library, 
Olympia. 

Joun M. Dawson, assistant director, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Libraries; Grace W. GIL- 
MAN, head librarian, Lincoln Library, Spring- 
field, Ill.; Mrs. Exvizasera H. Hucuey, li- 
brarian, North Carolina State Library, Ra- 
leigh; Heren D. Hurcuinson, deputy direc- 


tor, Philadelphia Free Library. 

Rosert E. Kincery, chief, preparations di- 
vision, New York Public Library; LAURENCE 
J. Kipp, assistant librarian, Baker Library, 
Graduate School of Business Administration 
Library, Harvard University; ARTHUR M. Mc- 
ANALLY, director, School of Library Science 
and University of Oklahoma Libraries; JEAN 
H. McFar.anp, librarian, Vassar College Li- 
brary; Newron F. McKeon, Jr., director, Am- 
herst (Mass.) College Library; Myriam E. 
PETERSON, director, Division of Libraries, 
Chicago Board of Education. 

THELMA Ret, chief librarian, City Schools 
Library, San Diego; Mrs. Eurak S. Ross, 
director, Work with Children, Cincinnati Pub- 
lic Library; Miss Vernon Ross, director, Li- 
brary School, McGill University, Montreal, 
Que.; Donatp E. THompson, librarian, Wa- 
bash College Library, Crawfordsville, Ind.; 
SARAH L. WALLACE, administrative assistant 
in charge of public relations and research, 
Minneapolis Public Library; and ELIZABETH 
A. WINDSOR, head, reference department, Iowa 
State College Library. 
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Mas 
Aaumpilen College Library, Worces- 


ter, Mass, 


Avco Manufacturing Company, Lawr- 


ence, Mass. 


Booth & Dimock Memorial Library, 


South Coventry, Conn. 


Bridgewater State Teachers College 


Library, Bridgewater, Mass. 


Buck Library, Portland, Conn. 
ey Memorial Library, Lexington, 


Mas 
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ass. 
East Hartford Public Library, East 


Hartford, Conn. 


faea University Library, Fairfield, 
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This vote of confidence is 
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Medford Public Library, East Branch, 
Medford, Mass. 

Medford Public Library, South Branch, 
Medford, Mass. 

Merriam Public Library, Auburn, Mass. 

Milton Public prio Milton, Mass. 

New Haven Jew Center, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Ni hok Je Junior College Library, Dud- 
ey, M 

Pine Manor Junior College Library, 
Wellesley, Mass. 
Richard Salter Storrs Library, Long- 
meadow, Mass, 
Rogers High School, 
Sage Library, Wellesley College, 
Wellesley, Mass, 

St. Bernard's High School, New Lon- 
don, Conn. 

*St. Stanislaus Novitiate { Shadow- 
brook}, Lenox, Mass. 

Salisbury Publie Library, Salisbury, 
Mass. 

*University of New Hampshire Li- 
brary, Durham, New Hampshire. 
*University of Massachusetts Library, 

Amherst, Mass. 
Wellesley College Library, Wellesley, 
Mass. 


Newport, R. I, 


worthy of your serious 
consider shelving. 
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A Letter to American Poets and Libraries 


In the past few months I have received requests 
from several of the great American libraries, in- 
cluding the Library of Congress, to present to 
them my manuscripts, letters, and similar literary 
property. Many contributors to Poetry will have 
received similar requests. The libraries of this 
country are engaged in a competition to build 
up manuscript collections of contemporary au- 
thors without having to pay for them. 
American libraries are among the richest insti- 
tutions in the country, and it is their business to 
purchase materials for the use of readers and 
scholars. Why they make a distinction between 
published work, which they pay for, and manu- 
script, which they seem to feel entitled to, is 
hard to determine. The writer, and especially the 
poet, has no other property of any financial] value, 
aside from his published books, except the paper 
he has written on. As everyone is aware, a writer 
of reputation is sometimes able to sell his manu- 
scripts to collectors for hard cash. The writer 
obviously deserves whatever remuneration he can 
get for this material. American libraries are de- 


voted to service, and it is incredible that they 
should engage in such high-handed practices as 
this. I have worked in many libraries in a pro- 
fessional capacity, and have always been deeply 
impressed by the integrity and disinterestedness 
of these organizations. The one exception to 
their sense of honor seems to be in the practice 
of filching the writing of living authors. I believe 
that the libraries are not aware of the disservice 
they are doing to our writers, and I am writing 
this letter for the purpose of calling attention 
to this abuse. 

May I give one example of the unfortunate re- 
sults of this policy of libraries. The bulk of 
Dylan Thomas’ manuscripts were donated to an 
American library at a time when Thomas be- 
lieved they were worthless. A few years later, 
when Thomas was in desperate financial straits 
and when his reputation had' grown, these manu- 
scripts would have solved his terrible financial 


difficulties, perhaps permanently. For American 


libraries to speculate in the personal property of 
authors seems completely out of character with 
the aims and ideals of these great institutions. 

I suggest to American poets that they refuse 
to donate their manuscripts without adequate 
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payment, and that they register a protest to any 
library engaged in this unfortunate practice. 
American Library Association, please copy. 
KARL SHAPIRO 


A Librarian Replies ` 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


Washington 25, D.C. 
Dear Karl: 


Because, in expressing your general displeas- 
ure, you have singled out the Library of Congress 
for rebuke, it falls to me to protest the aberrant, 
unfortunate, and harmful charges contained in 
your open letter of April 11. You accuse Ameri- 
can libraries of the “practice of filching the writ- 
ing of living authors.” You sustain your indigna- 
tion by munificently ascribing to them vast fi- 
nancial reserves which they simply do not pos- 
sess. If the sweeping indictment were only par- 
tially true, it would justify your impression of a 
betrayal of “their sense of honor.” But actually, 
it is altogether factitious. What, then, are the 
facts? 

To particularize, it would be necessary to go 
far beyond the space allowed me but, generally 
speaking, the facts are that American libraries 
(the Library of Congress among them), in obedi- 
ence to their duty to scholarship, contend with 


one another in extending the most cordial and 
realistic hospitality to the manuscripts and other 
papers of those men and women who variously 
contribute to the cultural and intellectual life of 
our time. The invitations by their issuance imply 
an acknowledgment of value and distinction. 
They may be freely accepted or freely declined. 
No devious pressures are brought to bear; there 
is no duplicity, no misrepresentation, no stealth, 
no miserliness, certainly no picking of pockets. 
If an author can find a private or public pur- 
chaser for his material, libraries with exemplary 
patience will invariably encourage him to make 
the sale. 

But in return for generosity beyond their ca- 
pacities for on-the-spot monetary remuneration, 
libraries offer donors compensations tangible and 
intangible which are not wholly disadvantageous; 
neither are they to be despised. I will not recite 
them all, but there are such considerations or in- 
ducements as the promise of permanent preser- 
vation and, conversely, protection against loss or 
dispersal; expert handling by standard tech- 
niques; restoration or repair by skilled crafts- 
men; service by qualified specialists; a lighten- 
ing of the tax burdens; congenial surroundings; 
critical recognition; attraction to enquiry; and 
the assurance of an appropriate and enlivened 
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memorial. Obviously, in seeking and receiving a 
collection of manuscripts, a library assumes 


grave responsibilities and commits itself to per- 


sisting expenditures. . 

You cite the example of Dylan Thomas whose 
manuscripts “were donated to an American li- 
brary at a time when Thomas believed they were 
worthless.” At least you must absolve the per- 
spicacious repository (which is not, I’m sorry to 
say, the Library of Congress) of any such egre- 
gious failure of judgment. Ours, moreover, is 
a peripatetic society, of which, until recently, 
Mr. Thomas was a part. Is it reasonable to sup- 
pose that the manuscripts would have been as 
safe in his hands, or even that they would have 
survived to resolve his later financial difficulties? 
I think not. 

Faithfully yours, 
Davin C. Mearns, chief 
Manuscript Division 


“The Useful Atom" 


The Museum Division, Oak Ridge Institute of 
Nuclear Studies, operates a number of educa- 
tional and informational exhibits for the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission. Three ex- 
hibits, entitled “The Useful Atom,” are being 
allocated for a program in which they are made 
available free of charge for showings in libraries 
throughout the United States. 
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The exhibit is quite flexible in arrangement 
and is easily set up and taken down by two 
unskilled laborers. The laborers would be pro- 
vided by each library; but since the exhibits 
are designed for easy assembly, this should 
present no difficulty. 

WENDELL H. RUSSELL 
American Museum of Atomic Energy 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee ' 
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. 1419 FAULK ROAD 
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PI buy what Frederic D. Weinstein said in the 
July-August issue of the ALA Bulletin. His 
“Book Selection in the Sciences” is a thoughtful 
excursion into a librarian’s no man’s land, and 
I thank him for the trip. 
Jerome Gusaman, librarian 
Salina (Kan.) Public Library 


Why does Frederic Weinstein limit public rela- 
tions to an identification with circulation sta- 
tistics (“Book Selection in the Sciences,” Joy 
August ALA Bulletin) ? 
I would just as readily place the emphasis on 
quality of service interpreted for patrons of 
varying needs and intentions. In an academic 
library this might include bibliographic as- 
sistance, service to research, within or outside the 
immediate community and work with the instruc- 
tional staff to develop resources in accordance 
with the teaching program and with research 
needs. 
ERVIN EATENSON, science librarian 
San Jose, Calif., State College 


When Mr. Weinstein deplored “a desperate, 
consuming quest for a public with which to have 
relations” he was not writing about library pub- 
lic relations programs per se. His emphasis, like 
Mr. Eatenson’s, is on quality of service, and to at 
least one reader the area of their disagreement is 
small indeed.—Eb. 


Following the publication of my paper, “Ten 
Years of Fulbright Librarians,” in the June 
issue of the ALA Bulletin, the existence of a 
small group of Fulbright librarians whose names 
were not listed in the article has been brought 
to my attention. 

The Committee on International Exchange of 
Persons of the Conference Board of Associated 
Research Councils, on whose activities I re- 
ported, make the awards for lecturing and inde- 
pendent research. The Institute of International 
Education, 1 East 67th Street, New York 21, has 
made six awards to librarians in a student ca- 
pacity. The awardees and their subject fields 
follow: 


Lewis A. Bilancio—Library Science—Italy—~ 
1949-50, 1950-51 
Frances Ann Bold—~-Conservation and Repair 
of Books—England—1956-57 
Betty Kinard—Library Science and History of 
the Theater—Italy-—1953-54 
Frances D. Loften—Library Science—Eng- 
land——1953-54 t 
Rebecca L. Taggard—-Scientific and Technical 
Libraries—Norway-—1955-56 
Stewart E. Wilensky—-Film Libraries—Austria 
— 1954-55 
Scorr Apams, librarian 
National Institutes of Health 
Bethesda, Maryland 


Select Titles from McClurg's T 


Classified List of 
JUVENILE and TEEN AGE E BOOKS 


This catalog is devoted entirely to Juvenil and 
Teen Age publications ọf 1958 .°.~: those already 
published and those scheduled for fall ahd winter.. 


The titles are classified . 


« there's, S, an authdr-title a 


index and an index to adveitisers.. eae, “pall designed: 
for easy selection of "in demand" “Hles for your 
young readers. Write today for your free catalog! 


wm” tet 


|A.C.McCLURG & Co. Whoksale Cookictlerdt 


333 EAST 
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Now...6 Exciting Career- Building Books for 
Boys 11 to 17... The “There's Adventure” Series 


% Accurately describe requirements 
and opportunities in each career- 
field...include aptitude tests 


Which way shall a young man go in his life’s 
work? How can we guide him in his quest fora 
career which makes the most of his ralents and 
brings him closest to his goals in life? - 
“THERE'S ADVENTURE” Books are the long: 
needed guide posts boys 11 to 17 can follow, to 
discover for themselves the opportunities and 
preparatory requirements for varied careers. 
Launched only last year, the “THERE'S ADVEN- 
TURE” Series has won the praise of juvenile 


x% Brilliantly narrated in thrilling 
Adventure-Fiction style...to hold 
young readers spellbound 


book reviewers, educators, leaders in the career- 
fields, as well as young readers. Bookstores re- 
order time and again, Libraries order duplicate 
copies to meet the increased circulation demand. 

Now there are 6 “THERE'S ADVENTURE” Books 
in the series ., . each describing a career-field 

. and more of these need-fulfilling books are 
on the way. Now available: CHEMISTRY, ELEC- 
TRONICS, ATOMIC ENERGY, ROCKETS, METEOR- 
OLOGY and CIVIL ENGINEERING, 


Fach Book $4295 


CAREER. Order Now for Christmas Reading... 
PORULADT eat from your Jobber... or from Publisher... 


MECHANICS}. Pa 
| BOOKS POPULAR MECHANICS PRESS 


a IN CANADA: THOS. ALLEN, LTD., TORONTO, ONTARIO 


200 EAST ONTARIO STREET, CHICAGO 11, 
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“Career Guidance: A Key to Recruiting” 
I have just been reading the July-August 1958 
issue of the ALA Bulletin, and I am delighted to 
find in it the substance of the talk on guidance 
which Dr. John H. Cornehlsen made last year at 
the Kansas City Conference. I was very favorably 
impressed with Dr. Cornehlsen’s paper, and I am 
pleased to see it get the wide leadership which 
publication in the ALA Bulletin will bring it. 
Mrs. FLORINNELL F. Morton, president 
ALA Library Education Division 


We agree wholeheartedly and are sorry that pub- 
lication was delayed so long.—Ep. 





CANADIAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE 


The Thirteenth Annual Conference of the Ca- 
nadian Library Association—Association Cana- 
dienne des Bibliothéques was held in Quebec 
City June 14-19, 

Since the conference coincided with the open- 
ing celebrations of the 350th anniversary of the 
founding of Quebec City by Samuel de Cham- 
plain the conference committee planned its pro- 
grams, publicity, book fair, and banquet as a 
salute to Champlain, the writer and the reader. 

The general conference theme, Liaison with 


Other Associations with Mutual Interests, was 
rather broadly interpreted to mean the role of 
libraries in communicating ideas and spreading 
knowledge through books, films, radio and TV, 
magazines, and newspapers. Guest speakers and 
consultants included Harold Lancour, Andrew 
Osborn, Mary V. Gaver, Jean Buchesi, Roger 
Lemelin, Pierre Berton, Paul Buissoneau, E. A. 
Corbett, and Mrs. Isabel Wilson. 

Workshops on films, library education, and 
education of school librarians were held as part 
of the conference. The film workshop met in Ville 
St. Laurent at the National Film Board, with 
board experts in many fields as consultants, pro- 
viding workshop participants with an opportu- 
nity to see this remarkable building and to view 
some of the newest films and filmstrips with per- 
sonal introductions by their producers. The 
workshops on library education and education 
for school librarians were held at the Chateau 
Frontenac in Quebec. Harold Lancour was con- 
sultant for the former, Mary V. Gaver for the 
latter. 

A two-day documentation seminar, held in 
January at McGill University in Montreal, was 
considered a part of the association’s annual con- 
ference. Ralph Shaw was one of the speakers at 
this seminar. 





A “Must” For Your Library— 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
OF LIBRARIANSHIP 


Edited by Thomas Landau 


e A comprehensive, quick reference book covering all the aspects 


of librarianship 


e Articles and entries ranging from a few words defining a term 
to signed monographs on the more important subjects 
e Subjects edited by more than 60 specialists in the field 


e Cross references where necessary 
e Among the fields covered: 


Classification—Cataloging—Loan Methods—Documentary 
Reproduction—Library Laws—Library Furniture—Paper— 


Printing and allied subjects 


344 pages $10.00 


The World’s Leading International Booksellers 


STECHERT-HAFNER, INC. 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 


31 EAST iOTH STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
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SUCCESS IN MARRIAGE David R. Mace 


A helpful, readable handbook for people who are married or are 
planning to be married. Dr. Mace’s subjects include some major 
adjustments in marriage, such as sex, money, and in-laws; some 
difficult partners; and some problem areas. $2.95 


I BELIEVE IN GOD 
Costen J. Harrell. An inspiring, reverent examination of some plain and 
simple truths that support the belief that God. is real. $1.25 


I BELIEVE IN THE HOLY SPIRIT 


Ernest F. Scott. A brief, intelligible discussion of what one can believe 
about the Holy Spirit, and how this belief can change lives. $1.25 


| BELIEVE IN THE BIBLE 


Joseph R. Sizoo. A practical manual for understanding the significance, 
meaning, and structure of the Bible. ' $3.25 


CHRIST IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Charles M. Laymon. An important new presentation of Christology, by the 
author of The Life and Teachings of Jesus. $3.5 


SEEKING AND FINDING GOD 


Roy Pearson. Devotions for 40 days—a specific plan for an actual spiritual 
experience by people who want to take their faith seriously. 2 


GROW IN GRACE 


Adrian and Grace Paradis. 93 devotions for family worship, which can be 
adapted for use with children as young as 6. * $2 


WORSHIP SERVICES FOR JUNIOR HICHS 


Alice A. Bays. 35 complete programs for use wherever youth worships, by a 
well-known and highly respected writer in this field. ` $ 


AN ANALYTICAL PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


Willem F. Zuurdeeg. A treatment of religion on the basis of the methods 
of empirical and existentialist philosophy. $4.75 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON ANNUAL 1959 


Edited by Charles M. Laymon; Lesson Analysis by Roy L. Smith. A com- 
mentary on the International Sunday School Lessons, for adult classes, $2.95 


September 22 


NOTABLE SERMONS FROM PROTESTANT PULPITS 
Edited by Charles L. Wallis. 24 sermons, the work of 
outstanding ministers of our time, representing 
the vitality of the Protestant pulpit 
today. $2.95 
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new set price, $89.50 


Praised by Library Journal 
as “an indispensable tool for 


biblical interpretation”—and’ now 
available in complete sets at a new low price! 








Reviewing Volume 12—the last 
volume published—Library Journal 
commented, “The same high level 
established in earlier volumes has 
been maintained, and the indexes 
greatly enhance the value of the 
entire commentary . . . Recom- 
mended for large public libraries 
and for college and_ theological 
seminary libraries.” 

The Interpreter’s Bible has been 
so well received that many college 
and theological seminary libraries 
need more than one set. And as 
more and more laymen discover the 


ABINGDON PRESS 
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The Interpreter’s Bible - 


value of this great storehouse of 
biblical knowledge, public libraries 
will have more and more calls for it. 

The Interpreters Bible was 
planned and designed to be used 
as a set—and now you can get the 
complete set of twelve volumes for 
a new retail price of only $89.50! 
(Single volumes remain the same 
price—$8.75 each.) 

If you need a duplicate set—or 
if you have not yet purchased The 
Interpreters Bible—order now and 
take advantage of the new set price! 


NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 


In Canada: G. R. Welch Company, Ltd., Toronto 
In Australasia: Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne 
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eminent authority speaks on... 


THE 
BEGINNINGS OF 
CHRISTIAN ART 


Dr. Rice is Watson-Gordon professor of the history of art, Edin- 
burgh University, a position he has held since 1934. He is the 
author of a number of books and numerous articles on art, including 
Byzantine Art, published by Pelican Books. 


Here is a long-needed authoritative account of the development of 
art under the patronage of the Christian church from the beginnings until 
familiar styles were established—such styles as the Romanesque in France 
and Germany and the early Renaissance style in Italy. In the e Panne 
world, where change was slower, the story is {~~~ ee 
carried forward to about the year 1600. an i 

A noteworthy feature of The Beginnings of 
Christian Ari—one that makes it of interest to 
the specialist as well as to the general reader— 
is that it takes into consideration the many 
significant discoveries which have been made in 
the past 30 years, and the major theories and 
ideas which they have occasioned. 

The book is illustrated with 4 full-color 
plates, 72 black and white photographs, 22 line 
drawings, and end paper maps. Bibliographies 
at the end of each chapter constitute a con- 
venient guide to recent research and explora- 
tions. $7.95 
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EDITORIAL 





The ALA Bulletin is privileged to publish on its 
editorial page Len Giovannitti’s memorable state- 
ment on receiving the Liberty and Justice Book 
Award for his novel, The Prisoners of Combine D. 


It is with feelings of awe, gratitude, and pride 
that I accept this award. I am awed because so 
distinguished a panel of judges has chosen my 
book to honor; I am grateful because the award 
far exceeds my expectations for recognition; and 
I am proud because no honor could mean more 
to me than one made in the name of liberty and 
justice, 

It was from my father, an Italian poet who 
devoted his mind, his heart, and his talent to 
fighting fascism in his native land, and from my 
mother, a Russian Jew who fled the tyranny of 
the czars, that I learned, at an early age, to value 
liberty and justice. 

These were the basic values that shaped my 
thinking; these were the values I wanted to live 
by. 

As a writer working within the dimensions 
and the demands of the novel, I have tried to 
express the idea that when a decent man, in 
chains, is divested of almost all the essentials of 
life, his hope for justice, his desire for liberty 
will sustain him. 

In a camp for American prisoners of war in 
Germany, I knew such men. Though skeletonized 
by near starvation, trapped by walls of barbed 
wire, and persecuted by their Nazi guards, these 
men not only clung to life but stubbornly re- 
sisted all efforts to destroy their spirit, to divide 
their ranks, to crush their hopes. 

They endured that terrible time in their lives 
because they had known the happiness of free 
men and so could believe that happiness would 
again be theirs. Ultimately, their love of liberty 
proved stronger than the hate of their captors. 

Recently I read an article noting that a Swiss 
playwright enjoyed the comfort of writing a play 
in the peaceful surroundings of his country, un- 
touched by the catastrophes of our time. The 
article said that in such an environment a writer 
is able to develop a calm and untroubled insight 
that few other nations can afford. 

The article made me aware that in my lifetime 
I have not known the peaceful climate of that 
Swiss playwright. I was born in the harsh cli- 
mate of the infamous “Palmer Raids” following 
the First World War. I was a boy in the climate 
of the Great Depression. I was a soldier in the 
climate of the Second World War. And today, 
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Len Giovannitti 


like all of you, I am living in the tense, unc: 
climate of a world-wide cold war. 

Still, I do not envy the Swiss playwrigl 
peaceful surroundings, his untroubled in 
And I am not at all certain that, for a cr 
writer, untroubled insight has any advar 
over troubled insight. 

I do know that in the struggle of j 
against injustice, neutrality is too high a 
to pay for a peaceful countryside. 

But today, any talk of neutrality is only f 
talk-—for the age of nuclear weapons no | 
admits of neutrality among nations or a 
men. 

Once exploded, the hydrogen bomb, the 
hydrogen bomb is not neutral—it repr 
death against life. And the radioactive 
that are whirling around the earth al 
moment are not neutral; they are spreading 
particles of destruction everywhere—and 
do not stop blowing at the neutral borde 
Switzerland. 

In short, we are now one world, wheth 
like it or not. And we can survive only a 
world. Thus, tyranny, wherever it appears 
cerns us all—the butcher, the baker, the c: 
stick maker—and the writer. Tyranny der 
that one commit oneself, either for or agai 
am against—and I am a peaceful man. 

In concluding these remarks I would li 
quote from the address made by a bri 
writer on the occasion of his acceptance ¢ 
Nobel Prize for Literature. These words, ` 
I had the termerity to use at the opening « 
book, belonged to William Faulkner. H 
learned that they are now in the public do 
I make them mine, and I hope yours: 


I decline to accept the end of man. It is easy e 
to say man is immortal simply because he w: 
dure: that when the last ding-dong of door 
clanged and faded from the last worthless rock 
ing tideless in the last red and dying eveni 
even then there will still be one more sound: t 
his puny inexhaustible voice, still talking. I ref 
accept this. I believe that man will not merely er 
he will prevail. He is immortal, not because he 
among creatures has an inexhaustible voice, b 
cause he has a soul, a spirit capable of comp 
and sacrifice and endurance. The poet’s, the wı 
duty is to write about these things. It is his pri 
to help man endure by lifting his heart, by remi 
him of the courage and honor and hope and 
and compassion and pity and sacrifice which 
been the glory of his past. The poet’s voice net 
merely be the record of man, it can be one ı 
props, the pillars to help him endure and p: 
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LANDMARK BOOKS 


Over 7,000,000 copies sold! Illustrated. $1.95 each 


NEW U.S. LANDMARK BOOKS 
(Ages 10-14) 


Remember the Alamo! 
By Robert Penn. Warren. (#79) 
Andrew Carnegie and the Age of Steel 
By Katherine-B. Shippen. (#80) 
Geronimo: Wolf of the Warpath 
By Ralph Moody. (#81) 
The Story of the Paratroops 
By George Weller. (#82) 
The American Revolution 
By Bruce Bliven, Jr. (#83) 
The Story of the Naval Academy 
By Felix Riesenberg, Jr. (#84) 
Alexander Hamilton and Aaron Burr 


By Anna Erskine Crouse 
and Russel Crouse. (#85) 


NEW WORLD LANDMARK BOOKS 
(Ages 12-16) 


The Marquis de Lafayette: 
Bright Sword for Freedom 
By Hodding Carter. (W-34) 
Famous Pirates of the New World 
_ By A. B. C. Whipple. (W-35) 
Exploring the Himalaya 
By William O. Douglas. 
Queen Victoria 
By Noel Streatfeild. (W-37) 
The Flight and Adventures of Charles II 
By Charles Norman. (W-38) 


NEW ALLABOUT BOOKS 


The wonders of science and nature delightfully explained 
by top-level scientists and science writers. Illustrated. 
Ages 9-12. $1.95 each 


All About Famous Scientific Expeditions 
By Raymond P. Holden. (A-24) 
All About Animals and Their Young 
By Robert M. McClung. (A25) 
All About Monkeys 
By Robert S. Lemmon. (A-26) 
All About the Human Body 
By Bernard Glemser. (A-27) 
All About Satellites and Space Ships 
By David Dietz. (A-28) 


ii 
RANDOM HOUSE Aih ‘ae? 
457 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


(W-36) 
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BEGINNER BOOKS 


A greaf new series of books for beginning 

readers, sparked by the electrifying success 

of THE CAT IN THE HAT by Dr.. Seuss. Hius- & 

trated in 3°colors-on every page.. Ages 6-8. ¥ 
$1.95 each = 


The Cat in the Hat Comes Back 
By Dr. Seuss. (B-2) 
A Fly Went By 
By Mike McClintock. (B-3) 
The Big Jump and Other Stories 
By Benjamin Elkin. (B-4) 
A Big Ball of String 
By Marion Holland. (B-5) 
Sam and the Firefly 
By Philip Eastman. (B-6) 


SHIRLEY TEMPLE’S STORYBOOK 
15 tales inspired by the popular TV pro- 
gram. Full-color illustrations. 8 x Il. 
Ages 4-8, $3.95 
SHIRLEY TEMPLE’S FAIRYLAND 
SHIRLEY TEMPLE’S STORIES THAT. 
NEVER GROW OLD 
Each book features 4 stories from the 
SroryBoox. Full-color illus. 8% x 11. 
Ages 4-8. $1.00 each 
THREE LITTLE HORSES 
By Pier Worm. Illustrated. 8% x 1A. 
Ages 4-8. $1.00 
ROCKETS, SATELLITES AND 
SPACE TRAVEL 
By Jack Cocerns & FLETCHER PRATT. 
Completely revised by Willy Ley. Color 
pictures by Jack Coggins. 818 x 11⁄4. 
For allages. $1.95 
ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES 
Retold by Rose Dosss. Illustrated in 
color by Gustav Hjortlund. 8% x 11%. 
Ages 5-8. $1.00 
ONCE-UPON-A-TIME STORY BOOK 
By Rose Dosss. Illustrated in color by 
C. Walter Hodges. 84 x 11%. Ages bp 


ELOISE AT CHRISTMASTIME 

By Kay Tuompson. 3-color illus. by Hil- 

ary Knight. 8 x 11. For young a sa 
3.50 








THE HORSE TAMER 
By WALTER Farry. Illustrated by James 
Schucker. Ages 9 & up. $2.00 


ORPHAN OF THE NORTH 
By WiLL Henry. Illustrated by Clarence 
Tillenius. Ages 10-15, $2.95 


CRASH CLUB 
By Henry Grecor FELsen, Illustrated 
by Bernard Safran. Teenagers. $2.95 


THE RUNAWAY FLEA CIRCUS 

By Patricia LAUBER. Illustrated in 2 

colors by Catherine Barnes. 6x 8. Ages 
95 








Invisible repairs! 








REG, U.S. PAT. OFF. Repair office records, splice in 
COTC Hi revisions or add attachments the 
neat, modern way. “ScoTcH” 810 


BRAND 





Magic Mending Tape does lasting 


repair jobs in just seconds. This 

810 Magic magic tape never cracks, clouds or 
Mending Tape bleeds adhesive —it’s completely 
a transparent! And you can write on 

Completely disappears it with your pen, pencil or type- 
on contact with paper! writer. Order several rolls from your 


supplier today! 


**SCOTCH’’ AND THE PLAID DESIGN ARE REGISTERED TRADEMARKS FOR THE PRESSURE-SENSITIVE ADHESIVE TAPES OF 3M CO., ST. PAUL 6, MINN. EXPORT, 
99 PARK AYE., NEW YORK 16. CANADA: LONDON, ONTARIO, 






Le a 
Minnesota Mi'nins ano Manuracrurino company /@ N 
N y 

++ WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW SNR tid 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA œ 


to find 
your best 


investment 
in 


reference sets 


empty spaces 





ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA 


“How many times is it used?” Not, 
“How much did it cost?” That is the 
true measure of any investment in an 
encyclopaedia. And there is good reason 
to believe that the 24 volumes of Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica achieve the lowest 
cost per use. 

One reason for this frequent use is 
that Encyclopaedia Britannica covers 
more high schoo! subjects more thor- 
oughly than any other set. And it is only 
natural that students should turn to the 
encyclopaedia that is so well known~ 


425 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE) e 


quoted more than one million times a 
year in television, radio, motion pictures, 
magazines and newspapers. 

Knowledge is priceless, but book 
budgets do have limits. In this light, 
even the original cost of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica is low ~ $5.26 per million 
words, as compared with $7.43 to $17.50 
for other recognized reference sets. 

For information prepared especially 
for teachers and librarians, send a post- 
card to John R. Rowe, Educational Di- 
rector, Dept. 165MC, address below. 
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THE HIGHLIGHTS OF THE SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE, IN THIS ISSUE, INDICATE CLEARLY THE 
SUCCESS OF THE 1950 CONFERENCE WHICH HAD A TOTAL REGISTRATION OF 4,400.. ALL WHO 
WERE IN ATTENDANCE GREATLY APPRECIATED THE SUPERB ARRANGEMENTS CARRIED OUT BY 
THE LOCAL COMMITTEE UNDER THE CHAIRMANSHIP OF DRe KENNETH BROUGH. 


ALA WILL ASSIST THE UNIVERSITY. OF RANGOON IN THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A Soctat SCIENCES 
LIBRARY UNDER AN ARRANGEMENT AMONG ALA,-THE UNIVERSITY, AND THE Foro FOUNDATION 
WHICH IS SUPPORTING THE PROJEGTe PAUL BIXLER, ON LEAVE FROM HIS POST AS LIBRAR= 
IAN OF ANTIOCH COLLEGE, HAS BEEN NAMED LIBRARY ADVISOR TO THE UNIVERSITY. - HE 
LEFT FOR RANGOON ON AUGUST 6, ACCOMPANIED BY MrSe BIXLER AND SON MARKe ALAtsS 
ASSOCIATION WITH THIS PROJECT HAS DEVELOPED OUT OF THE WORK OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS OFFICE. ACRL WILL ADMINISTER THE PROJECTe. 


ALL DIVISIONS OF THE ALA NOW HAVE EXECUTIVE SECRETARIESe THE ALA EXECUTIVE BOARD, 
AT SAN FRANCISCO, APPROVED THE APPOINTMENT OF ELĘGANOR FERGUSON TO SERVE AS 
Executive SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE LIBRARIES (IN ADDITION 
TO BEING ExecUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION) AND ELEANOR © 
PHINNEY TO SERVE AS EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL AND 
INSTITUTION LIBRARIES (IN ADDITION- TO BEING EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE ADULT 
Services Division). Miss FERGUSON RELIEVES Mrs. STEVENSON WHO SERVED AS EXECU- 
TIVE SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE LIBRARIES FOR THE PAST YEARe 


LIBRARY SERVICES AcT APPROPRIATIONe DURING THE SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE, IT WAS 
ANNOUNCED ON JULY 17 THAT. THE SENATE=HOUSE CONFEREES HAD AGREED UPON $6,000, 000 
FOR THE LIBRARY SERVICES ACT PROGRAM. FOR Fiscal 1959. THIS SUM, DOUBLE THE 
AMOUNT RECOMMENDED IN THE PRESItOENT'S BUDGET, PASSED BOTH HOUSES OF CONGRESS ON 
JULY 18; AND THE APPROPRIATIONS BILL WAS SIGNED BY THE PRESIDENT ON AUGUST 1e 


FIGURES RELEASED BY THE U., Se OFFICE oF EDUCATION IN JULY SHOWED THE FOLLOWING 
PROGRAM BUDGETS OF THE FIFTY STATES AND TERRITORIES PARTICIPATING IN THE 
PROGRAM IN FISCAL 1958: SALARIES AND WAGES, $7,205,961; Books AND MATERIALS, 
$5,178,625; EQUIPMENT; $1,166,337; OTHER OPERATING EXPENSES, $1,884,001; TOTAL 
STATE-FEDERAL=LocAL, $15, 43h, 924. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK IN 1959 WILL BE OBSERVED FROM APRIL 12-18, A MEETING OF THE 


ALA COMMITTEE ON. NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK AT SAN FRANCISCO WAS WELL ATTENDED WITH 
MUCH ENTHUSIASM SHOWN IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF PLANS FOR 1959. APPROXIMATELY HALF 
OF THE STATE LIBRARY ‘ASSOCIATIONS HAVE APPOINTED EXECUTIVE DIRECTORS FOR THE 
WEEKe THE NATIONAL Book COMMITTEE'S STEERING COMMITTEE FOR NATIONAL LIBRARY 
WEEK NOW INCLUDES THE FOLLOWING LIBRARIANS: PRESIDENT GREENAWAY, MARY Ve GAVER, 
RoGER He MCDONOUGH, AND RICHARD LOGSDON. 


PRESIDENT GREENAWAY DELIVERED THE COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS AT TEMPLE UNIVERSITY ON 
Aucust 14 AND WAS AWARDED THE HONORARY Decree of. Doctor oF Lawse HIS CITATION 
INCLUDED THE FOLLOWING: "As A DIRECTOR, CONSULTANT, AND TRUSTEE OF LIBRARIES 
OF VARIED CHARACTER, HE HAS BEEN CITED FOR DISTINCTION FREQUENTLY BY UNIVER= 
SITIES, BUSINESS, AND. GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONSe THE MOST RECENT HONOR IS 
PERHAPS THE GREATEST OF ALL FOR IT CAME TO HIM FROM THOSE WHO KNOW HIM BEST = 
THE LIBRARIANS OF AMERICA." 


THe ALA Executive BOARD: WILL HOLD ITS FALL. MEETING IN PHILADELPHIA ON NovemBerR 15-16. 


A MOST IMPORTANT STEP IN ASSOCIATION PROGRAMMING WAS ACHIEVED AT THE SAN FRANCISCO 
CONFERENCE. IN PREVIOUS YEARS,.ALA'S BUDGETS HAVE’ BEEN APPROVED AT A MEETING 
OF THE EXECUTIVE, BOARD HELD IN, THE LATE FALLe IT HAS BEEN. CONSIDERED NECES= 
SARY- TO WAIT UNTIL THAT TIME IN ORDER TO.HAVE A FIRM FIGURE ON THE "KNOWN= 
INCOME" OF THE PREVIOUS FISCAL YEAR SINCE THE ACTUAL INCOME PLUS ANY BALANCE 
REMAINING ESTABLISHES THE BUDGETARY CEILING FOR THE YEAR FOLLOWINGe A NEW 
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i 
PROCEDURE WAS INSTITUTED FOR- THE YEAR 1958-59 UNDER WHICH ALL UNITS OF THE 
ASSOCIATION WERE ASKED’ TO HAVE THEIR PROGRAMS AND BUDGET REQUESTS READY FOR 
CONSIDERATION BY THE COMMITTEE ON PROGRAM EVALUATION AND BUDGET AT THE ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE. ALL UNITS MET A DIFFICULT DEADLINE AND RESPONDED FULLY. USING 
AN ESTIMATED FIGURE FOR INCOME AND BALANCE, AND MAKING ALLOWANCE FOR ERROR 
tN THE ESTIMATE, THE BOARD WAS ABLE TO. APPROVE BUDGETS AT SAN FRANCISCO AND, 
‘AS A RESULT, THE PROGRAMS PLANNED FOR 1958-59 CAN GET UNDER WAY PROMPTLY ON 
SEPTEMBER Te THIS REVISION IN THE BUDGETARY PROCESS 1S AN OUTSTANDING 
INSTANCE OF THE IMPORTANT WORK BEING ACCOMPLISHED BY THE COMMITTEE ON PROGRAM 
EVALUATION AND BuDGET. 


THe ALA HEADQUARTERS LOCATION COMMITTEE PRESENTED ITS VIEWS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
TO THE EXECUTIVE Boaro at SAN. FRANCISCO. THE BOARD CONCLUDED, FROM THE Com 
MITTEE'S REPORT, THAT: EMPHASIS SHOULO BE PLACED UPON BUILDING RATHER THAN 
UPON EITHER SHORT OR LONG TERM RENTING. [HE COMMITTEE WAS ASKED TO. PRESENT 
A BUILDING PROGRAM, TOGETHER WITH PLANS FOR FINANCING, TO THE BOARD AT ITS 
NOVEMBER 1958 MEETING». 


THE ALA WASHINGTON OFFICE, ON AuGust 28, WILL MOVE TWO SLOCKS EAST FROM THE HOTEL 
CONGRESSIONAL TO NEW QUARTERS IN THE CORONET = Apartment 401, 200 C STREET, 
SE, WASHINGTON 3, De Ce 


FUTURE ANNUAL CONFERENCE SITES WERE CONSIDERED BY THE BOARD AT SAN FRANCISCO.s 
CONFERENCE SITES HAVE PREVIOUSLY BEEN DECIDED THROUGH 1961. THESE ARE 
WASHINGTON, JUNE 21-27, 1959; MONTREAL, JUNE 19-25, 1960; ano CLEVELAND, 

Jury 9-15, 1961. THe Boaro DIRECTED THE STAFF TO EXPLORE THE FOLLOWING: 
KANSAS CITY oR MILWAUKEE FoR 1962; DENVER AND CITIES west FOR 1963; New YORK, 
PHILADELPHIA OR ATLANTIC CITY For 1964, 


Davio He CLIFT 
Aucust 19, 1958 EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


ALA Conferences: Washington, D.C., June 21-27, 1959; Montreal, June 
19-25, 1960; Cleveland, July 9-16, 1961. Midwinter Meeting: Chicago, 
January 27-30, 1959. 
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You can transfer to the BRODAC circulation system im- 
mediately . . . with no changeover in book cards——no 
drastic change in your system . . . except the elimination of 
many time-consuming steps. All you could hope for in ease, 


convenience, beauty and performance. 


PERFORMANCE ... . 


EASE... 


Minimizes all phases of circulation to a fe 
simple steps . . . right through to the sending of 
overdues. Overdues are prepared on the 
BRODAC machine without referring to registra- 
tion files or typing. 


Just press the buttons to record the charge. 


CONVENIENCE... 


Your charge record is immediately visible. Bor- 





rower's name and address . . . book’s title and WRITE FOR 
author . . . transaction number. No possibility BROCHURE 
of error. CONTAINING 
BEAUTY... COMPLETE 
Never an “eyesore” ... becomes part of your INFORMATION 

charging desk. | 

a | 
Bro Pat INDUSTRIES 
90 E. Alpine Street, Newark 5, N. J. è 1886 So. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
IN CANADA: BRO-DART INDUSTRIES (Canada) Ltd. e 909 Pape Avenue... Toronto, Canada 
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Registration desk early Monday morning, first day of the conference. Less than an hour 
later registration passed the 3500 mark; by the week end 4400 people had registerec. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE SAN 


‘here was occasional fog over the city, but 
ne San Francisco Conference was one long 
lighlight from beginning to end. 

“We open our 77th annual conference,” 
aid President Morsch, “with deep awareness 
f professional responsibilities which the 
rorld situation has brought into sharp relief.” 
‘he pertinence of the conference theme, 
\LA’s International Responsibilities, was un- 
erlined by a grave international crisis which 
ompeted for headlines in San Francisco pa- 
ers throughout the week. The theme itself 
zas stressed in meetings, in the presence of 
oreign guests from all over the world, and 
n the international atmosphere of the confer- 
nce’s fabulous host city; and many librari- 
ns went west from San Francisco to attend 
he Mid-Pacific Library Conference in Hono- 
ulu. 

It was a heavily attended, hard-working 
onference. The official registration count 
vas 4400, the fifth conference in ALA history 


FRANCISCO CONFERENCE 


to draw more than 4000 people. The ALA 
staff, which is usually able to estimate <ctten- 
dance closely, planned for a registration ef 
3500. This figure was passed Monday morn- 
ing while the first meetings were in sesioa. 
The supply of conference programs was =z- 
hausted; in this serious emergency two o° the 
exhibitors, Haloid-Xerox, Inc. and the Acs- 
dressograph-Multigraph Corporation, anc the 
George Reproduction Company of San Fras- 
cisco produced 1200 copies of an offset reprint 
of the program in twelve hours. 

There were a few less than 300 scheduled 
meetings. This left no time for a free after- 
noon, and tours were sandwiched in at the 
least crowded periods. More important ham 
the large number of meetings was the heay~ 
attendance, particularly at the larger meeting= 
which conference goers often forego in favo- 
of small groups and informal discussions. * 
single example was a work session on the aew 
school library standards, held in a schcol aw 
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Darel H. 
Em=son 
Phi#xdelphia, new president of ALA, at Mr. 


Clis aesk in the office area. 


Clift, ALA executive secretary, and 
Greenaway of the Free Library of 


s = 9 ‘ E kor t) a 
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Aiheus L. Walter at the Library of Congress 
boeth. Mr. Walter, chief of the LC Card Division, 


is -aairman of the ALA Resolutions Committee. 


de the Armed Forces Librarians booth: Eliza- 
eeth Scarborough, Army Special Services, Re- 
e-uiting, Washington, D.C.; Ruth Sieben-Mor- 
gm, Staff Librarian, Fifth Air Force; and 
-eutrell Cavin, Strategic Air Command Li- 
varian, Offutt Air Force Base, Nebraska. 
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ditorium three miles from the hotel area on 
the first day of the conference, which drew an 
overflow crowd of 600. Standees at the back 
and flurries of activity to produce more chairs 
and extra space were the rule rather than the 
exception throughout the week. 


Most memorable of the four general ses- 
sions was the one at which the ALA Liberty 
and Justice Book Awards were presented.' 
The short acceptance speeches of the three 
winning authors were impressive by reason 
of the vigorous personalities which they re- 
vealed. Herbert Feis spoke reminiscently and 
poetically of the value of libraries, and related 
his own approach to historical writing to the 
meaning of the Awards. George S. Counts 
spoke of the indissoluble bonds between soviet 
education and the aims of communism itself. 
Len Giovannitti’s statement, briefest and most 
personal of all, appears on the editorial page 
of this issue. 

At this session Quincy Howe, member of 
the jury for the award in History and Bio- 
graphy, spoke on “Our Liberties and Our 
Libraries.”” Mr. Howe turned his humorous 
and penetrating mind to the interplay of in- 
fluence and ideas between the so-called “pub- 
lic arts” —television, radio, the motion picture 
—and the book publishing industry; and to 
the relation of both to the public library. 

At the first general session Dr. Luther H. 
Evans, director general of Unesco and former 
Librarian of Congress, departed from his pre- 
pared text to comment at length on the po- 
tential value of Unesco and on the variety of 
problems—arising from its broad mission, its 
limited budget, and the divergence from its 
aims and methods of many of its member 
states—with which it has had to deal since it 
was launched ten years ago. 

President O. Meredith Wilson of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon paid his respects to “Mar- 
ian, the Librarian” at the second general ses- 
sion. His address was both a considered state- 
ment on the meaning and value of library 
service and a personal tribute to librarians by 
an educator. 

Frances Henne, co-chairman with Ruth 
Ersted of AASL’s committee for development 


* Winners of the awards were announced on page 
503 of the July-August issue. 
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f school library standards, reported at this 

ession that the new standards, now under 

evelopment for five years, are nearing com- 

letion and will be published in 1959. 
Those who attended the general sessions 

rill also remember: 

' Wayne Hartwell’s report for the Election 





Helen A. Ridgway 


Benjamin E. Powell 


‘ommittee that 9234 votes had been cast this 
ear, electing Benjamin E. Powell first vice 
resident and president-elect, Helen A. Ridg- 
vay second vice president. 

' Germaine Krettek’s announcement at the 
nd of the third general session that the Con- 
ressional conference committee had just rec- 
mmended a $6,000,000 appropriation for the 
ibrary Services Act in fiscal 1959, exactly 
oubling the figure recommended in the Presi- 
ent’s budget. 

' President Morsch’s welcome to ALA mem- 
ers “from all the 49 states.” 

' Alpheus L. Walter’s relief at being able 
) present a short report from the Resolutions 
‘ommittee: “After a week of talking my voice 
as disappeared, and no amount of medica- 
on seems to help.” 


COUNCIL 


On the Council agenda were a number of 
tems of the greatest importance to the future 
f ALA, some of them concerned with the 
ole and function of Council itself. 

Amendments to the Constitution printed in 
ae June ALA Bulletin, pages 455-57, were 
resented by Benjamin E. Custer, chairman 
f the Constitution and Bylaws Committee, 
nd approved with two exceptions. A sharp 
iscussion arose over Article XI, Section 1 


(No. 12 of the committee’s amendments), 
which does not specify that amendments to 
the Bylaws must be submitted to Counzil be- 
fore coming to the membership for approval. 
This section, which one of the courcilers 
stated was adopted in 1920, is to be s-uded 
with a view to later action, However, Coum=il 
upheld President Morsch’s ruling that tke Py- 
law amendments already proposed for the San 
Francisco Conference be submitted dirzet to 
the membership at its Thursday mcrniag 
meeting. Recommendation No. 11 was with- 
drawn by the committee without dissent from 
Council. 

A report and recommendation of the Cem- 
mittee on Membership Participation at Mid- 
winter Meetings was presented by Telen 
Focke, chairman, and accepted. The comm t- 
tee recommended: “That the ALA be respea- 
sible for scheduling at Midwinter only neet- 
ings and meeting places for Council, boards, 
and committees, and that there be no pro- 


RECOGNITION FOR 
NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 


The overwhelming success of the first 
National Library Week was attested `n 
meeting after meeting; President Morseh 
highlighted the observance in her annual 
report; and the ALA Committee for Na- 
tional Library Week 1959 made plans fer 
an even more successful Week next year. 
The Executive Board adopted the follow- 
ing resolution: 


This was the first nation-wide celebra- 
tion of the importance of books and reac- 
ing and libraries. Beginning with the in- 
aginative public interest concept of the 
National Book Committee and culminatinz 
in observances in hundreds of cities, towns, 
and rural areas throughout the country, 
National Library Week brought to th= 
American people a greatly heightened 
awareness of the values of books and 
libraries. 

To all who planned, to all who gave 
of their time and funds, to all who carriec 
out the program, the American Library 
Association expresses the gratitude enc 
appreciation of the library profession anc 
pledges the utmost in cooperation for Na- 
tional Library Week of 1959. 


gram, general business, or membership meet- 
ings of the divisions, sections, and round 
tabes.”’ 

The Committee on Council Deliberations 
(Mary D. Herrick, chairman) also presented 
its report, which was accepted with recom- 
meadations that— 


1. All future meetings of ALA include at least 
one session of Council with the Executive 
Board to be held prior to other Council meet- 
ings and to be for informational purposes 
only. 

2. M-rority reports on controversial issues be 
given to Council so that the members may 
clearly understand both sides of the issues in- 
volved. 

3 Serious attempt be made to provide for table 
seating arrangements with microphones in 


easy access. 


At the second Council meeting President 
Morseh reported the major actions of the 
Executive Board during the year of her in- 
cambency, pointing out ways in which Coun- 
Gil review of the Executive Board’s work could 
b= made more effective. Her report ended 
witk a stirring tribute to the accomplishments 
æ the first National Library Week. 

The report of the Committee on Organiza- 
con adopted at this meeting is printed in full 
n page 600. 

The president appointed to the Council 
“ominating Committee: Carlyle J. Frarey, 
-hairman, University of North Carolina li- 


THE LIBRARY-COMMUNITY PROJECT 


“Through the intensive work in eight 
grant states and through consultant service 
by the staff in 19 other states, two na- 
tonal, and three regional associations the 
Library-Community Project has produced 
information and records of activities of 
cse to a wide variety of libraries. Full re- 


ports on the process of developing long- 
term adult education programs in libraries, 
based on analysis of community needs, 


will be available when the Library- 
Community Project has been completed in 
7960.” —From the report of the Special 
Projects Committee of the Adult Services 
Division made at the membership meeting 
July 17. 





brary school; Elizabeth M. Bond, Minneap- 
olis Public Library; and Raymond C. Lind- 
quist, Cleveland Public Library. 


MEMBERSHIP MEETING 


At the membership meeting on Thursday 
morning the amendments to the ALA Bylaws 
published on pages 457-59 of the June ALA 
Bulletin were approved, except for minor 
changes in two sections and defeat of the first 
paragraph of No. 23, amending Article VI, 
Sectién 2(b). The question whether the 
amendment unduly limits the policy-making 
authority of the ALA divisions was referred 
to Council for further study and a report at 
the Washington Conference. With these excep- 
tions the amendments become effective at the 
time of passage. » 

For the Committee on Accreditation, Mar- 
garet Rufsvold, second vice president of ALA 
and chairman of the committee, reported com- 
pletion of a draft of new standards for under- 
graduate programs in library education. The 
new tentative standards, with an introductory 
statement on their development and use, will 
be printed in the ALA Bulletin in time for 
study by the membership and considered 
action by Council at the Midwinter 1959 
Meeting. 

Two resolutions offered by the Federal Re- 
lations Committee of the Governmental Re- 
lations Section of the Library Administra- 
tion Division (Roger McDonough, chairman) 
were adopted. The first recommended passage 
of the National Defense Education Act of 
1958, a broad federal program in support cf 
education. The second resolution “regrets that 
another sharp increase in the international 
postal rates on books, newspapers, periodicals, 
and other educational materials has been pro- 
posed. . . . Rather than imposing further bar- 
riers on our means of supplying ideas and 
information from this country to friendly na- 
tions, we need to do everything we can to 
encourage the flow of American publications 
abroad.” 

The membership meeting also heard a re- 
view of the work of the International Rela- 
tions Committee by Theodore Waller, acting 
chairman. The substance of this report will 
be published in an early issue of the ALA 
Bulletin. 
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The ALA Liberty and Justice Book Awards display, done in red, white, and blue, was tre 





theme center of the exhibit area. Its lounge chairs beckoned to the footsore. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Under the new budgetary schedule, the 
ixecutive Board was able to consider the 
958-59 General Funds budget requests at 
an Francisco rather than late in the fall as 
as been the practice in the past. Budgets 
vere approved providing for a continuance of 
resent programs at about the same levels as 
n 1957-58. Special provision was made for a 
ontinuance of staff assistance at ALA Head- 
uarters for public relations, for increased 
ctivity in membership promotion and in in- 
ərnational relations, and in support of Na- 
ional Library Week for 1959. 

The approved new arrangements for public 
elations will provide a staff member who will 
andle press relations and assist all offices at 
eadquarters which, by nature of their respon- 
ibilities, are constantly engaged in internal 
r external public relations programs. The 
oard stressed that discontinuance of the Pub- 
c Relations Office as a formal part of the 
eadquarters organizational structure does 
ot contemplate any decrease in the accepted 
nportance and continuance of this activity 
t headquarters, but only a shift in structure 
nd operations. 

By lot from among its members present 
rhose terms expired at the end of the San 
‘rancisco Conference, the board appointed 
Margaret I. Rufsvold, second vice president 
f ALA for 1957-58, to fill the vacancy on 
he board created by the election of board 
rember Benjamin E. Powell to the office of 
irst vice president and president-elect. Miss 
tufsvold will serve through the Midwinter 
959 Meeting when Council will elect one of 
ts members to fill out the unexpired term for 
Ar. Powell. 

The Headquarters Location Committee, un- 
ler the chairmanship of Gertrude E. 


Gscheidle, reported on its explorations simce 
Midwinter 1958. The board agreed, fer the 
time being, to forego consideration of rented 
space (which the committee had been n- 
structed to explore first) and requested the 
committee to bring a recommended prcgr=m 
for a new building, including financing -0 te 
board at its fall meeting. 

Consideration was again given to the pmo- 
posed new Bylaws of the Council on Na‘ioral 
Library Associations, with the board afirm- 
ing, after this further study, its oppositiom `o 
an enlargement of the areas in which CNLA 
would be an operating body. 

The board heard a report from the ALA 
Membership Committee proposing an increase 
in personal dues. The committee was asked o 
give further study to the proposed new sca 
and to report back to the board at its fal 
meeting. 

Appointments of Eleanor Ferguson as exeer- 
tive secretary of the American Associaticn æf 
State Libraries and of Eleanor Phinney =s 
executive secretary of the Association of Hos- 
pital and Institution Libraries were approves. 
Through this assignment of additional respor- 
sibilities to Miss Ferguson and Miss Phirmney, 
all twelve divisions now have executive secme- 
tarial assistance. 


PROGRAM EVALUATION AND BUDGET COMM TE 


The ALA budgeting timetable has been 
advanced to the point that the 1957-53 2rc 
gram Evaluation and Budget Committe= 
meeting at San Francisco, was considering it- 
second annual budget. This fact, and the a® 
vantages of the new timetable itself, mace i 
possible to give far more attention to evalua 
tion of program this year. 

The budget recommended by PEBCO to the 
Executive Board was approved by the board 
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Reeeption following the first General Session, 
Maeday evening, July 14, in the Colonial Room 
of sae St. Francis Hotel. President Lucile M. 


M=asch is greeting Floria Mansour of Iran, at 
present a staff member of the Dallas Public Li- 
brary. With Miss Morsch in the reception line 
is Ferner B. Ellinger of the Library of Congress 
(Mess Morsch is Mrs. Ellinger in private life). 
Mrs. Kenneth J. Brough is facing the camera 
at the right of the picture; partly visible at far 
rit is Dr. Brough, chairman of the Local Ár- 
ra@@gements Committee which sponsored the re- 
ception. The lady behind Miss Mansour was not 
icmentified. The photograph was taken at the 
besinning of the reception; a few minutes later 
tF room was crowded from wall to wall. 


Sæcial mention was made of the effective 
b-xlget presentation by ALA Comptroller Ross 
E- Dooley. Recommendations for further re- 
fmements of the budget presentation were 
made by PEBCO and approved by the board. 
“PEBCO Policy and Position Statements,” 
prepared at the Committee’s request, was stud- 
ie] by a subcommittee and is to be edited for 
tæ use of future committees. 
PEBCO accepted the report of a subcom- 
ruttee on periodical publications, the most 
i aportant findings of which were: (1) it is 
t-ither economical nor feasible to try to make 
tæ ALA Bulletin an all-inclusive channel of 
trews dissemination; (2) as the one publica- 
fm that reaches all members of the Associa- 
fm, the ALA Bulletin is the proper place for 
mews and other materials of general interest; 
%) special consideration and priority should 
esntinue to be given by the ALA Bulletin to 
those divisions that do not issue their own 
sericdicals; (4) the purpose of any divisional 
aublication must be to serve the needs of the 
4yision’s members, but the scope of such a 
aublication need not always coincide with the 


4 


area of responsibility assigned to the division. 
The ALA Executive Secretary was empowered 
to study the costs of divisional periodicals 
before the next budget is prepared so that the 
1959-60 recommendations for subsidies may 
reflect savings that may be discovered. 


DIVISIONS 


ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


The major activities of the Adult Services 
Division were the luncheon meeting and the 
membership meeting. The former provided a 
provocative address on the responsibility of 
adult education for international understand- 
ing. Dr. Paul Sheats, director, University of 
California Extension, reviewed for a capacity 
audience what we have learned as adult edu- 
cators about the conditions which are essen- 
tial to wider citizen understanding of world 
affairs. He went on to assess the climate for 
the extension and acceleration of educational 
efforts to improve citizen competency in this 
field. Following his talk, Flora B. Ludington 
and John Eastlick commented briefly on speci- 
fic ways in which the college and public li- 
brary can contribute to the development of 
international understanding. 

The membership meeting was designed to 
review division activities by means of brief 
committee reports, presented in a variety of 
ways, including flip-charts, posters, and panel 
presentations. The first three of a proposed 
series of guides to the literature of library 
adult education were distributed, and the com- 
pletion of the Sears Foundation Project bibli- 
ography was announced. Plans for a workshop 
on library service to an aging population, to 
be held during the Washington Conference in 
1959, were described. In this connection, the 
division membership adopted a resolution en- 
dorsing a White House Conference on Aging, 
to be forwarded to the appropriate persons in 
Washington. 

A lively discussion of the right-to-work 
laws was conducted under the auspices of the 
Joint Committee on Library Service to Labor 
Groups. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


More than five hundred school librarians 
and their friends assembled Sunday evening 
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or a gay, Polynesian Buffet Supper at the 
/illage. More than twenty California authors 
vere the guests of their publishers. 

The State Assembly Breakfast Tuesday 
aorning had places for 270 State Assembly 
residents and other school librarians repre- 
enting state school library associations. 
tepresentatives from all the states, Alaska, 
{awaii, and England were introduced. Re- 
‘ional reporters explained the organization 
nd affiliation of the school library associa- 
ions in their respective states. 

At the Luther Burbank Junior High School 
[onday afternoon more than 600 school li- 
irarians assembled to hear a progress report 
in the revision of the standards as given by 
he co-chairmen of the Standards Committee, 
‘rances Henne and Ruth Ersted. Buzz ses- 
ions were held on seven areas of the school 
ibrary program, the purpose of which was 
o give the membership an opportunity to 
ccept or suggest changes in the tentative 
lrafts of the various chapters. 

Dr. Sam Lambert, Director of Research, 
National Education Association, reported on 
he NEA Research Study on Secondary School 
[eachers and Library Services to be published 
n the fall. At the membership meeting Tues- 
lay afternoon Dr. Lambert was interrogated 
yy a panel composed of six school librarians 
ind teachers. More than 500 interested school 
ibrarians were in attendance at this session. 

Action was taken by the board of directors 
o accept the report of the Committee on Com- 
nittees as corrected to include five new com- 
nittees—Committee on Awards and Scholar- 
hips, Committee on Improvement and Exten- 
ion of School Library Services, Committee on 
’rofessional Status and Growth, Committee on 
‘urriculum Materials, and a subcommittee on 
econdary school libraries. 

The board voted to endorse the proposal of 
he NEA Affiliation Committee as corrected 
nd to direct that a mail vote of the mem- 
ership be taken on the proposal that AASL 
recome a department of NEA while remaining 
. division of ALA. This action was confirmed 
y the membership at the Tuesday afternoon 
neeting. 

It was voted by the board to explore further 
he advantages of retaining School Libraries 
s a separate publication of the division and to 


postpone final decision until Midwinter 199. 
At the membership meeting it was ursed 
that state school library associations Ciseass 
the future of the magazine and advise he 
board about their recommendations. 

The chairman of the Professional Rekatsens 
Committee, Elinor Yungmeyer, explained to 
the membership the many contacts wita eat- 
side professional organizations this past year, 
including exhibits, consultant services aad 
participation in programs. At the commitee 
meeting details were worked out givirg m- 
structions to local chairmen for the cemiag 
year. 

The ALA Exhibits Round Table voted to 
give its annual grant of $500 to help finaræe 
professional consultative services by AASL at 
educational association conferences, suck as 
those of the National Education Associatien 
and its divisions. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE LIBRARIES 


The theme of the American Associatien of 
State Libraries program meeting was The 
Function of State Libraries in Research, Sur- 
veys, and Field Studies. Robert D. Leiga, 
School of Library Service, Columbia Um- 
versity, discussed “Types and Uses of R+- 
search, Field Studies and Surveys.” A syw- 
posium composed of Mrs. Phyllis Dalton, 
California State Library, Sacramento, amd 
Edward A. Wight, School of Librarianship, 
University of California, Berkeley, discussed 
“Who Is to Make the Study—State Library or 
a Professional Researcher?” Five people dis- 
cussed studies that have already been made, 
indicating successful and unsuccessful exper- 
ences: “Current Management Study of Wi= 
consin Library Commission,” S. Janice Se= 
Wisconsin Library Commission, Madisam- 
“Pacific Northwest Library Development 3ar 
vey,” Irving Lieberman, School of Librariam 
ship, University of Washington, Seattle; “Re 
cent Michigan Studies,” Jean Johnson, Michi 
gan State Library, Lansing; “Statewide 
Studies in Connecticut,” Helen A. Ridgway 
State Bureau of Library Services, Hartfords 
and “Local Studies in California,” Dorothy M. 
Sinclair, California State Library, Sacramento. 

The business meeting included a report 
from Executive Secretary Grace T. Stevensem 
concerning items of the long-range program— 
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ree-uitment, physical equipment, personnel, 
ame fiscal problems, which are being imple- 
meatec by sections and committees of the Li- 
bry Administration Division. Alton Keller 
of the Library of Congress reported on the 
prougress of the Survey of State Libraries 
C= mittee. Functions of state agencies are 
bmg defined and preparations for question- 
n= wes are being made. R. D. Stevens, also of 
the Library of Congress, reported on a plan 
fey exchange of studies, manuals, bulletins, 
an J statistics among state libraries. A special 
le img of these materials will be included in 
te Monthly Checklist of State Publications 
pablished by the Library of Congress. 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND RESEARCH 


LIBRARIES 


By an overwhelming vote at its membership 
meeting July 15 ACRL adopted its new con- 
€ tution and bylaws and is now officially or- 
senized within the reorganized ALA. Prior 
te adoption of the constitution the division 
accepted an amendment proposed from the 
Jniversity Libraries Section which will result 
— stronger section representation on the 
ACRL Board of Directors. 

Merk Schorer’s brilliant talk on “The 
Earassed Humanities” was the highlight of 
&aCRL programs. Informative and interesting 
panel programs were presented by the Uni- 
versity Libraries Section, in an open meeting 
ef ACRL’s Standards Committee, in a ses- 
sn of the Rare Books Section at the Cal- 
ornia Historical Society, and at the meeting 
xf the Teacher Education Libraries Section. 
another program (its first as a fully or- 
zanized section) the Rare Books group heard 
=n entertaining address by Robert O. Dougan. 
Eare books were emphasized also in Dorothy 
©. Bevis’s talk “Rare Books: Luxury or Neces- 
=ity to the College Library.” 

In its principal program the Junior College 
Libraries Section heard a fine address by 
-ulio L. Bortolazzo. Richard Harwell spoke 
at a luncheon meeting of the section. 

The Subject Specialists Section confirmed 
ts status as a new unit within ACRL by for- 
mally adopting bylaws. Its program meeting 
veaturing talks by Mary C. Wright and 
Howard Winger was enthusiastically received. 


ACRL’s Board of Directors accepted with 
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thanks the report of its Special Committee on 
Activities Development as a well-considered 
statement of the ideological aims of the Divi- 
sion, and the committee was discharged. To 
carry on its work in a different area the 
board authorized a Committee on Organiza- 
tion. It also authorized a new standing com- 
mittee on the division’s budget, and special 
committees on National Library Week and 
the relationship between the law library and 
the general library of universities. 

The board accepted with enthusiasm the 
administration by ACRL of a Social Sciences 
Library project at the University of Rangoon, 
Burma, supported by the Ford Foundation in 
cooperation with the University of Rangoon 
and ALA. Paul H. Bixler has been appointed 
library adviser for the project. 

The Foundation Grants Committtee re- 
ported the continuation of its program; 
$31,500 will be distributed in sub-grants this 
fall. An additional $5,000 will be distributed 
in grants of library equipment through a com- 
mittee of the College Libraries Section. Nearly 
all of ACRL’s other committees held meetings 
during the week and made progress reports to 
the board. 

Attendance at ACRL meetings was the 
largest in the history of the division. Ap- 
proximately a thousand heard Mr. Schorer’s 
address. Overflow crowds attested the success 
of the programing of the Rare Books Sec- 
tion and the University Libraries Section, well 
over 400 attending the latter section’s panel 
on undergraduate reading. 


ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL AND 
INSTITUTION LIBRARIES 


Eleanor Phinney has been appointed ex- 
ecutive secretary of AHIL to assume her 
duties on September 1. 

The president reported that the Biblio- 
therapy Research Project had been revised 
in accordance with the suggestion of librar- 
ians and psychologists interested in its objec- 
tives. It is now planned to complete the proj- 
ect in nine months rather than in the 18 
months originally scheduled. The new pro- 
gram calls for a coordinator and one or two 
research assistants to devote full time to basic 
questions and identification of research 
needed to measure the effects of reading. 
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Left: Ralph T. Esterquest, librarian of the Harvard Medical School Library, inspecting æ 
new piece of equipment. Right: William S. Dix, librarian of Princeton University and Paul 
H. Bixler, librarian of Antioch College. Soon after the conference, Mr. Bixler left for 
Burma, where he will work for two years to develop a library for the University of Ran- 
goon’s newly developed School of Social Sciences (see Memo to Members for details). Mr. 
Dix was formerly chairman of ALA’s International Relations Committee, which was instr 4- 
mental in developing this project. 


The AHIL Exceptional Service Citation was 
posthumously awarded to Dr. Sadie Peterson 
Delaney at the AHIL business meeting. The 
president also announced the formation of 
the Sadie P. Delaney Scholarship Fund Com- 
nittee to collect funds for a scholarship to 
Atlanta University Library School. Contribu- 
tions can be sent to Bertha Wilson, chairman, 
VA Hospital, Downey, Illinois. 

In accordance with preferences cited in a 
juestionnaire poll of AHIL members, the title 
>f the Hospital Book Guide has been changed 
0 Hospital and Institution Book Guide. 
[he membership also indicated their desire to 
ave a special annotated subject bibliography 
»f current books in each issue; it will con- 
inue to include reviews of books for pa- 
jents’ libraries, and a section of reviews will 
ye added for nursing and institutional collec- 
ions. 

The Board of Directors approved a pro- 
lected field survey of activities and personnel 
>f all disciplines using activities in their work 
n mental hospitals to be sponsored by the 
Interdisciplinary Study Group. 

The final draft of Reading Aids for the 
Yandicapped was presented to the member- 
hip at its business meeting. 


CHILDREN’S SERVICES DIVISION 
With the Newbery Caldecott Awards din- 


xer for about 1400 on Tuesday evening at 
he Sheraton Palace Hotel, last year’s record 


attendance at this gala CSD event was swr- 
passed by over 300. Before the Newbery 
Medal was presented by Elizabeth Neskitt to 
Mr. Harold Keith for Rifles for Watie (Crow- 
ell), and the Caldecott, for the second time, 
to Mr. Robert McCloskey, this time for Tiæe 
of Wonder (Viking), Margaret Girdner, at 
Charlemae Rollins’ request, paid tribuce o 
May Massee, unable to be present, for ail sbe 
has done for authors and all others interested 
in fine children’s books. 

Mrs. Rollin Brown, recent past-president ef 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, set the stage for CSD members © 
fully realize their international responsibi ities 
in her talk “Underscoring Understanding.” 

Jack Dalton’s observations of childrens 
libraries in Asia and Latin America stirred 
his audience to an eagerness to know mor 
about and to see such libraries as the e= 
tensive Sao Paulo, Brazil, Municipal Chi - 
dren’s Library with its fifteen or twent~ 
branches, its theater, puppets, art classes, ane. 
hobby activities; the Delhi Public Library. 
the new Hibiya Park Library in Toxyo, the 
children’s libraries initiated by and in bank: 
in Latin American countries, the children » 
library near Medellin. These are promising 
beginnings to more children’s book publish 
ing and the further development of children’s 
libraries on these continents. 

Introduced at the CSD booth was a new list 
of children’s books of other countries, 4 
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= ae = E 
Ht R. Galvin of the Charlotte (N.C.) Public 
Liwrary and Jerrold Orne of the University of 
Nth Carolina Library, both of whom have been 
acawe in ALA’s buildings and equipment com- 
mees, talk shop in the office area. 


World of Children, prepared by a California 
committee (single copies are available on re- 
quest from CSD office in Chicago). The books 
listed, plus an exhibit of foreign children’s 
beoks, suggested the two-way effort necessary 
te understanding. 

A resolution sent by the division to Director 
George V. Allen of the U. S. Information 
Aæency expressed concern about the decrease 


c` children’s books in the USIS Libraries. 


LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION DIVISION 


What Is Good Library Administration was 
dscussed at the Library Administration Divi- 
s.on membership meeting. The panelists, 
sugene Lee, assistant professor, Political Sci- 
mee, University of California, Harold Hamill, 
Los Angeles Public Library, and Richard 
Logsdon, Columbia University Libraries, 
aressed basic principles of good administra- 
fon emphasizing their applicability to li- 
braries of all types. Progress reports were 
made by the chairmen of LAD’s six sections 
and by the Recruiting Committee chairman. 
Fhe Federal Relations Committee’s recent ac- 
“vities were reviewed by Roger McDonough, 
Nivision of State Library, Archives and His- 
wy. New Jersey Department of Education, 
who also presented two resolutions which were 
adopted by LAD and later by ALA Council. 

The Buildings and Equipment Section’s 
program centered on Building Standards—Do 
We Have Them? The speaker, Marion 
Milczewski, University of California Library, 
pointed out that quantitative standards for 
seating and housing books exist but that 
ttle has been done in formulating standards 
‘er nonpublic service departments. 

At the Architecture Committee for Public 
Libraries meetings, five building plans in 
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formative stage were presented and criticized: 
Holland, Mich., White Plains, N.Y., Shreve- 
port, La., Long Beach, Calif., and Minneap- 
olis. Queens Borough Public Library is to 
build a new central library. The previously de- 
veloped plans for an addition were discussed 
to illustrate why this decision was reached. 

Performance and program budgeting were 
considered by the Financial Administration 
Section. Preparing the Library’s Performance 
Budget was presented by Katherine Laich, Los 
Angeles Public Library. Paxton Price, Mis- 
souri State Library, spoke on The Program 
Budget in the State Library. Mrs. Minnie 
Little, King County (Wash.) Library gave 
an interim report for the Bookmobile Cost of 
Operation Committee. 

Joseph Rogers, Library of Congress, at the 
Governmental Relations Section meeting, spoke 
on the need for copyright law revision, pre- 
liminary work being done, and problems of 
concern to librarians. Germaine Krettek, ALA 
Washington Office, reported comprehensively 
on federal legislation of importance to li- 
braries. Dan Lacy, American Book Publishers 
Council, commented on the proposed greatly 
increased international postal rates. 

The sections on Library Organization and 
Management and Personnel Administration 
co-sponsored a panel discussion on Efficient 
Use of Professional Personnel by Mrs. Bertha 
Hellum, Contra Costa County (Calif.), Free 
Public Library, Ralph McCoy, Southern Illi- 
nois University Libraries, and Edward Wight, 
School of Librarianship, University of Cal- 
ifornia. 

The Public Relations Section co-sponsored 
the East-West Dinner. Its Friends of Libraries 
Committee held its annual Friends Luncheon. 
Henry J. Kaiser, Jr., industrialist, in a most 
provocative talk, Knowledge—Our Strongest 
Weapon, detailed the underlying values of 
ideas, books, and libraries in a competitive 
world; challenged librarians to have faith in 
their product—books and ideas they contain; 
and urged aggressive public relations pro- 
grams and effective use of mass communica- 
tions media. Following the luncheon Mrs.. 
Buford Payne, Friends of the Berkeley Public 
Library, moderated a well-received symposium 
on Why Friends of Libraries. 

At the Recruiting Committee’s open meet- 
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ng, members of the committee and of the 
ecruiting network described the functions of 
ne network and the extent of its program. 
Irs. Elizabeth Hughey, North Carolina State 
ibrary, mentioned the progress made in fol- 
owing up the recommendations of the North 
varolina Recruitment Conference. The new 
\LA brochure, “At the Very Center of Every 
\rea of National Emphasis—the Librarian,” 
ind Encyclopaedia Britannica’s leaflet, “Y our 
tareer as a Librarian,” were mentioned and 
listributed. 

Architects and librarians representing 
‘arious types of libraries served as consultants 
t the LAD Buildings Booth where approxi- 
nately 1700 persons made constant use of the 
lictures, plans, models, slides, etc. 

At the LAD Recruiting Committee Booth 
nany librarians saw the leaflets, posters, and 
yamphlets on display and conferred with 
epresentatives of the recruiting network. 

Each of the sections held a membership bus- 
ness meeting, a section officers meeting, and 
vork meetings of committees. For example, 
he Federal Relations Committee discussed 
ertain aspects of the work of the ALA Wash- 
ngton Office and pending legislation «and 
vorked on its Legislative Policy Statement. 
[he Recruiting Committee devoted two ses- 
ions to programing and planning and held 
me meeting with recruiting network repre- 
entatives. Friends of Libraries Committee 
aade progress towards developing a Friends 
landbook. Slides produced for a filmstrip on 
emodeling elementary school library quarters 
rere previewed and criticized by the Planning 
chool Library Quarters Committee. The 
suildings and Equipment Section continued 
ts planning of a two-day buildings institute 
cheduled immediately preceding the Wash- 
ngton Conference. 


LIBRARY EDUCATION DIVISION 


The Board of Directors of the Library 
‘ducation Division discussed and approved 
he report of its Constitution and Bylaws Com- 
aittee, and at the business meeting of the 
nembership the new bylaws instrument was 
dopted for the division by a unanimous vote. 
‘he board made preliminary plans for a day- 
ong program, workshop, or institute for the 
959 Washington Conference, to which will 





Ralph H. Hopp, assistant director of the Umi 
versity of Minnesota Libraries; Rose Vainstein, 
public library specialist, Library Sertiees 


Branch, U.S. Office of Education; and Metrin 
J. Voigt, assistant librarian, University of Cali 
fornia, Berkeley. Mr. Voigt is leaving shortly for 
Denmark to do research on scientific indexing 
services in that country. 





ins 


Mrs. David K. Berninghausen and Jerome Cush- 
man, librarian of the Salina (Kan.) Public Li- 
brary, at the hospitality booth of the Northern 
California Book Sellers Association. Mrs. Bern- 
inghausen is the wife of the director of the 
University of Minnesota library school, where 
Mr. Cushman taught during the summer. 


be invited representatives from national ac- 
crediting agencies, administrators of various 
types of libraries, and library education in- 
stitutions, to discuss the new undergraduate 
standards and guide documents and their im- 
plementation. 

A panel discussion Four- and Five-Year Li- 
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bras Education, presided over by LED 
Presdent-elect Mrs. Kathleen Stebbins, pre- 
sert=d various views and reasoning on the 
relsiorship of the different types of profes- 
sicmal preparation to the needs of the library 


practitioner. The panel presentations led to 
lively discussions from the floor. Participating 
in the panel were Sister Mary Edmund, De- 
partment of Library Science, College of St. 
Catherine; Elizabeth Nesbitt, Carnegie Li- 


EE 


ASSIGNMENT OF RESPONSIBILITY FOR MATERIALS 


Tkis report of the ALA Committee on Organi- 
zasion was adopted by Council, July 16, 1958. 


In formulating its recommendation on the as- 
<ecnment of responsibility for library materials 
-ae committee has been impressed with the fact 
teat practically no part of the ALA organization 
«an operate without consideration of library ma- 
sericls, since books are the foundation of all 
brary work. Type-of-activity divisions must con- 
sider books, pamphlets, films, pictures, micro- 
print, etc., from the points of view of acquiring, 
processing, organizing, and evaluating. Type-of- 
lib-ary divisions must also be concerned with 
library materials when materials are recom- 
mended, evaluated, and used in relation to the 
basic functions of the types of libraries. 

The committee was guided by the principles 
established by the Management Survey concern- 
irg the responsibilities and functions of divisions 
as made effective in Article VI of the Bylaws. 
‘Article VI, Sections 2 and 3 of the ALA Bylaws 
were read into the report at this point. | 

In keeping with these principles, accepted by 
the Association, a sound organization for ALA 
is provided by assigning responsibility for ma- 
terials to the type-of-activity divisions. The result 
is a structure established on a rational basis with 
the whole ALA in mind. For this organization 
to be workable the members must accept in fact 
as well as in principle the proposition that the 
same people are active in both kinds of divisions. 

Evidence that the principles of the survey are 
workable exists in the structure and functions of 
the Library Administration Division. In this divi- 
sion librarians from all types of libraries—pub- 
lic, college, hospital, state, and school—work to- 
gether in a type-of-activity division. In the Li- 
brary Administration Division section on build- 
ings and equipment, for example, there is pro- 
vision for an understanding of mutual problems, 
interchange of ideas, and stimulation and coop- 
eration where problems from different types of 
libraries are related. This section also provides 
for independent action where the problems are 
unique to one type of library. Given the same 
will to work together, this approach can apply 
equally to materials. Children’s librarians from 
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public and school libraries can work coopera- 
tively and independently as the circumstances 
warrant within the Children’s Services Division. 
Hospital librarians and public librarians can 
develop mutually helpful bibliotherapy lists in 
the Adult Services Division, Young Adult Serv- 
ices Division, and the Children’s Services Divi- 
sion. 

The concern of the type-of-library divisions 
with library materials will become effective 
through initiation, review, endorsement, promo- 
tion, and interpretation of specific evaluation and 
selection projects. Such projects will be referred 
to type-of-activity divisions according to assigned 
responsibilities for materials for accomplishment. 
Completed projects are subject to review by the 
type-of-library division concerned in keeping 
with the responsibility these divisions have been 
given to speak for the ALA in all matters, in- 
cluding materials, relating to their types of li- 
braries. 

The opportunity for a college, public, school, 
special, university, or other “type” of librarian 
to give expression to his interests in materials is 
ready and waiting within type-of-activity di- 
visions. And, recognized repeatedly, type-of- 
library divisions are responsible for stimulating 
their members to membership and participation 
in type-of-activity divisions io bring forth prob- 
lems and actions pertaining to their types of 
libraries. 

The committee recommends the assignment of 
responsibility for materials to type-of-activity di- 
visions and distributed among these divisions in 
accordance with their assigned fields of responsi- 
bility. 

The committee further recommends that the 
Adult Services Division field of responsibility 
statement be amended to include reader services 
(except reference) to adults in all types of li- 
braries. 


ROBERT SEVERANCE, chairman, Mrs. FLORENCE 
S. Craic, Joun Eastiick, Mrs. LoLeta FYAN, 
MARGARET HANNIGAN, LowELL A. Marcin, Lu- 
ciLE M. Morscn, Jean C. Roos, RUTH SCHONE- 
MAN, Lours SHores, HaroLp W. TUCKER, ELIZA- 
BETH O. WILLIAMS, MARIAN YOUNG. 
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brary School; Margaret I. Rufsvold, Library 
Science Division, Indiana University; Ken- 
neth H. Fagerhaugh, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology; Alan L. Heyneman, New York 
Public Library, 

In its joint meeting with the International 
Relations Round Table the International Re- 
lations Committee, a panel on Library Educa- 
tion Abroad presented Jack Dalton, Elmer 
Grieder, Marietta Daniels, and Harold Lan- 
cour reporting on library education problems 
and their personal individual experiences on 
assignments in Asia, the Middle East and 
Ankara, Latin America, and Africa. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


“We are still operating on the principle of 
the nearby local store, or even of the earlier 
vendor on wheels, rather than of the shopping 
center with sufficient strength that people pre- 
fer to come to it. Twenty-five years of effort 
has brought a story-book of fiction to most 
Americans as close as the crossroads, but has 
not brought a substantial subject collection to 
him even if he drives an hour into town.” So 
wrote Lowell A. Martin, Rutgers University, 
in his paper entitled “What the Standards 
Have Contributed: an Assessment.” He 
pointed out that essentially the Public Li- 
brary Standards made two over-all recommen- 
dations: accessibility of library service to all, 
and quality of library service. He feared that 
we were emphasizing accessibility and for- 
getting that the concept of systems of libraries 
implies strong central book collections on 
which the smaller libraries depend to enrich 
their own stock. The Standards have made a 
considerable impact on the profession, and 
will continue to do so through the amplifica- 
tions of them being prepared by groups with- 
in the public library, for example those in- 
terested in work with children and young 
adults. 

Preceding Dr. Martin’s paper, which was 
read by Robert D. Leigh of the Columbia 
University Library School, a panel moder- 
ated by Margaret E. Monroe, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, discussed “Putting the Standards to 
Work.” Agnes Crawford, Army Library Pro- 
gram, spoke on “Using the Standards for 
Personnel Practices”; Louise F. Rees, Michi- 
gan State Library, on “Using the Standards 


to Set State-Wide Library Goals”; Mrs. Neva 
L. Bequette, Mid-Columbia Regional Library, 
Kennewick, Washington, on “Using the Staad- 
ards to Interpret the Public Library”; and 
Mrs. Carma R. Zimmerman, California State 
Library, on “Using the Standards in Studying 
Library Needs.” The panel brought out some 
exciting developments coming from thcugat- 
ful discussion and application of the stard- 
ards. As Mrs. Zimmerman said, “The stard- 
ards themselves are not offered as being per- 
fect, absolute, and unchanging. They are tae 
best we have to date and they are showing 
good results wherever they are being studied 
and applied.” 

The business meeting of the Associatien 
was called to order by John T. Eastlick, Dea- 
ver Public Library, the past-president, in the 
absence of Arthur H. Parsons, Jr., who wes 
prevented by serious illness from attending the 
conference. A resolution commending the 
National Book Committee on its efforts 1o 
promote National Library Week, and p edg- 
ing the continued support of the Associatiea 
in future Library Weeks was adopted unan- 
mously. 

The American Association of Library Trus 
tees held a successful Pre-Conference Work 
shop on the theme: U. S. Focus on Education 
—a Challenge to Librarians. “We are wasting 
important national resources by not feeding 
exceptional intellect” was a challenging state 
ment made by keynote speaker Glenn S 
Dumke, president of San Francisco State Col 
lege. Togetherness was the proposed goal fos 
libraries, trustees, librarians, and cultural anc 
civic organizations through the best use œ 
tools for a better planned program. 

The National Assembly of Library Trustee 
met for its second annual gathering to dis- 
cuss numerous topics such as a progress re- 
port on the Library Services Act, federal laws 
and regulations relating to tax deductions for 
gifts to libraries, the education of trustees, 
and the promotion of greater public interest 
in libraries. 

The AALT dinner heard Edward S. Marcus 
discuss the manifold responsibilities of trus- 
tees, chief of which was selecting and backing 
up a competent librarian, “We are supporting 
a library, not a librarian,” he said. 

The Armed Forces Librarians Section pre- 
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Librarians thronged the exhibit area between sessions to see the latest in equipment and supplies. 


seateč a program on the coordination of the 
lixrary with other activities within the mili- 
tary. The luncheon speaker was William H. 
Irrance, assistant director, Scientific Re- 
search, Convair, who considered the areas of 
scace to which travel might soon be possible, 
tæ reasons for visiting the moon and the 
rearer planets, and the probable costs. 

The PLA Board of Directors terminated the 
Committee to Revise the Farmers Bulletin on 
Barel Library Service, since its work was 
completed; replaced the Committee on Promo- 
fon of the Revised Standards with one named 
. mply Committee on Standards with responsi- 
lity for promotion, revision, and implement- 
xion; and authorized the PLA president to 
point an appropriate committee to review 
‘ae manuscript “Young Adult Services in the 
Public Library” prepared by the Committee 
n Standards for Work With Young Adults. 


REFERENCE SERVICES DIVISION 


The general Reference Services Division 
meeting was held on Wednesday morning, 
July 16, at which Dr. James D. Hart, Vice 
Chancellor of the University of California, 
Berkeley, talked on “Search and Research, or 
the Librarian and the Scholar.” He empha- 
sized the service to research through coopera- 
jon of faculty and librarians in building the 
‘brary collections, illustrated by the fascinat- 
ing search for and acquisition of the manu- 
scripts and papers of the late Frank Norris, at 
the University of California. 

Announcement was made of the establish- 
ment of five new chapters of RSD in Florida, 
Tennessee, Ohio, Greater New York, and 
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Washington, D.C., bringing to eight the num- 
ber of division chapters now established. 

On recommendation of an RSD committee, 
under the chairmanship of Lydia Gooding, 
a new award in the field of reference librar- 
ianship was established by the Council in 
honor of the late Isadore Gilbert Mudge, and 
will be administered for the ALA by the Ref- 
erence Services Division. It is hoped the first 
award may be made at the Washington Con- 
ference in 1959, 

A committee project of importance was the 
draft of a proposed code for International 
Interlibrary Loan procedures for U. S. li- 
braries, which was approved by the Board of 
Directors on recommendation of the division 
committee under the chairmanship of Foster 
M. Palmer, Harvard College Library, Cam- 
bridge. 

President Mary N. Barton presented the 
new president, Everett T. Moore, University 
of California, Los Angeles. Mr. Moore spoke 
briefly of the plans and prospects of the di- 
vision for the coming year. He emphasized 
the division’s needs in the field of publishing 
and the hope that a channel for communica- 
tion to the membership was about to be re- 
alized. Promotion of cooperative programs 
with colleagues in all fields of library work 
will have continued consideration by the di- 
vision, such as the active committee studying 
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July 17 was the 91st birthday of Linda A. East- 
man, president of ALA in 1928-29. A special 
birthday greeting was sent to Miss Eastman 
from the membership meeting held on that day. 
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the Wilson Indexes, and another involving a 
joint study of the uses and future of printed 
and card catalogs with the Cataloging and 
Classification Section of the Resources and 
Technical Services Division. 

Four meetings held on Friday morning, 
July 18, considered special aspects of refer- 
ence work covering service to students, to 
fields of art, history, science and technology. 
Grace McCann Morley, distinguished director 
of the San Francisco Museum of Art, spoke 
at the art meeting; Glenn S. Dumke, presi- 
dent, San Francisco State College, talked on 
preserving local material for building history 
collections; William S. Budington, John Cre- 
rar Library, Chicago, spoke on Modern Meth- 
ods of Information Retrieval, and was fol- 
lowed by a panel discussion on the Library 
Implications of Increased Emphasis on Science 
in American Life. Each of these four meetings 
was attended by more than two hundred per- 
sons, 


RESOURCES AND TECHNICAL SERVICES DIVISION 


Attempts to coordinate library resources 
were described by the speakers at the Re- 
sources and Technical Services Division pro- 
gram meeting. Resources in national libraries, 
university and research libraries, and public 
libraries were the topics of Verner Clapp, 
Council on Library Resources, Inc., Raynard 
Swank, Stanford University, and Ralph Ul- 
veling, Detroit Public Library. The most sig- 
nificant news of the meeting was the an- 
nouncement by L. Quincy Mumford of the 
grant to the Library of Congress of $55,000 
from the Council on Library Resources to test 
the feasibility of pre-publication cataloging. 
The Cataloging Policy and Research Commit- 
tee will serve as an advisory body to the Li- 
brary of Congress in the consumer reaction 
study to be conducted in connection with this 
experiment in “cataloging-in-source.” 

The membership approved affiliation with 
the division of two discussion groups: Techni- 
cal Services Heads of Large Research Li- 
braries and Technical Services Heads of Me- 
dium-Sized Research Libraries. The member- 
ship also voted that the bylaws as printed in 
the spring issue of Library Resources and 
Technical Services not be adopted at this time, 
but that they be accepted as an instrument of 


government for a period of not more than two 
years inasmuch as new bylaws are to be 
drafted when the ALA Constitution and By- 
laws are amended to include minimum pro- 
visions for division bylaws. Each of the four 
sections adopted bylaws, with minor changes, 
with the understanding that revisions would 
be made to assure consistency with division 
bylaws when adopted. 

The membership of the Cataloging and 
Classification Section approved the recom- 
mendation that the Far Eastern Materials 
Special Committee be made a standing com- 
mittee of the section and they heard the re- 
port from Wyllis Wright, Williams College 
Library, chairman of the Catalog Code Revi- 
sion Committee, of the significant progress 
made at the pre-conference Institute on Cata- 
log Code Revision at Stanford University. 
Announcement was also made that the Council 
on Library Resources has granted $13,000 to 
the International Federation of Library Asso- 
ciations to plan an international conference 
on cataloging rules. Subject cataloging was 
considered at the section program meeting 
with speakers emphasizing the need for a 
subject heading code. The Cataloging Policy 
and Research Committee voted to recommend 
to the Librarian of Congress that a manual 
on the Library of Congress Classification be 
prepared. 

The RTSD Board of Directors voted to 
empower the ALA representative on the 
American Standards Association Z39 Com- 
mittee to act for ALA and RTSD in consid- 
ering indexing standards and binding stand- 
ards. The board also approved the estab- 
lishment of a Special Committee on Xero- 
graphic Materials and approved the formation 
and function of the Cataloging and Classifica- 
tion Section—Reference Services Division 
Joint Committee on Book Catalogs. 

Twenty-five of the 29 regional groups were 
represented at the annual luncheon meeting. 
They heard reports on research in progress 
and research needs which the regional groups 
could actively assist. 

The Resources Committee established a 
Subcommittee on Micropublication Policies to 
serve as a coordinating body to which pub- 
lishers who wish to inaugurate micropublish- 
ing projects may turn for advice from li- 
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brarians, and to which librarians may turn for 
advice when they are considering purchasing 
proposed micropublishing projects. The Re- 
sources Committee also voted to recommend 
that the Library of Congress undertake solici- 
tation of membership for the proposed sub- 
ject index of the National Union Catalog and 
seek a revolving fund to enable the project to 
begin. 

The Cost of Library Materials Index Com- 
mittee met to formulate methods and proce- 
dures in relation to the Cost of Periodicals 
Index for United States periodicals and to 
plan the preparation of the Cost of Books 
Index for United States book production. 

Interest in centralized processing was dem- 
onstrated at an unscheduled meeting called by 
Evelyn Day Mullen, Library Extension Spe- 
cialist of the Library Services Branch, U. S. 
Office of Education. 


YOUNG ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


Cynthia Bowles was the ideal speaker to 
dramatize the necessity for the West Meets 
East reading project which the Young Adult 
Services Division launched at the San Fran- 
cisco Conference. Miss Bowles’ own story of 
her two years in India and of her friends 
in that country made vivid the underlying 
similarities of concerns and hopes of young 
people, whether in India or America. 

In the session jointly sponsored by the 
Adult Services Division and YASD, the hand- 
book for the reading project was introduced 
and its use demonstrated. A sample of pages 
and features from the handbook, Richer by 
Asia, were reproduced and distributed for 
use until the final handbook can be available. 
All libraries were urged to introduce books 
such as those on the list to young people in- 
dividually and through programs. Books listed 
in Richer by Asia were on display in the 
YASD booth and will be available for use at 
state and local library meetings. 

A book talk on Gwen Terasaki’s Bridge to 
the Sun and other books about Asia demon- 
strated one method described in the hand- 
book. International Film Foundation’s new 
film, Japan, was shown at another meeting as 
illustration of a film which will create inter- 
est and open new avenues of thinking. 
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ALA COMMITTEES 


COMMITTEE ON ACCREDITATION 


The Committee on Accreditation concerned 
itself primarily with two subjects. First, it 
discussed and accepted the new standards and 
guide instruments relating to undergraduate 
programs in library science prepared by the 
COA Subcommittee. The secretary was di- 
rected by the committee to prepare copies of 
the documents together with an explanatory 
statement for forwarding to members of 
Council via the ALA executive secretary for 
Council’s consideration and adoption at the 
1959 Midwinter Meeting. 

Second, the committee discussed and evalu- 
ated the progress reports received from ten 
accredited library schools which submitted 
them in accordance with recommendations 
calling for them to be prepared one year fol- 
lowing the evaluation visits. 


AUDIO-VISUAL COMMITTEE 


On July 15 the Audio-Visual Committee in 
cooperation with the Adult Services Division, 
American Association of School Librarians, 
Association of College and Research Li- 
braries, and the Young Adult Services Di- 
vision sponsored a program on the use of films 
in libraries. Julien Bryan, director, Interna- 
tional Film Foundation, Inc., New York, 
served as moderator for a panel of young 
adults from the World Affairs Group, Analy 
Union High School, Sebastopol, California, 
and presented his film on Russia. The students 
expressed their views on Russia preceding the 
showing and afterwards asked questions about 
the film. A panel of librarians discussed ways 
in which the film might be used by libraries 
and librarians. 

At the committee meeting reports from 
various division committees on projects un- 
der way were received. The committee will 
recommend to the Committee on Organization 
that it be enlarged to include a representative 
from each division, thereby making it possible 
to discontinue the divisional subcommittees 
except in cases where a division has a special 
project which falls within that division. 

William Brett, Oakland Public Library, 
chairman of the committee responsible for 
noon film showings, reported that attendance 
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at these showings had been very good. The 
program for the noon film showings was ar- 
ranged by a group of California film librar- 
jans. 


COMMITTEE ON AWARDS 


On recommendation of the Committee on 
Awards, Council established the Isadore Gil- 
bert Mudge Citation, “to be given at the an- 
nual conference of the ALA to a person who 
has made a distinguished contribution to ref- 
erence librarianship. This contribution may 
take the form of an imaginative and construc- 
tive program in a particular library; the writ- 
ing of a significant book or articles in the 
reference field; creative and inspirational 
teaching or reference services; active partici- 
pation in professional associations devoted to 
reference services; or in other noteworthy ac- 
tivities which stimulate reference librarians to 
more distinguished performance.” 

Nominations with supporting information 
are welcomed from librarians and other in- 
terested people. 

This award is given by the Reference Serv- 
ices Division in honor of Miss Mudge, who 
died May 16, 1957, in recognition of her 
contributions to the development of reference 
service. 


CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS COMMITTEE 


The Constitution and Bylaws Committee 
held a meeting with representatives of divi- 
sions to discuss minimum requirements for 
bylaws for those divisions which are consider- 
ing operating under bylaws only, depending 
on the ALA Constitution for the basic provi- 
sions. Many points on procedures were clari- 
fied in the discussions which can be helpful 
for future division plans. 





Next month’s ALA Bulletin will have a report 
on this year’s award winners by Wyman Parker 
of Wesleyan University, chairman of the ALA 
Awards Committee, and special articles on win- 
ners of trustee citations by Frank Clarvoe of the 
San Francisco Public Library and LaNell Comp- 
ton of the Arkansas Library Commission. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


The new IRC subcommittee, the ALA Panel 
on Unesco, had its initial meeting during the 
conference. This panel, composed of individ- 
uals specialized with respect either to fields of 
librarianship or areas of the world, will advise 
the ALA representative on the United States 
National Commission to Unesco. It is expected 
that the panel will make it possible for ALA 
to intensify its participation in Unesco pro- 
gram development. 

The committe has recommended that pro- 
vision be made for the appointment of a senior 
staff member at ALA headquarters to be con- 
cerned with international matters. Considera- 
tion is being given to an exchange of librarians 
with the Soviet Union. Negotiations are under 
way with the Department of State for a new 
multi-national exchange program. Plans were 
made for the forthcoming meeting in Madrid 
of the International Federation of Library 
Associations. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


Discussion at the Membership Committee 
meeting centered on a program for member- 
ship promotion during 1958-59, which includes 
preparation of divisional leaflets and articles, 
exhibits at state and regional meetings, and 
representation at regional meetings. There 
was considerable discussion of the best way 
to organize the membership committee in the 
individual states in order to make use of the 
divisional representatives recently added to 
the Membership Committee. 

State membership chairmen were urged to 
add divisional representatives to committees 
to assure that all divisional interests are in- 
cluded in membership promotion at the state 
level. It was recognized that divisional repre- 
sentatives on the committee have a responsi- 
bility to keep the Membership Committee in- 
formed of the kind of promotion which the 
divisions are interested in, and to report back 


to their divisions on the total activities of the 
ALA Membership Committee. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK COMMITTEE 


Plans for National Library Week, April 12- 
18, 1959, were discussed at an open meeting 
of the ALA National Library Week Commit- 
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tee on Friday morning. More than 200 li- 
brarians and library trustees participated in 
the discussion. President Morsch presided. 

Theodore Waller, chairman of the NLW 
Steering Committee, said that the primary 
goal of the 1959 observance is “to develop 
accelerated citizen participation in library 
programs—in all types of libraries. This is a 
concrete, specific, immediate objective. Such 
citizen participation becomes a permanent 
implement of library public relations.” Mr. 
Waller said that members of the National 
Book Committee were “in awe” at the results 
of 1958 National Library Week—“they had 
never seen such a tremendous reaction.” He 
added that it was realized by everyone that the 
results were achieved by real collaboration 
with librarians. 

John S. Robling, national director of Na- 
tional Library Week, reviewed highlights of 
the 1958 observance. He said it was estimated 
that more than 20,000 individuals actively 
participated as leaders in local activities; that 
47 states were fully organized and 2200 local 
committees functioned. 

ALA Executive Secretary David H. Clift 
urged that librarians send suggestions for ac- 
tivities to Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson, who will 
be the liaison at headquarters for the 1959 
observance. A brochure has been planned, he 
said, for distribution at state library associa- 
tion meetings which will spell out the ways in 
which librarians can participate. 

Virginia Mathews, assistant director of Na- 
tional Library Week, announced that a new 


“FACTS AND FACES” 


“Facts and Faces: The ALA Council in 1958,” 
a 55-page illustrated biographical directory, was 
distributed to all registrants at the San Fran- 
cisco Conference until the supply ran short be- 
cause of the unexpectedly heavy registration. In 
a foreword to the directory President Morsch 
gave credit to the H. W. Wilson Company, which 
undertook publication without expense to ALA; 
to Mary N. Barton, president of the Reference 
Services Division, and Dorothy Ethlyn Cole, 
chairman of the RSD committee which prepared 
the manuscript, and to “the ALA Councilors who 
on unreasonably short notice supplied the data 
and the photographs.” 
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handbook which will emphasize local activi- 
ties will be distributed by October 1. She also 
announced that 1959 promotion materials will 
be available separately, rather than exclusively 
in kits. A list of the pieces to be sold sep- 
arately will be distributed with the brochure. 

President-elect Emerson Greenaway, who 
becomes the new chairman of the ALA Na- 
tional Library Week Committee, concluded 
the meeting by calling for wide cooperation 
in the 1959 National Library Week, saying: 
“National Library Week has real meaning for 
librarians. We found that more people care 
for us than we ever supposed. We surprised 
ourselves with the imagination, content, and 
coverage of the local programs.” 


ROUND TABLES 


LIBRARY PERIODICALS ROUND TABLE 


Two meetings of the Library Periodicals 
Round Table were held during the San Fran- 
cisco ALA Conference. The first of these fea- 
tured a down-to-earth talk by Daniel Melcher, 
publisher of the Library Journal and general 
manager of R. R. Bowker Co., on the subject 
of “More Printing for Less Money.” 

The second meeting of the round table heard 
Stanley Pargellis, librarian of the Newberry 
Library, Chicago, speak on “Little Magazines 
—Their Value.” His imaginative address will 
later be printed in the Wilson Library Bul- 
letin. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS ROUND TABLE 


The East-West Dinner Sunday evening was 
sponsored jointly by the International Rela- 
tions Round Table, the International Rela- 
tions Committee, and the Public Relations 
Section of the Library Administration Divi- 
sion. Attended by over 520 members and 
guests, with 30 foreign librarians, the dinner 
was acclaimed as a fitting introduction to the 
main theme of the conference. ALA President 
Lucile M. Morsch (Library of Congress) pre- 
sided, William S. Dix (Princeton University) 
served as toastmaster, and Robert Blum, presi- 
dent of the Asia Foundation, delivered a vig- 
orous and forthright address on “The Chal- 
lenge to Our Intellectual Resources,” in which 
he described bluntly American attitudes to 
other peoples, urged strongly that we change 
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these attitudes and adjust our relationships in 
the light of our understanding of the forces 
of history, and thereby make available to the 
world the heritage of learning we possess. 

The IRRT’s program meeting was held 
jointly with the International Relations Com- 
mittee and the Library Education Division. 
Talks by Jack Dalton (ALA), Marietta Dan- 
iels (Pan American Union), Elmer Grieder 
(Stanford University), and Harold Lancour 
(University of Illinois) on library education 
and conditions in Latin America, the Middle 
East (and especially Turkey), and in Africa 
brought out problems which follow a common 
pattern, yet vary greatly from country to coun- 
try. Progress could be seen in many of these 
areas, but the need for help—and help of the 
right kind—from this country was stressed. 

Reports at the meeting covered expanding 
membership (from 75 in June 1957 to over 
200 at present) as the result of a vigorous 
solicitation campaign; the publication of four 
issues of the IRRT’s bulletin Leads which was 
announced as now being in a position to 
stand on its own financial feet; further work 
on a list of scholarships, grants, and fellow- 
ships available to foreign library students in 
this country; and the completion of the roster 
of American librarians who have worked or 
studied abroad since 1940, with plans for 
early publication. 


PRE-CONFERENCE MEETINGS 


INSTITUTE ON USING TV IN LIBRARY 
ADULT EDUCATION 


The Adult Services Division and the Audio- 
Visual Committee co-sponsored a two-day pre- 
conference institute on Using TV in Library 
Adult Education. The 90 librarians in attend- 
ance heard from outstanding leaders in the 
fields of educational and commercial TV, as 
well as from librarians who have used TV 
successfully. A visit to San Francisco’s edu- 
cational television station KQED provided an 
opportunity to see some of the technical op- 
erations of television, especially those which 
librarians can use for educational purposes. 
Speakers emphasized the need for librarians 
to know the television resources in their com- 
munities and encouraged librarians to work 
with the TV station staff and program man- 





“LIBRARIANS COME UP WITH SOME 
ENLIGHTENED VIEWS” 


A vigorous and forthright endorsement of the 
resolutions passed at the San Francisco Con- 
ference appeared under the above title in the 
Sacramento Bee of July 21: 


There have been so many goofy resolutions 
and so many recent conventions that it is a 
pleasure to take favorable note of the proceed- 
ings of the American Library Association. The 
ALA, in winding up its national convention in 
San Francisco, adopted a couple of resolutions 
which reveal that some of the people, at least, 
have weathered the renaissance and gone on 
from there. 

Instead of vituperative assaults upon the 
United States Supreme Court and virtual calls 
for the deportation of the Statue of Liberty the 
ALA came out foursquare for books and educa- 
tion and the wider dissemination of both. 

There have been some craven retreats by some 
libraries, of course, but the exorcising of good 
literature from the shelves under the pressure 
from McCarthyites seems to be over for the mo- 
ment. And most libraries stood their ground all 
through the recent dark age. 

One of the resolutions adopted in San Fran- 
cisco criticizes congressional action raising postal 
rates on books and other publications destined 
for foreign countries. Correctly the resolution 
backers pointed out this nation needs to facili- 
tate the flow of good American literature and 
ideas to other countries. ... 

The ALA said the national policy would be 
better served by decreasing postal rates by 50 
per cent on the flow of American publications 
abroad than by erecting additional barriers to 
such exports. By the recent increases Congress, 
of course, has made American propaganda just a 
bit more costly and difficult. 

Another resolution supports the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958 which offers federal 
grants to public schools for a wide variety of 
purposes, including scholarships. 

But in its resolution condemning foreign postal 
increases on books, the ALA hit a target fresh 
from the Middle East headlines. 


* This action was taken by the Postmaster General 
on his own authority; domestic postal rates can be 
changed only by congressional action.—Ep, 
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agers in publicizing the library and in en- 
riching the library’s total adult education 
program. Participants were reminded that TV 
adds another dimension to the mass com- 
munication media and that television pro- 
grams should be used to lead viewers to fur- 
ther study and action. Those attending asked 
for a clearinghouse of information on TV 
programs which libraries could use in devel- 
oping their own reading programs. 


POETRY FESTIVAL 


A Poetry Festival sponsored by the Chil- 
dren’s Services Division was held at the Villa 
Hotel, San Mateo, July 10-12. 

Lawrence Ferlinghetti, San Francisco poet, 
read his poetry to the jazz of Dickie Mills and 
his trio. The meter of his poetry, enhanced by 
jazz, was a novelty to most of the audience. 
Frances Clarke Sayers set the scene for Mr. 
Ferlinghetti with a poetic introduction of the 
age-old use of poetry with music among the 
bards and minstrels. 


“Sing It Again,” an approach to poetry, 


was interpreted by May Hill Arbuthnot. Rec- 
ognizing that poetry and music are closely 
allied, Mrs. Arbuthnot led the group first to a 
practical enjoyment of poetry, then to a per- 
sonal and selective interpretation of her fav- 
orite poems. Annis Duff talked of “The Word 
and the Spirit,’ sharing remembrances of 
poetry with penetrating and nostalgic feeling. 
Lillian Morrison, with a forthright and im- 
pressive enthusiasm like that evident in her 
work with young people, pointed out the alli- 
ance among poetry, folklore, and jazz. Arna 
Bontemps brought the festival to a close with 
his “Sing a Soothing Song,” showing the close 
relationship between the American folk 
heritage and poetry. 

The unplanned evening was spent by an 
informal sharing of favorite poems and folk 
music, an evening not soon to be forgotten. 


NOTE: A report on the American Association 
of Library Trustees Workshop is included in 
the Public Library Association Highlights 
report. 


THE MID-PACIFIC LIBRARY CONFERENCE 


Mrs. KATHLEEN B. STEBBINS, personnel di- 
rector of the Detroit Public Library, reports 
the Mid-Pacific Library Conference in Hono- 
lulu which followed the San Franctsco Con- 
ference. 


One of the most thrilling experiences ever 
to happen to this participant of some twenty 
or more conventions was the five day Mid- 
Pacific Library Conference sponsored by the 
Hawaii Library Association. From the mo- 
ment approximately one hundred tired li- 
brarians descended from the special plane in 
Honolulu on the morning of July 20, until 
their return to the mainland, we were all 
caught up in a fairyland of beautiful flowers 
and exotic fruits, and in the warm, friendly 
hospitality that only persons living in Hawaii 
know how to extend. 

On arrival we sped to the Hawaiian Village 
Hotel, convention headquarters, where we 
registered, received our packets, and were 
taken to the lanais we were to occupy the rest 
of the week. 

The new Henry J. Kaiser Hotel, modern 
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and beautiful, on Waikiki Beach, was an ex- 
cellent choice as convention headquarters. The 
party held at the Beach Club of the hotel on 
Sunday night permitted the participants to 
meet the many librarians who came from all 
parts of the Territory to attend the conference. 
Dressed in their comfortable muumuus, holo- 
kus, and pakemuus, they made us city folk 
decide that the correct wardrobe would be a 
bathing suit, sandals, and a comfortable flow- 
ing gown—muumuu or the like. Hats, gloves, 
and stockings were immediately put away until 
our return to the mainland. 

The first business session took place on 
Monday morning, July 21, at the famous Bis- 
hop Museum. After browsing to our hearts’ 
content in this famous collection of Hawaiiana 
we heard an excellent talk on the geography of 
the islands by Edwin H. Bryan, Jr., curator of 
the Museum. 

Acting Governor Farrant L. Turner greeted 
us in the absence of Governor William Quinn, 
who was busy in Washington with problems of 
statehood. However, Mrs. Quinn opened the 
Governor’s Mansion that afternoon for a tea 
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sponsored by the Friends of the Library, the 
Hawaii Library Association, and the Council 
for Teachers of English. 

Since this was a library conference, a tour 
of libraries was next on the program. Every- 
where one is impressed with the very fine 
looking modern public buildings. The Terri- 
tory has spared no expense in building schools 
or libraries. Where there does not seem to be 
enough money, however, is in staffing the li- 
braries or in salaries, which are below compar- 
able libraries on the mainland. Being asked to 
address the Reference Section of the Hawaiian 
Library Association on July 27, I was told that 
the main problem was attracting qualified li- 
brarians who would stay. It is possible to se- 
cure the services of some trained personnel, 
but the turnover is very high, as many li- 
brarians accept positions in Hawaii and re- 
main only a year or two. 

Among special libraries I was particularly 
interested in that operated by the Sugar 
Foundation, and in seeing the experimentation 
being done there on sugar cane. I also visited 
the Hawaiian Pineapple Company Library. 

In addition to seeing the Library of Hawaii, 
two of its branches, and the University of 
Hawaii Library, some of the post-conference 
tourists were able to make short visits to the 
many attractive libraries on the outer islands. 
I managed a glimpse of the modern Hawaii 
County Library in Hilo on the island of 
Hawaii. The spaciousness and coolness of the 
rooms, the color employed, the attractive chil- 
dren’s and young adult quarters—all im- 
pressed us. The libraries fit well into their nat- 
ural settings and do an excellent job in bring- 
ing information and entertainment to the 
island residents. 

Additional social gatherings included a most 
delicious dinner of Hawaiian, Japanese, and 
Chinese foods in the Japanese tea room of the 
Hawaiian Village Hotel. We were escorted 
there by a Chinese dragon, breathing smoke, 
and with the popping of firecrackers. Each 
dish was explained to us, as we attempted to 
manipulate our chop sticks, garbed in Japanese 
kimonos put upon us as we entered. 

The final meeting of the conference was a 
delightful luncheon at the Willows. Here 
Captain William J. Lederer, author of All the 
Ships at Sea and the forthcoming Ugly Amer- 





Mrs. Mabel Jackson, chief librarian cf th2 Le 
brary of Hawaii, Florence Harshe, a foumer sañ 
member and now Chief of Advisory Serviee, Mew 
York State Regional Library Service Cemer, 
Watertown, N.Y., and Katharine Holden, cipet- 
tor of Mount Vernon Public Library «nd ATA 
Council member from New York, attenrdec “Āe 
Aloha party given the night of their errival tə 
100 mainland librarians attending the M-d-Pec ñc 
Conference in Hawaii. 


ican, spoke most entertainingly on hov am 
author writes a book, particularly wher ws 
co-author is several thousand miles away. 
Captain Lederer emphasized over and over 
again how librarians could assist in interma- 
tional relations and suggested that the Aver- 
ican Library Association help prepare Aner- 
ican personnel for the jobs they take ir for==m 
countries. 

In sketching the highlights of ths ezte 
conference I have had to skip the maay iater- 
esting sessions that were held with imdivitea! 
librarians from the Territory of Hawaii; the 
tours to the outer islands which ove- 70 per 
cent of the group took; the sunbathing aad 
swimming which were an important part æi 
each day’s activities, whether early in the 
morning or late in the afternoon; the n any 
friends we made with Hawaiian, Japarese. 
Chinese, and just plain American librarians: 
and the delicious foods, including pass-on ræt 
sherbet, guava juice and fresh papawas aad 
mangoes. It was difficult to get back on that 
waiting plane, decorated again with the lowely 
flower leis of all color and variety, and to =y 
“Aloha” to our friends who gallantly accom- 
panied us as we embarked once more. We 
went, we saw, and we shall certainly retum, 
for one visit to the Hawaiian Islands can newer 
be enough for anyone. 
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FALL 1958 


EUGENE 0’'NEILL 


and the Tragic Tension 
by DORIS V. FALK 


In this timely interpretation of O’Neill’s plays, 
the author uses modern psychoanalytic theory, 
a3 well as traditional literary criticism, to demon- 
strate how the tragic tension that operated in the 
playwright’s own mind gave power and convic- 
tion to his exploration and expression of human 


suffering. Sept. $4.50 
CAMUS 
by GERMAINE BREE 


A brilliant evaluation of the writings of this 
Nobel Prize-winning author. Miss Brée traces the 
development of Camus’ work, explores his ideas 
and techniques, and points out what makes it 
significant. Nov. $5.00 


THE VOYAGES OF 
JOSHUA SLOCUM 


Collected and introduced by 
WALTER MAGNES TELLER 


The complete writings of the “Thoreau of the 
Sea,” including the classic Sailing Alone Around 
the World. With a biographical introduction, un- 
published letters and photos. Oct. $6.00 


OFF THE RECORD 
WITH F.D.R. — 1942-1945 


by WILLIAM D. HASSETT 


“The single most revealing document about 
Franklin Roosevelt, the man, which historians 
will anywhere find.” (From the preface by Jona- 
than Daniels) Illus. Nov. $6.00 


THE LIFE OF THE ADMIRAL CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 
by His Son FERDINAND 
Translated and with a preface by BENJAMIN KEEN 


Unavailable in English for many years, this intimate, revealing biography 
is also a stirring narrative of action that vividly re-creates the drama of 
discovery in which Columbus played a part. Illustrated with many maps. 


THE ECONOMY OF NEW JERSEY 
by Salomon J. Flink August $5.00 


PARENTAL AUTHORITY 
by Julius Cohen, Reginald R. A. H. Robson, and 
Alan Bates Nov. $6.00 


SEROLOGICAL AND BIOCHEMICAL 
COMPARISONS OF PROTEINS 
(Protein Conference) 


Edited by William H. Cole Nov. $2.00 
JACQUES DE LACRETELLE: 


An Intellectual Itinerary 


by Douglas Alden Dec. $6.00 


Nov. $7.50 


THE BOLIVIAN NATIONAL 
REVOLUTION 
by Robert J. Alexander Dec. $7.50 


ALBERT GALLATIN: JEFFERSONIAN 


FINANCIER 
by Alexander Balinky Dec. $7.50 


REFLECTIONS ON LEARNING 


(Brown and Haley Lectures) 


by Howard Mumford Jones Dec. $2.75 
PROTECTION IN DIAGNOSTIC 
RADIOLOGY 


Edited by Benjamin Sonnenblick Dec. $7.50 
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was not until 1939 that San Francisco ex- 
tended its welcome once more to the ALA. 
This conference, held almost 20 years ago, 
was marked by its emphasis on books, a con- 
ference that, as incoming President Ralph 
Munn expressed in his thoughtful inaugural 
address, gave those attending an “opportunity 
ot think of the book as a civilizing and cul- 
tural force and not just a commodity to be 
distributed by librarians.” It is about books, 
and ebout the use of books, the World of 
Boeks one might say, that I would like to say 
a tew words. 


Best-sellers of the Past 


As librarians, we sometimes have a tend- 
ency to remember specific years by recalling 
seme of the best-selling books of the time. 
To recapture some of the feeling of previous 
Coast conferences, and incidentally to illus- 
trate some of the changes we have come 
through, let me cite some best-sellers from 
previcus years. 

In 1895, four years after our first meeting 
here, America was reading Beside the Bonnie 
. Brier Bush, by Maclaren; Trilby, by George 
du Maurier; and Adventures of Captain Horn, 
by Frank Stockton. 

it is interesting to note that while Ameri- 
cams were reading these best-sellers, Karl 
Marx had just finished and published the last 
of his three-volume Das Kapital, while 
Madame Curie, Thorstein Veblen, and Albert 
Eimstein were all to publish their first works 
within the next decade. 

In 1905, best-sellers included: The Mar- 
riage of William Ashe, by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward; Sandy, by Alice Hegan Rice; The Gar- 
den cf Allah, by Robert Hichens; and The 
Ciansman, by Thomas Dixon, Jr. 

In 1925, American best-sellers were: Sound- 
ings, by A. Hamilton Gibbs; The Constant 
Nymph, by Margaret Kennedy; Diet and 
Healta, by Lulu Hunt Peters; and The Boston 
Ceoking School Cook Book, by Fannie 
Farmer. 

This same year eager German readers were 
welcoming a best-seller of their own. An army 
officer had just published a book composed 
during a brief stay in prison. The book was 
entitled Mein Kampf and its sale was ten mil- 
. lion copies. 


In 1939 while San Francisco played host to 
visitors from all over the world who had come 
to see beautiful, colorful Treasure Island and 
attend the World’s Fair, the books most in 
demand by the American reading public 
were: Grapes of Wrath, by Steinbeck; All 
This, and Heaven Too, by Rachel Field: 
Days of Our Years, by van Paassen; and 
Reaching for the Stars, by Nora Waln. 

So far during 1958, we have had such best- 
sellers as Ferber’s Ice Palace; Seton’s The 
Winthrop Woman; and in the field of non-fic- 
tion, Dear Abby, by Van Buren; and Kids Say 
the Darndest Things, by Linkletter. Compari- 
son of this latest list with those of previous 
years does not, I am afraid, show that the 
best-sellers have had any great improvement 
in quality or importance over the years. But 
best-sellers are not truly a single determining 
factor in judging either the tastes or habits of 
reading Americans. It is becoming more evi- 
dent that a substantial number of people are 
reading books which have more worth and 
substance. The New York Times, for example, 
makes a special effort to mention about eight 
books which are of particular literary, topical, 
or scholarly interest in an appendix titled, 
“And Bear in Mind,” to its weekly best-seller 
list. 

To supply the demand of readers, it is ever 
more apparent that in our libraries it is the 
depth of the book collection that really 
counts, and in this respect we have come a 
long way since the Centennial year. The 
monumental statistical study of libraries re- 
leased by the federal government in 1876 
counted about twelve million volumes in this 
country’s libraries. Robert B. Downs has es- 
timated that America’s libraries now contain 
in excess of three hundred million volumes, 
an increase of 2400 per cent, while the popu- 
lation has increased but about 365 per cent. 


Growth in Publishing 


Libraries and librarians, however, cannot 
do the job alone. Book publishing itself has 
taken giant steps in the past 80 years in 
several different fields. Adherence to good 
book design and typography on the part of a 
few publishers retained book interest and at- 
tractiveness. With greater attention being paid 
to children’s books, modern techniques and 
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ums circulated in public and subscription 
libraries. The swing to non-fiction which has 
become so noticeable during the past few 
years is real evidence of the realization of 
some of the basic objectives of modern Ameri- 
can public libraries, As a matter of observa- 
Hor, it is becoming more and more difficult to 
tel the difference between a reader in one of 
eur large university libraries and a patron of 
ene of our large public libraries, their needs 
are so similar. 


Expansion in Services 


As the level of education has moved stead- 
ly upward, so has the level of reading. The 
sasic question is not how many books have 
5eea read, but rather the quality of the books 
seing read. The demand for all types of li- 
sary service has grown steadily, until now 
he modern library supplies materials of many 
<inds in addition to books, which are the core 
and foundation of any library. At my own 
ibrary, we range from the world’s only cir- 
sulating collection of cuneiform tablets— 
-hrcugh scrolls, medieval manuscripts, incu- 
abala, and horn books—up to modern books, 
ums, and microprint. 

This fairly recent awakening to the value 
əf rare books as a normal part of the li- 
»rary’s working collections is a great step 
erward. Study of this material is no longer 
estricted to a small group of specialists and 
collectors. This development has turned 
American college, university, and public li- 
»raries into by far the largest repositories of 
material of this kind. 

The diversity of interests represented by the 
>eople we serve and the complexity of twen- 
jeth-century communication has expanded 
‘he iorizons of every library in its acquisition 
f materials. 

The outpouring of steam-powered presses in 
the latter part of the nineteenth century be- 
gan to make the book available to a much 
Erger public, and the work of the librarian 
as a book selector and as a readers’ adviser 
neally began. Perhaps the most significant 
advance taken in the profession was the de- 
selooment of children’s work from an almost 
monexistent stage to one that now represents 
ene of our proudest accomplishments. We 
Lave still to make available to any child in 
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the country (as indeed is true of young adults 
and adults) good books in the quantity re- 
quired, but definite progress is being made 
both through the school and the public li- 
brary. 

This emergence of service to young adults 
has been a product of only the most recent 
years, and books to match the needs and 
special problems of this important age group 
are beginning to appear in increasing quan- 
tities. A major growth in the field of services 
to young people has already commenced, mak- 
ing more important the strengthening of the 
quality of books in this area. It is to be de- 
voutly hoped that editors and authors of books 
used by young adults will rise to the same 
heights of accomplishment as have their col- 
leagues in the field of books for children. 

An enormously increased enrollment over 
the years and the pressures of an expanding 
curriculum to meet our new position in the 
world has created a strong demand for in- 
creased services in the college and university 
libraries as well as in our schools. Despite 
their phenomenal growth over the years, these 
libraries, centers of the educational environ- 
ment, must have immediate and sharp in- 
creases in support to enable them to acquire 
the book materials they so desperately need 
for the education of Americans. I stand in 
constant admiration of the wonderful success 
which the academic libraries have shown in 
their campaign for grants from varied sources 
to supplement their limited book funds, 

Book services to adults have expanded in 
many and varied fields. Special services and 
libraries for business interests, programs and 
book selection for various groups in the com- 
munity, books for the ever-increasing aging 
segment of our population, and maintenance 
of public library collections for the reader 
who is intent on informal education have all 
become an important part of our services to 
adults. 

The essential behind all our expanded pro- 
grams, whether in public, college, or school 
libraries, is his book, and the essential qualifi- 
cation in our profession is the knowledge of 
books and the use of books. This is the funda- 
mental point which has changed not at all 
since the days of 1876 and long before. Books 
and book selection have been with us so long 
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color reproduction have widened the use of 
good illustration so that they can now be con- 
sidered an important segment of the world of 
art. Perhaps the most dramatic contribution 
of the publishers to the spread of reading has 
been the rapid development of the paper- 
backed volume, especially that devoted to seri- 
ous reading, until they have reached a stage 
of availability to all at very low cost. A fur- 
ther and most important contribution has 
been the work of publishers in the field of the 
development of reading interests. 

-The university presses have conscientiously 
tried, with a large measure of success, to fill 
the gap created when trade publishers found 
it increasingly difficult to produce profitably 
those books which, despite their recognized 
value, had a limited market. Colorful book 
jackets, another fairly recent development, 
have done much, when enclosed in transparent 
covers, to brighten the shelves, at least of the 
public libraries. And I noted with interest 
recently that the use of color has not dimin- 
ished: Lippincott has just published a novel 
printed on light green paper with dark green 
ink. 

_ It is always most gratifying to me to note 
that one of the bright spots in ALA history is 
its cordial and reciprocal relationship with 
publishers of the United States. We have mu- 
tual interests and mutual responsibilities. 
Good books have always been a common con- 


cern and such award programs as the Liberty 
and Justice, Newbery and Caldecott, amd ^a- 
tional Book Awards are annual prcof of this 
concern. 


Changes in Reading Tastes 


Perhaps the greatest changes over the years 
have come in the growth of book-reading 
habits and tastes. A long and interesting cis- 
cussion at the first ALA conference was de- 
voted to the merits of the novel and it place 
in a public library, a discussion which kad 
proponents on both sides. The librarian of a 
Philadelphia library (not the Free Labrary) 
said that his rules allowed no novels in the 
library, and when asked for them, he recem- 
mended other books. Perhaps, he sa-d, one 
might get rest from reading Dickens, but he 
had never read novels himself, so coald not 
say what their effect really was. A visiting 
librarian from Leeds, England, said that waile 
his library had novels, he cancelled the cards 
of young people who “became too intexiceted 
with too much novel reading.” 

Apparently the librarians of 1895 were 
quite concerned over this vicious practice; it 
is lamentable that they could not see far 
enough into the future to appreciate tha: in 
1958 this form of intoxication is om the dcwn- 
grade and the reading of non-fiction s grow- 
ing with leaps and bounds in almost every 
library in the country, and the better ibreries 
have lost long ago their one-time reputations 
in some circles as dispensers of ‘ight fiction 
and other popular works only. 

As an illustration of what an empaasis en 
books can do, let me cite some comparative 
figures for the years 1947 and 1957 n Phila- 
delphia. Feeling the effects of a substantial 
increase in the money available for books, a 
staff to service the collections and tae adap- 
tion of a system-wide book selectioa pcliey, 
the circulation of adult non-fiction has al- 
most doubled in the ten-year perioc. A- the 
same time, juvenile circulation increased 63 
per cent, adult fiction 20 per cemt—and this 
despite a drastic curtailment in the namber of 
fiction titles ordered. The total inerease im 
all classes was better than 50 per ceat. 

In spite of the attitude of the ibrariaas of 
1876 toward the novel, fiction in that day 
still accounted for nearly 70 per ceat o? wol- 
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umes circulated in public and subscription 
libraries. The swing to non-fiction which has 
become so noticeable during the past few 
years is real evidence of the realization of 
some of the basic objectives of modern Ameri- 
can public libraries, As a matter of observa- 
tion, it is becoming more and more difficult to 
tell the difference between a reader in one of 
eur large university libraries and a patron of 
cme of our large public libraries, their needs 
are so similar. 


Expansion in Services 


As the level of education has moved stead- 
ty upward, so has the level of reading. The 
sasic question is not how many books have 
seen read, but rather the quality of the books 
seirg read. The demand for all types of li- 
owary service has grown steadily, until now 
‘he modern library supplies materials of many 
<inds in addition to books, which are the core 
anc foundation of any library. At my own 
abrary, we range from the world’s only cir- 
culating collection of cuneiform tablets— 
‘hrough scrolls, medieval manuscripts, incu- 
aabala, and horn books—up to modern books, 
alms, and microprint. 

This fairly recent awakening to the value 
et rare books as a normal part of the li- 
brary’s working collections is a great step 
ferward. Study of this material is no longer 
restricted to a small group of specialists and 
collectors. This development has turned 
American college, university, and public li- 
braries into by far the largest repositories of 
reaterial of this kind. 

The diversity of interests represented by the 
people we serve and the complexity of twen- 
fieth-century communication has expanded 
the horizons of every library in its acquisition 
of materials. 

The outpouring of steam-powered presses in 
tae latter part of the nineteenth century be- 
gan to make the book available to a much 
larger public, and the work of the librarian 
= a book selector and as a readers’ adviser 
realy began. Perhaps the most significant 
acvance taken in the profession was the de- 
velopment of children’s work from an almost 
monexistent stage to one that now represents 
ame of our proudest accomplishments. We 
herve still to make available to any child in 
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the country (as indeed is true of young adults 
and adults) good books in the quantity re- 
quired, but definite progress is being made 
both through the school and the public li- 
brary. 

This emergence of service to young adults 
has been a product of only the most recent 
years, and books to match the needs and 
special problems of this important age group 
are beginning to appear in increasing quan- 
tities. A major growth in the field of services 
to young people has already commenced, mak- 
ing more important the strengthening of the 
quality of books in this area. It is to be de- 
voutly hoped that editors and authors of books 
used by young adults will rise to the same 
heights of accomplishment as have their col- 
leagues in the field of books for children. 

An enormously increased enrollment over 
the years and the pressures of an expanding 
curriculum to meet our new position in the 
world has created a strong demand for in- 
creased services in the college and university 
libraries as well as in our schools. Despite 
their phenomenal growth over the years, these 
libraries, centers of the educational environ- 
ment, must have immediate and sharp in- 
creases in support to enable them to acquire 
the book materials they so desperately need 
for the education of Americans. I stand in 
constant admiration of the wonderful success 
which the academic libraries have shown in 
their campaign for grants from varied sources 
to supplement their limited book funds. 

Book services to adults have expanded in 
many and varied fields. Special services and 
libraries for business interests, programs and 
book selection for various groups in the com- 
munity, books for the ever-increasing aging 
segment of our population, and maintenance 
of public library collections for the reader 
who is intent on informal education have all 
become an important part of our services to 
adults, 

The essential behind all our expanded pro- 
grams, whether in public, college, or school 
libraries, is his book, and the essential qualifi- 
cation in our profession is the knowledge of 
books and the use of books. This is the funda- 
mental point which has changed not at all 
since the days of 1876 and long before. Books 
and book selection have been with us so long 
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nual effort, we can fully expect that libraries 
will gain a much greater share of public at- 
tention. l 

In the past few years we, as librarians and 
members of the Association, have devoted a 
considerable amount of our time and effort 
to the reorganization which can devote itself 
much more efficiently, we hope, to “promoting 
library service and librarianship.” The time 
and hard work of many people have gone into 
the perfection of this organization, which has 
attained a size and importance scarcely visual- 
ized by the few librarians who met in Phila- 
delphia in 1876. We have already reaped 
many of the advantages which we hoped to 
gain from streamlining the ALA and we are 
prepared now to take on tasks about which we 
might have hesitated a few years ago. 


What We Can Do 


Now what can we do, both as an Associa- 
tion and as individual members, to advance 
interest in the World of Books not only at the 
Washington Conference in 1959, but also in 
our own home areas during the 11 months 
between now and our next meeting? 

The Association can bring its full weight to 
bear, through national publicity and other- 
wise, to encourage peòple to think in terms of 
books, but even more important, to read 
books. The old ALA slogan of the right book 
for the right person at the right time still 
holds good. The Association’s publications 
can emphasize the world of books and bring 
to all members the theme of the year. Articles 
about good reading, helpful aids to prac- 
ticing librarians, the selection of good books 
—all can be sharpened and made appealing. 

The reorganization through which we have 
passed has placed in our hands an instrument 
which can be developed as a force for con- 
structive advances, or it can result in a lot of 
professional boondoggling. I do not believe 
that the latter will occur, but should it happen, 
it would be my judgment that ALA as we 
know it would disappear. Each division will 
want to set its sights on primary, worthwhile 
projects, not projects just to give members 
_ something to do but projects which will fur- 
ther the aims of the Association and which 
will also be of value to those whom we serve. 
The Program Committee for the Washington 
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Conference, which is largely made up of the 
presidents-elect of thé various divisions, are 
enthusiastic over the idea of a year with 
books as our major concentration of effort. I 
was pleased and gratified when the committee 
adopted the theme of “The World of Books.” 
Mrs. Stebbins stated the “theme could be de- 
veloped in many areas’; Miss Nesbitt already 
has “several ideas as to how it could be car- 
ried out in a most worthwhile way”; and Miss 
Field felt that “librarians are so often accused 
these days of being concerned with adminis- 
tration rather than books, that a conference 
on that theme would be good for everyone.” 

Our chapter and state meetings are naturals 
for this exploitation (using the word in its 
best sense) of the book. It is as if the Middle 
Atlantic Regional Library Conference com- 
mittee had gazed into a crystal ball and dis- 
covered what the 1959 theme was to be, for 
they have used “Begin with Books” as their 
central theme, They are inviting those coming 
to the conference to consider books—books, 
past and future; books to break boundaries; 
books for exurbia, suburbia, and interurbia; 
and books for research and defense. This 
sounds like the full treatment and is exactly 
what I mean—a conference devoted to books. 

National Library Week has pointed out 
what can be done at the local level with na- 
tional support. The techniques, the enthusiasm, 
the imagination used in 1958 can be repeated 
and strengthened. Of the many good things 
that came out of National Library Week, one 
of the most important within the profession 
was the wide range of good promotional ideas. 
They were rich and varied; some were inex- 
pensive, a few cost real money. These same 
techniques can be made to emphasize the 


book. 
Librarians Should Read 


Then, too, we as individual librarians can 
set a pace for our readers back home. Is it 
too much to suggest that each member of the 
Association read a book a week? If we should 
do this, 1,056,952 books would be read in one 
year by our own 20,326 members, We, too, 
can reach out, broaden our interests and back- 
grounds by reading books that make you 
think. Librarians have an obligation to stem 
the wave of anti-intellectualism today. Is not 
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Jeita Library Binding 


The small gold embossed HNM label now placed 
in the inside back cover of all HERTZBERG-NEW 
METHOD bindings has an important meaning. 

Four years have passed since the rebinding depart- 
ments of the Monastery Hill Bindery, New Method 
Book Bindery, Inc. and Hertzberg Craftsmen joined 
together to make possible an entirely new and dif- 
ferent service in library binding. 

The many years combined experience of these re- 
nowned binders and the greatly improved facilities 
in their new, modern plant provides the finest library 
binding obtainable—new, fast service—surprisingly 
low prices. 

We are proud to place our HNM signature in all 
of our bindings as a symbol of Better Library Binding. 

May.we send you complete information about this 
entirely new service in library binding? 


HERTZBERG—NEW METHOD, Inc. 
Vandalia Road 
JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 
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tation is from a talk given by Clarence Day at 
the dedication of the new building of the Yale 
University Press in 1920. He said: 


The world of books is the most remarkable crea- 
tion of man. Nothing else that he builds ever 
lasts. Monuments fall; nations perish; civiliza- 
tions grow old and die out; and, after an era 
of darkness, new races build others. But in the 
world of books are volumes that have seen this 
happen again and again, and yet live on, still 
young, still as fresh as the day they were written, 
still telling men’s hearts of the hearts of men 
centuries dead. 


This short statement expresses, better than any 
comparable text that I know of, the stature of 
the book as the “civilizing and cultural force” 
spoken of by Ralph Munn. And at this time 
in our history, it seems to me that this concept 
of books needs to be more generally recog- 
nized and fostered by those of us who spend a 
good part of our lives working in the world of 


books. 


In. Answer to Your 


SGo 


Let our Silent-Salesman-Sample 
MAGAFILE prove to you that it is 
the answer to your S.O.S. cry for a 
practical and economical method of 
filing UNBOUND MAGAZINES 
and PAMPHLETS. 


A free sample MAGAFILE—with 
complete description and price list— 
will be sent upon request. It must sell 
itself/—no salesman follow-up. See, 
Try and Prove to your own satisfac- 
tion with no obligation. Drop us a 
card today. Our S.S.S. will be sent 
by return mail. 


THE MAGAFILE COMPANY 


P.O. Box 3121 © St. Louis 5, Mo. 
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6 STEPS TO 
SUCCESSFUL CRAFTSMANSHIP 
LIBRARY BINDING 


RELIABILITY 


PROGRESSIVENESS 


All of these steps are essential in providing an 
outstanding library binding service .. . but progress 
is a most important quality in our economy .. . for 
through it we are constantly seeking new and 
better ways of doing things. This is the American 
way... and the factor that has made Heckman a 
leader. Through Progress, Heckman has brought 
an efficient transportation system... four week 
service ... new production techniques ... and top 
quality at reasonable prices. Heckman is a good 
bindery to deal with... bring Progress to 

your library today by calling us. 
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modern plant 
je a a soi 5 provides modern, 
Heckman’s fleet of trucks give you quality binding. 

door to door service... 


INC, 


NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 
“A Brief History of Bookbinding”, by Hecekman—yours for the asking. 
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GEORGE C. THOMAS MEMORIAL LIBRARY, FAIRBANES 


The George C. Thomas Memorial Library, Fairbanks, Alaska 


ALASKA AND THE LIBRARY SERVICES ACT: 
A FIELD VISIT 


by Wilfred L. Morin 


Mr. Morin is library extension specialist in 
the Library Services Branch of the U. S. 
Office of Education. The ALA Bulletin pub- 
lishes his report on a field visit to Alaska as a 
heartfelt (though premature) welcome to the 
forty-ninth state. 





The morning mail to the Alaska Office Build- 
ing in Juneau brought letters requesting books 
from places with the unfamiliar but fascinat- 
ing names of Tok Junction, Shaktolik, Kotze- 
bue, Moose Pass, Haines, Point Baker, and 
Nikolski. Dorothy Phelps, the territorial li- 
brarian, pointed them out on the map. I felt 
that my orientation to the Alaskan scene could 
start at no better point than the actual receipt 
of requests for library services wherever they 
came from. This was my first field visit to 
our last frontier and the new Territorial De- 
partment of Library Service. I was anxious to 
gain a proper perspective of the Library 
Services Act program and of the Territory 
itself so I could be in a better position to work 


with Miss Phelps and offer any help our 


Branch could give. Juneau was my first step 
of the three geographic areas I plannec © 
visit. 

Alaska did not participate in the first year 
of the Library Services Act but came in cn 
July 1, 1957, for the 1958 fiscal year, qualify- 
ing for the basic $40,000 allotment. The DE- 
partment of Library Service is a new agency. 
The law creating it was approved on Mereh 
5, 1955, and it was activated on Octobe? 1, 
1955. 

The agency was created with the idea -hat 
if the Territory had a Department of Terzi- 
torial Library Service, federal aid, when 
enacted, would then become available. How- 
ever, the Territory has long recognized as 
obligation to help libraries and since 1929 
has been making small grants to them. Lniil 
October 1955 these grants were administered 
through the governor’s office, but when tae 
Department of Territorial Library Service was 
created this function was transferred to it. 

To support the new agency, the Territcra! 
Legislature appropriated $20,000 annually for 
the 1955-57 biennium. A Territorial Library 
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Board, representing each judicial district, was 
appointed and accepted by the Legislature. 
This board, in turn, appointed a Territorial 
Librarian who is responsible for the develop- 
ment of libraries and library service in Alaska. 
The board and librarian thus began very early 
make plans to participate in the program 
amder the Library Services Act. 


The formulation of the plan under the’ 


Library Services Act embodied specific goals 
‘or. Alaska-wide library services. The new 
wzency was to be strengthened by the addition 
»£ more personnel and the buying of books 
and equipment. Demonstrations of extension 
af library service, the development of territor- 
ally operated branch libraries, the centraliza- 
jon of technical processes, and the develop- 
ment of library services to individuals and 
“amilies living in isolated areas were other 
atures of the long-range plan. 

To receive assistance under the Library 
services Act, many libraries which had been 
-harging membership fees as a means of sup- 





These summer visitors to the George C. Thomas 
YVemorial Library, Fairbanks, are introduced by 
auth C. Longley, librarian, to a collection of 
-pace, rocket, and satellite books. 


»ort were required to discontinue these fees 
and to provide free public library service. 
When the Department was first set up, Miss 
helps organized a union catalog to show the 
aoldings of the libraries in the territorial and 
vederal government offices in Juneau, the cur- 
vent holdings of the Arctic Health Research 
_ibrary in Anchorage, and the University Li- 
rary in College, Alaska. She also inaugurated 
= traveling exhibit of books to be sent to 
«ach of the 35 libraries—only four have pro- 
sessional librarians—so that each librarian 
might have full information to help her select 
books for the permanent collection and to 
maintain it. Unfortunately lack of funds 
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limited the number of books at first. When 
added funds were received under the Library 
Services Act more books were added to make 
the service effective. The union catalog also 
received new life with the federal funds. 

The participation in the LSA program 
enabled the Department to add personnel. 
There were now three non-professionals on full 
time and three clericals on part-time in com- 
parison with one professional, Miss Phelps, 
and one clerical, at the time the Department 
was created. 

The first fiscal year program called for two 
projects: one, strengthening of the central 
agency; the other, a demonstration of terri- 
torial library service to communities in the 
First Judicial District, comprising the Aleu- 
tian-Kodiak area. At the same time the on- 
going programs of financial grants to libraries 
and the strengthening of library collections 
would proceed. The budget for the 1958 fiscal 
year was $60,606. 

The second project started with a pioneer 
trip along the Alaska peninsula to inform the 
people in the Aleutian-Kodiak area of the 
new library services. The trip was made 
aboard the mailboat Expansion. The captain 
carried at no charge the display books Miss 
Phelps brought along with her. He also al- 
lowed her time at each port of call to make 
contacts, even radioing ahead that the terri- 
torial librarian was aboard and that those 
interested in talking with her and making 
arrangements for books might come down to 
the dock to meet her. 

The trip, though trying and exhausting, was 
well worth the time and effort. It was also 
adventurous. Many of the communities have 
only the mail boat for contact with the outside 
world (the mail boat publishes its own news- 
paper) ; a few have air connections and nearly 
all are accessible to bush pilots. 

During the fishing season the people work 
hard day and night. Once the season is over, 
however, they do have time for reading. Miss 
Phelps spoke with postmasters, missionaries, 
storekeepers, teachers, native young people, 
in fact anyone who seemed interested in read- 
ing. Some were responsive and deeply ap- 
preciative; some were cautious; some were 
definitely not interested. The latter were, hap- 
pily, in the minority. 
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The Alaska delegation at the San Francisco 
Conference included Dorothy J. Phelps, Terri- 
torial Librarian; John Mehlee, librarian, Uni- 
versity of Alaska; and Mrs. W. H. Cameron, 
Nome, member of the Territorial Library Board. 
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Arrangements were made with interested 
local people to care for the collections which 
would be coming from Juneau. It is a happy 
partnership that is being arranged; the com- 
munity provides the housing and care of 
books, their receipt and return to and from 
Juneau; the territory provides the books, ma- 
terials, and services. 

Miss Phelps established 146 outlets for 
books. By the time this article appears the 
number will have increased, for news of the 
service is spreading rapidly. 

An interesting feature of the Alaska plan is 
a youth program. In the communities where 
such a program is being initiated, for instance 
at Sand Point and Wood Island in the Aleu- 
tian-Kodiak area, extra-curricular credits are 
given to students who help with the commu- 
nity library program. In many communities the 
only schooling that can be obtained is through 
correspondence courses from the Territorial 
Department of Education. Books provide sup- 
plemental and welcome reading, not only for 
the student but also for the whole family. 

My next visit was to Anchorage, where, after 
flying for hours over dramatic mountain 
chains and glacier fields, I landed at the beau- 
tiful international airfield, one of the largest 
in the United States. 

The city maintains that it is an all-American 


city, and it doesn’t take the visitor long te 
realize that it is exactly that. Its claim cam 
rest on its public library alone, a startlingl~ 
beautiful building of contemporary architec 
ture. A great deal of glass has been used- 
colors are outstanding without being glarir g- 
the vertical lines outside and the horizontal 
lines inside give the building a very pleasms 
aspect. The furniture, the draperies, the rca 
collection of books and book-allied items, re 
semble those of some of the best libraries ia 
our largest stateside metropolitan centers. 

I was also privileged to visit, as the thirl 
community on my itinerary, a small library ia 
Kenai, just south of Anchorage on the Kena 
Peninsula. The library is small but attractive 
and is located in the community center bu:lc~ 
ing which it shares with the volunteer fire de- 
partment. However, the fire department 5 
moving out and the community voted te give 
this space over to the library. This expans.oa 
will be a project under the 1959 program cf 
the Library Services Act. The collection end 
equipment show a professional comsiderat.on 
of all library objectives. The board is d=- 
namic and interested. The work that has beea 
put into this community library service and 
the results obtained prove beyond doubt thet 
libraries are well used and appreciated m 
Alaska. 

I also visited Fairbanks and its neighboring 
community, College, Alaska, where the Lm- 
versity of Alaska is located. The community 
and the university library, each in its cwn 
sphere, reflects the best cooperative spirit and 
hard work in making library service effect v=. 

The Juneau Public Library was the first 
library I visited where this all-Alaska coopera- 
tive spirit came so forcibly to my attentioa- 
The mayor, after a very pleasan: visit, r=- 
leased one of the board members from a 
council meeting so that he could be present 
to discuss tentative plans for a coopera ive 
project between the Juneau Public Library 
and the Department of Territorial Library 
Service. In the Juneau Public Library ‘h= 
spirit is ever present. Without it they coud 
never have achieved so much—a delizh:fel 
building, a superior collection, and service to 
many age and social groups. This spirit ef 
cooperation is one of the hallmarks of our at 
frontier. 
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One of the policies of the Alaska plan under 
the Library Services Act is to develop library 
services to individuals and families living in 
isolated areas. To illustrate this policy I want 
to give for an example, a family living at a 
place I cannot locate on any of the maps I 
have of Alaska. This family originally planned 
to be only a year or two in Alaska, but as 
time went on they have remained. There is no 
school to which the children can go, so father 
and mother, together with correspondence 
courses and the welcome services of the Ter- 
ritorial Department of Library Services, do 
what they can. Fortunately they have access 
to radio, so that their contact with the outside 
world is maintained to some extent. 


The experience of living in this locality and 
environment, companionship with educated 
arents, and the books from Juneau furnish 
an education for these children which, though 
a acks formality, has a richness of its own. 
Through books this family does not feel so 
isolated; through books the world around 
hem becomes a part of the whole life they 


are adjusting to. The entire world is just with- 
in reach. 

So it is in the small communities of a 
family, a few families, or groups of families. 
The books now come to them, bright in their 
plastic jackets, in the small, easily handled 
boxes, along with the fruit, vegetables, meat, 
and live stock. Food and recreation for the 
body and for the mind as well come along 
now on the Expansion, or are airborne by am- 
phibian or bush plane. 

Books are becoming tools through which 
the pioneer, the technician, or the native keeps 
in touch with the world. The book is taking 
its essential place beside the necessary 
“starter” from which the pioneer makes his 
sour-dough biscuits, pancakes, and bread. 

Books are becoming “sourdoughs” because 
of the creative “starter” partnership of the 
community, the territory, and the federal gov- 
ernment. The catalyst of this partnership is 
the dedicated service of the people in the 
Territorial Department of Library Service in 
Juneau and the cooperating librarians and 
trustees all over Alaska. 
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COMMUNICATION, ORGANIZATION, 
AND SCIENCE 
By Jerome Rothstein 


Scientist’s Praise: Dr. Percy W. Bridgman, Higgins 
University Professor, Harvard, world-famous re- 
search physicist, and NOBEL PRIZE WINNER, says 
of Communication, Organization, and Science: 

“I was fascinated by this brilliant exposition of 
the potentialities implied by recent progress in 
information theory and its several related dis- 
ciplines, not only for technological advance, but 
also for improved social control and for philo- 
sophical understanding. The competence of the 
author to perform this task proclaims itself. No 
one who believes that the most important task 
of the human race at the present time is to ac- 
quire a better understanding of the nature of 
mind and thought will be willing to miss this 
book.’’—P. W. Bridgman, Lyman Laboratory of 
Physics, Harvard University. 


“AN ESSENTIAL BOOK” 
Order Now 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS FROM THE FALCON’S 
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THE FALCONS WING DRESS 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


ELEVEN YEARS OF BIBLE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The Book Lists of 
The Society for Old Testament Study 


1946-1956 
Edited by H. H. Rowley 


Eleven Years of Bible Bibliography is a compre- 
hensive listing of books dealing with the Old 
Testament, compiled by the Society for Old Testa- 
ment Study. Covering the years 1946-56, it con- 
tains, in yearly sequence, short notices of publi- 
cations bearing on the Old Testament; a com- 
posite index for the entire eleven years; and a 
short description of each title, indicating the area 
with which each book deals as well as the qual- 
ity of the book. Headings under which books are 
listed include, ‘‘Religion and History,” “Text and 
Versions,” ‘‘Post-Biblical Judaism,” and, in 1956, 
“The Dead Sea Scrolls.” An invaluable source 
work, Eleven Years of Bible Bibliography is a 
notable contribution to Old Testament studies, 
and a standard reference work of enduring use- 
fulness. 


Published Order Now 
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_..im wisdom 
and stature 


Broadman books help provide 
an essential element for a child’s 
growth—confidence in a chang- 
ing world through security and 
faith. 


FAIREST LORD JESUS Frances King Andrews 


One of the most significant children’s books of the year. The complete 
story of the life of Jesus from Isaiah’s prophecy of his birth to the 
ascension. A distinctive book that may well become a classic, Illus. by 
John White. Ages 6 up $3.00 


ONE STEP TO AMERICA Elizabeth B. Whitmore 


The appealing story of a German family and their struggle to adjust to 
their new American home. The story is centered principally around Sig, 
the oldest son, and his difficulties in trying to understand and accept his 
new friends and their ways. Illus. by William Moyers. Ages 9-12 $2.75 


WILLIAM COLGATE, YEOMAN OF KENT Saxon Rowe Carver 


In beautiful Kent in England there lived a boy whose father loved liberty 
so much the king feared him. Fleeing from the wrath of the king, the 
boy’s family came to America. Here the lad rose from apprentice to 
become head of the giant Colgate industries. An exciting story with true 
moral strength. Illus. by Kurt Weise. Ages 9-12 $2.00 


HER OWN WAY Helen Monsell 


The adventurous story of a willful tomboy who became a courageous mis- 
sionary. Her Own Way presents to American youngsters the biography 
of Lottie Moon, an American whose life meant so much to China that 
two battling armies engaged in civil war declared a cease fire to watch 
Miss Moon pass safely through the lines. Illus. by Henry C. Pitz. Ages 


9-12 $2.00 


THE TELEGRAPH BOY Augusta Stevenson 


Another biography by one of the leading juvenile authors. A wild bear, 
an unfriendly Indian, prairie fire, and desperados—all play their part in 
making this true boyhood story of a great educator an exciting suspense- 


filled tale. Ilus. by Harold Minton. Ages 9-12 $2.00 
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FICTION 


be. 


FRANCES 
PARKINSON KEYES 


Victorine 


A vital, romantic love story set in the 
Lauisians of Blue Camellia with a thread 
of mystery like the one that made Dinner 
at Antoine’s such an outstanding success. 


October, $4.50 


2 Now reissued: the two novels that 
first earned for Mrs. Keyes the title, 
“Storyteller to the World”: SENATOR 
MARLOWE’S DAUGHTER and THE GREAT 
TRADITION: Both in one volume. 
October, $4.50 


Brood of 
Eagles 


By STANLEY DONATH, author of The 
Lard is a Man of War. All the passion 
and violence, the love and glory of the 
French. Revolution surge through this 
novel. September, $4.50 
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NON-FICTION 


The Adventurous 
Life of Winston 
Churchill 


By GEOFFREY BOCCA author of Elizabeth 
and Philip. A new look at Churchill, in 
an exciting volume filled with history, 
anecdotes, wonderful stories, and over 150 
drawings, photographs and cartoons 
November, $5.00 


PETER FREUCHEN 


| Sailed With 
Rasmussen 


The Vagrant Viking’s own story of the 
great explorer with whom he lived, ex- 
plored and gloried for 14 unforgettable 


years, October, $2.95 


The Bible Was My 
Treasure Map 


By PAUL ILTON. Thrilling adventure in 
archaeological discovery with a man who 
searched ancient lands of the Old and 
New ‘Testament for evidence corrobo- 
rating the Scriptures — and found price- 
less treasures. Profusely illustrated. 
September, $5.00 


You Need Never 
Walk Alone 


By ALEXANDER LAKE. More remarkable 
true stories about answers to prayer by 


the author of the popular Your Prayers 
Are Always Answered. November, $2.95 


The Teen-Age 
Diet Book 


By RUTH WEST. The only weight-control 
book ever written exclusively for young 
people — a complete guide to poise, popu- 
larity and trim good looks. 

October, $3.00 







. “Operation Library” volunteers carried beoks 
from the old building to the new one, which is 
located only one block away in Racine, Wiscon- 
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JIM MATSON 


MOVING MADE EASIER BY “OPERATION LIBRARY” 


Two successful “Operation Library moving projects are described 
here. At the Racine (Wisconsin) Public Library, the Jaycees enlisted 
widespread community help, which they supervised, and completed the 
job in one day. At the Lorain (Ohio) Public Library the Jaycees did all 
of the work themselves and completed the five-block move in five days. 


RACINE, WISCONSIN 


. . . by ARTHUR E. Pautson, JR., Library 
Project Chairman, Racine Jaycees, as told to 
BERYL E. Hoyt, publications librarian, Racine 
Public Library. 

“Operation Library” at Racine became 
“Civic Work Day” for about sixteen hundred 
Racine residents as they carried armloads of 
books the one block from the old Racine Pub- 
lic Library building to the new one on the 
lakefront. Organized by the Racine Jaycees, 
the move of 60,000 books, 3000 recordings, 
and a collection of telephone directories and 
college catalogs was accomplished in eight 
hours, at an estimated saving to the city of 
$12,000. 

Three lines were formed at the old building, 
each supervised by a library staff member, a 


Jaycee monitor, and a Jaycee loader. The 
monitors gave each person a colored nun- 
bered card—red, yellow, or white. Monitors 
in the new building directed people to the 
proper section of shelves and collected the 
cards. Jaycee loaders received the books ard 
placed them in the proper order on the shelv2s 
under the supervision of library staff men- 
bers. 

The moving period was organized in four 
shifts of two hours each: 2:00 P.M., afternocn 
shoppers and students from one of the high 
schools; 4:00 P.M., Boy and Girl Scouts; 5:00 
P.M., students from other high schools; 8:00 
P.M., service club members. All civic orgari- 
zations and P.T.A. groups were invited to par- 
ticipate. Individuals wanting to help were wel- 
comed at any time. The two local radio sta- 
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tions used spot announcements many times a 
day during that week and the newspaper 
placed a community service ad inviting people 
tc help, and featured the move in a cartoon, 
an editorial, and news stories. 

Volunteers for the move ranged in age from 
young school children to senior citizens. Dur- 
ing the early evening a number of family 
groups came. One elderly gentleman who 
made numerous trips said that he had been 
present when the 1904 Carnegie building was 
dedicated. Some volunteers worked the entire 
eight hours. 

By 10:00 P.M. all of the books that could be 
moved were moved, without one bottle neck or 
any confusion all day long. The peak came in 
mid-afternoon when for a time four lines were 
moving. 

The library was closed three additional days 
for the commercial moving of magazines and 
other materials and getting them in place. 
(Actually the commercial moving continued 
for several days after the library opened for 
service.) On the fourth day after the big move, 
the library was dedicated and held open 
heuse; the following morning it opened for 
regular service. 

Ninety per cent of the Jaycee membership 
participated in the moving project. During 
the 2:00 p.m. shift they had the help of ten 
Jaycette monitors. All participants—Jaycees, 
library staff, and citizens—worked hard, but 
because of the spirit of the day, the project 
became pleasure. 

The pride of the Racine community in the 
successful accomplishment of this cooperative 
venture was evident in the newspaper pictures, 
steries, and columns that followed. The people 
of Racine were proud of their library service 
in the old building; now they have more pride 
and a deeper appreciation of this service be- 
cause of the Jaycee “Operation Library.” 


LORAIN, OHIO 
. . . by Marton M. Kine, head librarian, 
Lorain (Ohio) Public Library. 

The Lorain (Ohio) Public Library move 
from an old building to a new one was com- 
pleted in one week during November 1957. 
The Jaycees moved all of the books and peri- 
odicals—58,000 books, 48,653 unbound maga- 
zines, and 29,907 newspapers. 
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At Lorain. Ohio, books were moved by conveyor 
from the second floor to a moving van waiting 
below. The van, donated by a local firm, trans- 
ported the books five blocks to the new building. 


The Jaycees obtained donations of the 
needed materials such as lumber to construct 
scaffolding, roller conveyers, trucks, and chair 
dollies. A truck company donated a moving 
van for five nights. The week end before the 
moving actually began, the Jaycees con- 
structed scaffolding and roller conveyors from 
the second story of the old Carnegie building 
so that boxes of books could be rolled down 
into the moving van instead of being carried 
downstairs. 

The librarians’ preparation included the 
charting of the location of all the books in the 
new building. Labels of three different colors 
were made—yellow for children’s books, green 
for adult fiction, and white for adult non-fic- 
tion. Labels were attached to each section of 
shelving in the new building by scotch tape, 
so that boxes bearing those labels could be 
placed correctly when they arrived. The Lake- 
wood Public Library, which had moved the 
year before, sold us some of the cartons used 
in their move. These cartons were made to fit 
two on a three-foot shelf. 

Jaycees were scheduled to work after their 
regular working hours, from 5:00 to 10:00 
P.M., but they worked until 11:30 the fifth 
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LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
IF others have failed Y-O-U 


why not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT CA BOOKS 


Our record of 35 years success in this field as pioneers has 


enabled us ta achieve a high percentage of results through 
our werld-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others, in the baok field. 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 


We report quickly at lowes? prices. 
No charge. No obligation. 
NOTE NEW ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
353 W. 48th Street, Dept. L, New York City 36, N.Y. 
P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a 


book you sanio sup 
WE ALS 
LONGER NEED: SEND US LISTS. 


FREE FILMS 


The Free Films you need to vitalize 
teaching and enrich public programs are 


listed in the New, 1958 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO 
FREE FILMS 


Authoritative—Comprehensive 
Easy-to-Use 


Available for $7.00 on 30 day approval 


Educators Progress Service 
Dept. ALA 


publications on wane affairs? 


D 0 YO UJ receive these authoritative 





The HEADLINE SERIES, 


comprehensive yet easy-to-read 
booklets, 64 or more pages, Hius- 
trated and including discussion 
guide, reading and visual aid ref- 
erences, Bimeonthly, $2 yr. 


FOREIGN POLICY BULLETIN, 
expert analyses of current events, 
8 pages, Semimonthly, $4 yr. 


Enter a subscription now, or 
write for sample copies te: 


FOREIGN POLICY 
ASSOCIATION, Dept. AL i 
345 E. 46th St., New York 17. 


cy ORR te hrar t 


ae iia, 


BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH 


PROVIDING A KEY 10 THE 
LATIN, GREEK, 2 Aan, GERMAN 


OTHER MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEXTS 


now being studied in 


HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Prices fram SOc. TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
Write for free catalog S.T, 67 IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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ment of Special Collections in the library, un- 
der the headship of Wilbur J. Smith, whose 
background as bookseller, writer, and trained 
librarian fitted him well for the custodianship 
of library materials needing special care. 
Eventually the books will be placed in a Vic- 
torian-furnished section of a newly located 
Special Collections area. We were unhappy 
about its present inappropriate housing when 
Sir Roger Makins, British Ambassador to the 
United States, chose the Sadleir Collection as 
one of the sights he wanted to see on an official 
visit to Los Angeles. Sir Roger is very tall, and 
I shall not forget the sight of him in the nar- 
now stack aisle, literally curled up with a good 
book. 

In 1952 the library published dedicatory ad- 
dresses given by David A. Randall, now cura- 
tor of rare books at Indiana University, and 
Frederick B. Adams, Jr., director of the Pier- 
pont Morgan Library. With a pamphlet cover 
by H. Richard Archer in the mode of a yellow- 
back, the booklet wittily examines Sadleir’s 
collecting rationale and some of the scholarly 
uses of the books. Mr. Adams concludes: 
“Therefore I have no hesitation in pointing 
out that the UCLA Library has an obligation 
not simply to preserve this collection, but to 
keep it alive. It must be constantly nourished, 
cultivated by scholars, and supported in its 
natural growth.” 

This is being persistently done. On my buy- 
ing trip abroad last fall, I was able to acquire 
numerous items of desiderata which, though 
not in pristine condition, were the best to be 
had. The collection was also extended back- 
ward in time by the purchase of a private col- 
lection of 266 volumes of “penny-bloods,” 
many of the 1840’s, including such titles as 
Fatherless Fanny, or a Young Lady’s First En- 
trance into Life; Straight Nell, Queen of the 
Highwaymen; and Women of London, Dis- 
closing the Trials and Temptations of a Wom- 
an’s Life, With Occasional Glimpses of a Fast 
Career. Also acquired were several hundred 
manuscript letters by Sadleir authors. 

It is not enough for a library merely to 
amass special collections. There must also be 
facilities for both conservation and service, 
and there must be artful librarians who can 
bridge the abyss between? these two hard-to- 
reconcile functions of a research library. 
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FALL BOOKS FROM 


Juveniles 


MOOG 


By Roy Simpson Marsh September 
A courageous man and a great giant of a sled dog share 
danger and adventure in Alaska among the Eskimos and 
the exciting wildlife of the far North. Illustrated endsheets. 
Ages 12 to 16. $2.95 


AMERICAN WOMEN WHO SCORED FIRSTS 


By Aylesa Forsee October 


Profiles in discipline, courage, and hard work—a collection 
of the biographies of some of America’s most outstanding 
women: Marian Anderson, Amelia Earhart, Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Juliette Low, and others. Illustrated with line 
drawings. For girls 12 to 16. $2.95 


THE MYSTERY OF MARR’S HILL 


| By Reneé Prud’hommeaux September 


Outer spacemen hatch a fantastic plot to destroy the Earth 
and involve two adventuresome boys in this vivid science 
fiction story. For boys 12 to 16. $2.75 


FIGHT TEAM FIGHT 


By Joe Archibald September 


Another fine Archibald sports story about a college halfback 
struggling against the caste system, which is destroying fair 
competition on and off the playing field. For boys 12 to 
16. $2.75 


RHODA OF CYPRUS 


By Gladys Malvern October 


The moving story of a young girl who gives up her worldly 
possessions to share the life of the Apostles in the early days 
of Christianity. For girls 12 to 16. $2.75 


Adult Books for Young Adults 


PRINCESS MARGARET 


By Gordon Langley Hall October 


Lovely Princess Margaret of England is the heroine of this 
colorful, informal biography which will appeal to every teen 
age girl as well as adults. Illustrated. $3.50 


THE BRIDE LOOKS AHEAD 


By Judith Unger Scott October 


Courtship, engagement, the wedding, home buying, and all 
the problems, attitudes and expectations of marriage are 
maturely discussed by the popular author of CUES FOR 
CAREERS, MEMO FOR MARRIAGE, etc. $2.95 


CHECK YOUR STOCK ON 
A DREAM TO TOUCH by Anne Emery $2.75 

THE TENDER TIME by Denise Cass Brookman $2.75 
FRANCES BY STARLIGHT by Winifred E. Wise $2.75 
CATCHER’'S CHOICE by Joe Archibald $2.75 
GOOD TROUPERS ALL by Gladys Malvern $2.95 
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The 
H. R. HUNTTING CO., Inc. 


offers 
PROMPT AND EFFICIENT. 
SERVICE 
and 
GENEROUS DISCOUNTS 
on 


BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 
IN ALL BINDINGS 


Catalogs on Request 


29 WORTHINGTON STREET 
‘SPRINGFIELD 3, MASS. 







FOREIGN 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


© FOR SCHOOL AND PUBLIC LIBRARY USE. 
Invaluable to students. 


© BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, appealing to 
every reader. 
© A PROJECT SPONSORED BY ALA 
For 1958 catalog write to: 


PACKAGE LIBRARY 
69-41 Groton Street, Forest Hills 75, N.Y 
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“OCTOBER l- 8,1958 - 


For the fifth year, librarians will participate in 
the observance of National Newspaper W eek— 
October l-8. Librarians have found this coopera- 
tion helpful in improving relationships with 
newspaper publishers, editors, and reporters. 


A MUST FOR REFERENCE! 
Second edition—revised 
DICTIONARY OF GIVEN 
with origins and meanings 
by Flora Haines Loughead 
Over 11,000 forenames * from all languages j 
masculine and feminine sections * language 
derivation * historical introduction * names for 
twins * bibliography * a bonanza for fiction 

writers 246 pages—cloth bound. 

“Careful research . . . fascinating” The Times 
$6.00 postpaid, from your dealer, or 
THE ARTHUR H. CLARK CO. 

Dept. B, Box 230, Glendale, Calif. 


BUY YOUR BOOKS 
Processed and Cataloged 


ALANAR BOOK PROCESSING CORP. 


Wholesalers of Processed and Cataloged Books 
109-13 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 8, N.J. 


ALL WORK PERFORMED UNDER PROFESSIONAL SUPERVISION 
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crease their book resources. Public libraries 
refuse to spend any appreciable sums of 
money for modern communication and mes- 
senger services which would make readily 
available to their customers the book resources 
of other libraries. Our bibliographic isola- 
tionism reinforces the psychological barriers 
to weeding. It is also a professional disgrace. 

We do not realize the bad impression cre- 
ated by shelves cluttered with old, outdated, 
useless material. Many of our customers do 
not complain—they just stay away. If a retail 
store permitted its inventory to deteriorate 
constantly or failed to keep its inventory up to 
date it would soon end in bankruptcy. To my 
mind a half-empty shelf is far better than a 
shelf chuck-full, with one half of the books 
prime candidates for the discard bin. If a cus- 
tomer enters a public library and finds useless 
material on the shelves he gets a bad impres- 
sion, whereas, if he finds nothing he may as- 
sume that the good material is all circulating. 

Another psychological barrier to weeding is 
the conservationist idea so strongly ingrained 
in the thinking of many librarians. Sometimes 
this is referred to as the squirrel instinct. Li- 
brarians tend to belong to an acquisitive soci- 
ety. We find it difficult to look upon books as 
non-durable products. In an economy of super 
abundance, we still tend to consider books in 
the light of economic scarcity. Americans dis- 
card cans, bottles, automobiles, old highways, 
and buildings by the thousands, but some li- 
brarians cannot throw away a book. I have 
often thought that at the time a student in li- 
brary school takes his oral examination for the 
Master’s Degree, we should ask the student to 
chop up a book, tear up a book, or throw one 
in a wastebasket—hard. An interne from the 
medical school could stand by with a sphyg- 
momanometer and take the student’s blood 
pressure and if book discarding seemed to be 
too great an emotional experience, we would 
ask the student to practice a bit on this art of 
librarianship. The cheapest, most effective, but 
often least used piece of library equipment is 
the wastebasket. 

Would it not be a good idea for some of our 
book selection tools to emphasize weeding? 
From time to time the librarian could be given 
suggestions as to specific titles which should 
no longer be in the collection. For example The 
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Booklist might list in each issue those titles 
suggested for purchase twenty-five years ago 
(1933) which should now be considered for 
discard. 

As librarians are often unaware of the uni- 
verse of bibliography, they also are often un- 
aware of the universe of their clientele. In 
almost all cases a public library’s customers 
are only a small sample of its potential cus- 
tomers. A change in the nature of the book 
stock coupled with a vigorous advertising or 
promotion campaign could change the library 
clientele drastically. Sometimes we keep a book 
on the shelf because a very small percentage 
of our customers use it and tell us about their 
preferences. Sometimes we fail to add items to 
the book stock because we say there is no de- 
mand. But is it not possible that the present 
state of our book stock has discouraged the 
customer who might have other interests and 
other needs? In short, we must be aware not 
only of our present relatively small sample of 
customers from the entire universe of custom- 
ers, but also of the relationship of our inven- 
tory to this situation. 

Obviously some books can be weeded from 
the collection without the extensive use of bib- 
liographical tools. A title such as Principles of 
Electrical Engineering published in 191] needs 
no bibliographic checking. Duplicate copies of 
best-selling fiction of another day can also be 
discarded with little or no bibliographic work. 
This rough weeding can be done quickly and 
the books placed on a “weeding shelf” where 
some other member of the staff can double 
check the weeding selections. The final step in 
the weeding process can be a more carefully 
discriminating one in which the librarian must 
make use of bibliographic aids to determine the 
value of the particular book to the collection 
and the advisability of discarding the book. 
Whenever the reading guidance process takes 
us to the stack area we can pick out a book or 
two for the “weeding shelf.” Pages and clerical 
personnel at the charging desk can be in- 
structed to pick out books which they consider 
candidates for the “weeding shelf.” We took the 
books in one by one and we can discard them 
one by one. In some cases the weeding has 
been so long delayed and neglected that it be- 
comes a major task involving extra personnel 
rather than a day-to-day process of keeping the 
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collection in a presentable condition. 

Dead, outdated books are not only costly 
to house, but they obstruct the work of the li- 
brary in many ways, and like the proverbial 
barnacles on a ship they will in time slow the 
public library down to a dead walk. Public li- 
brary service is a product we are proud of and 
which we feel is worthy of adequate tax sup- 
port. Sometimes when I examine the condition 
of the book collection in a public library I am 
convinced that the greatest enemies of the pub- 
lic library are the librarians themselves. How 
can we expect the public to get excited about 
books and public library service when we dem- 
onstrate by the condition of the book stock our 
lack of professional pride and standards? 
What about our stewardship of public office? 
Are we really too busy? How much support 
would the park department receive if it per- 
mitted the golf courses to be overrun with 
weeds? If we are to sell the idea of the public 
library as the information and bibliographic 
center of the community, then it is our profes- 
sional responsibility to maintain a book col- 
lection of which we and our community can 
truly be proud. . 


NEW ... already in demand: 
HOMEMAKING FOR 


TEEN-AGERS, BOOK II » 


By McDermott and Nicholas 


NEW in '58—the only up-to-date 
general homemaking book for 
senior high students. Future 
homemakers are shown practical 
ways of managing the home, 
meals, wardrobes. Emphasis is 
on personality development, liv- 
ing with others. Excellent illus- 
trations—many in full color— 
keep interest alive throughout 728 
stimulating pages. $4.96 








Homemaking for 


Teen-Agers, Book I $3.60 


YOUTH AT THE WHEEL By Harold T. Glenn 


New in '58—Comprehensive, every phase of driving— 
automobile, laws, safety, car care, ete. Written for 
teen-agers, 416 pages, over 650 illustrations. $83.60 


LEATHERCRAFT By Groneman 


New—different! Shows how to select materials, work 
leather, tools, plus plans for leather projects. 
$1.95(pa) $3.68(hb) 


DRESS By Bess V. Oerke 


Style, sewing, wardrobe. 


WATCH REPAIR By Harold C. Kelly 


Answers watch and clock repair problems, with in- 
teresting history, mechanics of horology and theo- 
retical survey. $4.95 
FREE! Send for new Bennett °58-'59 catalog 


CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., INC. 


408 Duroc Bldg. 


$4.16 


Peoria, Illinois 


FREE on REQUEST 


GENERAL CATALOG 


100 PAGES 


1958 





Also available. 


50 supplementary catalogs covering 50 
subjects. Partial list given on outside 
back cover of general catalog. 


COLLEGE 
BOOK CO. 


COLUMBUS 1, OHIO Dept. W 


' 





MILLION BOOKS IN STOCK 
MANY OUT OF PRINT TITLES 


3'/2 


INCLUDED 





Available in the fall— 
U. S. GOVERNMENT SERIALS & PERIODICALS 


@ Annotated guide to the hundreds of periodicals and serials -s- 
sued by the Federal Government Agencies. 

@ Emphasis on special contents of periodicals and important sub- 
series within the various main series. 

Pre-publication price: $15 for the basic volume. Revised paces 
service will be available during 1959 and 1960 to keep the basic 
volume up-to-date, 


A limited number of subscriptions still available 
for— 
U. S. GOVERNMENT STATISTICS 

@ Annotated guide to over 1000 publications containing recurrme 
Statistical data issued by the various Government agencies. 
@ Detailed subject index to enable quick location ef sources or 
desired statistical data. 

Price: $30, which covers the basic volume plus revised pases 
service during 1958. Revised pages will also be available durng 
1959 and 1960. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT RELEASES 


@ Annotated guide to over 800 periodical releases, both ephemera 
and of permanent value, 


Price: $30, which covers the basic volume plus revised pase: 
service during 1958. Revised pages will also be available durn: 
1959 and 1960. 


10% discount allowed on all cash orders. 


DOCUMENTS INDEX 


Box 453 Arlington 10, Virgimiz 
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Visitors from more than fifty nations have come to the Educational Materials Library in 


Washington, D.C. , 


EDUCATORS’ TREASURE-TROVE 


In the Office of Education is a small library 
that caters to the world. From Viet-Nam, Fin- 
land, Chile, New Zealand, Ghana, from Maine 
end New Mexico, Idaho and Illinois, from all 
cver the nation and all over the world visitors 
to the Educational Materials Laboratory come 
to explore a treasure-trove of up-to-date text- 
Looks and other educational materials. 

Since it opened in the spring of 1953, more 
than 3500 persons have visited this laboratory 
in the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. About 60 per cent of them have been 
from foreign nations. 

The biggest influx is of Department of State 
grantees under Teacher Education and Inter- 
change programs and International Coopera- 
ton Administration participants in educa- 
tional training. Main visitors’ season is late 
summer and early fall—more than 400 per- 
sons came to the laboratory one September, for 
example. 

Among foreign visitors have been Hon. 
Chief J. A. O. Odebiyu, Minister of Education, 
Western Region, Nigeria; the Venerable 
Huot-Tath, Cambodia’s Inspector General of 
Buddhist Education; and Mme. Ludmila Du- 
brovina, Deputy Minister of Education, Russia 
Republic of the Soviet Union. A German Com- 
mittee on Consolidated Schools and Commu- 
nity Participation in School Affairs—a mayor, 
city treasurer, doctor, county commissioner, 
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and educators—came to see textbooks for ideas 
on new materials they would like to develop 
for their schools back home. An official of 
the Korean Ministry of Education, an I.C.A. 
fellow from Paraguay’s new educational ma- 
terials center, a representative of the Thailand 
Ministry of Education’s Textbook Section, 
foreign book publishers, educational and cul- 
tural officers from foreign embassies in Wash- 
ington—these, too, have come to examine 
some of the tools of education used in the 
United States. 

Americans destined for overseas assign- 
ments with the Technical Cooperation Pro- 
erams have come to list materials for their 
own future reference. Office of Education spe- 
cialists have cooperated with the laboratory 
staff in compiling suggested lists to help the 
I.C.A. establish “materials centers” in several 
of its 36 missions. 

Groups of high-school teachers who had 
been asked to recommend new textbooks, in- 
service teacher groups accompanied by their 
supervisors, and teachers attending summer 
school in the Washington area all have found 
the Educational Materials Laboratory useful. 
Quite a few parents come to the laboratory, 
too. 

Publishers sometimes refer persons to this 
laboratory who have inquired about some of 
their books. An artist who had been assigned 
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to illustrate textbooks came to study trends in 
that field. 

About 6500 books are now in the collection, 
which is organized under the Office of Educa- 
tion’s Division of International Education. The 
majority of the volumes are elementary and 
secondary textbooks and reference works. 
There also are recent books on teaching meth- 
ods, curriculum development, and educational 
psychology and philosophy. 

Most of the books are provided by a total of 
94 book publishing companies. Included are 
49 members of the American Textbook Pub- 
lishers Institute, through which arrangements 
were made for the establishment of the labora- 
tory. The publishers’ representatives keep the 
shelves stocked with their latest and best books, 
and periodic weeding makes the additions pos- 
sible. 

Besides the books, there are many other edu- 
cational materials. These come from varied 
sources including government agencies such as 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, state depart- 
ments of education, city school systems, I.C.A. 
missions abroad, and organizations such as the 
National Education Association, Science Re- 


search Associates, and the Association for 
Childhood Education International. Some of 


the foreign visitors have sent materials from 


their countries after returning home. 

Considerable material about education in 
foreign countries, as well as life and customs 
there, is in the laboratory’s “country file.” 
Government bulletins, reports of studies, and 
materials prepared abroad under the I.C.A. are 
included. Educators from the United States 
who have been recruited to teach abroad use 
the country file frequently. It also is used often 
by the laboratory staff in answering thousands 
of requests from schools in the United States 
for information on sources of materials to im- 
prove their teaching about other countries. 

The laboratory receives numerous written 
requests referred from abroad by the I.C.A., 
Unesco, and embassies. Among these have been 
requests for a list of materials for a literacy 
and adult education program, simply-worded 
instructions for drying food, and sources of 
maps and globes printed in Arabic. The major 
work, however, is with the people who come in 
person. The laboratory staff attempts to make 
their stay both interesting and profitable. 
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califone proudly introduces 
the AUDIO CENTER modei 12mu8 


America's first Classroom and Library transcription 
playing phonograph designed for group listening! 






features 


$ Built-in compartments housing 8 sets of Califone & 


Type HP-1002 high fidelity headphones with 
sanitary replaceable ear cushions 


® Each headphone individually adjustable 
to its own volume level 


$ Compartments for “clean” and “used” 
ear cushions 


PLUS 


Push-Button Pickup for 7”- 16" recordings, 
9-watt amplifier, and many other outstanding 
features found only in Califone 


List Price. ... . $269.25 
Library Net...$179.50 


Pupa a 


Dept. ALA-6 


califone 


CORPORATION 
1041 NO. SYCAMORE AVE. 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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i Permanent or portable, the AUDIO CENTER 

| provides the ultimate in convenience 

i and simplicity of operation for the i 
Classroom or Library. i 
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LIBRARY BINDING 
10 State Street 
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THE LIBRARIAN WHO MAKES 
HER BINDER A PARTNER 
HAS MUCH TO GAIN! 


è. The truth of this statement is best 


illustrated by those libraries where 
rebinding has been done by reputable 
Certified Members of the Library Bind- 
ing Institute. Here you find books con- 
served in the best tradition at a cost 
representing greatest possible economy. 
Working so closely and in the best 
interests — of the librarian and her 
collection, the binder has truly become 
a partner in progress. 


Your Certified Library Binder, who 
rebinds and prebinds your books, and 
the Library Binding Institute have a 
program for helping you get more 
from your binding dollar. 


As a source of information, Library 
Binding Institute is ready to provide 
you with educational literature, 
colored slides and fund raising posters. 
Why not write today for complete 
details. There is no obligation. 


INSTITUTE 


Boston 9, Mass. 


ROGRESS! 
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WASHINGTON 
REPORT 


by Germaine Krettek 


LIBRARY .SERVICES ACT 


A milestone in the history of the Library Serv- 
ices Act was reached on July 18 when the Labor- 
Health, Education, and Welfare Appropriations 
Bill passed both houses of Congress. Included in 
this bill is an appropriation of six million dollars 
for grants for rural library services. This is twice 
as much as was recommended in the President’s 
budget of last January and the largest amount 
appropriated thus far under the Act, but is still 
one and one-half million dollars below the full 
amount authorized, seven and one-half million 
dollars. 

When the Appropriations Bill passed the 
House in April it provided five million dollars 
for the LSA program, a two million dollar in- 
crease over the budget recommendation. In the 
Senate, this amount was further raised by one 
million dollars, the increase was sustained in the 
House-Senate Conference and approved by both 
the House and Senate on July 18. 

This concrete evidence of strong congressional 
approval of the LSA program points up the 
value of projects for rural library extension 
being conducted by 50 states and territories. 

It is hoped that the next Congress will appro- 
priate the full seven and one-half million dollars 
authorized by this Act. 

All representatives and one-third of the sena- 
tors will be running for re-election this fall. Now 
is the time to talk to candidates, both new ard 
old, about adequate funds for the Library Serv- 
ices Act. Try to arrange opportunities for them 
to see your extension program in operation as 
they travel about the state on campaign trips. 


DEPOSITORY LIBRARY LAW 


A final hearing on the bill to revise the de- 
pository library law was held in Washington on 
June 19. Testifying in support of the bill for 
ALA were Benjamin Powell, librarian, Duke 
University and chairman of ALA’s Public Docu- 
ments Committee; Roger McDonough, director, 
New Jersey State Library; and Jerome Wilcox, 
librarian, City College, New York City. Arthur 
H. Parsons, Jr., director, Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, was unable to be present but submitted a 
statement which was made a part of the printed 
hearings. 

On June 25, Representative Wayne Hays (D., 
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Ohio) introduced a revised bill, H.R.13140. The 
bill passed the House on July 21 without amend- 
ment. 

It is hoped the Senate will accept the House 
bill so that this legislation can be enacted before 
Congress adjourns. 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT 


Two amendments to the Mutual Security Act 
of 1958 (H.R.12181), which passed both houses 
on June 27, are of significance to librarians. An 
amendment introduced by Senator Mike Mans- 
field (D., Mont.), makes possible the continued 
financing of the Informational Media Guaranty 
Program. This program is designed to permit the 
free flow of American books, periodicals, and 
motion pictures into dollar-short countries with- 
out unnecessary currency restrictions. 

The other amendment was introduced by Rep- 
resentative John Dingell (D., Mich.) and author- 
izes the appropriation of counterpart currencies 
to collect, collate, translate, abstract, and dis- 
seminate scientific and technological information. 
The foreign currencies authorized to be used are 
those generated under Public Law 480 relating 
to the sale of agricultural surpluses. The bill 
specifically requires that these currencies be 
appropriated before they can be used for this 
purpose. It is unlikely, therefore, that these 
funds will be made available before the next 
Congress. 


COMMISSION ON COUNTRY LIFE 


Hearings on H.R.11844, introduced by Repre- 
sentative Brooks Hays (D., Ark.), began July 9 
before the Family Farms Subcommittee of the 
House Agriculture Committee. Representative 
Clark W. Thompson (D., Tex.) is chairman of 
the Subcommittee. Similar bills have been intro- 
duced in the Senate by Republican senators 
Flanders of Vermont and Cooper and Morton of 
Kentucky. 

ALA has filed a statement in support of this 
legislation to establish a “second” Presidential 
Commission on Country Life. The first Com- 
mission was appointed 50 years ago, in August 
1908, by President Theodore Roosevelt. The bill 
provides for the creation of a 25-man commis- 
sion to make a two-year study of the develop- 
ment of rural areas which will help the nation 
to act wisely in this time of unprecedented 
change in country community living. 


AGING 
A number of bills providing for holding a 
White House Conference on Aging and for estab- 
lishing a Bureau on Aging in the Department of 
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SS PRESCRIPTION 





Do your books suffer 

from internal injuries, such 

as broken bindings — loose signatures 

and pages? There is no better remedy 

than Bind-Art Adhesive. Bind-Art 

provides a simple cure that leaves 

no stiffness in joints . . . dries flexible 
and transparent. 


Get Bind-Art Adhesive today in the 
big new 12 oz. applicator bottle! 


BRO-DART INDUSTRIES 
88 E. Alpine St., Newark 5, N. J. 
1888 So. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 





Health, Education, and Welfare were introduced 
in the Eighty-fifth Congress. Hearings were held 
by the House Committee on Education and La- 
bor’s Subcommittee on Safety and Compensation. 
H.R.9822, introduced by Representative John 
Fogarty (D., R.I.), to provide for a White House 
Conference on Aging, has been reported by the 
Subcommittee. 


COLLEGE HOUSING LOANS 


An amendment to the Housing Act authorizes 
increased funds for college housing and author- 
izes long-term federal loans at low interest rates 
for the construction of new, or the rehabilitation 
of existing classrooms, laboratories, and aca- 
demic facilities. ALA presented testimony to sup- 
port of this new title in the assumption that the 
term “academic facilities” includes libraries. On 
July 11, the Senate passed S.4035, a general 
housing bill, and the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee is currently holding hearings 
on a number of housing bills incorporating a 
similar provision. ALA filed a statement for in- 
corporation in the House hearings. 
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PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES 


Ruth A. White becomes assistant to the execu- 
tive secretary of PLA on September 1, coming 
to the position from the Detroit Public Library. 

Miss White has her B.S. from Ohio State Uni- 
versity and her B.S. in L.S. from Western Re- 
serve. Following her graduation, she served as 
school librarian for some years, and then joined 
the U. S. Coast Guard as Communications 
Officer. She was librarian of the Chula Vista 
'(Calif.) Public Library from 1947 to 1951, and 
then became a special services: librarian in 
Tokyo, where she worked for two years. Just 
prior to joining the staff of the Detroit Public 
Library, she was librarian of the Chippewa Falls 
(Wis.) Public Library. 

Her background of experience fits her pecul- 
iarly well for the work in the PLA office, since 
she has had experience both in public libraries 
and with the armed forces. Her major responsi- 
bilities in the office will be the preparation of 
the Public Library Department for the ALA 


Bulletin and the compiling of PL Reporters. 


The position has been vacant since Mrs. 
Dorothy Smith’s transfer to the Library Admin- 
istration Division. 


ELECTION RESULTS 


The new vice president and president-elect of 
PLA is James E. Bryan, director of the Newark 
(N.J.) Public Library. Mr. Bryan has been a 
councilor and board member of the division, and 
has long experience in public libraries. He has 
been active particularly in the fields of finance 
and buildings. He is a past-president of the New 
Jersey Library Association. 


The American Association of Library Trustees 
elected the following slate of officers: First vice presi- 
dent: Mrs. J. Henry Mohr, president, San Francisco 


‘Library Commission. Second vice president: Helen A. 


Ridgway, chief, Bureau of Library Services, State 
Department of Education, Hartford, Conn. Secretary: 
Mrs. Samuel Berg, Lake County Board, Munster, Ind. 
Treasurer: Mrs. J. R. Sweasy, Carnegie-Lawther 
Library Board, Red Wing, Minn. 

New officers of the Armed Forces Librarians Sec- 
tion are Elizabeth Kennedy, Center Librarian, U.S. 
Naval Training Center, San Diego, Calif., vice presi- 
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dent. Elizabeth C. Fuller, Command Librarian Head- 
quarters Tactical Air Command, Langley Air Force 
Base, Virginia, secretary. Mrs. Helen E. Hendrick, 
District Librarian, Eleventh Naval District, San Diego, 
director. 
PL REPORTER 

PL Reporter No. 8 will be based on the LAD 
conference meetings at which building plans 
were presented and criticized. It is hoped that 
sketches of the plans themselves may be repro- 
duced, together with the comments made on 
them at the meetings. The number will prob- 
ably be issued-about the first of the year. 

Future plans for the PL Reporter include one 
on support of library programs by lay groups. 


| THE A-V CIRCUIT | 





by Shirley Ellis 
THE LIBRARY AND THE FILM SOCIETY 


As a recent arrival on the film society scene li- 
braries are rapidly discovering the potentialities 
of-an active partnership in local film affairs. The 
nature and extent of the cooperation between 
the library and film society varies with ‘every 
situation, but the opinion among libraries which 
have engaged in such cooperation is unanimous. 
It has resulted in a very positive contribution 
to the cultural life of the community. 

In Highland Park, Ill, the Highland Park 
Film Society has been the only source in several 
surrounding towns for viewing old and new film 
classics, experimental and documentary films. 
Since 1951 it has offered eight programs of 
features plus shorts every year. This meant that 
for an annual membership fee of $6.00 anyone 
in the area could see such films as The Ox-bow 
Incident, Day of Wrath, Shoeshine, All Quiet on 
the Western Front, Picture in Your Mind, and 
Communications Primer. Viewers could be part 
of a smaller core group, the Film Analysis Work- 
shop, which met separately each month to dis- 
cuss films and film making. There was a near 
crisis, however, in raising enough memberships 
to cover the costs of the proposed 1956-57 pro- 
grams. The Society attributed this to its meet 
ing place, which was unsuitable in many ways 
yet it was the best they could locate. 

Understanding the Society’s purpose and 
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plight, Martha Bartlett, librarian of the High- 
land Park Public Library, felt that the library’s 
small but excellent auditorium might be more 
appropriate for their screenings. Talks between 
her and Society officers led to a proposal which 
she presented to the library board; beginning in 
the fall of 1957 the library agreed to furnish its 
auditorium two evenings a month. Since the 
programs extend beyond closing hours, it was 
understood that the Society would be responsible 
for locking up. The library also makes a pro- 
jector available to the Society. Information about 
film programs is included in the weekly library 
publicity releases, and information and member- 
ship subscriptions are available at the main desk. 
For the 1957-58 series a bibliography on the 
background and history of films as well as se- 
lected titles concerned with individual films was 
prepared cooperatively with the Society and dis- 
tributed to members. Some of the books listed 
were displayed. The library offered to obtain 
titles it did not have, upon request, from the 
state library. 

Since the advent of the generous assistance, 
the Society has more than doubled its member- 
ship and, significantly enough, changed its name 
to the North Shore Film Society. Of the library’s 
dividend in this venture, Miss Bartlett says: 


Undoubtedly, attendance at the programs made many 
people aware of some of the services of the library 
of which they had not known. The publicity also 
probably brought the library to the attention of 
newcomers to the town, even if they did not subscribe 
to the series. ... If one of the purposes of a library 
is to support insofar as it is able, the cultural life 
of the community, then I feel that we performed a real 
service. ... We enjoyed having the Society use our 
facilities. 


In Elmhurst, I., Friends of the Library, with 
the encouragement of the library board, have 
sponsored two foreign film series. Their commit- 
tee was responsible for the selection of films, the 
screenings, and the details of reservations and 
tickets. The library provided a meeting room, 
projector, and staff assistance on film informa- 
tion and reservations. Series tickets, for $2.00 
one year and $3.00 the next, covered a $1.00 
membership in Friends of the Library and the 
cost of film rentals. Each series consisted of five 
programs, with films such as Bicycle Thief, The 
Baker’s Wife, The Battleship Potemkin, and 
Flamenco. Ruth Strand, the librarian of Elm- 
hurst Public Library, comments of the project: 


We felt that the series was successful—it gave our 
town a unique cultural program, interested new 
patrons in the library, and added new members to our 
Friends of the Library group. 


“ity BUDGET-SAVING gay 
PRESCRIPTION oy 





No need to suffer 

with worn, tore or broken 

book spines. Simple, effective 
treatment with Book-Aid Tape restores 
complete health. Not just temporary 
relief . . . but a permanent cure! 


Don’t let your books suffer a day 
longer. Get Book-Aid Tape, available 
in a variety of sizes and colors. 


BRO-DART INDUSTRIES 
88 E. Alpine St., Newark 5, N. J. 
1888 So. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 





A third series is scheduled for this fall. 

Still another pattern of cooperation was es- 
tablished in Kalamazoo, Mich. A number of in- 
dividuals who had been booking films independ- 
ently for small private screenings decided to 
start a film society and called in Martin Cohen, 
community group counselor of the Kalamazoo 
Public Library, to assist in its formation. He 
became a member of the group and helped to 
organize the Nickelodeon Society. The first meet- 
ing was held last February and The Promoter, 
Ugetsu, and Alexander Nevsky were chosen for 
the spring screenings. By May the membership, 
at $6.00 a person for six films, had grown from 
34 to 86. Monthly programs are scheduled for 
this fall, the membership is still growing, and the 
Society, originally having showings in a private 
home, now rents an auditorium. The library pro- 
vides much of the information needed for film 
selection and furnishes, for a fee, projection 
service (as it does for other community organiza- 
tions). While acknowledging that this society 
might have been founded without library partici- 
pation, because there were a number of people 
in the group quite sophisticated about film, 
Martin Cohen feels: 


That the library with its resources of catalogs and 
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background materials, its audio-visual equipment, its 
know-how and experience has been of positive value 
to the group. 


It is interesting that none of these libraries has 
a film collection, yet by assuming an active role 
in local film societies, each has been able to help 
increase public awareness and discrimination of 
film as an art. 


GOODS 
AND GADGETS 


GADGET OF THE MONTH 


In response to the many librarians who have 
written to inquire about the availability of a 
practical microfilm hand reader, an announce- 
ment is made of the Opta Vue Microfilm Reader 
Model “F,” which is illustrated above. It can be 
used for scanning cards, has interchangeable op- 
tics, uses its own light source or an available 
optical illuminator, and can be had in 8X cover- 
ing a 1” field, or 12X covering a 5%” field; it 
has adjustable lock-ring focusing and a pressure 
plate which grips firmly without scratching. The 
cost is $29.50. Optics Manufacturing Corp., S. E. 
Corner Amber and Willard Sts., Philadelphia 34. 


ANOTHER LOW-PRICED 
MICROFILM reader, 
which is a portable 
unit (weight 5 
pounds), enlarges the 
full microfilm frame 
onto an 8” x 8” 
screen. [ts magnifica- 
tion is approximately 
8X. A 50-watt lamp 
is used, which re- 
quires no cooling sys- 
tem. Closed dimensions of the reader are 12” 
x 9” x 4”. $59.50. The Filmsort Co., Pearl River, 
N.Y. 

GAYLORD announces a new Multi-Copy Over- 
due Notice which gives space for as many as six 
book listings. One typing gives six completed 
forms. Gaylord Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., and 
Stockton, Calif. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC book charging that photo- 
graphs both the borrower and the book charg- 
ing information is announced by Radiant Manu- 
facturing Corp. No special lighting is required, 
and the cards and the borrower are puote: 
graphed on a single - -- -> < 
frame of microfilm. 
Made available 
through exclusive 
Regiscope distribut- 
ors, the system is 
available anywhere in 
the states on either a 
lease or purchase 
basis, which covers, 
not only the Regi- 
scope itself but all 
service and mainte- 
nance required at 
only $15.00 per 
month. For more in- 
formation, write to. pas! 
Regiscope Division, ~ -= 
Radiant Manufacturing Corp. = 8220 N, Austin 
Ave., Morton Grove, Il. 





MIMEOGRAPH with paste ink on a machine de- 
signed like a printing press with two cylinders 
and an oscillating 
ink roller. Copy is 
claimed to be clean 
and sharp with none 
of the “fuzziness” 
usually associated 
with mimeographing. 
Other printing press 
features include 
three-minute color change, accurate registration, 
automatic feed and cut-off counter, and economy 
of space (no more than a standard typewriter). 
The new principle eliminates clogged drums, 
messy ink pads, and inking with a brush. Ma- 
chines are available with or without automatic 
inking, hand-operated or electrical. Information 
can be obtained from a local distributor, or by 
writing to Bohn Duplicator Corp., 444 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16. 


PAGES FROM BOOKS can be copied in eight sec- 
onds with the new Thermo-Fax Premier copying 
machine. It will accommodate books up to two 
inches thick and is a one-step, dry method of 
making direct copies. There are no chemical 
solutions, no special negatives or masters. Infor- 
mation may be obtained by calling a Thermo- 
Fax Sales Corporation in any city, or writing to 
Thermo-Fax, Minnesota Mining and Manufactur- 


ing Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. 
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A PUBLIC RELATIONS SERVICE designed for pub- 
lic libraries, school, armed forces, and college 
libraries is available in a wide selection of post- 
ers, book marks, and post cards printed in colors 
and attractively designed. The posters, 75 in all, 
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are 9” x 12” in the quantity needed to cover the 
library territory. They are ideal for display in 
the library, in stores, banks, and community cen- 
ters. A catalog is available from Libri-Posters, 
Haddon Wood Ivins, 214 W. Second St., Plain- 
field, N.J. 


BOOKS PROCESSED, cataloged, and ready for 
shelving—all librarians have to do is order the 
books. Two services are offered: 1) processed 
and cataloged books, giving libraries the ad- 
vantages of mass processing and 2) custom pro- 
cessing and cataloging for those whose systems 
require special handling. Another service in- 
cludes booklists, complete with reviewer recom- 
mendations, set up for easy ordering. Write for 
the brochure giving complete description of serv- 
ices to Alanar Book Processing Corp., 109 
Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N.J. 


ERRATA 


Under the heading “Importers” in The Guide to 
Library Equipment and Supplies in the July- 
August issue, please add: 


DAUB, Albert & Company, Ine., 257 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10. 


Under “‘Microtext” please add: 


MICROCARD FOUNDATION, P.O. Box 2145, 
Madison 5, Wis. 2 


Under “Microtext” please change the address 
of the MICROCARD CORPORATION to West 
Salem, Wis. 


Under “Magnifiers” please’ add: MICRO- 
CARD READER CORP., West Salem, Wis. 
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PRESCRIPTION 





D ti-l -a TM 
Transparent Book Spray 


Plasti-Lac Spray replaces 

old fashioned remedies. Simple 
“spray on” protection preserves call 
numbers... absorbs wear and abrasion 
.. guards against damage caused 

by weather ... liquids... stains... 
perspiration from the hands. 
Completely transparent — will not 
crack, peel or yellow with age. 


Get Plasti -Lac Spray today... in 
the big new 16 oz. spray dispenser. 


BRO-DART INDUSTRIES 


88 E. Alpine St., Newark 5, N. J. 
1888 So. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 





Altair Cal Number 
Stamping Machine 


for speedy and accurate stamping up to 
three lines of catalog numbers and char- 
acters on the spine of new or rebound 
books, 
Our machine is widely used by libraries. 
PLEASE WRITE FOR DETAILED 
QUOTATION 


ALTAIR MACHINERY CORPORATION 
55 Vandam Street New York 13, N.Y, 





CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISEMENTS 





FOR SALE 


SEARCH SERVICE is one of our specialties. 
Foreign books and periodicals current and out- 
of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White 
Plains, N.Y. 

LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and 
rebind Jeather and cloth books for a few cents 
each. 16 oz. bottle—$3.95. Ideal for old powdery 
leather. In use by rare book departments of many 
great libraries. Liquick Leather, 543 Boylston 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 


BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES. Established 
1889. Largest and best selections anywhere. 
Please send us your list of Duplicates for Sale. 
Abrahams Magazine Service, Serials Dept., 56 E. 
13th St., New York 3. 


OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service. Spe- 
cialists in supplying out-of-print books as listed 
in all library indices (Granger; Essay & Gen. 
Lit.; Shaw; Standard; Fiction; Biography; 
Lamont; Speech; etc. ...). Want lists invited. 
23 East 4th St., New York 3. 

FILMS for Public Libraries on Art, Litera- 
ture, Music, Public Affairs. Write for FREE 
Film List: BRANDON FILMS, INC., Dept. 
ALA, 200 West 57th St., New York 19, N.Y. 


POSITIONS OPEN warki- wide 
LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, col- 
leges, public and technical libraries, etc., CRU- 
SADE, largest magazine of educational opportu- 
nities also contains Administrative positions, 
Summer Jobs, Graduate Awards and Student Aid. 
No fees. Apply direct. Highly recommended 
since 1952. Members’ qualifications, school and 
library vacancies listed FREE. This is an im- 
portant publication for you and your library. 
l issue, $1.00; 12 issues, yearly, $5.00. NEW 
GRADUATE AWARD DIRECTORY. First com- 
pilation of Graduate Awards ever prepared for 
librarians and educators to subsidize the continua- 
tion of their education in over 320 Universities, 42 
States and 31 Foreign Countries. (Stipends $200- 
$10,000.) Complete and specific information. 
Price $2.00. CRUSADE, Dept. AL, Box 99, 
Greenpt. Sta., Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 

LIBRARIES seeking professional staff will 
find Library Placement Exchange an effective 
contact and recruitment medium. Each $12.00 
subscription permits a library to advertise free 
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an unlimited number of job vacancies. Semi- 
monthly; nationwide. LPE, Dept. 1, Box 172, 
Ben Franklin Sta., Wash., 4, D.C. 


east 
WANTED CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN with de- 


gree or professional experience for active chil- 
dren’s room in a library serving a population of 
17,000. Village on Long Island Sound with good 
commuting to New York City. Salary about 
$5000, 36 hr. week, Retirement, one month vaca- 
tion, civil service. Larchmont Public Library, 
Larchmont, N.Y. 

JUNIOR LIBRARIANS. College graduation 
plus Master’s in Library Science. Salary $4704- 
$5664. No experience necessary. Credit on salary 
scale for experience. General public service 
work. Suburban community of 30,000, thirty 
miles from N.Y.C. Write: Orrin B. Dow, Director, 
Farmingdale Public Library, Farmingdale, L.I., 
N.Y. 

LIBRARIAN for new elementary school in 
progressive system. Assistance of full time clerk. 
Attractive residential community on Long Island 
Sound, 35 miles from New York City. Salary 
scale, pension, Social Security. Beginning salary 
for 5th year $4464. Write to Head Librarian, 
Greenwich Library, Greenwich, Conn. 

WANTED: HEAD LIBRARIAN, Scranton 
Public Library. Staff of 30. Budget $126,000. Re- 
cently inaugurated bookmobile service. People of 
community friendly, staff congenial. 5th year li- 
brary degree and experience required. Salary de- 
pends upon experience. Apply, Dr. Benjamin L. 
DuVal, 712 Linden St., Scranton, Pa. 

WANTED: Director Multiple County Library 
—Southern Adirondack Library System, com- - 
prising Warren Washington and Saratoga Coun- 
ties, New York State. Administrative experience 
necessary. Experience in small and rural li- 
braries desirable. Usual benefits, annual incre- 
ments. Located in beautiful resort area—high 
cultural level. Eligibility for New York State 
Professional Librarians Certificate necessary. Be- 
ginning salary from $6500. B-157. 

POSITIONS NOW OPEN at new salary 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line. ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 


voucher forms are required for billing, 
please send them at the time advertise- 
ments are submitted for insertion. 
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scale: Young People’s Librarian for active 
branch program; Reference Assistant for sub- 
ject division; Fiction Division Assistant. Mas- 
ter’s in L.S. required. Start at $4380, without 
experience, or $4824 with 2 years professional 
experience. Increases to $5328 before promo- 
tion. 5-day, 3744 hour week; one month vaca- 
tion; sick leave; State retirement plan; Social 
Security. Expanding organization; hub of tri- 
county system. Write: Harold S. Hacker, Direc- 
tor, Public Library, Rochester 4, N.Y. 

SCHOOL OR CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for 
one of eight elementary schools run by public 
library. Will have assistance of fulltime clerk. 
Residential community on Long Island Sound, 
35 miles from New York City. Library degree, 
beginning salary for fifth year, $4464. Salary 
scale, pension, Social Security. Write head li- 
brarian, Greenwich Library, Greenwich, Conn. 

WORCESTER FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY in- 
vites applications for positions as subject spe- 
cialists in Adult Department, children’s librar- 
ians, young people’s librarian, branch and 
bookmobile assistants. Salary for holders of col- 
lege and library school degrees, minimum $4028 
with 4 annual increments to $4863; somewhat 
less for holders of one degree. For details and 
applications write Thurston Taylor, Free Public 
Library, Worcester 8, Mass. 

HEAD, Humanities, Fine Arts and Literature 
Division directs the staff of three professional 
librarians in the largest division of subject-or- 
ganized Adult Department. Responsible for serv- 
ice to readers, book selection, film program. 
Progressive industrial city with unusual educa- 
tional, cultural and recreational facilities. Col- 
lege and library school degrees, appropriate 
professional and supervisory” experience re- 
quired. Salary starts at $4863, 4 increments to 
$5864. Apply Thurston Taylor, Free Public 
Library, Worcester 8, Mass. 

COORDINATOR OF PERSONNEL and 
Public Relations needed by Worcester (Mass.) 
Free Public Library. Position of department 
head rank, reporting directly to Head Librarian. 
Involves administration of policies and proce- 
dures connected with personnel and planning, and 
execution of public relations programs, exhibits 
and editorial work on library publications in 
cooperation with library agencies and other staff 
members. The usual professional qualifications 
required with appropriate experience, preferably 
in a medium-sized or large public library and in 
one of the principal areas of responsibility. But 
more important are energy, imagination, and 
tact in developing a new position with broad 
range of responsibilities. Salary $5220; four in- 


crements to $6180. Apply Thurston Taylor, 
Worcester Free Public Library, Worcester 8, 
Mass. 

LIBRARY CONSULTANT on children’s serv- 
ices under expanded program of service to rural 
areas. Position open September 1. Salary range 
$4056-$5096. Apply to State Librarian, Maine 
State Library, Augusta, Me. 


southeast 
FAIRFAX COUNTY PUBLIC LIBRARY, a 


fast-growing urban and rural county library sys- 
tem in Metropolitan Washington, D.C. has Social 
Security, plus liberal County retirement plan, 
12 days sick leave, 12 days vacation leave first 
year plus bonus day added each succeeding year, 
40-hour work week, partial payment of group 
hospitalization, annual increments, and excellent 
opportunities for advancement. Due to expansion 
of services and a resignation, the following va- 
cancies are listed, salaries effective July 1, 1958; 
B.S. in L.S. or M.S. in L.S. required. Apply Mrs. 
Mary K. McCulloch, Director. 
1. Three Children’s Librarians I, salary $3840 
per year, in air-conditioned branches. 
2. Branch Librarian IJ, salary $4420 per year, 
in air-conditioned branch. 
3. Head Cataloger III, salary $4970 per year. 
4, Assistant Cataloger II, salary $4420 per year. 
5. Acquisitions Librarian III, salary $4970 per 
year. 

CATALOGER. To assume cataloging responsi- 
bilities for central library and branches. Require 
L.S. degree. 4 weeks vacation; cumulative sick 
leave, State Retirement and Social Security. 
Salary open. Apply: Librarian, Washington 
County Free Library, Hagerstown, Md. 


midwest 


FLINT PUBLIC LIBRARY—New building. New 
pattern for community library service. New li- 
brary positions for an expanded system. 


Positions now available: 


Head, Business and Industry Department; Head, 
Branch Department. Each position: Under 45, 
with bachelor’s and- L.S. degrees. Beginning 
salary up to $6640, depending upon experience 
and background, credit for military experience. 
Allowance for additional graduate level training. 
Annual increments. To organize and staff new 
Group Services and Business and Industry De- 
partments, to prepare for extended service when 
library moves into new building. 

First Assistants in Group Services, Children’s De- 
partments, and Branch Assistant, Each position: 
Under 45, with bachelor’s and L.S. degrees. Be- 
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ginning salary up to $6210, depending upon ex- 
perience and background, credit for military ex- 
perience. Allowance for additional graduate level 
training. Annual increments. Branch assistants 
will be in charge of school-housed public library 
branches. 

Art and Music Assistant. Under 45, with bachel- 
ors and L.S. degrees. Beginning salary up to 
$5770, depending upon experience and back- 
ground, credit for military experience. Allowance 
for additional graduate level training. Annual 
increments, All positions: 4 weeks vacation, 5 day- 
week, sick leave, Social Security and good retire- 
ment plan. New air-conditioned library, ready this 
fall, in rapidly expanding city of 200,000. Exten- 
sive adult education community program. Library 
will be part of a new educational-cultural center, 
including art institute, little theater, and plane- 
tarium to be dedicated this summer; junior col- 
lege and Flint College of the University of 
Michigan now in operation; 2 museums and audi- 
torium to be constructed. Additional positions 
available in the near future to meet needs of ex- 
panding staff, new services. Apply: Personnel Of- 
fice, Flint Public Library, Flint, Mich. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for rapidly grow- 
ing department in rapidly growing city. Attrac- 
tive air-conditioned library. Library degree re- 
quired; experience preferred. 40 hour week; 
4 weeks vacation; sick leave; retirement. Write: 
Lucille Gottry, director, Public Library, Roch- 
ester, Minn. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. Library degree re- 
quired. Salary $4000. Four weeks’ vacation; sick 
leave; pension and Social Security. Write: Li- 
brarian Emma Sihler, Adrian, Mich. 

ASSISTANTSHIPS, University of Illinois Li- 
brary, Urbana. June 1: Serials Cataloging assist- 
ant, $4500-$4800; September 1: Documents as- 
sistant, Commerce and Sociology Library assist- 
ant, $4500, 39 hour week, 1 month’s vacation, 
2 weeks’ annual sick leave, retirement system. 
Qualifications: graduate degree in Library Sci- 
ence, 1 or more foreign languages. Apply: Mary 
Lois Bull, Assistant University Librarian for 
Personnel. 

REMODELED CENTRAL BUILDING and 
expanding services require larger professional 
staff. General Assistant to work in various public 
departments of central library and substitute in 
branches; Reference Assistant in Main Library 
Reference Division; Children’s Librarian for 
largest city branch. Salary scale for each of 
above $4200-$5820. Head of Children’s Library 
to plan and direct children’s work at the Main 
Library and supervise staff of five. Salary $4920- 
$6720. Liberal vacation and other allowances 
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plus outstanding in-service training program. 
Apply to Oswald H. Joerg, Public Library of 
Youngstown and Mahoning County, 305 Wick 
Avenue, Youngstown 2, Ohio. 

SPECIAL ASSISTANT to work with adulte: 
Promotion to Assistant Librarian, Jan. 1, 1959. 
Min. Salary $4200. In pleasant college city of 
12,000. Social Security, 1 mo. vacation, sick 
leave, 40-hr. wk. Apply Librarian, Albion Pub- 
lic Library, Albion, Mich. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN in charge of city 
bookmobile. M.S.L.S. Salary $3700-$4000. 40- 
hour week; 22 working days vacation; sick leave; 
Social Security. Progressive library in University 
town of 30,000. Opportunity to make your own 
job. Apply to Librarian, Public Library, Grand 
Forks, N.D. 

ACQUISITIONS LIBRARIAN, to work 20 
hours a week, B.A. and, graduate L.S. degrees 
required. Hourly rate $2.24-2.54 (based on full 
time salary of $4641-$5278) with 4 increments 
between (lst increment at 6 months). This is 
an interesting job which includes some book- 
selection assistance. Good working conditions, 
very congenial staff. Apply to: Miss Phyllis 
Pope, City Librarian, Pontiac City Libraries, 47 
Williams St., Pontiac, Mich. 

GRADUATE LIBRARIAN or Library School 
student for private h.s. library. Hours 12-5 P.M. 
Write Academy, 3951 W. Wilcox St., Chicago 
(24). 

CIRCULATION AND REFERENCE LI- 
BRARIAN with library degree for liberal arts 
college. Faculty status, 144 months, Christmas 
and spring vacations, beginning salary $4500, 
Social Security and retirement program. Apply 
to: Dean Wendell S. Dysinger, MacMurray Col- 
lege, Jacksonville, IIL. 

SERIALS UNIT HEAD: Gifts and Exchange 
Librarian, Starting salaries $6000-$6300. 5th year 
library school degree required, plus two years 
experience. Faculty status, month’s vacation, re- 
tirement and hospitalization plans, Social Se- 
curity, plenty of work in library system on large 
university campus. Apply to J. H. Moriarty, 
Director of Libraries, Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Indiana. Please send résumé of quali- 
fications and experience, and enclose small 
photograph. 

LIBRARY ASSISTANT: for attractive small 
public library in suburb ten miles west of Chi- 
cago. Library science degree required, prefer 
woman with at least 2 years experience. Salary 
dependent upon qualifications. 35-hour, 5-day 
week, 4 week vacation, sick leave, Illinois Munic- 
ipal retirement plus Social Security. Oppor- 
tunity for advancement. Apply: Mrs. Vernell D. 
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| Preiss, Librarian. River Forest Public Library, 

ı River Forest, Il. 

= DAYTON UNIVERSITY. ASSISTANT to 

itake charge of Reference and Periodicals. Cath- 

olic co-educational, undergraduate. Library de- 
gree. $4350-$5300. On instructional staff of fac- 
ulty. T.L.A.A. Phone or write: Brother Walter 

Roesch, Dayton 9, Ohio. 

CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT HEAD for 
new functional library with well integrated 
Adult and Juvenile programs. 35 hour work 
week, month vacation, sick benefits, retirement 
program, city paid health insurance. Salary: 
$5075. Library degree plus 3 years experience. 
Inquire: Director, Hamtramck Publie Library, 
2360 Caniff, Hamtramck 12, Mich. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN, man, experienced, Li- 
brary Science degree, to work with present staff. 
Community of 30,000. Prosperous industrial and 
agricultural area. New library building program. 
Salary range: $6000 to $7000. Retirement plan, 
paid vacations. Apply to William G. Ruppert, 
Chairman, Personnel Committee, 1514 Park Ave., 
Austin, Minnesota, stating training, experience, 
and references. 

ASSISTANT TO LIBRARIAN to do special 
projects, “trouble shooting,” personnel work, 
and limited reference, book selection and cata- 
loging. Salary from $4500, liberal vacation, sick 
leave, Social Security. Staff of 13; 150,000 vols., 
new building in plans for one of the largest 
Judaica collections in the world. Clientele: 
faculty of 25, 150 graduate-professional students, 
‘scholars the world over. Wanted: imaginative 
man or woman, with or without experience. 
Knowledge of Hebrew or Yiddish desirable, not 
essential. Apply to H. C. Zafren, Librarian, 
Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute of Re- 
ligion, Cincinnati 20, Ohio. 

OAK PARK PUBLIC LIBRARY. Two posi- 
tions open for qualified librarians. Pleasant sub- 
urban environment, excellent municipal services. 
Convenient to resources of metropolitan Chicago. 
All positions offer month vacation, Illinois 
Municipal Retirement, Social Security. Address 
inquires to Lester L. Stoffel, Public Library, 
Oak Park, Ill. 

l. Assistant Librarian. $5600-$6400. Duties in- 
clude adult book selection, publicity, super- 
vision of two branch libraries, planning. 

2. Branch Librarian. $5200-$6000. Chance to 
continue leadership in active branch with 
distinguished record of community service. 
Need genuine interest in people plus ability to 
participate in neighborhood activities. 
REFERENCE LIBRARIAN for progressive 

community 30 minutes from Chicago loop. New 


air-conditioned building. Excellent professional 
working conditions. LS degree and experience 
required. Salary range $4200-$5400. Apply: Carl 
C. Johnson, Librarian, Park Ridge Public Li- 
brary, Park Ridge, U1. 

FOUR POSITIONS: Branch Librarian, two 
Branch Assistants, and Assistant Children’s Li- 
brarian. Library Science degree required. 40 
hour week, 4 weeks vacation, cumulative sick 
leave, Social Security, and state retirement plan. 
Group hospitalization insurance available. Salary 
for Branch Librarian $4500-$5100, other posi- 
tions $4240-4480, depending on qualifications. 
Apply Rockford Public Library, Rockford, I. 


LIBRARY ASSISTANT 


Large automotive concern in Detroit needs 
recent Library Science Graduate to do general 
library work. Must have ability to catalogue and 
handle reference work. Please state age, educa- 
tion, and salary requirements. Reply B-158. 


mountain plains 


HEAD LIBRARIAN for library in midwest 
Nebraska city of 17,000. Library school degree 
and some experience required. Possibility of 
additional new library building in near future. 
Staff of 6 full time and 2 part time. Open 6 days 
per week. Book collection 35,000. Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield available. 3 weeks vacation. Sick 
leave. Social Security. Pleasant working condi- 
tions. Salary $6000. Splendid opportunity for 
right person. Apply: Miss Nell Hartman, Presi- 
dent, Board of Trustees, North Platte Public 
Library, 314 North Jeffers Street, North Platte, 
Neb. 

pacific northwest 


WANTED: CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN to 
promote children’s reading through Children’s 
Room and two Bookmobiles. Must expect to take 
part in community activities relating to children 
and their needs. Salary depending on training 
and experience. Position open September 1, 
1958. Social Security, Municipal Retirement, 
month’s vacation, hospitalization. Librarian, 
Parmly Billings Memorial Library, Billings, 
Mont. 

WANTED: SCHOOL LIBRARIAN for private 
elementary and secondary school for girls, Ta- 
coma, Washington. New library about to be built. 
Fine opportunity for unattached woman. Attrac- 
tive living quarters, meals and perquisites pro- 
vided, and good salary, Social Security, and Re- 
tirement Plan. Apply Annie Wright Seminary, 
Tacoma 3, Washington, sending names of refer- 
ences and educational training and experience. 
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A NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY has ex- 
cellent opportunity for an assistant librarian to 
head up public services, coordinate library activ- 
ities, undertake special studies and surveys 
towards the improvement of services, develop 
public relations programs and assist librarian 
in general operations. Good beginning salary; 
one month vacation; new, beautiful, highly func- 
tional, air-conditioned library building; ideal 
surroundings. Varied experience, administrative 
ability and professional competence desired. 
B-156. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. L.S. degree: Salary 
$4560. In cool, green Grays Harbor County, gate- 
way to Washington’s Olympic National Park. 4 
branches, large new Gerstenslager bookmobile. 
5-day 40-hour week, 24 days vacation, sick leave, 
Social Security, state retirement. Write: Mar- 
garet Elder, Librarian, Grays Harbor County 
Public Library, Montesano, Wash. 


far west 


SAN DIEGO offers California living and pro- 
fessional opportunity to trained Librarians. Cur- 
rent vacancies in bookmobile service. Salary $360 
to $438 a month. Employee benefits include 
3 weeks vacation, promotional opportunities, re- 
tirement plan and Social Security coverage, ‘sick 
leave, etc. Apply to Miss Fowler, Room 453, 
Civic Center, San Diego, Calif. 

ANAHEIM, CALIFORNIA (Pop. 80,000) 
Librarian, one position in children’s service and 
one in adult service. Graduation from an accredi- 
ted library school. Excellent promotional oppor- 
tunities. Salary $4320 to $5160 per annum, 
starting salary based upon experience and train- 
ing. Apply Personnel Director, cay Hall, Ana- 
heim, Calif. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN: “South Pama 
has attractive opening for graduate of accredited 
library school to administer Children’s service. 
Suburban city 20,000 pop. No night work. State 
retirement. Scale $4632-$5568. May hire above 
beginning salary depending on experience. 
Apply: Public Library, South Pasadena, Calif. 

‘COUNTY LIBRARIAN—Head library service 
for Santa Clara County serving a population of 
284,000. A reorganization of the library is con- 
templated. Salary range—$8484-$10,308. Tenta- 
tive education and experience requirements in- 
clude graduation from an accredited library 
school and at least five years of administrative 
experience in a large county or municipal li- 
brary. A County Librarian Certificate issued by 
the California State Board of Library Examiners 
is required for appointment. File applications by 
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September 12, 1958. Write to Santa Clara 
County Personnel Department, 215 N. Ist Street, 
San Jose, Calif. 

JUNIOR LIBRARIANS. College graduation 
plus Library Science degree. For general Refer- 
ence work in Public Library. Salary $4108-$5160. 
No experience required, however, credit on salary 
scale given for experience. Community of 90,000 
population, 50 miles east of Los Angeles. Bonds 
approved for new central library and three 
branch libraries. Write: Howard M. Rowe, Li- 
brarian, San Bernardino Public Library, 587 E 
Street, San Bernardino, Calif. 

SUPERVISOR OF ADULT EXTENSION in 
library serving entire county area of 8000 square 
miles with 80 branches. Library degree and 
supervisory and administrative experience re- 
quired. Opportunity for librarian with initiative 
and enthusiasm for extension and adult educa- 
tion. Headquarters in delightful new air-condi- 
tioned building, Bakersfield, California. Salary 
$478-$581 per month. Contact Kern County Per- 
sonnel Department, 3805 Chester, Bakersfield. 


hawaii 
DOES HAWAII APPEAL TO YOU as a place 
to live and work? Would you like to join the 
hundred or so professional librarians who have 
found a satisfying career at the Crossroads of the 
Pacific? We have openings for adult bookmobile 
librarian, fine arts assistant, senior cataloger, 
salary up to $5124. We also need a competent 
and experienced man or woman to head our Sci- 
ence and Industry Section, salary up to $5532. 
Accredited library -school required, 45 or under. 
Month vacation, sick leave, retirement plus So- 
cial Security. Write enclosing photo, to Library 
of Hawaii, Honolulu 13, Hawaii. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


MAN -seeks change in position Sept. or .1959. 
Chicago M.A.L.S., consid. library & teaching exp. 
Full command of Russian & German, some 
French, knowl. of continental book market; so- 
cial sc. & some science. Prefers Midwest. 
B 74-W. 

- MALE, 29, M.L.S. Two years of diversified li- 
brary experience. Desires responsible position. 
Will consider any attractive offer. Willing to re- 
locate. B 93-W. 

REFERENCE AND CATALOG librarian 
would like situation in Chicagoland area. B 
99-W. 

COLLEGE LIBRARIANSHIP wanted by ma- 
ture scholar with library experience and ideas. 


M. Ed., A.M. (history), no LD. B 1-W. 


ALA Bulletin September 1958 
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URING my years with 
Compton’s and before, I 
have listened to many 


ALA presidential inaugural ad- 
dresses. Taken collectively these 
might serve as a history of pro- el 
fessional trends, for with few ex- 

ceptions each incoming president has suc- 
cessfully expressed the thinking current 
among the best minds of the profession. 

So it was that Emerson Greenaway, in 
his first address as President of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, accented books and 
reading. | 

Said Mr. Greenaway: “The essential be- 
hind all our expanded programs, whether in 
public, college, or school libraries, is the 
book, and the essential qualification in our 
profession is the knowledge of books and 
the use of books. This is the fundamental 
point which has changed not at all since the 
days of 1876 and long before. Books and 
book selection have been with us so long 
and are so basic to libraries and librarians 
that sometimes they seem to lose impor- 
tance, recognition, and impact through their 
very presence at all times.” 

Timely also was the emphasis placed by 
Mr. Greenaway on the importance of work 
with children and young people in public 
libraries and schools. Speaking of ALA 
progress, Mr. Greenaway said: “Perhaps 
the most significant advance taken in the 
profession has been the development of 
children’s work from an almost nonexistent 
stage to one that now represents one of our 
proudest accomplishments.” 

Emerson Greenaway’s address was printed 
in the ALA Bulletin for September. Not 
least among its values are its quotable sen- 
tences. For example: “Is it too much to 
suggest that each member of the Associa- 
tion read a book a week? If we should do 
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this, 1,056,952 books would be 
read in one year by our own 20,326 
members. We, too, can reach out, 
broaden our interests and back- 
grounds by reading books that 
make us think. Librarians have an 
obligation to stem the wave of 
anti-intellectualism today. Is not the egg- 
head to be fostered rather than ridiculed?” 





DMISSION that one has not read a 

A well-known book is usually made 

apologetically. But the confession that 

I had never read Steinbeck’s “Cannery 

Row” until I spent a week end on the Mon- 
terey Peninsula I make with much joy. 

Due to the fickleness of the sardines, 
which, for some reason, abandoned the 
waters around the peninsula some years 
ago, most of the canneries are closed and 
Cannery Row is a mere ghost of its former 
self. But with a bit of imagination one can 
locate the Palace Flophouse and Lee 
Chong’s Grocery. Peters Gate is still 
marked, and old Monterey residents can 
point out the spot where Mack and his 
buddies caught the frogs. 

After San Francisco, few places would 
seem beautiful, but the country around 
Carmel was no letdown. I know no place 
on the Pacific Coast that has more breath- 
takingly lovely views. 

I had two wonderfully conducted per- 
sonal tours. Jessie Boyd of Oakland drove 
me to Carmel through the Steinbeck coun- 
try and then took me around the entire 
peninsula. Later Charles and Gladys Smith 
(Gladys is our sales manager for northern 
California) gave me a supplementary tour 
which concentrated on a few places which 
we took time to explore. I can’t wait to go 
back with plenty of beach clothes and some 
equipment for exploring “tide pools.” 

L. J. L. 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


1000 NORTH DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


#126 





SPARKLING NEW vesies% MARADOR 


NEW BEAUTY in window-clear flexible or rigid moisture-repelling vinyl, electronically bonded 
front covers. Backs and spines in opaque embossed without adhesives—cannot fray. Strong metal parts. 
crush grain leather pattern. NEW CLEANLINESS PATENTED LOCK, easy and fast with irremovable 
with greater printing ink resistance. FULL VISIBI- screws. NON-INFLAMMABLE and non-toxic. 
LITY of magazine covers. DURABILITY in tough, INTERCHANGEABLE in six sizes, three colors. 








REGAL #110 CHALLENGER #126 CHALLENGER #128 PENNY PINCHER #132 
CLEAR, RIGID VINYL COVERS WINDOW CLEAR FLEXIBLE FRONT WINDOW CLEAR FLEXIBLE FRONT EXACTLY LIKE #126 EXCEPT 
(.050" THICK) POLISHED ON COVER. POLISHED BOTH SURFACES. COVER. OPAQUE RIGID BACK, SNAPOUT METALS ARE USED 
BOTH SURFACES. IRREMOVABLE OPAQUE FLEXIBLE BACK. ALL POLISHED BOTH SURFACES. INSTEAD OF LOCKBAR METALS. 
SCREWS, LOCKBAR METALS, 3 LOCKBAR METALS. IRREMOVABLE LOCKBAR METALS. IRREMOVABLE 

COLORS, 6 SIZES. NO RIVETS SCREWS. 3 COLORS, 6 SIZES. SCREWS. 3 COLORS, 6 SIZES. 

CUSHION BACKS. NO RIVETS. BEADED EDGES. ; 


MARADOR CORPORATION 
1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 
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OCTOBER COVER © 


A Haitian girl learns to write in a 
fundamental education center, 
one of the pilot projects for 
Unesco’s new “ten-year program 
to get all of the primary school 
age children of Latin .America 
into schools.” See Luther H. 
Evans’ article, pages 673-77. 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to li 
brarians and those interested. in 


the library world. Its authors’ 


opinions should be regarded as 
their own unless ALA endorse- 
ment is noted. 


Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


The ALA Bulletin is partially in- 
dexed in Education Index and 
Library Literature. A microfilm 
edition is available from Univer- 
sity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Samray Smith 


A. L. Remley ` 


Jean Benson 
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FALL 1958 GOLDEN BOOKS 


In oldencraft LIBRARY BINDING 
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RACHEL CARSON’S 
THE SEA AROUND US 


Special Edition for Young Readers 
The magnificently told story of the oceans and 
the teeming life in their depths—a salt-water 
treasury bursting with scientific information and 
exquisite photographs (150 of them) and draw- 
ings by Rene Martin. (8x 11, 168 pages) 

Net price $4.99 


THE WORLD OF SCIENCE 


By Jane Werner Watson. An exciting look at 
the work being done by today’s geologists, astrono- 
mers, mathematicians, physicists, chemists, biolo- 
gists, engineers, Every page is illustrated with 
stunning, never-before-reproduced color photo- 
graphs of scientists in action, plus charts and 
diagrams. (8 x 11, 216 pages) Net price $4.99 


THE FAIRY TALE BOOK 


An imaginative selection, illustrated in color, of — 


28 traditional fairy tales from all over the world. 
(934 x 12%, 160 pages) Net price $3.99 


WONDERS OF NATURE 

By Jane Werner Watson. A child’s first book 

about nature. (9-5/16 x 12-1/2, 32 pages in color) 
Net price $1.89 


THE GOLDEN LIBRARY 
OF KNOWLEDGE 


Presenting the first 8 titles in a new group of 
easy-to-read, factual books for pre-teens, illustrated 
with color pictures on every page. Prepared under 
the supervision of Herbert S. Zim. (634 x 814, 56 
pages) Only $1.29 net each. 


Life‘s PREHISTORIC ANIMALS 

Life’s THE SEA 

Walt Disney’s WILDLIFE OF THE WEST 
Walt Disney’s WHITE WILDERNESS 
BIRDS OF THE WORLD 

BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS 

FAMOUS AMERICAN SHIPS* 

INDIANS AND THE OLD WEST* 


“Adapted from AMERICAN HERITAGE MAGAZINE 





THE GOLDEN 
GEOGRAPHIC ENCYCLOPEDIA 


A lavish treasury of geographic lore — for readers 
of every age. More than 450 splendid photographs, 
maps and illustrations; thousands of expertly 
written entries on the world’s nations, cities, 
oceans, rivers, crops, trades, mining and manu- 
facture. (10x 13%, 232 pages) . Net price $7.99 


Life's THE WORLD'S 
GREAT RELIGIONS 


Special Editions for Young Readers 

The story of the major religions which have shaped 
the world, adapted from Life magazine’s $13.50 
edition. A superb -hlend of careful research, clear 
narrative and matchless color photographs. (8 x 1], 
180 pages) Net price $4.99 


3 NEW CAPITOL ADVENTURE BOOKS 


ADVENTURE BOOK OF STARS 
ADVENTURE BOOK OF NEEDLECRAFT 
ADVENTURE BOOK OF ART 

Net price $2.99 each 


ae~ PLUS another of the popular outer 
space books 
SPACE TRAVEL, 
by WILLY Ley Net price $1.69 

A new Golden Regional Guide 

THE AMERICAN SOUTHEAST, 

By Dr. HersBert S. Zim, with the Florida 

State Museum. Net price $1.89 


A new Golden Science Guide 
ZOOLOGY, 

By Dr. Hersert S. Zim and Dr. R. WiLL 
BURNETT. Net price $1.89 


aE And 7 Giant Little Golden Books 


including KITTENS, DISNEY STORY 
TIME, OFF TO SCHOOL, PLANTS AND 
ANIMALS, TRAIN STORIES, COWBOYS 
AND INDIANS, and FAIRY TALES. 
Net price $1.29 each 





Write for a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library Binding and the 
new 20-page brochure of Golden Science Books for Curriculum Resource Material. 
Simon and Schuster, Educational Division, 136 West 52nd Street, New York 19 
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When Luther H. Evans told an ALA audience 


_in San Francisco that Unesco had a right to ex- 


pect more of us than it is getting from us (see 
page 677) he also commented favorably on the 
formation of a new committee to work with his 
organization. He was referring to the ALA Panel 
on Unesco, which has recently been established 
as a sub-committee of the International Relations 
Committee “as a means of decisively and impor- 
tantly increasing the range and depth of ALA in- 
volyement in Unesco matters.” ALA already has 
a representative on the U. S. National Commis- 
sion for Unesco, William S. Dix, librarian of 
Princeton University. The new panel, which will 
be made up of about thirty members representing 
different areas of library affairs, will advise the 
U. S. National Commission through the ALA rep- 
resentative on all aspects of Unesco’s library 
program and will serve as the ALA agency re- 
sponsible for insuring the implementation within 
the United States of Unesco library activities. 


* 


The Postmaster General has postponed indefi- 
nitely the threatened increases in international 
book post rates. Scheduled to go into effect Au- 
gust 1, the increases were first delayed until Sep- 
tember 1 following a flood of protests by national 
organizations, the book trade, libraries, and other 
interested groups. On August 25 indefinite post- 
ponement was announced. ALA’s protest against 
the increases was reported on page 592 of the 
September ALA Bulletin; one of the many news- 
paper editorials on the question was reprinted 
on page 607 of the same issue. Apparently most 
of the opposition to the planned increases was 
made on the same basis as ALA’s——that they ran 
counter to American national interest and to the 
efforts of government agencies and other groups 
to circulate more, rather than fewer, American 


publications abroad. 
* 


“For Your Information,” a listing and commen- 
tary on new professional books, pamphlets, and 
films, first appeared in the ALA Bulletin in Janu- 
ary 1953 under the byline of Helen T. Geer, 
headquarters librarian. It was discontinued for 
a few months at the time of Miss Geer’s resigna- 
tion and began to appear again in January 1957, 
soon after David K. Easton took over as head- 


quarters librarian. With Mr. Easton’s departure 





An Important Hafner Re print 


SIR JOHN EDWIN SANDYS (1844-1922) 


A HISTORY OF 


CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIP 


( From the 6th C entury B.C. to the 19th Century) 


This standard work has been unobtainable for many years. We are 
now reprinting it by arrangement with the Cambridge University 


Press. The edition will be strictly limited. 


‘Sandys’ greatest book was undoubtedly the ‘History of Classi- 
cal Scholarship,’ which he began in 1900, and finished in 1908, al- 
though a book of such magnitude and learning might well have been 


3 Volumes—Cloth 
(Vol. 1 in 3rd Ed. 1921) 


$25.00 


the lifework of an ordinary man. The three volumes embrace the 


history of all scholarship from the 5th Century B.C. to the year of 
publication. They are not only marked by great erudition, but are 


Originally Published 
in 1920 


eminently readable, and likely to interest many who are outside the 


circle of classical scholars.” (D. N. B.) 


The World’s Leading International Booksellers - 


STECHERT-HAFNER, INC. 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 


31 EAST 10TH STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
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PROOFS OF HIS PRESENCE 


Grace Noll Crowell. 20 meditations and 15 poems on the Christian hope 
arising from the post-Resurrection appearances of Christ, by a beloved author 
whose previous books have been read by thousands. $1.50 


POWER IN PREACHING 


W. E. Sangster. A British preacher well known for his emphasis on the “plus 
of the Spirit” writes on how this “plus” comes into preaching. The result 
is a book that is both inspirational and practical. $2.25 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF THE TWELVE 


Gaston Foote, Intimate character studies of the original twelve and of Paul, 
showing how their lives were transformed by Jesus—~and how lives today 
can be transformed by the same power. 


DEVOTIONAL PROGRAMS 
FOR THE CHANGING SEASONS 


Ruth C. Ikerman. 40 complete plans for devotional programs for women’s 
groups, Similar in plan to the author's popular earlier book, Devotionai Pro- 


grams for Every Month. $1.50 
PRE-SCHOOL PARTY PARADE 


Bernice Hogan. This practical guide to 24 successful parties for children 
from | to 6 is sure to be welcomed by mothers and friends who give parties 
for young children, | Cloth, $2.25; Paper, $1.35 


THE CHRISTIAN TEACHER 


Perry LeFevre. An analysis of the role of the Christian teacher,’ examining 
the relationship between his faith and his responsibilities in higher education. 
$2.75 


A PRAYER COMPANION 


Compiled by Hazel T. Wilson. An anthology of 128 prayers, some 
from the writings of Christian saints across the centuries, some writ- 
ten especially for this collection by contemporary Christians. Purse or 
pocket-size (3x414). $1 


NEW PRAYERS FOR A WOMAN'S DAY 


Josephine Robertson. A book of prayers on the spiritual problems 
and opportunities in a woman's 
daily life. Every woman will find 
these prayers helpful. Purse or 
pocket-size. $1 


> 


NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 
A B i K G DO K P R ESS In Canada: G. R. Welch Company, Ltd., Toronto 
in Australasia: Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne 
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from ALA headquarters “For Your Information” ° 
has been temporarily discontinued again. It has the little 
always been one of the most popular regular de- 


partments in the ALA Bulletin and will be re- "WO r O Q o’ 
sumed as soon as a new contributor can be S r 


found. Pe 
* for every library 


ALA has just published a new recruiting folder: 
“At the very center of every area of national 
emphasis... the Librarian.” Its aim is to present 
as directly and clearly as possible what librarian- 
ship is, what it requires in terms of education and 
abilities, and what it offers in satisfactions and 
salary. It is planned to be used as an introductory 
piece to be made available very widely—at career 
conferences, workshops for student assistants, as 
a pick-up at college circulation desks, and as a 
first enclosure in correspondence with prospects. 
It is available from the Library Administration 
Division at ALA headquarters. 
* 

Bulletin from ALA Washington Office, Septem- 
ber 16.—Certain taxpayers will have until mid- 
night, November 3, 1958, to amend their 1954 fed- 
eral income tax returns according to a new law, 
Public Law 85-866. Chief beneficiaries are those 
teachers and school librarians who missed their 
chance last April to claim certain educational ex- 
penses made deductible from taxable income 
under a Treasury regulation announced: shortly 
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GRAY 
FINISH 





The 


H. R. HUNTTING CO., inc. || EAA LELA 
offers 


It’s handy, it’s handsome—this . 
PROMPT AND EFFICIENT 7 


amazingly rugged two-shelf book 
SERVICE truck by Demco! Under actual test 


and this book truck was loaded with 160 
pounds, twice the load of its capacity 


GENEROUS DISCOUNTS of 82 average size library books, and 


pushed over a 2” double threshold 





on ` more than 25,000 times. Results? No 
BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS l effect on its welded construction! 
You’ll like this “Little Work Horse” 
IN ALL BINDINGS i . —it’s easy to maneuver, quiet in op- 
Catalogs on Request : eration, economically priced at only 
$4550 
29 WORTHINGTON STREET y2. F.O.B. MADISON, WIS. 
SPRINGFIELD 3, MASS. | 
LIBRARY SUPPLIES 





Madison 1, Wisconsin +e New Haven 2, Connecticut 
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Wind, sun, stars, solar system, universe, 
A meaningful list? Yes, but just interest- 
ing puzzle-pieces to the child who has 
yet to learn the relationships. 

All Britannica Junior articles start by 
relating the unknown to something fa- 
miliar to children. Basic information 
builds gradually into an explanation of 
how it works or what it means. Then the 
topic is related to the individual and 
society in terms of use, value or even 
implications. 

A child wondering about the atmos- 
phere, for example, finds the word in- 
stantly in the Ready Reference Index 






WORLD OF SCIENCE CAN BE A PUZZLE 


volume. The pronunciation and brief 
definition may satisfy his curiosity. But 
he also finds the location of 13 related 
articles. Further inter-relation is achieved 
by cross reference within the articles. 

Thus, Britannica Junior uniquely in- 
ter-relates the facts to add meaning and 
extend a child's understanding of the 
world around us. 

For your free copy of the new teach- 
ing aid, “Traveling Through Space,” send 
a postcard request to John R. Rowe, Ed- 
ucational Director, Dept. 146MC, Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica, 425 N. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


aari Pe, . 
SATAN At 
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emp)? DMannica Junior 
mS 
? jne © Designed especially for elementary school children 
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The fortieth Children’s Book Week will be celebrated November 2-8. A { leaflet 
listing displays, including a mobile, book lists, a record, and other materials is 
available from the Children’s Book Council, 50 West 53rd St., New York 19. The 
streamer illustrated was drawn by Hilary Knight of Eloise fame. 


before the April 15 deadline. The Internal Rev- 
enue Service will now accept returns and claims 
filed by November 3. Income tax returns for 1955 


or 1956 may be similarly amended prior to April 
15, 1959 and 1960, respectively. , 


* 


+ 


Formation of a Classification Research Study 
Group in the United States, similar to a group 
which has been functioning in England for sev- 
eral years, is being proposed by Mrs. Phyllis 


Richmond of the University of Rochester Library, 
Rochester 20, N.Y. Purpose of the group would 
be “to promote basic and applied research in 
classification without allegiance to any particular 
system, either present or future.” This would be 
done by affording members a chance to exchange 
information, encouraging the publication of pa- 
pers in the field of classification, and holding 
meetings and sponsoring symposia from time to 


time. Persons wishing to join should write to Dr. 
Richmond. 






















LIBRARY DIVISION 


COLISEUM TOWER, 10 COLUMBUS CIRCLE, NEW YORK, N. Y. i 


Selected by the New York Public Library, Board 
of Education, and scores of other institutions 
for functional excellence, appearance, ease of 
maintenance. Accepted as standard for 
furniture in libraries, schools, colleges, hospitals, 
public buildings throughout the country. 
Consult Standard Specialists. 

Send for fully-illustrated catalog, sent FREE. 
Plans submitted without obligation. 


STANDARD WOOD PRODUCTS CORPORATION|| 


Designed for utmost library efficiency by 
our technical staff, every Standard piece is built 
by furniture craftsmen. . 
furniture specialists, Matching pieces in great 
variety or complete equipment for any 
library insure heavy duty, efficient service. 


. finished by fine- 








cat, no. 
126-30 


TR 


K 


*Particularly reasonable for a short time. Write for prices today ! © 
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GLOBE-WERNICKE More students can work better in a smaller area with 


Giobe-Wernicke free-standing study carrels. Providing ample 
Study carrels privacy for distraction-free study, carrels are easily assem- 
bled with standard components into various arrangements, 
put all your to fit any space. They- offer the most favorable working 
conditions in a minimum of floor area. Designed for smart 
spate to Wo rk appearance and efficiency, Globe-Wernicke study carrels may 
be wired to provide electrical outlets for fluorescent lighting. 
You'll find G/W study carrels easy to disassemble and re- 
arrange to meet expansion or reorganization 
demands. Modular equipment gives unlimited 


flexibility to suit your personal requirements. 
For information, write for Catalog No. 1357-A. 


Peg, 





Globe-Wernicke 
makes , 
business a pleasure ( 





ok 
(C 


The Globe-Wernicke Co. e Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
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EXPANSION OF ALA BULLETIN COVERAGE 


With the appearance of “Reference Services” on 
page 707 of this issue, the Reference Services 
Division becomes the third division to report its 
programs, projects, and other activities regularly 
in the ALA Bulletin. “Public Libraries” began 
publication in March 1957, “Adult Services” in 
November. 

In the near future three other divisions—the 
Association of Hospital and Institution Libraries, 
the Library Administration Division, and the 
American Association of State Libraries—will 
begin to report in the same way. Thus continues 
the steady implementation of a policy hammered 
out in meetings of the Executive Board, the Pro- 
gram Evaluation and Budget Committee, and 
other membership units over the past few years. 
This policy was stated by Mr. Clift in an editorial 
published in March 1957, the issue in which 
PLA’s department began: 

“This step rests upon a principle considered 
to be most important by the Division and by the 
Bulletin. This is the desirability—even the neces- 
sity—that information on the programs and ac- 
tivities of the divisions go to all members of the 
ALA. Always desirable, this becomes doubly im- 
portant under one of the concepts we are now 
struggling to incorporate into the framework of 
the Association, namely, that within its field of 
responsibility a division is the ALA. Thus, the 
work of a division affects and interests all mem- 
bers of the Association.” 

This basic policy has been modified only once. 
At the San Francisco Conference PEBCO ac- 
cepted the report of a subcommittee on periodical 
publications which included this statement: “Spe- 
cial consideration and priority should continue 
to be given by the ALA Bulletin to those divisions 
that do not issue their own periodicals.” At first 
glance this might seem to work a hardship on 
divisions which already have their own periodi- 
cals. As a matter of fact, it only reduces to policy 
what had already been accepted as a working 
principle. As a part of the editorial planning of 
the Bulletin for this fiscal year, the president 
of each division was asked whether his division 
would like to have a regular department in the 
magazine. All the divisions which did not have 
periodicals or newsletters of their own asked for 
departments; none of the divisions which already 
have periodicals requested space. 

These changes reflect a desire to report ALA’s 
important work more fully and to make the Asso- 
clation’s journal ever more responsive to mem- 
bership needs, particularly to the requirements of 
units such as the divisions. 
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IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN 
CONSERVING YOUR COLLECTION 
AND SAVING MONEY, 


HERE'S A COMBINATION 
YOU CAN'T BEAT! 


[L BT =! 
The Library Binding Institute is a source of 
information about Binding for Schools and 
Libraries. Through it you can get educational 
material to make you experienced and pro- 
ficient in buying binding — binding which will 
give you more circulation and use at lower cost. 
[THE CERTIFIED BINDER — | 
is a man you should know. He is a reputable 
business man who has been certified by the 
Library Binding Institute and is equipped by 
reason of men, machines and finances to build 
into your books all that is required according 
to LBI’s rigid standards. 
| YOU--THE LIBRARIAN — | 
get the benefits of a trade association which is 
dedicated to the maintenance of highest stand- 
ards and of its members who want only to 


serve you and your library by providing binding 
of highest quality at fair and lowest prices, 


TO LEARN MORE ABOUT 
LIBRARY BINDING AND 
HOW IT AFFECTS YOUR 
JOB AND THE FUTURE OF 
ALL LIBRARIES, 

WRITE TODAY TO: 


LIBRARY BINDING 


10 State Street 










a Cy! 


INSTITUTE 


Boston 9, Mass. 
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VIKING JUNIOR 


SMALL ONE 
Story and Pictures by ZHENYA GAY 


He was just a little cottontail who didn’t mind 
his mother and got into trouble. Small One 
was happy to learn his lesson at last~even 


CABIN FOR DUCKS 


_ Story and Pictures by 
` EDYTHE RECORDS WARNER 


<r a) Two young boys find Grand- 
“J... pa’s cabin perfect for learning 





the hard way! Ages 3-6 $2.00 ‘yh , the fundamentals of hunting. 
’ Exquisite drawings of wild 
i Aid life. Ages 6-10 $2.50 
THE NIGHT THE 
LIGHTS WENT OUT THE CAVE 
Story and Pictures By ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 
by DON FREEMAN lilustrated by Allan Houser 
Thacher thought that a pio- How a young Navajo shepherd’s fear of the 
neer’s life would be most ex- ghost cave on the way to the grazing ground 
citing, till a storm cut off the was turned to a lifesaving use. A hauntingly 
‘power. Then he changed his lovely modern legend. Ages 8-12 $2.50 





mind and decided to be a lec- 

triclaneer when he grew up! 
Ages 4.7 $2.00 THE STORY OF 

HOLLY AND IVY 


By RUMER GODDEN 
illus. by Adrienne Adams 


One Christmas day Ivy,an Å 
orphan, Holly, a doll, and 
the policeman’s wifefound œ 
that wishes sometimes do 
come true. 

Ages7-1l $2.50 


THE PICNIC a 
Story and Pictures by JAMES DAUGHERTY 


When the Mouse family went on a picnic, 
little Cheddar woke a snoozing lion and 
things happened fast! They were finally able dy SAR ts 
to prove that “one good turn deserves an- aih i ia qor 

other.” Ages 4-8 $2.50 IS Wh best LATE 







OTTO AT SEA THE POTTER AND THE 
Story and Pictures LITTLE GREEK MAID 
by WILLIAM PENE DU BOIS Written and Illustrated by LOUISE LEMP 


a Giant Otto is reincarnated! How a potter slave teaches a young maid that 
J Entirely new pictures in bril- hardship can be bearable through the power 
liant color, and lighthearted of unselfish love and the recognition of beauty. 
prose tell of the giant dog Drawings in soft color. Ages 9-12 $2.50 
who is sent on a good-will 

tour of America. Although 

the liner sinks, the results are FRIEND AMONG 
hilarious. Ages 4-8 $2.50 Ss EON STRANGERS 


i a -By ELEANORE M. JEWETT 
E ge N illus. by Joan Raysor 
Faith proves herself a true 


“=e Quaker and becomes a 
ee 
F Ie good friend of a girl and 







THE SEA DOG 
Story and Pictures by MORGAN DENNIS 


About a perfect houseboat in Key West, a 


dog, Splash, and his family, who live on it. Se ea her “worldly” parents 

Almost swept.out to sea in a hurricane, they f N LES when they all go on an ex- 

are towed to safety by neighbors. Citing Caribbean cruise. 
Ages 5-8 $2.00 Ages 10-14 $2.75 


Send for free 146-page illustrated catalogue > THE VIKING PRESS > 


625 Madison Avenue, New York 22,N. Y. 
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Drawing from HENRY REED, ING. 


HENRY REED, INC, 


By KEITH ROBERTSON 
Ilustrated, by Robert McCloskey 


With the girl next door, an all-American boy 
sets up a “research” firm. Entangling a good 
many peopfe, his work is sometimes myste- 
rious, but always wildly funny.’ 

Ages 9-12 $3.00 


STEAMBOAT UP 
THE MISSOURI 


By DALE WHITE 
llustrated by Charles Geer 


A young cub pilot, pressed 
into service to help avert an 
Indian uprising during ‘the 
Civil War, proves his mettle 
in a dramatic race upriver. 
Based on an historical epi- 
sode, H.S.Age $2.75 
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PALE 1958 


LOUIS AGASSIZ: 
Pied Piper of Science 


By AYLESA FORSEE 
Illustrated by Winifred Lubell 


The absorbing biography of the adventurous 
life of a naturalist, physician, geologist, writer, 
lecturer, museum curator, and teacher. Lively 
and informative. H.S. Age-Up $4.00. 


AN ADVENTURE 
IN ASTRONOMY 


By KENNETH HEUER 
Illustrated with Photographs 


The heavens, from strategic places around the 
world, Excellent photographs of such won- 
ders as the Aurora Borealis and the Midnight 
Sun, among many others. H.S. Age-Up. $3.50 


SATELLITE 


OF THE SUN 


By ATHELSTAN SPILHAUS 
Illustrated with Photographs 


An introduction to geophysics, ;: 
dealing with the earth, the %- 
oceans, the atmosphere, and {| 4 
the region beyond. Timely for 
the International Geophysical 
Year. H.S. Age-Up $3.50 
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UNIVERSITY S Baan 
solves futu re i vom pany nw ie in lfi — 
space problem 


with 2 SiS 


LIGHT GREEN ESTEY BOOK STACKS AND 
CASE TYPE SHELVING CHOSEN 








This fast-growing Connecticut university selected Estey Metal Library 
Equipment exclusively with an eye to the present, for artistic beauty, and 
an eye to the future. To get most books and most students into given 
space, required astute planning by both the librarian and building direc- 
tor. This shelving provides for their expected growth to 70,000 volumes. 
Estey equipment is up to the minute and never out-dated. 


E SDE conrozanon 


350 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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FROM OUR l 


FREE FOR ALL 


READERS 





What ‘Operation Library” Means 
To the Man Who Started it 


I feel that the recognition I have received per- 
sonally because of “Operation Library” has been 
way out of proportion to my actual contribution 
to the growth of the program after its acceptance 
nationally, where so many people have been re- 
sponsible for its mushroom growth and continued 
upsurge of community interest. 

It is, however, a tremendous source of satis- 
faction to see the young people across the country 
wake up to the potential and necessity for an 
adequate, progressive library system free to every- 
one who desires to further his or her education. 
True, it’s fine for libraries, but it is fine for those 
young people, too! 

Ceci, EDMONDS 
West Memphis, Arkansas 


' Among other honors, Mr. Edmonds has received 
an ALA Trustee Citation for his contribution to 
“Operation Library” (see page 687).—Eb. 


From a Foreign Visitor 


As a foreign visitor to the ALA Conference I 
would like to express my most grateful thanks... 
to all the American librarians, for the very won- 
derful welcome which you extended to all of us. 
Sheer love of books and people, with enthusiasm 
and friendliness, has permeated the entire conven- 
tion by all the participating Americans. It has 
been an experience which I, for one, will never 
forget. 

JEAN M. BLAKE 


Miss Blake, an exchange librarian from Corn- 


wall, England, is now working as a staff member 
of the Lima, Ohio, Public Library.—Ep. 


LIFE IN THE TROPICS 


“Dust-devils occasionally whirl unexpectedly into 
libraries, haboobs envelop them, the Harmattan 
penetrates everywhere, depositing a brown film 
on books and staff alike. These are temporary in- 
conveniences which must be endured when they 
occur; vacuum cleaners for the books and baths 


for the staff are the best means for recovery.” — 


From “Storage and Preservation of Books, Peri- 
odicals and Newspapers in Tropical Climates,” 
by Willfred J. Plumbe, Unesco Bulletin for Li- 
braries, July 1958. 


19,000 biographies- 
in-brief of 

American women 
outstanding as women 
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Who's Who Go 


of 
American 
W oii 


(FIRST EDITION) 


$. A v 
a 3 $ $ 
RP a fee. 
ct 





Full cloth 


1200 pages ° 


Compiled by the editors of “Who's 


Who in America” with the cooper- 
ation of the Women’s Archives at 


Radcliffe College 


Retail List 
(Standard 15% Institutional Dis- 
count plus special prepublication 


discounts) 


MARQUIS— 


Inc. 
Ssg Chicago-11. 
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AUTOMATIC 


BOOK CHARGING 


Nothing extra 
to buy... 


No processing 
costs ... 


No sorting of 
transaction cards 


That’s why there's less cost, lost time, 


waste motion and error when you use 
the simpler, faster... 


GAYLORD 


AUTOMATIC 


Book Charging 
Machine 











635.9 
F853 
Free 


All about house plants 










FEB {8 
MAR 26 


APR 23 


Since the system in your library is not 
changed — only the method of charging 
— the Gaylord Automatic Machine is easy 
to install, easy to use, in all types of 
libraries and in bookmobiles too. 


Small, compact. Anyone can operate it. 
Keeps "reserves" under complete control. 


Write now for complete descriptive brochure. See 
how you can enjoy these advantages and econo- 
mies. Machine rental only $50.00 per year. 
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library Gaylord Bros., Inc. 


supplies 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 


“the house of prompt, friendly, personal service” 
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EDITORIAL 





Library periodicals with a national circula- 
tion, such as the ALA Bulletin, are often sus- 
pected of favoring the larger, stronger librar- 
ies in their news and editorial coverage. 
There is much truth in this suspicion. Month 
after month their pages are filled with news 
notes and articles on the latest grants of the 
Council on Library Resources, the latest bib- 


TYLER FREE LIBRARY 
GREENE, RHODE ISLAND 


To the Editor, ALA Bulletin: 

Some time ago I received through our state 
librarian, Grace Sherwood, your request for 
pictures of libraries. I did not have one im- 
mediately available, but am forwarding this 
snapshot for any use you can make of it. 
(I did not feel that the size of the library war- 
ranted a five-by-seven photograph! ) 

This building was erected in 1900, the Tyler 
Free Library Association having been incor- 
porated in 1898. The movement was a spon- 
taneous creation of a group of interested 
neighbors, most of whom lived within a stone’s 
throw of the building, and the association is 
still 90 per cent composed of the sons and 
daughters of those who built it.... 

Our present librarian, Mrs. Jessie Bennis, 
is now in her fitty-first year of 
service. 

The library is only open one 
afternoon a week, I am sorry to 
say. 

We feel that such a library as 
this will benefit greatly by the 
new federal aid to rural li- 
braries. We have great need to 
furnish better facilities for our 
increasing number of students, 
who have to travel by bus many, 
many miles to school and are 
cut off from greater library fa- 
cilities in larger cities. We run a 
story hour weekly during the 
summer, and by augmenting our 
collection with loans from the 


1 
“ees, 





liographic publications of the Library of Con- 
gress, the twenty-odd new branches of the 
Los Angeles Public Library. These major de- 
velopments in the chief library centers are im- 
portant and should be reported fully. Surely 
no less important, however, is the place that 
the smallest library in the country has in the 
lives of its users, their deep affection and 
willingness to work for it, their pride in what 
it represents. The story told in the letter 
printed below, which was received in response 
to a request for photographs of libraries, could 
and should be retold a thousand times in the 
library press. 


state library have stimulated reading among 
our younger children. 

The building to the left of the library is the 
church, and across the road is a century-and- 
a-quarter-old one-room schoolhouse, recently 
donated to the Tyler Free Library Association 
as a supplementary building for book stacks 
and special collections. 

Our financial support is a $100 grant by the 
Town annually, and the books are almost totally 
purchased by the funds allotted by the state 
legislature for rural library work, averaging 
about $200 annually. The state also pays a 
small amount for the librarian’s salary. Any 
other monies are raised by local effort and 
donations. Repairs are usually donated by the 
neighbors. 

—Litta N. KNIGHT, secretary-treasurer 

Tyler Free Library Association 





Tyler Free Library, Greene, Rhode Island (Population 133) 
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i” on another good school year 
d assisted by the 


COVERAGE 


Im 


COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 









Gives 
LIBRARIANS 
TEACHERS—STUDENTS 


the reference sources they need 
to keep pace in this 


SPACE SATELLITE AGE... . 
Space Satellites, Multi-Stage Rockets, Guided In- 


WRITE FOR THESE! tercontinental Missiles, Atomic Submarines and 

il , Lunar Probes are all the results of research in the 
new field of Space Technology and man’s efforts 
to reach or circle the moon. Because COLLIER’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA was planned and written since 
the advent of the Atomic Age, we feel it can com- 
plement the scientific curriculum of every school. 


“For the encyclopedia with excellent informa- 
tion, thousands of illustrations, diagrams, charts, 
etc., and the most up-to-date scientific material, 
I choose COLLIER’ S.” A School Librarian 


COLLIER’S offers you three free booklets; 1) Enrich- 
ing the General Science Curriculum; 2) Space Sat- 
ellites; 3) Rockets and Satellites. For any or all three 
write: Educational Division, Collier's Encyclopedia, 640 
5th Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
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memo 
to 


members 





"ExecuTIvVe DIRECTOR" IS THE NEW TITLE OF ALA'S AOMINISTRATIVE OFFICER. AT THE SAN 
FRANCISCO CONFERENCE THE ALA QUNCIL AND MEMBERSHIP ACTED TO CHANGE THE TITLE 
FROM "EXECUTIVE SECRETARY!" To "Executive Director." FuLL BYLAW CHANGES WEBE 
VOTED BY MEMBERSHIP, AND COUNCIL APPROVED THE NECESSARY CHANGES IN THE ConsTiTu- 
TION ON FIRST READING» COUNCIL WILL TAKE ACTION IN A SECOND READING AT MI®WINTER 
1959 WITH MEMBERSHIP VOTING ON RATIFICATION AT THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE. 


THe Executive Boaro (ACTING WITH LEGAL ADVICE) HAS AUTHORIZED IMMEDIATE USE OF 
"Executive DIRECTOR" AS A WORKING TITLE, BUT "ExecuTIVe SECRETARY" WILL BE USED 
ON ALL LEGAL DOCUMENTS AND CONTRACTS UNTIL MEMBERSHIP HAS FULLY RATIFIED THE 
CHANGES» 


ALA REPRESENTATIVES AT COLLEGIATE CEREMONIES IN THE FALL INCLUDE Miss MARION 3. GRA 
LIBRARIAN OF BALL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, AT THE INAUGURATION OF ROBERT He REARDON 
AS PRESIDENT OF ANDERSON COLLEGE AND THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, ANDERSON, INDeyg ON 
Octoser 11; Ferix Es HIRSCH, LIBRARIAN OF TRENTON STATE COLLEGE, AT THE INAUGURA— 
TION OF Ke Re BERGETHON AS PRESIDENT OF LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, EASTON, PAs, OCTOBER B3 
JosepH Ne WHITTEN, LIBRARIAN OF THE COOPER UNION, AT THE INAUGURATION OF RICHARD H. 
HEINDEL AS PRESIDENT OF WAGNER LUTHERAN COLLEGE, STATEN ISLAND, NeYe, ON OCTOBER Q5 
AND LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL, LIBRARIAN OF UCLA, AT THE INAUGURATION OF NORMAN He 
TOPPING AS PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Los ANGELES, OcTO— 
BER 29. SAMRAY SMITH REPRESENTS ALA AT THE DEDICATION OF THE NEW PURDUE MEMORI æL 
CENTER, PURDUE UNIVERSITY, LAFAYETTE, INDe,y SEPTEMBER 26 AND 27. 


PRESIDENT EMERSON GREENAWAY WILL LEAD ALA OFFICIAL AND STAFF REPRESENTATION AT STATE 
AND REGIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION MEETINGS THIS FALL» TENTATIVE SCHEDULES INDICATE 
THE FOLLOWING REPRESENTATION: OCTOBER 2-4, MISSOURI LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: MRe 
GREENAWAY, RICHARD HARWELL; COLORADO LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: MRS» OrRCENA MAHCNEY; 
MIDOOLE ATLANTIC REGIONAL LIBRARY CONFERENCE: Mr. GREENAWAY, LUCILE MoRSCHy, ELEANCR 
PHINNEY, ROBERT GITLER; OCTOBER 9-11, KANSAS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: MrRe HARWELL, 
ELEANOR AHLERS; OCTOBER 13-14, ARKANSAS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: MRS. GRACE STEVENSEN: 
Octoper 15-18, New ENGLAND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: MR. GREENAWAY, MILORED BATCHELDER, 
GERMAINE KrReTTEK, Miss PHINNEY; OcToBER 16-17, NEBRASKA LIBRARY ASSOCIATICN: Mas 
STEVENSON; OCTOBER 16-18, New York LIBRARY Association: Miss AHLERS; OCTOBER 22-25, 
MICHIGAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: MRS.» STEVENSON; OCTOBER 22-24, lowa LIBRARY Assoc A- 
TION: Mr. HARWELL; OCTOBER 23-25, ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: DAVID He CLIFT, 
Mrs. MAHONEY, Miss AHLERS} SOUTHEASTERN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: MRS». STEVENSON; 
SOUTHWESTERN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: Mr. GREENAWAY; OCTOBER 28-31, CALIFORNIA LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION: Mr. GREENAWAY, Mr. HARWELL; NOVEMBER 5-7, OHI0—INDIANA LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATIONS (JOINT MEETING): Miss BATCHELDER. 





JOHN MACKENZIE Cory, CHIEF OF THE CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT OF THE NEw YorK PuBLic 
LIBRARY AND CHAIRMAN OF ALA'S INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE, WILL REPRESENT 
ALA tn MADRID OCTOBER 13-17 AT THE MEETING OF THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. OTHER ALA DELEGATES TO THE IFLA MEETING WILL BE DOUGLAS 
BRYANT, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR OF LIBRARIES AT HARVARD, AND JACK DALTON, DIRECTOR 
oF ALA's INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS OFFICE.’ 





ALA WELCOMES TWO LIBRARIANS TO ITS PROFESSIONAL STAFF: RuTH M. WHITE AS ASSISTANT 
TO THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, PLA, AND Peter We. DEMERY AS PUBLICATIONS OFFISER, ACR ~ 


THE 1958/59 ALA HEADQUARTERS VISITING COMMITTEE CONSISTS OF RICHARD SEALOCK, LIBRAR= 


LAN OF THE KANSAS CITY PuBLIC LIBRARY, CHAIRMAN; GERTRUDE GSCHEIDLE, CHIEF 
‘LIBRARIAN, CHICAGO PUBLIC LIBRARY; AND JOHN HALL JACOBS, LIBRARIAN, NEW ORLEANS 


PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
Rida 3 Wronwed 


RICHARD Be. HARWELL 
SEPTEMBER 15, 1958 ASSOCIATE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


ALA Conferences: Washington, D.C., June 21-27, 1959; 
Montreal, June 19-25, 1960; Cleveland, July 9-16, 1961. 
Midwinter Meeting: Chicago, January 27-30, 1959. 
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Easiest on the Eyes... 


Accepts ALL Micro Data Cards 





Now A single instrument that accepts all known placed in adjustable spring-tensioned holder and 
types of nicro data cards...the new Micro Opaque manually moved from frame to frame. Choice o 
Reacer by American Optical Company. three f/2.3 objectives, 23X, 20X or 15X in con- 

Exe busive opaque, white or green tinted, reading venient focusing mount, permits selection for most 
screet is far easier on the eyes than ordinary trans- suitable enlargement. Three element condensing 
lucen screens. Projected material appears crisp and system plus heat-resistant glass. Single focusing 
sharp n9 eyestrain, no fuzzy edges. Large 11”x 12%” knob. No danger from heat to either cards or table 
scree is inclined toward the user at a comfortable top. Easily portable Accessory foot switch available 
readme g angle...especially appreciated by those who for intermittent reading or photocopying. Light 


wear >irocals. shield accessory available for use in brightly lighted 
Oration is simple. Cards, up to 9” in width, are areas. 


Call your dealer or mail coupon today. 


Dept. J169 


American Optical tua 


Please send me full information on the New Micro Opaque Reader. 


~ 


Name 


Company 


INSTRUMENT DIVISION, BUFFALO 15, NEW YORK City 


Zone State 








“You have told us what we wanted to know, what 
we needed to know. We didn’t need to Aave you 
come and tell us about the ideals of Unesco, why 
it was created, and what it hoped to do. We all 
know this. We also know that we, as librarians. 
have been among those who have paid too muck 
lip service to Unesco and have not given it real sup- 


Port se d" 


—From President Morsch’s closing remarks after 
Dr. Evans’ address. 


UNESCO: PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS 


by Luther H. Evans 


Dr. Evans, director general of the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization, addressed the first general ses- 
sion of the San Francisco Conference. Putting 
aside his prepared manuscript on Culture and 
Mutual Understanding, he spoke to the audi- 
ence as he would have done to a small group 
of colleagues about the problems faced by the 
great organization which he heads, and about 
its potentials for service to mankind. 


I would like to speak quite seriously tonight 
about the potential and the limitations of an 
operation such as Unesco is carrying on. There 
is a lot of misunderstanding on both sides of 
a question of this kind. After five years of 
experience in trying to direct the organizaion, 
and approaching the end of my tenure of 
office, I should like to reflect with you on some 
of the things about Unesco which it is essential 
to understand if you want to think of its pre- 
cise role with realistic judgment rather than 
with soft, warm humanitarianism or unfettered 
and irresponsible imagination. 

You all know that Unesco has as its purpose 
the strenghtening of certain elements of the 
society of humanity which would throw a 
weight on the side of eventual establishment 
of peace on a solid basis. This means that 


Unesco is not working in a short-term ranges 
it is working in a very long-term rarge. 


EDUCATION 


Let us take the field of education. Over half 
of the kids in the world do not go tc school at 
present, and a large proportion of those who 
do go do not finish the fourth grade. A good 
many of them really never learn hew to read 
and write. The percentage of illiteracy is de- 
creasing in the world at the present time, but 
the amount of illiteracy in terms of total num- 
ber of human beings is still increesing. One 
of Unesco’s goals, therefore, is to try to set 
this situation aright. 

What can Unesco do about it? Unesco has a 
total budget about the size of the Library of 
Congress budget; it has eighty mem Der states; 
and probably a majority of those stetes have a 
serious problem of getting children into «he 
schools and getting rid of adult illiteracy. IĮ? is 
obvious, therefore, that Unesco has to think of 
means of action which are very largely in the 
realm of propaganda and influenee, in «he 
form of a suggestion here and there to these 
governments. 


Staff Limitations 


This means that Unesco should have «he 
highest class staff that could be put together. 


€T 


Luther H. Evans 


When governments ask it for advice on how to 
get rid of illiteracy, Unesco ought to be able to 
give the best answers in the world. And here 
we come to one of Unesco’s great limitations, 
and I want to speak very strongly about it. 
Unesco covers so many subjects—is forced to 
cover so many subjects by its constitution and 
by its governing bodies—that when you parcel 
out the four hundred members of its profes- 
sional staff among all of the big fields of 
knowledge and of activity which Unesco has to 
cover, you get about half a dozen people of 
professional grade dealing with, say, the sub- 
ject of primary school education; and you get 
people with about the salary of an assistant 
chief of a division of the Library of Congress, 
and a few of the level of chief. 

When you compare Unesco with the Library 
of Congress you have to realize that you are 
dealing with an entirely different set of cir- 
cumstances. It is quite a different thing to 
order a book from Bangkok than it is to ad- 
vise the Minister of Education in Bangkok 
how to improve the whole school system of 
Thailand, how many teacher training colleges 
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to establish, how to train the teachers, what 
some of the Western countries know about 
child psychology and the learning process, and 
how to solve the problem of adult illiteracy in 
that country. 

I think it is very important to realize that 
many of us in Unesco are beyond our depths 
in what we are assigning ourselves the respon- 
sibility of doing. We are caught in a trap. The 
countries expect miracles from us. Now, we 
have performed some pretty good pieces of 
work. Reports we have written are today the 
bible—or as near as they have to a bible—in 
many countries on how they ought to reorgan- 
ize their school systems, how they ought to 
train their teachers, how they ought to deal 
with the problem of adult illiteracy. But when 
you think of the magnitude of the problem and 
the meagerness of Unesco’s staff resources, 
you realize that if Unesco is to have a great 
influence it is going to take a very long time. 


Regional Conferences and Seminars 


One of the techniques we use to try to over- 
come this paucity of resources is to call the 
leaders of various countries together, region 
by region, and hire some consultant to go in 
and talk with them, try to give them a glimpse 
of the possibilities of leadership that do exist 
in the world, and give them some examples 
that they might follow. 

One of the things that we have been start- 
ing the last few years in this field, through 
the mechanism of a curriculum committee 
made up of about a dozen representatives of a 
dozen member countries, is for the experts to 
get together each year and discuss how to im- 
prove the school curriculum, particularly in 
the underdeveloped countries. Some of you, 
particularly school librarians, know that there 
is a great deal of discussion going on of the 
revision of the curriculum even in this coun- 
try. There was a great seminar on this subject 
in France recently in which the French showed 
a tremendous interest in revising the curricu- 
lum. 


Secondary and University Education 


I have given you just a fragment of the 
kinds of problems we face in the field of edu- 
cation. We face the question of secondary edu- 
cation, In some countries, particularly some 
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of the new countries that have been colonial 
dependencies, secondary and vocational and 
technical education is an even more’ serious 
problem than inadequate schools at the pri- 
mary level. Some of these countries simply 
cannot repair the automobiles the government 
officers ride around in; they cannot take care 
of the factories that are being built because 
technicians are not available. We have decided 
to emphasize the development of secondary 
and technical vocational education in Africa. 
That is one of our new emphases that I have 
great hope for. 

Unesco is doing very little at the university 
level, but it is recognized by us that much 
must be done in the underdeveloped countries 
to develop higher education. It might not do 
much good to put all the kids through primary 
school and a large number through secondary 
school if you cannot put a pretty big percent- 
age of them through university and profes- 
sional training. And for no country except 
some of the tiny ones is it possible to educate 
enough people at the university level by send- 
ing them abroad. You can do a few hundred 
a year that way, but a large country or even 
a medium-sized country cannot operate without 
its own universities. 


Establishing Priorities 


I think I have said enough to show you that 
one of our toughest jobs is to decide on our 
priorities. How much of the money should one 
give to increasing the number of children who 
go through primary school, how much to the 
improvement of technical education, to the 
improvement of university education, to the 
increase of the literacy of the adults, to provid- 
ing new reading material for the adults once 
they have learned to read, to audio-visual edu- 
cation, to the teaching of languages, to the 
teaching of more natural science, to the teach- 
ing of social science (which doesn’t exist in 
many countries)? Those are the questions we 
at Unesco have to answer all the time, and we 
do not have a sufficiently strong staff in terms 
of overall competence to answer all of them. 

We have to move forward doing the best we 
can, sending an expert here, an expert there, 
publishing some of their reports so that various 
governments can read them, having an occa- 
sional seminar for the exchange of experience. 





“You may think that Unesco is 
a great organization which ought to 
be doing wonderful things in the li- 
brary field, but we haven’t enough li- 
brary experis to run the children’s 
room of the Chicago Public Library. 
You cannot expect that kind of lead- 
ership of us. But we have a right to 
expect more of you than we are get- 
ting from you...” 





Planning 


We have been doing this in many areas, and 
I have decided just recently that one of the 
great weaknesses in the whole setup is that 
there is not enough planning. Unesco is not 
doing enough planning as to what advice it 
should give a country in solving its basic edu- 
cation problems. 

Another level of planning is to give the 
government experts advice as to how they 
should plan. I am convinced that one of the 
serious drawbacks in most countries at the 
present time is this lack of planning of the 
whole educational system. By emphasizing 
this I do not mean to suggest any kind of 
dictatorial planning. I am merely saying that 
someone should have a concept of what the 
educational system should aim at. 


Latin American Primary School Project 


We are working on this subject in Latin 
America. We have decided to launch a ten- 
year program to get all of the primary school 
age children of Latin America into schools. 
Only about half of them, or less, are now in 
school, We are working on the governments, 
which have responded quite enthusiastically, 
to do a job of educational planning. One must 
answer questions concerning how many teach- 
ers are required for a given objective and a 
given method of teaching, how far will audio- 
visual methods of education be used, what 
training of auxiliary personnel to aid the 
teachers is necessary. Then a plan must be 
made for teacher training, not only of new 
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teachers but refresher training of teachers who 
are now teaching but are not really qualified 
to teach; a plan of school building; a plan for 
the improved collecting and analysis of statis- 
tics; a plan for the training of educational ad- 
ministrators. 


CULTURAL RELATIONS 


I have given you some of the limitations 
under which we work and some of the methods 
we use in the field of education. I would like 
to turn now to another field, cultural relations, 
and illustrate some additional methods and 
some additional limitations. Cultural relations 
have a special role in Unesco, One of its doc- 
trines, a very basic doctrine, is that one of the 
great obstacles to peace is the failure of people 
to understand one another in terms of culture, 
in terms of different civilizations. A Westerner 
cannot understand very easily the philosophies 
and religions of India. There are difficulties 
because of cultural differences, attitudes, be- 
liefs, concepts of what is valuable in human 
life, what constitutes success in life. Our 
Unesco constitution strives to achieve the 
spread of culture, the adoption of ideas from 
one culture to another, and tolerance among 
cultures; and at the same time it recognizes the 
need to preserve the fruitful diversity of cul- 
tures. 


East Meets West Project 


This has always been one of the great goals 
of Unesco, and recently we have emphasized 
this goal by creating a major project on mu- 
tual appreciation of Eastern and Western cul- 





“In some countries, particularly 
some of the new countries that have 
been colonial dependencies, sec- 
ondary and vocational and technical 
education is an even more serious 
problem than inadequate schools at 
the primary level. Some of these 
countries simply cannot repair the 
automobiles the government officers 
ride around in...” 
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tural values. This project isn’t very clear yet, 
but we know we are going to work in the 
schools and among the intellectuals to increase 
our knowledge of these different cultures; and 
we know we are going to work in the media of 
mass communication to try to reach the great 
publie with information and understanding of 
the diverse cultures of the world. 

Here we run into an important limitation 
and that is that most countries have their own 
cultural relations programs which emphasize 
their national points of view, and they are not 
anxious to have Unesco take over a part of the 
job. At the same time a few countries think 
that perhaps Unesco’s program provides a 
means of presenting their respective cultural 
values to a wide public. I am not criticizing the 
nationalistic approach; I am merely saying 
that it affects the Unesco program. 


Cultural Understanding and Peace 


I do not know what causes people to lessen 
their desire for conflict by knowing about the 
other fellow’s culture. I suppose the funda- 
mental thing is that eventually, if you know 
other people well enough, you are likely to 
come to the conclusion that you are so much 
alike that there is no need for conflict. How 
that can be projected in such a strong way 
that it can thwart political rivalries stimulated 
by politicians and pressure groups within coun- 
tries is something I do not quite see yet. I do 
not know how much further we are going to be 
toward peace if everybody in this room under- 
stands all that there is to be known about the 
Japanese or about the Indians or about the 
tribes of Africa. The mechanism of social 
change is not entirely clear. We are working 
in this field to try to find a clear doctrine of 
how mutual appreciation of cultural values 
does make a direct contribution to peace. 

Of course, you might say that education 
does not ensure peace. Well, that is quite true, 
but if all the children in the world were to 
receive a good, realistic education, it would 
certainly change the power mechanism to such 
an extent that the world as a whole would be 
on a far firmer democratic base, concentrations 
of power and blocs of power would be more 
difficult to organize; I think we have to have 
faith that education and cultural understand- 
ing would lead to a situation where the chances 
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for peace would be much greater than at the 
present time. 


BUDGET LIMITATIONS 


Now I come to one of the great limitations 
of Unesco. In analyzing our programs in edu- 
cation, cultural relations, social sciences, na- 
tural sciences, and mass means of communi- 
cation the member states have reacted well: 
This is very good; this has been worth ten 
million dollars last year; it is so good that 
next year we are going to give it ten million, 
two hundred thirty-three thousand, seven hun- 
dred fifty dollars. The general reaction is one 
of support. But what support? Unesco started 
out in 1947 with seven million dollars a year. 
In six years it rose to just a little over eight 
million. In the next six years it has risen, if 
my present budget proposals are approved, to 
a little over twelve million dollars. But I sus- 
pect that if we were to ask how much of that 
went into increased costs, the real increase 
would look very, very small. 

The measure of Unesco’s possibility lies 
right there. How much are the member states 
willing to support it? In the five years I have 
been there I have visited about seventy-five 
countries, some of them more than once, and 
I think Unesco has the lip service of the 
government ministries—has more than the 
lip service, has a good deal of prestige with 
them on the present basis. They are willing to 
have our help; they are willing to vote money 
for us to come and help them; but they do not 
take Unesco very seriously. When you have to 
fight a long hard battle to get the budget in- 
creased by half a million dollars a year, as I 
have had to do with eighty member countries, 
you see that the degree of the fighting faith in 
Unesco is rather limited. 


The Opportunity and the Cost 


Now you are a public group, and I make 
this point to you, that Unesco will never be 
important beyond something like its present 
importance (which is enough to be quite ex- 
citing and quite interesting), it will never- be 
able to pick up the challenge in a really vigor- 
ous way until the great masses of people be- 
lieve in it and tell their governments that they 
believe in it and that they want this kind of a 
program carried out on a larger scale. 





“The countries expect miracles 
from us. Now, we have performed 
some pretty good pieces of work. 
Reports we have written are today 
the bible——or as near as they have to 
a bible-——in many countries ... But 
when you think of the magnitude of 
the problem and the meagerness of 
Unesco’s staff resources, you realize 
that if Unesco is to have a great in- 
fluence it is going to take a very 
long time.” 





In practically no country do we have a 
serious group following our library program 
and helping us make it better. You may think 
that Unesco is a great organization which 
ought to be doing wonderful things in the 
library field, but we haven’t enough library 
experts to run the children’s room of the 
Chicago Public Library. You cannot expect 
that kind of leadership of us. But we have a 
right to expect more of you than we are getting 
from you, and it is with great pleasure, there- 
fore, that I have recently learned of the setting 
up of a committee to work on these lines." 

Madam President, I may have spoken to- 
night a bit discouragingly to you, but I think 
that in terms of my five years’ experience | 
have to make a report that has these various 
elements in it. There are massive opportunities 
for Unesco to help mankind if it had the prop- 
er kind of support from mankind. It could 
do a massive job for mankind if the govern- 
ments were willing to take it seriously and not 
as something that is to be run on as close to 
ten million dollars a year as possible, despite 
rising costs and despite increased opportuni- 
ties for service, despite the maturity—which is 
increasing every year—of the staff and of the 
methods of work. We are a far more effective 
organization for each million dollars given to 
us than we were in the first years or than we 
were three years ago. The citizens must under- 
stand that. We must have strength in the or- 
ganization if the great dream which we had 
when we wrote the Unesco constitution is to 
be realized. 


1 See The Bulletin Board, p. 657. 
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1958 ALA AWARDS, CITATIONS, AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


by Wyman W. Parker 


Mr. Parker, chairman of the ALA Committee 
on Awards, is librarian of Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Middletown, Connecticut, and is president- 
elect of the Association of College and Research 
Libraries. 


Awards were presented at all of the General 
Sessions at San Francisco this year. There 
were juries for each award, citation, and 
scholarship and in most cases the chairman of 
the special selection committee made the pres- 
entation at a divisional meeting prior to the 
announcement at the Membership Meeting. 


LIPPINCOTT AWARD: 
Dr. CARLETON B. JOECKEL 


The Joseph W. Lippincott Award of $500 
and an. engraved medal was presented this 
year to Carleton B. Joeckel of Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, by American Library Association Pres- 
ident Lucile Morsch at the final General Ses- 
sion, Friday evening, July 18. This award for 
distinguished librarianship is one of the li- 
brary profession’s highest honors. The citation 
was read from the platform this year, as has 
been the custom in the past two decades, by 


d i á a 
Dr. Carleton B. Joeckel 
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Janet S. Dickson 


the award’s donor, Joseph W. Lippincott. 
The citation read, in part: 


Today with the federal Library Services Act and 
the new national Public Library Standards in 
operation and gaining wide acceptance, it has be- 
come dramatically clear that Dr. Joeckel has 
been the chief architect of the modern public li- 
brary system in America. His Government of the 
American Public Library, published nearly a 
quarter of a century ago, was not only a land- 
mark of thorough, scholarly analysis, bringing 
the contributions of political and administrative 
science to bear upon the structure and function- 
ing of public libraries; it was a signpost as well, 
pointing the way for public library organiza- 
tional development in the decades ahead. 

Dr. Joeckel’s life has been rich in durable in- 
fluence. It has brought frequent public acknowl- 
edgment and honors from his associates. It 
seems especially timely, however, when his schol- 
arly studies and plans are being translated into 
operating systems and programs that the library 
profession should give grateful tribute to his 
distinctive and distinguished contribution to 
America’s libraries and librarianship in the form 
of the Lippincott Award. 

Dr. Joeckel retired in 1950 as professor o 
librarianship, University of California. He 
had previously served as dean, Graduate Li- 





Effie Lee Morris 
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brary School, University of Chicago, 1942-45; 
professor of library science at the University 
of Chicago, 1935-45; associate professor and 
professor of library science, University of 
Michigan, 1927-35. 

Dr. Joeckel has served on many boards and 
committees of the American Library Associa- 
tion of which he has been a member since 
1910 and second vice president, 1936-37. He 
was president of the California Library Asso- 
ciation, 1919-20; president, Michigan Library 
Association, 1930-31. He has made many not- 
able contributions to library literature. 


Dewey MEDAL: JANET S. DICKSON 
The Melvil Dewey Medal “for creative pro- 


fessional achievement of a high order” was 
likewise presented at the closing General Ses- 
sion to Janet S. Dickson, catalog librarian of 
Pennsylvania State University Library, Uni- 
versity Park. 

Miss Dickson is the sixth recipient of the 
annual award, established by Forest Press. 
The citation read in part: 


... in recognition of her professional leader- 
ship as shown by her contributions to profes- 
sional literature, her participation in major ac- 
tivities of the library world, and especially for 
her work as chairman of the Special Advisory 
Comittee on the Decimal Classification, of the 
Cataloging and Classification Section, Resources 
and Technical Services Division, American Li- 
brary Association. 

Influenced by Miss Dickson’s contributions, 
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the change in policy between the 15th and 16th 
editions of Dewey is of great significance to clas- 
sifiers in other countries, as well as in the United 
States. This publication year of the 16th edition 
is an altogether appropriate time to honor Miss 
Dickson for her contribution to this work. 


TRUSTEE CITATIONS oF MERIT 


Citations of Merit for outstanding contri- 
butions as library trustees were presented to 
Mrs. J. Henry Mohr, member of the San Fran- 
cisco Public Library Commission, and Cecil 
U. Edmonds of West Memphis, Arkansas. See 
“ALA Trustee Citations of Merit,” in this is- 
sue. 


DUTTON-MACRAE AWARD: EFFIE LEE Morris 


Effie Lee Morris, Children’s Librarian Spe- 
cialist, Library of the Blind, New York Public 
Library, was presented with the annual $1000 
E. P. Dutton-John Macrae Award for the Ad- 
vancement of Library Service to Children and 
Young People. The citation read as follows: 


Throughout her career Effie Lee Morris has 
shown vision, creative power, and a rare under- 
standing of human and social values. In the de- 
velopment of programs and activities for chil- 
dren, she is creative and enthusiastic, and her 
achievements in this respect warrant recognition. 
The project for which this award is granted, Pro- 
graming for Children in Public Libraries, pro- 
vides an opportunity to bring the harvest of her 
experience and knowledge to the aid of others, 
to whom it should be an inspiration. She will ap- 
proach the task with intelligence, organizing 
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ability, and perseverance. With sureness and di- 
rection the project will be carried through to a 
successful conclusion, and the manual, when it 
appears in book form, will be a significant con- 
tribution to the literature on service to children. 

Miss Morris has contributed constructively to 
the profession of library service to children since 
graduation from Western Reserve’s School of 
Library Science in 1946. As a branch children’s 
librarian in the Cleveland Public Library for 
nine years, she established a solid record of per- 
formance in awakening in countless children 
something of the wonders of the world of books 
and reading. She was notably successful in devel- 
oping programs and activities in branch library 
neighborhoods, both independently and in co- 
operation with other agencies concerned with the 
welfare of children. 

As a present member of the children’s depart- 
ment of the New York Public Library, Miss Mor- 
ris has shown outstanding ability as an adminis- 
trator of two of the largest children’s rooms. 
More recently, she has been appointed to make a 
national survey of library service to blind chil- 
dren, in preparation for the direction of that 
service in the New York Public Library. 


GROLIER SCHOLARSHIPS 


The second annual Grolier Scholarships 
were presented to the Department of Library 
Service, College of Education, University of 
Tennessee and the School of Librarianship, 
University of Washington. 

The awards, which were announced earlier 
this year, are administered by the American 
Association of School Librarians. They were 
-established in 1956 by the Grolier Society of 
New York with funds given by the Grolier 
Foundation. i 

Two scholarships of $1000 each are 
awarded every year for the professional edu- 
cation of school librarians—one to a graduate 
library school, the other to a school of library 
education offering an undergraduate program. 
Two schools of library education are selected 
from those applying, on the basis of demon- 
strated need for scholarships in school librar- 
ianship, scope of library education programs 
for school librarians, and the geographic loca- 
tions of the institutions. According to the 
terms of the award, the institutions should be 
in different parts of the country. Selection of 
students to receive the scholarships is left to 
the discretion of the schools. 


— 
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GROLIER SOCIETY AWARD: 
Mrs. Mary Peacock DOUGLAS 


The Grolier Society Award was given to 
Mrs. Mary Peacock Douglas, Supervisor of 
Public School Libraries, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, in recognition of her outstanding con- 
tributions to the reading of young people. 

The award citation, which carries with it a 
$500 prize, praised Mrs. Douglas for “her 
wide and constructive influence on library 
work with children and young people” and 
called attention to “her notable contributions 
to the development of school library work in 
North Carolina and throughout the country; 
her work with teachers, librarians, and admin- 
istrators to promote quality in book selection, 
and to develop effective techniques for the 
guidance and stimulation of boys and girls.” 
Mrs. Douglas was also cited for “her leader- 
ship as manifested in her teaching, writing, 
and active participation in professional organ- 
izations.” 

Mrs. Douglas taught English in the public 
schools of Salisbury, North Carolina follow- 
ing graduation from the Women’s College of 
the University of North Carolina in 1923. She 
received her B.S. in library science at Colum- 
bia University in 1931 having begun library 
science study in 1926. She was librarian in the 
Salisbury schools, 1926-1930, and was State 
School Library Adviser in the North Carolina 
Department of Public Instruction, 1930-1947. 
She is the author of several school library 
handbooks and is a frequent contributor to 
library and educational periodicals. She was 
chairman of the ALA Joint Subcommittee on 
Postwar Planning for Children and Young 
People. She was president of the North Caro- 
lina Library Association, 1939-1941, and presi- 
dent of the ALA Division of Libraries for Chil- 
dren and Young People, 1944-45. 


Beta Pur Mu AWARD: 
Dr. FLORENCE VAN HOESEN 


At the Membership Meeting on Thursday 
morning, July 17, the chairman of the ALA 
Awards Committee announced awards that 
had previously been presented at various divi- 
sional meetings. The Beta Phi Mu Award for 
distinguished service to education for librar- 
ianship was made to Florence Van Hoesen, 
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professor of librarianship at Syracuse Univer- 
sity since 1929. 

The presentation was made at the program 
meeting of the ALA Library Education Divi- 
sion on the previous day. 

The award citation said in part: 


Dr. “Van,” as she is affectionately known to her 
students, is an inspirational teacher as is obvious 
from the influence she has had on students of 
widely ranging age levels and varying back- 
grounds and experience. Students from foreign 
countries, older people rather apprehensively 
entering the profession, youngsters just begin- 
ning their careers, all have had her sympathetic 
support and encouragement. 


Dr. Van Hoesen is active in the American 
Library Association; she is secretary of the 
American Association of University Profes- 
sors and a member of a Special Committee to 
Develop a Joint Curriculum in Journalism and 
Library Science. | 

An award of $50 goes with the Beta Phi Mu 
citation. This is the fifth year the award has 
been made by the national library service 
honorary fraternity. 


Joun Cotton DANA PUBLICITY AWARDS 


The John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards 
were also announced at the Membership Meet- 
ing. Representatives of the winning institu- 
tions previously received framed citations 
from Howard Haycraft, president of the H. W. 
Wilson Company. The winning scrapbooks 
were on display the entire week. These awards 
are sponsored jointly by the Library Admin- 
istration Division Public Relations Committee 
and the Wilson Library Bulletin. The award 
winners were: 

Public libraries up to 25,000 population: 
Sonora, Ariz., Community Library. Honorable 
Mention: Monessen, Pa., Public Library; Hen- 
dersonville, N.C., County Library. 

Public libraries between 25,000 and 100,000 
population: Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Public Li- 
brary. 

Public libraries 100,000 to 200,000 popula- 


tion: Pasadena, Calif., Public Library. Hon-. 


orable Mention: Glendale, Calif., Public Li- 
brary. Special Award: Austin, Tex., Public Li- 
brary. 

Public libraries 200,000 to 500,000 popula- 
lation: No award. Honorable Mention: Van- 


couver, B.C., Public Library. 

Public libraries over 500,000 population: 
Minneapolis Public Library. 

State libraries: New Mexico State Library 
Extension, Espanola, N.M. 

School libraries: Tivy High School Library, 
Kerrville, Tex., 

Air Force libraries: Vance Air Force Base, 
Okla.; Johnson Base Library, APO 944, San 
Francisco; Brookley Air Force Base, Ala.: 
Itazuke Base Library, APO 929, San Fran- 
cisco. Special Award: United States Air Force 
Academy, Denver. 

Army libraries: Fort Gordon, Ga.; Fort 
Lee, Va. 

Marine Corps libraries: Camp Lejeune, N.C. 

Navy libraries: No award. Honorable Men- 
tion: Naval Station Library, Norfolk, Va. 


MARGARET MANN CITATION: ESTHER J. PIERCY 


Also announced at this session was the 1958 
Margaret Mann Citation for outstanding pro- 
fessional achievement in cataloging and classi- 
fication, to Esther J. Piercy, chief of process- 
ing, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. The 
citation was made on July 16 at the Member- 
ship Meeting of the Cataloging and Classifica- 
tion Section, Resources and Technical Serv- 
ices Division. 

Miss Piercy is well known in the library 
world through her editorship since 1950 of 
the Journal of Cataloging and Classification 
and its successor, Library Resources and 
Technical Services. For this work particularly 
Miss Piercy was cited for developing “a signif- 
icant professional publication, which has fur- 
thered the understanding of, and brought 
prestige to, the field of cataloging and classi- 
fication.” 

Miss Piercy took her B.S. in library science 
at the University of Illinois in 1932, and her 
previous positions include: school librarian at 
Lewiston, Idaho, cataloger and head of the 
cataloging department, University of New 
Mexico, cataloger at the University of Chi- 
cago, and head of the processing department, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, Public Library. She 
has been chief of processing at Enoch Pratt 
Free Library since 1948. She has contributed 
widely to the library literature, both editori- 
ally and on technical subjects. Miss Piercy 
was a member of the ALA Council for the 
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Division of Cataloging and Classification in 

1952, and was first secretary of the ALA Li- 

brary Periodicals Round Table (established 

in 1952) serving from 1953 through 1955. 
The citation to Miss Piercy included: 


During the period of your editorship, the J ournal 
of Cataloging and Classification has grown stead- 
ily in importance and prestige, contributing in 
major fashion to a better understanding by all 
librarians of the current problems and present 
trends in cataloging and classification. The 
smooth transition to the new publication, Library 
Resources and Technical Services, with its en- 
larged scope, was accomplished through your 
vision, planning, and leadership. 


Exursits Rounp TABLE AWARD 
The Exhibits Round Table Award of $500 


was granted to help finance professional con- 
sultative services at educational conferences 
to assure having school librarians at a booth 
at NEA meetings, and its divisions, such as 
American Association of School Administra- 
tors, Association for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development, National Association of 
Secondary School Principals. 


MELCHER SCHOLARSHIP 


The 1958 Melcher Scholarship winner, 
Margaret Petter of Camden, Arkansas, has 
notified the ALA Children’s Services Division 
she will be unable to accept the scholarship 
because of unexpected changes in her personal 
plans. i 

The CSD Board of Directors will determine 
at its Midwinter Meeting the use of the $750 
thus released. Consideration will be given to 
the possibility of two scholarships in 1959 or of 
increasing the capital fund by this amount. 


NEWBERY AND CALDECOTT MEDALS 


The Newbery and Caldecott Medal winners 
were likewise announced at the ALA mem- 
bership session. Presentation had been made 
at the annual Newbery-Caldecott dinner on 
July 15 before a record attendance of 1400. 
Harold Keith, of the University of Oklahoma 
Publicity Department, received the John New- 
bery Medal for his book Rifles for Watie, and 
Robert McCloskey, of Brewster, New York, 
was given the Randolph J. Caldecott Medal for 
his Time of Wonder. 


ALA LIBERTY AND Justice BOOK AWARDS 


The second ALA Liberty and Justice Book 
Awards were made at the third General Ses- 
sion in the evening of July 17. Awards of 
$5,000 each went to George S. Counts for The 
Challenge of Soviet Education (McGraw-Hill 
Book Co.) ; Herbert Feis for Churchill, Roose- 
velt, Stalin (Princeton University Press) ; and 
Len Giovannitti for The Prisoners of Combine 
D (Henry Holt and Co., Inc.). Citations were 
presented to publishers of the award-winning 
books. The citations are quoted and fuller 
awards information is given in the article on 


page 503 of the July-August ALA Bulletin. 





Awards make news; every year the ALA Bul- 
letin publishes this news as a matter of record. 
However, each of these awards has a meaning 
and importance that a bare announcement of 
the current winner cannot reveal. On the next 
two pages will be found an article on the con- 
tribution that one award—the Dutton-Macrae 
Award—-has made to the profession over the 
years, and on its value to. those who have re- 
ceived it. 





BUY YOUR BOOKS 
Processed and Cataloged 


ALANAR BOOK PROCESSING CORP. 


Wholesalers of Processed and Cataloged Books 
109-13 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 8, N.J. 


ALL WORK PERFORMED UNDER PROFESSIONAL SUPERVISION 
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Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


October 1958 


THE E. P. DUTTON-JOHN MACRAE AWARD 
by Harriet G. Long 


Miss Long, author of Rich the Treasure and 
contributor to other books and professional 
periodicals, was a staff member of the Western 
Reserve library school from 1930 to 1957 and 
was associate professor from 1945 to the time 
of her retirement. 


For a publishing company to honor two of 
its former presidents by establishing an award 
for the professional growth of librarians is 
evidence of the close relationship between 
those who publish books for children and 
young people and those librarians who build 
book collections for them and guide their 
reading. 

Elliott B. Macrae, president of E. P. 
Dutton and Company, has provided some of 
the background which led to the award: 


It was my late father, John Macrae, then presi- 
dent of E. P. Dutton and Company, who con- 
ceived the idea of setting up an E. P. Dutton 
Fellowship of $1000 for library work with chil- 
dren, and in 1930 such a fellowship was an- 
nounced by the American Library Association. 

The House of Dutton has from its very begin- 
nings in 1852 taken cognizance of the vital role 
in American life of teachers and librarians. The 
very first book to be published, in Boston, by the 
firm of Ide and Dutton was Horace Mann’s 
Lectures on Education. The firm’s first catalog 
listed many books for parish and Sunday school 
libraries. 

As the publishing of books for children ex- 
panded and as the libraries of the country devel- 
oped their wonderful service to parents and chil- 
dren through special children’s rooms under the 
direction of a librarian especially trained for this 
area of library work, it occurred to us that the 
establishment of a fellowship such as I have 
mentioned above might inspire and encourage 
more library-minded young people to prepare 
themselves for specialization in this all-important 


field. 


After three fellowships were granted, the 
firm was unable to continue the project. Then, 
in 1952, as part of Dutton’s centennial cele- 
bration the present award was established in 
memory of Edward P. Dutton and John Mac- 
rae, “as evidence of our continuing faith in 
library work and the men and women who 


choose it as their life work.” Since then six 
librarians have been the recipients. They were 
selected by a committee appointed by the 
American Library Association, which admin- 
isters the award. 

The requirements specifically state that 
“applicants must be library school graduates ` 
and must have had at least three years of suc- 
cessful experience in libraries serving children, 
young people, or young adults.” It is appar- 
ent, therefore, that by means of this award 
experienced librarians are able to pursue a 
project or investigation, acquire wider experi- 
ence under direction, or undertake advanced 
study in librarianship. In surveying the use 
made of the award since 1952, the results 
show a significant contribution to the profes- 
sion as well as professional growth on the part 
of the recipients. 

The first winner, in 1953, was Augusta 
Baker, at present Storytelling Specialist for 
the New York Public Library’s Office of Chil- 
dren’s Services. Her project was: “The role 
of the children’s library in intercultural edu- 
cation with special emphasis on the Negro.” 
Mrs. Baker was enabled by the grant to make 
a survey of intercultural activities conducted 
by the children’s departments of eight library 
systems, and to correspond with children’s 
librarians in several states. The results af- 
firmed the importance of books in intercul- 
tural education, and reaffirmed the need for a 
list, published by the New York Public Li- 
brary, called Books About Negro Life for 
Children, to help young people understand 
one another and appreciate cultural traditions 
and values unlike their own. Mrs. Baker has 
contributed articles on intercultural education 
to various periodicals, continues to give ad- 
visory service, is in demand as a speaker, and 
remains an acknowledged authority in this 
field. She comments: 


I feel that I gained more than I can describe, and 
I am still using the information I gathered. I am 
enclosing a letter which I received today (from 
a student at the University of California) to il- 
lustrate the advice I am still asked to give, The 
year’s study has enabled me to do this... I have 
used the phrase “winner of the first Dutton- 
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Macrae Award” whenever possible for descrip- 
tive biographical material because, frankly, I 
have felt that it gives prestige to my position as 
well as to the profession as a whole. 


In 1954 the recipient was Martha S. Marble, 
at that time Supervisor of Elementary School 
Libraries in Elyria, Ohio. During the past 
three years Mrs. Marble has been Children’s 
Department Head for the Public Library of 


= White Plains, New York. The double view- 


point gained from this experience was of 
value in working on her project: “To define 
more clearly the distinctive roles of the ele- 
mentary school library and the public library 
children’s room, and to consider ways in 
which each may complement the other.” Field 
trips for observation and attendance at pro- 
fessional meetings have prepared Mrs. Marble 
to achieve a better understanding and thereby 
to work more effectively with the school and 
public library programs in two localities. 
She comments on the value of the award: 


The E. P. Dutton-John Macrae Award is a recog- 
nition of past effort and an encouraging profes- 
sional gesture. It is a contribution to the profes- 
sion when one librarian achieves a better under- 
standing which helps more children to have a 
satisfactory contact with books. 


The following year, 1955, the award was 
used for advanced study by Mrs. Barbara 
Widem, then Assistant Librarian of the Chil- 
dren’s Book Center, University of Chicago. 
Mrs. Widem chose “To focus research on the 
role of the children’s library consultant on 
the staff of a state library agency in working 
with adult groups concerned with children.” 
This study represents a thorough appraisal 
which should be of value in the further de- 
velopment of library extension service to chil- 
dren on a statewide basis. 

Mark Taylor, Reference and Young Adult 
Librarian at the Dayton, Ohio, Public Library, 
winner in 1956, is engaged in the making of a 
demonstration film on storytelling, which is 
being produced at the University of Michigan 
Audio-Visual Center. The first of its kind, the 
film will be in color, about twenty minutes in 
length, and should be available within the 
next year to those who are eagerly awaiting its 
completion. Mr. Taylor comments as follows: 


The Dutton-Macrae Award was especially useful 
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to me in that it enabled me to set in motion my 
long-held idea that a film on storytelling would 


be immensely useful to librarians, teachers, stu- 


dents, and all persons interested in storytelling 
aims and techniques ... I am pleased to report 
that considerable interest has been shown where 
ever we have told people about the forthcoming 
film. 


In 1957 Jean Lowrie, recently appointed 
faculty member of the Western Michigan Uni- 
versity Library School, used the grant for 
advanced study. In preparation for a doctoral 
dissertation, the award made it possible for her 
to survey elementary school library programs 
in ten school systems in the South, East, and 
Midwest. Miss Lowrie writes: 


The ultimate outcome of all this will be a doc- 
toral dissertation available through Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland, Ohio. But a more 
important result, I hope, will be that the informa- 
tion it contains may prove valuable to all who are 
interested in knowing what the elementary school 
library program is doing today for young Amer- 
ica. I would hope for the next recipient an 
equally satisfying and rewarding experience. 


In July of this year, at the American Li- 
brary Association Conference in San Fran- 
cisco, it was announced that the latest winner 
of the award is Effe Lee Morris, recently ap- 
pointed to direct service to blind children in 
the New York Public Library. Miss Morris 
will use the award to compile and edit a man- 
ual on Programing for Children in Public Li- 
braries. When published it will contain sug- 
gestions and procedures for the inexperienced 
children’s librarian, for the experienced chil- 
dren’s librarian in search of new ideas, and 
for the head librarian who is also responsible 
for the children’s work in a small library. 

There can be little doubt that the E. P. 
Dutton-John Macrae Award has been, and 
will continue to be, a stimulus and an incen- 
tive for the experienced worker with children 
and young people. It has served to widen the 
horizons of the recipients, made possible 
worthwhile studies and investigations, and 
has, thereby, brought the harvest of experience 
and knowledge to the aid of others. The re- 
spect in which it is held, and the gratitude of 
those who have won it, are proof of its im- 
portance to workers with children and youth, 
and to the library profession asa whole. 
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A Distinguished Milestone 
in Religious Publishing 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 
IN MODERN ENGLISH 


translated by 


J. B. PHILLIPS 


Now in one unified volume are J. B. Phillips’ widely acclaimed 
translations of the New Testament. 


The Gospels 

The Young Church in Action 
Letters to Young Churches 
The Book of Revelation 


J. B. Phillips, by transferring the original Biblical language 
into everyday spoken English re-expresses clearly and with 
fullest understanding the deep significance and meaning of 
the Gospel. 


The Scriptures inspire and enrichen our 
lives and churches today as they did the 
churches and believers of the first century. 
THE NEW TESTAMENT IN MODERN ENGLISH 
dynamically heightens the purpose and 
immediacy of the Gospel... 


opens up new and exciting avenues of reli- 
gious understanding... 

dramatically revitalizes the Christian mes- 
sage with the drama of lived events... 


Without a doubt, THE NEW TESTAMENT IN 
MODERN ENGLISH will be one of the most ar w 

I asked-for books you will buy. a 
see, $6.00 
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The Macmillan Com 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
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MRS. J. HENRY MOHR 


. . by FRANK A. CLARVOE, JR., secretary of the 
San Francisco Public Library Commission, on 
whieh Mrs. Mohr has served with such dis- 
traciton. 

A deep and continuing devotion to all 
facets of library service and support earned 
fer Mrs. J. Henry Mohr the coveted Trustee 
C tation this year. 

Mrs. Mohr was appointed to the San Fran- 
cssco Public Library Commission in 1944. The 
appointment was a very fortunate one for San 
F-ancisco because Commissioner Mohr de- 
veloped an interest in books and libraries 
early in her life. 

Participation in the Friends of the Library 
movement was a natural outgrowth of her 
personal feeling that much could be done to 
improve libraries and the profession of librar- 
ianship. Mrs. Mohr has expended considerable 
time and effort in advising concerned citizens 
on how they might best increase the usefulness 
amd the stature of the particular libraries in 
waich they were interested through “Friends” 
gsoups. 

As a trustee, or commissioner in San Fran- 
ciseo parlance, Mrs. Mohr has served on all 
of the standing committees of the commission. 
Veith the exposure to the problems faced by a 
metropolitan library during her tenure on 
these committees, she was considered by her 
febow commissioners to be uniquely qualified 
te be president of the commission, and was 
umanimously elected to that office for the 
1856-57 term, the first woman to be so hon- 
ored. 

The postwar building program of the San 
Francisco Public Library has attracted na- 
tiemal attention since 1951. In that year the 
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Parkside Branch Library was completed. Four 
other branch extensions followed, and a sixth 
is presently under construction. Mrs. Mohr 
has vigorously supported this program to 
make facilities available to an ever increasing 
number of library patrons. However, aware of 
the fact that many citizens were being de- 
prived of library service because population 
density or geographic considerations did not 
justify the establishment of a permanent 
branch, Commissioner Mohr worked for many 
years to gain acceptance of the idea of using 
bookmobiles to serve these fringe areas of San 
Francisco. Largely because of her efforts a 
bookmobile was purchased and put into serv- 
ice early in 1957. Since that time it has en- 
joyed tremendous popularity, particularly 
among children in areas long denied any kind 
of library facilities. 

For her outstanding efforts on behalf of the 
San Francisco Public Library in particular 
and for her activities throughout California in 
elevating the position of libraries in their com- 
munities, Mrs. Mohr was awarded the Trus- 
tee Citation of the California Library As- 
sociation in 1951. 

In recognition of the esteem in which Com- 
missioner Mohr is held, Governor Goodwin J. 
Knight appointed her to the California Public 
Library Commission, authorized by the State 
Legislature in 1957. It is expected that the 
new commission will seek methods to better 
develop library resources and to make them 
available to citizens in smaller communities as 
well as in the larger cities of the state. 

No stranger to librarians from various parts 
of the United States, Mrs. Mohr has partici- 
pated in the Public Library Association’s 
Trustees Section, was a board member for two 
years, 1950-52, and has served on various 
committees of the ALA. 

With the insight Mrs. Mohr has developed 
into library matters, it was particularly ap- 
propriate that the recognition accorded her in 
the form of the Trustee Citation should have 
come during the 77th Annual ALA Confer- 
ence in San Francisco, the city for which she 
has done so much in terms of the improve- 
ment of library service. 
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CECIL EDMONDS 


... by LANELL Compton, head of the catalog 
department, Arkansas State Library Commis- 
sion, Little Rock. 

Cecil Edmonds, young insurance company 
executive, was president of the West Memphis 
Jaycees when Doc Hightshoe (retired barber 
serving as librarian) approached him with 
the idea of a small city tax for continuing sup- 
port of the library. Cecil was in complete 
agreement that such substantial foundation 
was needed. The existing West Memphis Li- 
brary was inadequately housed in a former 
cafe building and dependent upon local clubs 
for financial support. 

After securing the unanimous endorsement 
of the local Chamber of Commerce for the 
proposed city library tax measure, Edmonds, 
with the help of a few other Jaycees, person- 
ally circulated the petition to place the meas- 
ure on the ballot. With the assistance of the 
local newspaper, their campaign was a suc- 
cess; the tax was passed 14 to 1 at the Novem- 
ber 1955 election. Cecil has been a member of 
the Board of Trustees appointed after the 
passage of the | mill tax, and has served as its 
secretary ever since. 

With the initial $5000 in tax collections, 
the West Memphis library began to function 
as a real public library. The West Memphis 
Library Board decided to begin plans for a 
new building—only to be blocked temporarily 
by lack of an ordinance “legally establishing” 
the library. After Cecil Edmonds circumvented 
this local opposition by an attorney general’s 
ruling, the ordinance passed after a delay of 
six months, When the West Memphis trustees 
wanted to discuss the possibility of a county- 
wide library service, Edmonds made the 
necessary contacts with influential people from 
all over the county. 

In addition to the many other library activi- 
ties in which he had a hand during the next 


Mr. and Mrs. Cecil Edmonds 


Mr. Edmonds insisted that his wife be included 
in the photograph: “Frankly the picture should 
be of her anyway, because she is the literate one 
in the family. And this is one thing we have been 
stressing in Arkansas the last couple of years— 
better advertising promotion using beautiful girls 
wherever possible.” 


few months, Edmonds went on an intensive 
personal “selling” campaign to win support fa~ 
a regional library to serve Crittenden Coury 
and a neighboring Mississippi county. Toda, 
after an arduous program of education ard 
persuasion, this dream is well on its war 
toward final accomplishment. 

Cecil Edmonds would be the first to pomi 
out the many whose cooperation has made 
“Operation Library” possible—that he =- 
ceived technical assistance from the Arkanses 
Library Commission and the American be 
brary Association; financial assistance “rem 
Winthrop Rockefeller and from the Jaycezs = 
the local, state, and national level; cooperatia 
and help from legislators, librarians, fellow 
members of the Junior Chamber of Com 
merce, civic organizations, and others. 

Yet, any one of those who cooperated wta 
Cecil Edmonds knows that “Operation Le 
brary” has rested squarely on Cecil Edmcne-. 
The project owes its conception to his visiem. 
It owes its life to his hard and uncezsimg 
effort. It owes its national and international 
acceptance to his administration of a program 
that has only one purpose, as stated or the 
cover of the manual he wrote: “Public >- 
brary Improvement Activity.” 

Cecil Edmonds is a salaried man; his sacr- 
fices of his own money and work and time 
have been great. He modestly considers him- 
self “just a hard-working library trustee. ` 
Perhaps his greatest point of pride is that, 
having served his first two-year term as træ- 
tee of the West Memphis Public Library after 
the creation of the board, he was appointed im 
February 1958 to another six-yeer term. 











American Henitag Seu 
Now Distributed Exclusively by 


AMERICAN PUBLISHERS CORPORATION 


This outstanding Series of (40) exciting and dramatic books, cover- 
ing important events in American history, are basic titles for every 
young American. High interest level and low vocabulary make them 


suitable for the slow reader as well as the advanced reader. 


Especially directed to children between the ages of 10-16 (grades 
4-10), the books make excellent supplementary reading for a broad 


curriculum area. 


Each is attractively bound in sturdy library bindings. 


Only $65.20 if you order all 40 titles. $1.75 each if you order individual titles. 
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MEET THE PUBLISHERS IX 


“I have found the prevalent idea that a good- 
looking book must necessarily cost too much 
to manufacture wholly fallacious,” said Alfred 
Knopf in his 1917 catalog. “Gook-looking 
books do cost—the publisher’s time and 
thought.” 

Since the first book was published by Alfred 
A. Knopf, his books have carried their beauty 
like a mark of distinction—even the famous 
Borzoi emblem was selected because it was a 
symbol of decorative value. For some years 
after 1916, Alfred Knopf had Claude Bragdon 
design occasional wrappers and bindings, all 
based on his so-called “projective ornament.” 
But by 1923 Elmer Adler, a fairly regular 
adviser in typographical matters, persuaded 
Knopf to employ the talents of the great Wil- 
liam A. Dwiggins, thus starting a remarkable 
association that lasted nearly thirty years, end- 
ing wih Dwiggins’ death in 1956. 

The pioneering that Knopf did in the pro- 
duction of good-looking books stirred many 
of the old-line publishers into brightening up 
their books. Knopf, however, was the first, and 
is still the only, trade publisher to include a 
colophon indicating the type in which the book 
is set, giving a short history of the type face, 
and a courteous nod to the manufacturer and 
designer of the volume. George H. Doran 
wrote, in a book on publishing: 


“In mechanical artistry of production Knopf set 
a new standard of excellence ... [He] not only 
made beautiful books but told the public they 
were beautiful books and thereby stimulated the 
public to require a more graceful format.” 


But beauty has not been the only claim to 
fame of Borzoi books. From the first Knopf 
best-seller, W. H. Hudson’s Green Mansions, 


THE BEAUTIFUL BORZOI 


which was published when the firm was less 
than a year old, Borzoi books have maintained 
high standards of literary excellence. Green 
Mansions had appeared in America twelve 
years earlier in an edition of sheets imported 
from England by Putnam. It had made no stir 
whatsoever at the time. The book enjoyed no 
copyright protection because it had not been 
set up in the United States by Putnam, so 
Alfred Knopf secured an enthusiastic foreword 
from John Galsworthy and produced the book 
in an extremely handsome edition for trade 
books in those days. In the following year, 
Joseph Hergesheimer’s The Three Black 
Pennys, also a best-seller, gave an indication of 
the many fine books which would later bear the 
Borzoi imprint. 

The exciting appearance of Borzoi books, 
and the imaginative and perceptive editorial 
program, brought many of the best young 
authors of the day to the firm during its early 
years. Among them were H. L. Mencken, Willa 
Cather, Sigrid Undset, Carl Van Vechten, 
Knut Hamsun, George Jean Nathan, and Clar- 
ence Day. 

Another factor that brought authors to the 
Knopf list was The American Mereury, which 
was founded by Alfred Knopf, H. L. Mencken, 
and George Jean Nathan in 1924. For eleven 
years it happily jousted with hallowed institu- 
tions, and published much of the best fiction 
and must stimulating criticism of the time. 

Borzoi books have always been strong in 
the works of distinguished European authors. 
Mrs. Blanche W. Knopf has been particularly 
successful in finding new talent in Europe, 
and makes trips there as often as twice a year 
to see publishers, authors, and agents. There 
are ten Nobel Prize Winners on the list, includ- 
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ing Thomas Mann, 
Sigrid Undset, and 
André Gide, and 
such other Euro- 
pean literary lumi- 
naries as Elizabeth 
Bowen, Albert Cam- 
us, Katherine Mans- 
field, Walter de la 
Mare, Oswald Speng- 
ler, and Franz Kaf- $E 
ka. The list also has 2%“ 
always been strong Mrs. Blanche W. Knopf 
on Latin American authors, and, in the past 
few years, on contemporary Japanese novelists. 
American history, one of Alfred Knopf’s par- 
ticular interests, has accounted for the inclu- 
sion of books by Charles A. Beard, Carl Becker, 
Samuel Flagg Bemis, Carl Bridenbaugh, Law- 
rence H. Gipson, and, among younger his- 
torians, David Donald, John A. Garraty, Eric 
Goldman, Richard Hofstadter, Kenneth 
Stampp, and T. Harry Williams. 

The Knopf backlist is strong and diversified. 
The steadiest seller, and the over-all best-seller, 
is The Prophet,‘ by Kahlil Gibran, which has 


passed the million mark and is still going 





*Mr. Knopf once said, “It must be a cult, but 
I have never met any of its members. I haven’t met 
five people who even read Gibran.” 


strong. Other titles are Death Comes for the 
Archbishop and Shadows on the Rock, by 
Willa Cather; Gods, Graves, and Scholars, by 
C. W. Ceram; Conway's Treasury of Flower 
Arrangements; Portrait of Jennie, by Robert 
Nathan; Abraham Lincoln, by Benjamin P. 
Thomas: The Wall, by John Hersey: and This 
Is My Beloved, by Walter Benton. 

Knopf has a college department, specializing 
in books on the social sciences and the humani- 
ties, and a juvenile department, Borzoi Books 
for Young People, which has a general all- 
around list, and has been particularly success- 
ful with the Freddy series by Walter R. 
Brooks. 

Vintage Books, a Knopf subsidiary, was 
founded in 1954 under the direction of the 
third member of the Knopf family, Alfred 
Knopf, Jr. They are higher priced paper- 
backs (95¢ and $1.25). Sixty-eight titles have 
appeared so far. The best-selling books in 
Vintage have been Gilbert Highet’s The Art of 
Teaching; Alistair Cooke’s compilation, The 
Vintage Mencken; and Death in Venice and 
Other Stories, by Thomas Mann. The art work 
of the covers of Vintage Books is of excep- 
tional quality, by such people as Ben Shahn, 
Paul Rand, and Leo Lionni. 

Alfred Knopf publishes an informal pam- 
phlet, The Borzoi Quarterly, in which he is 


The late Texas Guinan (right), famous night-club hostess of the roaring twenties, witnessing the 
contract for Carl Van Vechten’s (center) Parties, which Mr. Knopf (left) published in 1930. The 
phrase “Hello, Suckers!” originated as Miss Guinan’s greeting to those who came to her parties 


(and later paid for the privilege of attending). 
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quite likely to discuss anything, including 
books, and not only those books published by 
Knopf. He gives startlingly honest sales figures 
on some of the titles, discusses his relations 
with bookstores, and anything else that inter- 
ests him. The quarterly is sent free upon re- 
quest. One issue contained interesting and 
knowledgeable talk about books and authors, 
including a lament for one that “sank without a 
trace,” a quote from a commencement address, 
a question for General Motors, and a bow to 


the Rocky Mountain Herald. 


So, through the years, Knopf has set and 
maintained standards of excellence with publi- 
cations like The Magic Mountain, The Cruel 
Sea, Berlin Diary, Life with Father, and Kris- 
tin Lavransdatter; and this year he placed 
three books on the Public Library Association’s 
“Notable Books of 1957”: The American Con- 
science, by Roger Burlingame; Poets in a 
Landscape, by Gilbert Highet; And There Was 
Light: The Discovery of the Universe, trans- 
lated from German by Richard and Clara 
Winston. 





“PARENTS, CHILDREN, AND BOOKS” WORKSHOP 


ex 





Nearly 350 parents, teachers and librarians 
participated in a five-day workshop July 7-11 
at the University of Washington on the sub- 
ject of children’s reading. Entitled “Parents, 
Children and Books,” the workshop was spon- 
sored by the university’s School of Librarian- 
ship in cooperation with the College of Edu- 
cation and the National Book Committee, Inc. 
Speakers included Max Lerner, professor of 
American Civilization, Brandeis . University; 
Annis Duff, author of Bequest of Wings: 
Josette Frank, staff associate, Child Study 
Association of America; Gilbert Seldes, author 
of The Great Audience and The Seven Lively 
Arts; Joanna Foster, executive secretary, 
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UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 





Children’s Book Council; members of the sum- 
mer session faculty of the School of Librarian- 
ship; officials of the Washington Congress of 
Parents and Teachers; and librarians from the 
Seattle, Portland, and Brooklyn public and 
school libraries. 

The photograph was taken at a panel dis- 
cussion: “Television and the Movies: Friends 
or Foes of Libraries?” Standing are Gilbert 
Seldes and Mrs. Elizabeth Evans of KING 
Broadcasting Company, Seattle, moderator of 
the panel. Seated are Mrs. Josephine Troxell 
and Mrs. Arthur Skelton of Seattle, Josette 
Frank, and Beth Gillanders, public relations 
director, Vancouver, B.C., Public Library. 
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With Holliston’s Roxite Library Buckram, books do circulate 
better and wear longer even under the most adverse handling. 
Holliston’s Roxite Library Buckram has been especially designed 
for hard library usage but its rugged strength does not mean 
that it is either dull or unattractive. On the contrary! It comes 
in an infinite variety of colors that give a bright “new” look to 


worn out books and puts them back into circulation again. 


OLLIST 


If you had been 
a Librarian in 
CAESAR'S Rome 


, . . you would have been a more than usually 
erudite Greek slave with a profound knowledge 
of ancient Greek and modern Roman literature. 

You would have been adept at mending 
papyri and you would have had practice 
in rolling manuscripts neatly. But... you would 
have had absolutely no worries 
about bookbindings ... 


as a modern librarian, you 
need have no binding worries either, for 
today you can always specify Holliston’s 
Roxite Library Buckram. 
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STANDARDS AND GUIDE 
FOR 
UNDERGRADUATE LIBRARY SCIENCE PROGRAMS 


For Presentation to Council at Midwinter Meeting, 1959 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 
by Margaret I. Rufsvold 


Miss Rufsvold, director of the Division of Li- 
brary Science, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, was chairman of the ALA Committee on 
Accreditation until August 31 of this year. For 
further information on the work described 
here see “Accrediting and Education for Li- 
brarianship,” by Robert L. Gitler, in the April 
1958 ALA Bulletin. 


Concurrent with the development of the five- 
year accredited library school programs has 
been the proliferation of undergraduate cur- 
riculums varying in length from a single 
course to a full year major in library science 
leading to the Baccalaureate degree. Accord- 
ing to a recent study,’ there are 563 colleges 
and universities—-nearly one-third of the 
higher educational institutions in the United 
States—offering courses in library science, 
most of which are on the undergraduate level. 

The former ALA Board of Education for 
Librarianship and the present Committee on 
Accreditation have been concerned with li- 
brary education at all levels, and although, of 
necessity, major attention during the past sev- 
eral years has been given to re-visitation of the 
formerly accredited schools and visits to 
newly developed graduate schools seeking ac- 
creditation under the 1951 Standards for Ac- 
creditation,’ study and attention have been fo- 
cused also on problems related to the under- 
graduate field. 

In 1952 the Board of Education for Librar- 
ianship adopted a set of Standards for Library 
Science Programs in Teacher Education Insti- 


t Willard O. Mishoff, “Undergraduate Programs of 
Library Education: A Current Summary,” Higher 
Education, 14:3-7, September 1957. 

* American Library Association, Board of Educa- 
tion for Librarianship, “Standards for Accreditation” 
(Chicago, ALA, 1951), 2 p. - 


tutions. These became a part of the standards 
of the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education for use by visiting teams 
of this accrediting body. In 1954 a new body, 
the National Council for the Accreditation of 
Teacher Education was established to take 
over the accrediting responsibility for the 
whole field of teacher education. The ALA 
Committee on Accreditation began immedi- 
ately to work with this new agency and, at the 
same time, to study and to gather data con- 
cerning the entire area of undergraduate li- 
brary education. This study resulted in the de- 
cision to revise the 1952 Standards for Li- 
brary Science Programs in Teacher Education 
Institutions in conformity with the pattern 
used by the National Council for the Accredi- 
tation of Teacher Education in its evaluation 
of institutions offering undergraduate prepar- 
ation for school librarians. To assist in this 
important work the Committee on Accredita- 
tion appointed a subcommittee whose mem- 
bership represents many areas of library 
service and several divisions of the ALA. 
The members of this subcommittee are: 


MRS, FLORRINELL F. MORTON, CHAIRMAN 
MARY GAVER 

REV. JAMES J. KORTENDICK 

IRVING LIEBERMAN 

RAYMOND LINDQUIST 

LAURETTA McCUSKER 

MRS. FRANCES SPAIN 

MARGARET RUFSVOLD 

ROBERT GITLER, EX OFFICIO 


This group held a work session for a full 
day prior to the 1958 Midwinter Meeting and 
a two-day session in New York City in April 
1958. The result of their concentrated labor is 
two documents: a statement of proposed 
standards for undergraduate library science 
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programs, and a supplementary guide to the 
Standards and Guide of the National Council 
for the Accreditation of Teacher Education. It 
is the intent of the subcommittee that the pro- 
posed standards may serve as a self-evaluation 
instrument for any institution offering an un- 
dergraduate library education program; it is 
conceivable also that these standards might 
ultimately be applied by the regional accredit- 
ing associations in the over-all evaluation of 
an institution. The second document, the sup- 
plementary guide, is designed specifically to 
be used by the National Council for the Ac- 
creditation of Teacher Education in its evalu- 
ation of teacher training agencies which offer 
an undergraduate program in library science. 
Both of these documents were adopted on July 
l4 in San Francisco by the Committee on Ac- 
creditation and will be presented to Council at 
Midwinter 1959 with the recommendation that 
they be adopted. Both documents are printed 
in full here so that the ALA membership and 
Council may have ample opportunity to study 
and discuss them. 


In 1951 when the ALA Council adopted 
Standards for Accreditation presented by the 
Board of Education for Librarianship (now 
called the Committee on Accreditation) there 
was established the widely accepted principle 
that the basic professional program represents 
five years of education beyond the secondary 
school level, culminating in the Master’s de- 
gree. The Standards provide that the primary 
instructional objective of the five-year pro- 


gram is to develop professional personnel 
grounded in the fundamental principles and 
processes common to all types of libraries and 
all phases of library service and that the 
professional content of such programs shall 
represent a minimum of one academic year. 
A further provision allows for a part of the 
professional curriculum to be offered at the 
undergraduate level as introductory courses so 
long as the major concentration in library sci- 
ence is at the graduate level. Consequently, 
today many of the accredited library schools 
offer a prerequisite undergraduate program 
articulated with the graduate program and cul- 
minating in the Master’s degree. These schools 
make provision for liberal arts courses to be 
elected at the graduate level, thus compensat- 
ing for any loss of general education at the 
undergraduate level and broadening the con- 
tent of the professional year. 

It should be emphasized that in presenting 
the undergraduate Standards and the Guide to 
Council for approval, the Committee on Ac- 
creditation is in no sense abandoning the 
firmly established principle that the full basic 
preparation for librarianship is a five-year 
process. The purpose of the undergraduate 
standards is to improve the quality of under- 
graduate programs existing in more than 500 
institutions throughout the country by provid- 
ing counsel and guidance to these schools and 
by cooperating with the National Council for 
the Accreditation of Teacher Education in its 
evaluations whenever these schools seek the 
National Council’s accreditation. 


STANDARDS 


FOR UNDERGRADUATE LIBRARY SCIENCE PROGRAMS 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The standards herein stated are intended to 
apply to all undergraduate programs in li- 
brary science including those offered by in- 
stitutions having graduate programs of educa- 
tion for librarianship. 

The program in education for librarianship 
shall be based upon the following assump- 
tions: 

l. The full basic program of professional 
education for librarianship encompasses a 
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minimum of five years of study beyond the 
secondary school culminating in a Master’s 
degree.? 

2, An introductory program of education 
for librarianship may legitimately be given at 
the undergraduate level but the amount of 
such work in library science shall not be so 
great as to limit seriously the amount of gen- 


1 American Library Association, Board of Educa- 


tion for Librarianship, “Standards for Accreditation,” 
ALA Bulletin, 46:48-49, February 1952. 
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eral education. Therefore the undergraduate 
programs shall total not fewer than 12 and 
not more than 18 semester hours. 

3. The undergraduate program as con- 
ceived in this document may be planned by 
the faculties of individual institutions to serve 
as preparation of personnel for certain types 
of positions in various kinds of libraries. 

4. There should be articulation between the 
undergraduate programs in library science 
and the graduate library school programs, at 
least in the same geographic region. 

5. Courses shall be offered by extension 
only where personnel, materials and facilities 
are comparable to those on campus; such 
courses shall not form a major part of the 
student’s program in education for librarian- 
ship. 

6. No part of the introductory program 
may be given appropriately by correspon- 
dence because of the need for a variety of ma- 
terials in support of the program and for the 
stimulation of class discussion and guidance. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE LIBRARY 
SCIENCE PROGRAM 


The general objectives of undergraduate 
library science programs are (1) to offer in- 
troductory preparation for library personnel 
for positions at levels commensurate with this 
preparation and, (2) to provide a foundation 
for graduate study in the field of librarian- 
ship. A further objective may be to provide 
in-service training opportunities for librar- 
ians, It is expected that specific objectives in 
relation to the needs of the geographic area 
and the type or types of libraries served will 
be formulated by the faculties concerned. 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


The program of library science instruction 
shall be located in a college or university ap- 
proved by the appropriate accrediting associa- 
tion. It shall be an instructional unit within 
the academic framework of the institution 
rather than an adjunct of the library’s ad- 
ministration. 

The person in charge of this program shall 
have this function as his major responsibility. 
He shall have authority to select students, 
recommend faculty, plan the curriculum, and 
direct a continuously developing program with 


the cooperation of the faculty of the institu- 
tion. Administrative relationships should be 
developed which will enable the library science 
faculty to work closely with supervisors of 
student teachers and other faculty of the in- 
stitution. 

Adequate clerical assistance shall be pro- 
vided to the faculty and person responsible 
for administration of the program. 


FACULTY 


There shall be at least one full-time in- 
structor for the introductory program. Addi- 
tional factors to be considered in determining 
the total number of faculty are areas of in- 
struction, number of students, amount and 
kind of supervision, supplementary services 
such as in-service training, and non-teaching 
responsibilities, 

Full-time instructors shall have at least a 
graduate professional degree in library sci- 
ence with specialization and experience ap- 
propriate to their major fields of instruction. 
Teaching experience is desirable. 

Instruction may be given by similarly quali- 
fied members of the institution’s library staff 
who have training and experience appropriate 
to the courses assigned and aptitude for teach- 
ing. Such instructors shall have released time 
from staff duties sufficient to provide for prep- 
aration and student and faculty conferences as 
well as for teaching. If librarians from other 
institutions are brought in to teach they shall 
fulfill the same requirements. In no instance 
shall the major instructional load be carried 
by a part-time faculty. Instruction may also be 
given by faculty members of related depart- 
ments of the same or other institutions whose 
training and experience are appropriate to 
the courses assigned to them. 


CURRICULUM 


The program in library science should be 
planned in cooperation with the institution’s 
faculty and in relation to the institution’s pro- 
gram of general and professional education. 
The curriculum should undertake to begin the 
development in students of: 

1. Understanding of the library as a social 
and educational agency, and its role in the 
development of communication. 
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2. Understanding of the role and objectives 
of the various types of libraries in relation to 
the needs of the community each serves. 

3. Knowledge of materials: their content, 
evaluation, organization and use. 

4. Knowledge of principles and practices of 
library organization and administration. 

5. Knowledge of techniques and of com- 
petence in performance. 

Observation in libraries shall be provided 
for all students as an integral part of the pro- 
gram. Appropriate supervised practice shall 
be required for school librarians in training. 

The curriculum should undertake to pro- 
vide a foundation for graduate study. 


STUDENT PERSONNEL 


Admission to the library science program 
shall be based upon high standards of scholar- 
ship and personality, with due regard for 
qualifications appropriate for library service. 

There shall be specific provision for coun- 
seling library students on their programs, on 
opportunities for service in librarianship, and 
on the requirements for graduate study in the 
field. 

The institution’s placement and follow-up 
services shall include provision for graduates 
of the library science program. 


FACILITIES AND BUDGET 


Quarters for the library science program 
shall include classroom and office space fur- 
nished with appropriate instructional and 
office equipment. 

Special materials needed for instructional 
purposes shall include a representative collec- 
tion of professional books, periodicals and 
audio-visual materials suited to the particular 
courses offered. Both the general collection of 
the institution’s library and the laboratory 
school library may provide some of the special 
materials needed in the library science pro- 
grams, If courses in work with youth in school 
and public libraries are given, the institution 
shall provide a representative collection of 
books and other materials for children and 
young people in addition to the laboratory 
school library. 

Libraries that are to serve as demonstration 
libraries shall meet professional standards of 
excellent library service. 

An initial appropriation to secure equip- 
ment, instructional materials and library fa- 
cilities shall be made by the institution estab- 
lishing a library science program. Thereafter, 
an annual budget adequate to support the 
program of instruction and to secure its con- 
tinuing development shall be provided. 


GUIDE 


for the development of supplementary information by institutions 
being evaluated by the National Council for the Accreditation of Teacher 
Education for accreditation of 


UNDERGRADUATE LIBRARY SCIENCE PROGRAMS 


This supplement to the NCATE Standards 
and Guide’ is designed to apply to all under- 
graduate programs in library science includ- 
ing those offered in institutions having gradu- 
ate programs in librarianship. It is based 
upon the general assumption that an intro- 
ductory program of education for librarian- 
ship may legitimately be given at the under- 
graduate level, provided the amount of such 


1 National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Ed- 
ucation, “Standards and Guide for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education” (Washington, D.C, NCATE, 
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work in library science shall not be so great 
as to limit seriously the amount of general 
education; and that such programs, there- 
fore, shall total not fewer than 12 and not 
more than 18 semester hours. 

It recognizes, also, that the full basic pro- 
fessional educational program for librarian- 
ship, as established in the American Library 
Association’s Standards for Accreditation 
(1951),? encompasses a minimum of five 


* American Library Association, Board of Educa- 
tion for Librarianship, “Standards for Accreditation,” 
ALA Bulletin, 46:48-49. February 1952. 
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years of study beyond the secondary school 
culminating in a Master’s degree. 

This supplement indicates the kind of in- 
formation, in addition to that requested in 
the NCATE general Standards and Guide, 
with reference to the undergraduate prepara- 
tion in library science which the institution 
shall include in its report to the Council. The 
supplementary information requested below 
shall be placed with other information relat- 
ing to preparation in library science at the 
appropriate points in the report. For example, 
all information relating to the faculty of the 
programs in library science shall be presented 
together as a part of the report on the profes- 
sional education faculty. The same principle 
applies to curriculum, facilities, etc. 


OBJECTIVES 


l. Present a statement of objectives, both 
general and specific, relevant to the library 
science program. These objectives shall serve 
as a basis for appraisal of the total program. 

2. Indicate the extent to which the library 
science program provides a foundation for 
graduate study in library science that will lead 
to articulation of the undergraduate program 
with graduate programs. 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


l. Be certain that the organization charts 
requested in the NCATE general Standards 
and Guide (p. 6, items 1-2) include the li- 
brary science unit and show its relation to 
other units within the institution. 

2. If the organizational structure for the 
control of the undergraduate program of li- 
brary science differs from the control of other 
undergraduate programs within the institu- 
tion, explain the difference. 

3. Explain what policies may be determined 
by the library science unit, and what policies 
are determined by some other unit of the in- 
stitution (see p. 6, item 2, a-g). 

4. Explain the extent to which the policies 
and program for the preparation of librarians 
are determined by outside agencies such as 
the state department of education, the state li- 
brary agency, or a professional association of 
librarians. 

' FACULTY 


l. Be certain to give the total assignment 


of all persons teaching courses or supervising 
field work in the curriculum for library sci- 
ence who are listed on the “Roster of Faculty 
for Professional Education” in the Standards 
and Guide (p. 14). Supplement this roster 
with a list and explanation of the total as- 
signment of any person not included above 
who teaches courses in this curriculum. For 
persons devoting only a part of their time to 
the library science program indicate the na- 
ture and extent of their other duties. Indicate 
the proportion of part-time to full-time faculty 
in the library science program. Compare this 
with the institutional pattern. 

2. If members of the institution’s library 
staff teach in the program, indicate the 
amount of time from the normal library 
schedule released for teaching, preparation, 
and counseling. 

3. Give evidence to indicate how well 
qualified by preparation and experience each 
library science faculty member is to handle 
his specific teaching assignment. 

4, Give evidence that the rank and salaries 
of library science faculty are commensurate 
with those of other academic personnel of 
equal preparation and responsibility within 
the institution, and are sufficient to secure 
qualified personnel. 

5. Describe the in-service growth program 
for the library science faculty, including a 
description of annual or sabbatical leave poli- 
cies. Indicate the provision made for faculty 
members to conduct research. 

6. Indicate how staff members in the li- 
brary science program keep in close contact 
with the field. 

7, Particular attention shall be paid to the 
section of the Standards and Guide, “Number 
and Teaching Load” and also to further in- 
formation to be reported (p. 11; see also 
p. 12, item I e). 

8. If summer faculty differs from that in- 
cluded in the roster and its supplementary 
list give the same information about persons 
teaching during the past two summer terms. 


CURRICULUM 


l. List objectives which have been de- 
veloped for the library science curriculum. 

2. Submit a statement of all library science 
courses with catalog descriptions and credit 
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hours. Amplify these descriptions where neces- 
sary. Indicate how frequently these courses 
have been taught during the past four years, 
both regular and summer sessions. 

3. Describe the program of observation 
and supervised practice in libraries. 

4, Submit a statement which indicates pro- 
gram patterns and areas of specialization of- 
fered. 

5. Indicate how these courses and pat- 
terns are designed to be articulated with 
graduate programs in librarianship. 


STUDENT PERSONNEL 


l. Present a statement describing practices 
in recruiting students to the library science 
program. 

2. State by whom and at what point in the 
college curriculum students are advised as to 
the nature of the program, opportunities in, 
and qualifications required for the library pro- 
fession. 

3. Indicate who is responsible for determin- 
ing admission to the library science program. 

4, List the special scholarships, financial 


aid, etc., which are available to library science 
students. 

5. Describe the placement and follow-up 
services for students completing the under- 
graduate library science program. 


FACILITIES 


l. Describe briefly the classroom and office 
facilities provided for the library science pro- 
gram. 

2. Be certain that the report called for in 
the Standards and Guide (p. 24, item 6) in 
cludes a statement covering professional books 
and periodicals, books for children and young 
people, audio-visual materials, and other spec- 
ial materials provided for the library science 
curriculum. 

3. Estimate the amounts spent for the ma- 
terials in each of these categories for the last 
three years, 

4. If the program has been established 
within the last five years indicate the initial 
expenditures for materials and equipment. 

5. Describe briefly the libraries that are 
used for demonstration and practice work. 
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LIBRARY PROGRESS IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania’s Governor George M. Leader 
has appointed a commission to investigate the 
state of library service throughout the state. 
“It is my conviction,” the governor wrote, 
“that through this commission will come the 
action necessary to restore the Pennsylvania li- 
brary system to a position of high service and 
usefulness for all Pennsylvanians.” 

At the first meeting of the commission on 
June 18: 1) Ralph Blasingame, Pennsylvania’s 
new state librarian, discussed the current ac- 
tivities and organization of the state library; 
2) Dean Lowell Martin of the Rutgers Univer- 
sity Graduate School of Library Service gave 
a preliminary report of the findings of a state- 
wide survey of Pennsylvania’s libraries which 
he is conducting; and 3) Emerson Greenaway, 


librarian of the Free Library of Philadelphia 


and ALA president, presented a statement off 


goals and objectives for desirable library serv- 
ice. 


A later report from Mr. Blasingame states: 
“The survey of Pennsylvania’s public libraries 
is near completion. . .. We have received ex- 
cellent support and cooperation from librarians 
and trustees throughout the state, so that out 
of the 340 questionnaires sent out to public 
libraries, 308 were returned completed. Similar 
excellent response was received from college 
and university libraries and from special Ñ- 
braries. The Pennsylvania Library Association 
appointed an Advisory Committee on the Sur- 
vey and it met on June 24 for the fourth time. 
That group is now in process of examining 
some of the tentative recommendations of the 
survey, and we look forward to a final report 
late in July or early in August.” 

The report of the commission, which may— 
and probably will—contain recommendations 
for new legislation, is to be presented to the 
governor prior to the 1959 General Assembly. 
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Julian Messner 
Shelf of 
Biographies 
For Junior 
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CANDY STRIPERS 


author of Dance to My Measure, 
melodrama and heartbreak of 
led in this stor) of a junior 

Ages 12-15. October, $2.95 


nurse’s aide. 
A MAN GROWS TALL 


as. While hunting big game in the Sierra 
Kirby realizes that a boy grows 
faces up to something big. 
Ages 12-15. September, $2.95 


eer in Aviation 


SKYBLAZERS: Your Car 
hor of Nature’s Guardians: 


RRY EDWARD NEAL, aut 
Your Career in Conservation. All about the duties, qualifica- 
and in-the-air 


tions, salary scales of the many on-the-ground 
jobs in aviation—for men and women. 
september, $3.50 WILLIAM HEALEY DALL 
FIRST SCIENTIST OF ALASKA 


Jr. and Sr. High. 
THE TEEN-AGE DIET BOOK 
The only weight co By Edward A. Herron 


ntrol book evef written strictly 
p hi 










By LEE WYNDHAM, 
All the tempo, 


etc. 
ork is revea 


hospital w 


ALBERT A. MICHELSON 
America’s First 
Nobel Prize Physicist 
By John H. Wilson, Jr. 












By STEVE LOM 
Madre with his uncle, 
tall inside every time he 
















DOLLEY MADISON 


By Jeannette Covert Nolan 
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dden calories when out on 4 
it your W eight, etc 
Jr. and Sr. High. JOHN SEVIER 
Son of Tennessee 
By Katharine E. Wilkie 


By RUTH WEST. 
for young people. How to side-ste 


date, quick tricks to help you outu 


ACROSS THE TRACKS 
about a southern 


By BOB and JAN YouNG. A provocative story 
California hig | girl who is jolted into accepting her Mexi- 
can heritage when violence flares up in school. A Junior Lit- 
erary Guild Selection. Jr. and Sr. High. October, $2.95 
THE HUNDRED STEPS 
Always Anne, etc. When 
hip is caught in a hurri- 
le everywhere- even the 
on the Hill—can rise 
October, $2.95 


October, $3.00 







JOHN WESLEY POWELL 
Geologist-Explorer 
By Dale W hite 






1 schoo 











JOSEPH BRANT 
Chief of the Six Nations 
By Clifford Lindsey Alderman 






y WILSON, author of 
d her father’s S 
that peop 
ndred Steps 
Jr. and Sr. High. 






By HOLI 
disaster strikes an 
urcy discovers 
e up the Hu 









cane, Me 
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to a crisis. 
SECOND CHANCE 
By ENID JOHNSON, author of Nancy Runs the MASTER BRIDGE BUILDERS 
A girl’s battle for a second The Story of The Roeblings 
By Kathryn E. Harrod 








Bookmobile, etc. 
chance at life and love he was 
wrong to expect her fianc 
and ambitions for her love. 
Jr. and Sr. High. 






after she realizes s 
é to sacrifice his ide 






als 
Illustrated with photographs 









September, $2.95 






THE ROY CAMPANELLA 
STORY 
By Milton J. Shapiro 
Illustrated with photographs 










Young Moderns 


Romances for 
ior High 


For Junior and Sen 
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Allison discovers she 
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d accuracy. 
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THE YOGI BERRA STORY 
By Gene Roswell 
Illustrated with photographs 
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By NELL M. DEAN, author of 
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September and October 
Each, $2.95 
Send for complete 
circular of 161 Shelf 


of Biography titles. 












ALICE ROGERS HAGER, author of Date 
the nation’s capital of a junior secret 
dedicated people W 


re of the 
Each, $2.95 
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October. 
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SERVING A CHANGING POPULATION 


Many Latin-American Children Come to Houston Public Library 


. . by ANN Hornak, formerly children’s 
librarian of the Houston Public Library, now 
assistant director. 

The tremendous growth of Houston since 
World War II has resulted in a shifting of 
library population. This move has affected the 
Central Library particularly because it is 
located in a downtown area, surrounded by 
business and industry. Most of the families 
have moved to the suburbs where branch li- 
braries have been constructed for their con- 
venience. The families remaining in the resi- 
dential areas near the library are, for the 
most part, of other nationalities, with the ma- 
jority being Latin American. Approximately 
5 per cent are Mexicans. 

From many different backgrounds these 
eager, intelligent, responsive Latin-American 
children come daily to the library for service. 
They are extremely courteous and affection- 
ate. To them the librarian is someone very 
special and they love to learn her name and 
call it with almost reverent respect and dig- 
nity. Their charm, their desire to learn, and 
their appreciation is quite disarming. It is 
easy for librarians to become very fond of 
these children and to enjoy working with 
them, so captivating are their smiles and ap- 
preciation for beautiful books and the friend- 
ship that is included in the service. 

Work with these children differs both in the 


kind of books they read and in the approach 


of service to them. They often choose books 
below their school level, usually because of 
language difficulty and because most of the 
easier books are the well-illustrated picture 
books. The children are invariably attracted 
by colorful and artistic illustrations, but they 
prefer classical rather than modern art. Fairy 
tales and religious books are by far the most 
popular selections. Seldom do they show 
much interest in factual or “true” books that 
attract the Anglo-American child. 

The Latin-American children are usually 
directed to the library by teachers, group 
leaders, or organizations to which they be- 
long. When these children are brought to the 
library as a group, special tours and class in- 
struction are planned for them so they will 
become familiar with the library and all the 
services it has to offer. After an introduction 
of this kind, most of them become regular li- 
brary patrons. They are always cheerfully ap- 
preciative of the attention and interest shown 
by the librarians. However, they soon become 
attracted to the books given to them because 
they are books chosen to cater to their taste. 
The time it takes to get them thoroughly inter- 
ested in books may be a bit longer than for 
some of the Anglo-American children, but 
the final results are much the same. Reports 
from teachers and group leaders indicate that 
there is notable improvement in the progress 
of the children who use the library regularly. 


The author with some of her Latin-American borrowers. 
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THE GENTILE 


By Sylvia and Henry Lieferant 


Controversial, highly readable 
story of Linda MacNeill, designer 
for the Epsteins, Gold Star Pat- 
terns, New York City. Publica- 
tion, September 2 * $3.50 


SEVEN DAYS 
OF THE WEEK 


By Rita F. Snowden 


39 beautifully written messages of 
faith for those who have it and 
want more of it! Glimpses into 
the lives of Schweitzer, Kagawa, 
Eisenhower and others. Publica- 
tion, September 15 * $1.95 


PRAYERS OF 
THE REFORMERS 


By Clyde Manschreck 


A historic collection of 16th cen- 
tury prayers of Calvin, Cranmer, 
Luther, Melanchthon and others. 
Publication, October 6 * $2.50 


THINK ABOUT 
THESE THINGS 


By Robert D. Hershey 


23 sermons with absorbing themes 
and challenging techniques; each 
sermon a unit in itself on everyday 
problems. Publication, October 8 
e $2.50 


JABBOK 


A biblical novel by Robert Hoyer 


The dramatic story of the tension- 
filled night preceding Jacob’s en- 
counter with his brother, Esau. 
Publication, November 3 + $2.75 









EUCHARIST AND 
SACRIFICE 


By Gustaf Aulen 
Translated by Eric Wahlstrom 


A timely book pointing up the 
growing interest in the place of the 
eucharist in the liturgy of the 
church. Publication, October 1 * 


$3.50 
FIRECRACKER 
CHRISTIANS 


By George K. Bowers 


28 lively story-talks for children 
with attention-getting titles and a 
simple, but sharp message. Publi- 
cation, October 8 + $1.25 


UNIFORM LESSON 
COMMENTARY—1959 


6th Annual Edition. Edited by 
Donald Pichaske. Based on Inter- 
national Uniform Lessons. Publi- 
cation, October 1 + $2.95 


URBAN CHURCH 
PLANNING 


The Church Discovers 
Its Community 


By Walter Kloetzli and 
Arthur Hillman 


Summarizes the recent significant 
developments in the growth of 
cities and points out the impact 
the church should have in this 
situation. Publication, September 9 

e $2.50 


HAVE A GOOD DAY 
By John W. Rilling 


23 dramatic sermons by an out- 
standing Lutheran clergyman. 
Publication, October 8 + $2.75 





National advertising in newspapers and magazines. Dealer circulars available on all titles. 
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OPERATION LIBRARY— 
PENNSYLVANIA STYLE 


. by Mrs. Dorotuy K. SMITH, consultant, 
ALA Library Administration Division. 

When the Jaycees of Tamaqua, Pennsylva- 
nia, realized that their children did not have 
adequate public library facilities they did 
something about it. As a result of their activi- 
ties the library has been moved to more cen- 
trally located and easily accessible quarters 
and has been remodeled and redecorated. 

Begun as a WPA project many years ago, 
the Tamaqua Public Library has had a con- 
stant struggle to improve its facilities and lo- 
cation. Before the recent move the library 
quarters were situated on the second floor of 
a commercial building with a partly inacces- 
sible entrance. Now the library is located on 
the ground level on the main street. 

After the library board leased the new 
quarters, the Jaycees set about preparing them 
for library occupancy. This involved both 
financial and physical assistance. A local 
architect donated his services in drawing suita- 
ble plans which provided for a large circula- 
tion room to house the greater portion of the 
library’s 18,000 volumes, and a smaller refer- 
ence room at the rear. Steel shelving was 
ordered—and then the Jaycees started on the 
“physical” phase of their project. 


THE NEW: A main 





street, first-floor location; 





ROM M. ACKERMA® 


THE OLD: A partly inaccessible second-floor 


location. 


They laid nearly 1600 square feet of sub» 
flooring and tile, and washed, repaired, ane 
painted the walls. No work schedule was set 
up—some members came and worked eaeh 
evening whenever they had the time. An am 
nouncement in the newspaper asked for volun 
teers. More men were available and more 
work was accomplished than if definite work 
schedules had been set up. 

Local businessmen were solicited for paint 
and incidentals. No one person was asked 
donate in large amounts, since the feeling was 
that in such a community project as many per- 
sons as possible should participate. 

The project throughout was truly a com- 
munity affair, involving close cooperatien 
among all concerned—the library board, tae 
librarian and staff, the Jaycees, and citizens. 

For the future, the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce intends to engage each year in ad- 
ditional activities aimed at enlarging and im- 
proving the library’s book collection and its 
services. 


new floors, lighting fixtures, shelving, furniture. 
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CHILTON -LFN STANDARD 
SPORTSMEN’S GAME AND LJ 


FISH COOKBOOK 
by Heien Lyon Adamson and 
Hans Christian Adamson $5.95 


ARTS AND CRAFTS SERIES 


THE COMPLETE BOOK 
OF POTTERY MAKING 





For gourmets, hunters. 900 North by John B. Kenny $7.50 
American regional recipes with CERAMIC SCULPTURE 

tested ways to preserve fresh- » by John B. Kenny $7.50 
killed game for home-cooking: he ; ‘ 
venison, game birds, waterfowl, k | CLAY AND GLAZES 


game and sports fish, sauces, stuff- 
ings, etc. L. of C. No. 57-12501. 


FOR THE POTTER 





by Daniel Rhodes $7.50 
ENAMELING ON METAL 
by Oppi Untracht $7.50 


COPPERCRAFT AND SILVER 
MADE AT HOME 

by Karl Robert Kramer and 
Nora Kramer $7.50 


Zi tus 
: $ f AL) faa 
, CANA LIM 


a pe i F; Jd If 


The standard, most-widely ac- 
cepted works in the Arts and 
Crafts field. Each is a large book, 
7%4'' x 10%’, covering complete 
fundamentals, tools needed, tech- 
niques, materials, etc. Illustrated 
with hundreds of large, step-by- 
step photographs and detailed line 
drawings. (L. of C. No. TP-808-K4, 
53-5530, 57-11905, 57-11904, 
: 57-11906.) | 

à THEATRE WORLD 

panit SUN Volume 14 (1957-58) 
Theatre WO by Daniel Blum $6.00 
a a= The only pictorial record of the 





OPHTHALMIC FITTING 


AND ADJUSTING 

by Frank Kozol $6.50 
A practical manual for in- 
struction for effective handling 
of every type of eyewear. 


L. of C. No. 58-12326. 


EVERGREEN AND FLOWERING 


SHRUBS FOR YOUR HOME 
by Katharine M-P. Cloud, 
Landscape Consultant $4.95 
Ninety idea-giving photos 
show before-and-after land- 
scapes. Easy-to-follow direc- 
tions on soil preparation, trans- 
plarting, pruning, L. of C. 
No. 57-12500. 


JOURNALISM TODAY 
by Thomas E. Berry $6.50 


Covers the history of journal- 
ism. what is a news story, how 
to interview, feature story 
writing, copyreading, editorial 
policy and editorial writing, 
the column, news sources. 

L. of- C. No. 58-6929. 


CRIME OF PASSION 
by Derick Goodman $4.00 


Stories of famous French 
‘Crimes passionels’’, where 
the murderer is looked upon 
with more sympathy than else- 
where. 


CHILTON CO. 


BOOK DIVISION 


In Canada: Ambassador Books, 
Ltd., Toronto 
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current Broadway season. More 
than 500 photos of scenes and 
players. Also cast lists, pro- 
ducers, directors, authors, bi- 
ographies, obituaries, L. of C. 
No. 45-13321. 


ADJUSTER’S MANUAL 
by Dr. Paul V.Reinartz $10.00 


Classic in the field for evaluat- 
ing accident and sickness 
claims for adjusters, home 
office personnel, personnel 
managers, and general readers. 
1000 glossary terms. 117 illus- 
trations. L of C. No. 6-3480. 


AUTOMOBILE REPAIR MANUAL 
29th Edition 1958 Edited 

by Andrew Grey $7.95 
250,000 facts, 400 tables, 3000 
specially taken pictures, 25,000 
repair specifications. Over 1000 
pages. Covers American mod- 
els from 1946 to current. 


AUTOMOBILE ENGINE REBUILD. 


ING AND MAINTENANCE 

by Harold G. Glenn $7.95 
First volume in the new 
CHILTON AUTOMOBILE 
MECHANICS SERIES. Covers 
entire process of engine service 
and overhaul. 466 pictures.: 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York 
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OFFICERS FOR 1958-59 


Officers of the Reference Services Division who 
assumed their positions at the annual conference 
in San Francisco are: president, Everett T. 
Moore, UCLA Library; first vice president and 
president-elect, Katharine G. Harris, Detroit 
Public Library; second vice president, Gerald D. 
McDonald, New York Public Library. Three new 
members of the ALA Council elected at large 
on nomination by the RSD are members of RSD 
Board of Directors: William S. Budington, Jobn 
Crerar Library; Elizabeth A. Windsor, State Col- 
lege of Iowa; and Mildred Anne Cline, Library 
Association of Portland, Oregon. 


ISADORE GILBERT MUDGE AWARD 


The ALA Council approved the establishment 
of the Isadore Gilbert Mudge Award at the San 
Francisco Conference as an annual citation to be 
given by the RSD for distinguished contributions 
to reference librarianship. The contribution may, 
in the words of the recommendation of the ALA 
Committee on Awards, “take the form of an 
imaginative and constructive program in a par- 
ticular library, the writing of a significant book 
or articles in the reference field, creative and in- 
spirational teaching or reference services, active 
participation in professional associations devoted 
to reference services, or in other noteworthy ac- 
tivities which stimulate reference librarians to 
more distinguished performance.” Miss Mudge, 
in whose honor the award is to be given, died in 
1957. A committee will be appointed by the RSD 
to administer the award in cooperation with the 
Awards Committee. 


RSD CHAPTERS 


The RSD story of the year was the enthusiastic 
acceptance of the program for development of 
regional, state, and local chapters. The Maryland 
chapter was designated as the first chapter, in 
honor of RSD’s first president, Mary N. Barton, 
of the Enoch Pratt Free Library in Baltimore. 
Other chapters were established in January in 
Wisconsin and Essex County, New Jersey. Estab- 
lishment of five new chapters, petitioned by 
groups in Florida, Tennessee, Ohio, Greater New 
York City, and Washington, D.C., was approved 
by the RSD Board of Directors at San Francisco 
in July. Doris Wells, chairman of the Committee 
on Chapters, reported to the board that the Essex 
County chapter had already made a significant 


contribution in issuing a library directory con- 
taining information about lending policies, col- 
lections, and facilities of libraries in that area. 


SUBJECT SPECIALIZATION IN RSD? 


RSD members and other interested delegates 
at San Francisco were given an opportunity to 
choose on the final day of the conference between 
meetings on four aspects of reference work: in 
history; in art; in science, technology, and in- 
dustry; and to students. The selection was so in- 
viting that all four meetings, held concurrently, 
were well attended; but some comments were 
heard that this scheme was unfair to those who 
wanted to be in more than one place at a time. 
The RSD will be studying this problem in plan- 
ning its meetings in Washington, D.C., and will 
welcome suggestions as to how best to serve the 
many interests of its members. 

The Board of Directors is also continuing to 
study the question of establishing sections which 
would provide for specialized programs on refer- 
ence work in subject fields. It does not want to 
force the development of sections but would like 
to hear from members who may wish to promote 
formation of a section concerned with a particu- 
lar reference activity. 


INTERNATIONAL INTERLIBRARY LOAN 


The code of procedures for international inter- 
library loans, prepared by the Interlibrary Loan 
Committee of RSD, under the chairmanship of 
Foster M. Palmer, has been approved by the 
Board ‘of Directors. Procedures will follow, inso- 
far as possible, the rules of the International 
Federation of Library Asociations, but with some 
modifications in practice to meet American con- 
ditions. Interlibrary loans between European 
countries have long been conducted under these 
rules, but the ALA, although a member of IFLA, 
has not heretofore entered the international loan. 
agreement. About thirty American libraries have 
agreed to participate in the program, but they 
have not yet specifically approved the code. 
Other libraries which are willing to participate 
are asked to notify the Chief of the Loan Division, 
Library of Congress. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE APPOINTED 


Members of the RSD Nominating Committee 
for 1958-59 are Philip McNiff, Harvard College 
Library, chairman; Helen M. Focke, School of 
Library Science, Western Reserve University; 
Wayne M. Hartwell, F. E.. Compton and Com- 
pany; Beulah Mumm, California State Library; 
and Robert E. Scudder, Free Library of Phila- 
delphia. 
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WRITERS MARK 


HELPS aac 
PEOPLE 
SELL 


what they write 


Every good library has one or more 
copies of THE WRITER’S MARKET 
because it is authentic, official and 


WRITER'S § 


MARKET | 





needed by citizens of every growing 
community. Contains the name, ad- 
dress and rate of payment of 3,000 
markets for writers: plays, poems, 
stories, books, T.V., radio, jokes, syndi- 
cates, crosswords, articles—3,000 buy- 


ing markets. It’s endorsed by big-name 


writers such as Fannie Hurst, Erskine 
Caldwell, and Faith Baldwin, who say 
WRITERS MARKET ranks with the 
dictionary and typewriter as a writer’s 
basic tool. 450 pages. Cloth bound 
WRITER’S MARKET sells for $4.50, 
paper bound $8.50. Do you have the 
1958 edition? % off for 2 copies; 40% 


off, 3 copies or more. Order direct from 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


Room 604 22 East 12th St. 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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WASHINGTON 
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LSA GRANT FOR FISCAL 1959 


H. R. 11645, fiscal 1959 appropriations for the 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, was signed August 1, 1958 (P. L. 
85-580) by President Eisenhower. This included 
a $6,000,000 grant appropriation for the Library 
Services Act. A reallotment provision is also in- 
cluded in this appropriation bill similar to that 
in last year’s bill. The following table shows fed- 
eral funds and matching expenditures for the 
states under the $6,000,000 appropriation: 


MATCHING 

EXPENDITURE 

ToTaL FROM STATE AND 

STATE ALLOTMENT Loca. Sources 

$6,000,000... . $5,470,080 
Alabama ...essspacnennso 161,369.... 83,129 
AZoNano rennara ATS 63,528.... 50,485 
Arkansas ..........20005 130;203.... 67,074 
California .........0000- 184,362.... 293,384 
Colorado .........0 ee eee 74,826.... 69,070 
Connecticut ..........6+. 71,643.... 145,457 
Delaware .......0ce creas 48,391.... 98,248 
Florida sinesrrian annaua 107,527.... 85,450 
Georgia i4 Cura we tec neers 172,959.... 93,624 
Idaho {ha hewoee ees Riots 63,704.... 43,578 
TED NOYS + -:d2ese, Para Secantane sie acs 177,739 279,174 
Taidan cade oes 151,229 163,307 
IOWA asennad ees 136,636 108,847 
Kansas: 403-2 hintiessews 104,329 88,980 
Kentucky ........ss-e008 171,239 88,214 
Louisiana .......-.e-200: 125,470 71,531 
Maine aed ities cts es een 71,159 50,668 
Maryland ......ccceceees 91,283 110,805 
Massachusetts ........... 91,577 115,096 
Michigan “cbsca. stat ois 171,799 236,372 
Minnesota .......+2--00. 135,750 116,433 
Mississippi .......+-+-200 150,856 77,714 
Missuri soe bso wh os 147,343 138,482 
MONTANE 4s kau ween jars xX 63,486 62,578 
Nebraska ......ccccccens 89,626 70,678 
Neväda sisssenii ienis iis 44.828.... 88,748 
New Hampshire ......... 55,971.... 46,936 
New Jersey .......0-ee0e. 85,783 143,461 
New Mexico ............ 63,931 41,029 
New York w.ia erin ess 191,482 297,367 
North Carolina .......... 229,997.... 118,483 
North Dakota ........... 72,079.... 39,017 
ONO neous seins ee 207,041.... 262,546 
Oklahoma ..........0005 117,151.... 80,773 
Oregon esi. ccGhaamesternas 89,514.... 89,621 
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Pennsylvania ..........-. 258,289 278,248 
Rhode Island ........... 48,794... 55,200 
South Carolina .......... 134,448.... 69,261 
South Dakota ........... 70,753... 40,197 
Tennessee .........00005 169,714 87,467 
ORAS Laticdae hs cui Eee te 242,643 189,414 
A: eraan ATEA 56,857 41,887 
Vermont ........ cere une 56,937 39,257 
NING lay -a4ews er sana 164,032... 117,037 
Washington ............. 101,770.... 123,385 
West Virginia ........... 132,470.. 71,267 
Wisconsin ..........4... 142,036 134,514 
Wyoming ............... 50,291 50,452 
Alaska: sorisa ardie 46,657 24,035 
GUAM: 647 EE E 13,980 7,202 
Hawi csccadus capes deks 90,927 50,927 
Puerto Rico ..........005 132,810 68,417 
Virgin Islands .......... 10,782 5,004 


“HOLOHOLO AKAMAI” 


Here are some nuggets from Hawaii’s progress 
report on its Library Services Act program. 


It has been intensely interesting to see what has 
been accomplished by federal aid in this second year 
of operation under the Library Services Act be- 
cause the cumulative effect of these additional funds 
is now becoming evident... 


First and foremost, federal aid has enabled us to 
make our branch and bookmobile collections better 
rounded. 

Federal aid has made it possible to strengthen the 
science collections at our branches and on our 
bookmobiles which is a “must” at this time with 
the great emphasis put on science since Sputnik. I 
don’t know how we would have met this need with- 
out federal aid funds. 

On January 6, 1958, our beautiful new bookmobile 
was put into service for the first time. Christened 
“Holoholo Akamai”-——Hawaiian for “traveling knowl- 
edge”—-it was the culmination of something for which 
we had long planned—and made possible for the 
first time through federal aid. 

New borrowers show up at every trip, as word 
of the service spreads. A new musical horn, advertised 
as resembling the Italian bus horn, makes us feel 
like the Pied Piper as patrons-to-be follow us to the 
next stop. There is the peppery little old lady who 
likes books about birds and animals because she’s 
“rather tired of people now-a-days.” And among our 
most appreciative and discriminating readers are the 
retired couple who take their full twenty books at 
the stop by their home and then drive five miles in 
the middle of the month to return them and borrow 
another twenty. 

Stops are varied and will be changed to meet com- 
munity needs. The small stores are especially happy 
to see us come and give us excellent cooperation. 
One store notifies missing patrons that the book- 





» LIBRARIANS ¢ 


NOW 2 FOR 1 


POOR’S 1958 and 1959 REGISTER | 
OF DIRECTORS and EXECUTIVES 
PLUS NEW GEOGRAPHICAL INDEX 
ALL FOR THE PRICE OF ONE 


Se rn 


“WORLD'S BEST PROSPECT LIST” 


Your local businessmen will appreciate it . . . will use it to 
find and SELL the men who run America’s business. The 
1958 edition gives 23,000 corporate listings of nationally 
known companies. (3,000 companies being added in the 1959 
Register.) Shows titles and duties of all leading officers, 
directors, and technical personnel. Also number of employes 
and nature of product manufactured. 


Includes case histories of 78,649 top-flight executives and a 
breakdown of 208 classifications of industry, a products index 
of commodity and service items. 


A information is kept up-to-date. The first and most com- 
plete National Direciory of Executive Personnel. 


The 1959 edition, completely revised, will contain more 
listings, plus new Geographical Index of major companies by 
states and principal cities and approximate annual sales 
figures for a high percentage of the companies listed, 


FOR FREE INSPECTION—attach this Ad to your letterhead 
and return NOW. No obligation. If you order the 1958 
edition, you will receive the 1959 edition without further cost. 


‘STANDARD & POOR’S CORPORATION 


World's Largest Statistical and Investment Advisory 
Organization, Established 1860 


345 Hudson Street New York 14, N.Y. 
A742—(397 
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mobile has arrived, telephoning all over the area. 
Another tells all the new people who move in about 
the library service. Schedules are posted on post- 
office walls, hours are entered in church bulletins, 
and we are now becoming important in many, many 
communities. We now finally have the best publicity 
of all, word-of-mouth by satisfied customers. Re- 
cently we had six requests for new stops in one ten- 
day period, each prefaced with “we were told...” 


SECOND YEAR BUDGETS 


Fifty state and territorial programs (45 states, 
Alaska, Guam, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Vir- 
gin Islands) for the further extension of public 
library services to rural areas were carried into 
action in fiscal 1958. Total budgets by source of 
funds of these 50 state programs are as follows: 


State funds $ 7,606,996 


Local funds 2,926,335 
Federal funds 4,929,844 
$15,463,175 


Funds budgeted by categories and the per- 
centages of the total funds are as follows: 
Tora. PERCENTAGE 
$7,210,961 46.6 
5,202,612 33.7 


Salaries and wages 
Books and materials 


1,166,337 1.5 
1,883,265 12.2 


“OPERATION BOOTSTRAP" 


The rural development program initiated in 
1955 by the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture is now in operation in some 100 counties 
with low economic resources in 30 states. Many 
of these counties are also included in county and 
regional library demonstration projects under 
the Library Services Act. One example is Macon 
County, Tenn. In a progress report on the rural 
development program in that county, a home 
demonstration agent reported that a public li- 
brary had been opened and nine bookmobile 
stations had been established in communities 
throughout the county. 

State departments of agriculture can supply 
information about the program in each state. 
Rural Resource Leaflet No. 1, “Rural Develop- 
ment Program,” revised May 1958, gives an ex- 
cellent description of the program, 


Equipment 
All other operating 


LIBRARY STUDIES 


Two works in progress of particular concern 
to the Library Services Act program are going 
forward at this time. A supplement to State 
Plans Under the Library Services Act (Office of 





For Quality Library Binding 


Call Your 
UNITED LIBRARY BINDERY 





paneer Re pan ; 


The College Bindery 
So. Lancaster, Mass. 


Shenandoch Valley Bindery 
New Market, Virginia 


Capital City Bookbindery 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


School Service Bindery 
Columbus, Wisconsin 


Maplewood Bookbindery 
Hutchinson, Minn. 


Berrien Bindery 
Berrien Springs, Mich. 


Angwin Book Bindery 
Angwin, California 


Golden Rule Bindery 
Escondido, California 


The College Place Bindery 
College Place, Washington 
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Education Bulletin 1958, No. 10) is being pre- 
pared. It will contain the 50 state and territorial 
programs for fiscal 1958, in addition to the broad 
plan for the 14 additional states and territories 
which began their participation during the sec- 
ond year. 

Tabulation of returns of a questionnaire for 
the “Survey of Extension Services of State Li- 
brary Administration Agencies” (the second 
study) has been completed. This study based on 
fiscal 1956 will provide an important benchmark 
for measurement of the effects of the Library 
Services Act. 


“Activities of Librarians and Trustees under the 
Library Services Act Program” is a 42-page mim- 
eographed publication prepared by Mrs. Edna 
Olson, librarian of the State Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Experiment, Georgia. A compila- 
tion of reports from the state library agencies, 
it is at present the best single source of informa- 
tion on the programs undertaken by the states 
and territories and on what has been accom- 
plished up to this time. 


FREE on REQUEST 


1958 GENERAL CATALOG 


100 PAGES 


Also available. 


50 supplementary catalogs covering 50 
subjects. Partial list given on outside 
back cover of general catalog. 


ngs COLLEGE 
BOOK CO. 


COLUMBUS 1, OHIO Dept W 








. MANY OUT OF PRINT TITLES INCLUDED 


3! 2 MILLION BOOKS IN STOCK 
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New fall books 


Encyclopedia of Type Faces 


by W. T. Berry, A. F. Johnson, and 
W. P. Jaspert. The new Second Edition 
features over 180 faces not included in 
the earlier work. There are 1,382 in all. 
$12.95 


Gemstones 


by G. F. Herbert Smith. This—the 
Thirteenth Edition—brings the standard 
work on gemnology completely up to 
date. $12.50 


Landscape and Marine Painting 


by Claude Muncaster. Analyzes the prob- 
lems presented by various subjects in oil 
and water colors, Seventy-two plates, ten 
in full color. $10.95 


First Steps in Art Appreciation 


by Nika Hulton. A translation of the lan- 
guage of painting for the layman. 
Twenty-four plates, four in color. $3.95 


A Picture History of Flight 


by John Taylor. This, the Second Edi- 
tion, includes photographs of the Ex- 
plorer, Vanguard, and Sputnik satellites. 
$7.50 


Antonio and Spanish Dancing 


by Elsa Brunelleschi. The first full-length 
critical study in English of Antonio and 
his incomparable art. Sixty-six illustra- 
tions. $4.50 


The Art and Theory of Music 


by Frederick Woodhouse. A simple and 
readable background of theory which 
will help music lovers appreciate more 
fully the music they already like. $4.50 


PITMAN New York 36 
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For school libraries... 


these titles are basic! 





Not of course that the publications described be- 
low are all there is to say about school libraries. 
But the fact is, many school librarians do cherish 
them for the authoritative help they give in book 
selection ... library administration ... children’s 
reading generally. If any are missing from your 
library, now is the time to order, before the year 
grows older. And for a complete listing of ALA’s 


THE BOOKLIST 
AND SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS BULLETIN 
Now in its 55th year, and superlatives are in order. 


With its clear, accurate recommendations of the 
new books in all subject areas, for all age groups, 


many other books for schools and their libraries— 
write today for your free copy of School Activities 
and the Library, 1958 . . . with the important and 
widely-acclaimed special article by Eleanor Ahlers, 
executive secretary of AASL, “Developing Library 
Skills—-Whose Responsibility?” The supply is 
limited—get your copy today! 
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ing periodical in the library field. If by any chance 
your library still doesn’t subscribe, a sample copy 
is yours for the asking... . 


THE Book.ist is the most widely read book buy- 
23 twice-monthly issues per year, $6 
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INTEGRATING LIBRARY INSTRUCTION 
WITH CLASSROOM TEACHING 
AT PLAINVIEW JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


A three-year, lesson-by-lesson program of library and welcome emphasis on the importance of the 
instruction in the 7th to 9th grades, with a fresh library in the school’s total teaching program. 


Elsa Berner, 1958. $2.75. 


THE BASIC BOOK COLLECTIONS 


Selective, subject-arranged lists of the best books 
for the school library, produced in cooperation 
with the leading educational associations: For 


Elementary Grades (1956, $2) ... For Junior 
High Schools (1956, $2) ... For High Schools 
(1957, $2.75). 


THE LIBRARY IN THE SCHOOL 


Still very much the most modern and complete handbook of all aspects of 
successful school library operation. 


Lucile F. Fargo. 1947. $4 


THE UNRELUCTANT YEARS 


A handsomely-written treatment of the critical standards by which children’s 
literature is evaluated, in terms of many classic examples. 


Lilian H. Smith. 1954. $4.50 
THE A.L.A. 
STANDING ORDER PLAN 


Offers immediate, automatic delivery-—at a ten per 
cent discount—of the new A.L.A. books you're 
likely to need and order anyway ... in any of ten 


categories of price and subject matter. Write for 
complete information. 
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American Library Association, Dept. A 
50 East Huron Street... Chicago 11, Illinozs 
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ADULT SERVICES 





THE JOBS AHEAD FOR ASD 


... by Hannis S. SMITH, president, Adult Services 
Division 

The word “challenge” is certainly one of the 
most overworked clichés in library communica- 
tions. All of us are too familiar with the adver- 
tisements of “challenging jobs” in which the 
most obvious challenge is that of trying to live at 
a respectable professional level on the salary 
offered. But we must risk the use of cliché by 
recognizing immediately that there is a big chal- 
lenge facing the Adult Services Division—to ac- 
complish the jobs under way, together with those 
implied in the Council’s adoption of the recom- 
mendations of the Committee on Organization 
(see ALA Bulletin, September 1958, p. 600). 

The nucleus of ASD’s membership that has 
been drawn from the Adult Education Section of 
the former Public Libraries Division is an aggre- 
gation of energy and ability second to none in 
the library profession. But if the division is to 
accomplish the jobs ahead, while maintaining 
its standards of performance and meeting urgent 
time schedules, an even wider variety of talents 
and a far greater number of members must be 
available for these tasks. 

The broad responsibility for adult materials 
which has been assigned to the division is logi- 
cally an inescapable concern of the membership 
of most of the type-of-library divisions. When 
the type of activity assigned to this division was 
changed from adult education in libraries to the 
full range of adult services (with the exception 
of reference work), the work of this division also 
became of concern to librarians in all types of 
libraries who are active in any of the various 
services offered to adult patrons. 

As a result of its broadened assignment ASD 
now has responsibility for the Notable Books 
Council and other bibliographic projects con- 
cerned with adult materials. This includes, for 
example, the recently inaugurated Sears Foun- 
dation bibliography for Latin American colleges 
and universities. When this project was assigned 
to ASD, we drew first upon our own membership, 
and then on that of other divisions in order to 
have the job done by people with the specialized 
knowledge and background needed. We hope 
that in such cases, those who have been drafted 
will find that ASD can meet their broader inter- 
ests and will wish to participate in future devel- 
opments in the division’s work. 

The Notable Books Council is another matter. 


Out of the Golden West! 


From the heart of the Cannery Row Country 
comes some of the most beautifully bound 
children’s books in the country. If you saw our 
display at the ALA Meeting in San Francisco, 


we know that you will agree with us. 


If you missed the meeting, why not write us 
for our current catalogs and examination 
books and see for yourselves. And our prices 


are really low! 


We specialize in flats and picture books of all 
publishers and we are the only Prebinder in 
America using TREASURE TROVE ILLUS- 
TRATED COVERS exclusively. 


PERC B. SAPSIS 
PREBOUND BOOKS 
P.O. BOX 165 
CARMEL, CALIFORNIA 


Q e Where would I get color slides of 


® the world’s art of every era? 
A e from the educator-recommended archives 
* of the AMERICAN LIBRARY 


COLOR SLIDE CO0.! 
s” 14,000 Master Slides of the World’s 
Art in Color. 
250,000 Color Slides in stock for 
_ immediate delivery. 
Slides mounted in glass and labeled, in 
_ paper mounts, or as unmounted film. 
Selection Service: you may obtain 
unmounted Color Slides to examine 
before placing your order. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER! 


This new Art Compendium & Color Slide Reference Index 

contains 24 individually bound brochures covering 14,000 

subjects, the world’s monumental works of art from the 

Old Stone Age to the present. Compiled by art historians 
alphabetically and chronologically by classification . . 

it’s a “must” for everybody and anybody interested in art 

education, appreciation and crea- 

tion! Complete set p/us handsome 

binder (a $2 value) and free 

sample slide—all for just $5! 

w Limited offer, write today! 


==... AMERICAN LIBRARY 
™ X COLOR SLIDE CO. 


Mok ant Dept. B, 
t Compendium | 222 W. 23rd St. 
a a NYC 11 
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Special Pre-Publication Offer 


New Volume Tells How To Obtain 
Graduate Study Funds 








VOLUME li 
NEW—1958 
WORLD-WIDE 
GRADUATE AWARD 
DIRECTORY 








Only Guide of Its Kind 





Second authentic compilation of current GRADUATE 
AWARDS for librarians, teachers, students, and administra- 
tors. Over 250 U.S. universities and foundations and over 
100 foreign universities have asked to have their graduate 
opportunities included in Volume Il, Volume | and Volume 
I! are entirely different with no duplications. (Stipends 
from $200-$10,000.) Complete and specific information. 
Limited edition. Order promptly to save money. 


O DIRECTORY (Yol. [l~-1958) ..0... 0. cee eee ee eee $2.00 
PRICE AFTER NOV, I5, 1958 .................008. $3.0 
CO GRADUATE AWARD DIRECTORY (Yol, |—1I957) 
No duplications of Vol. If ................00000. $3.00 
[J BOTH VOLUMES until NOV. 15, 1958 ............ $4.00 


_ CRUSADE, the approved monthly non-fee placement 
journal, contains a wealth of fascinating U.S, and World- 
Wide librarian opportunities in school, college, public, 
and special librarians. NO FEES—-APPLY DIRECT. Members’ 
qualifications, school, and library vacancies Jisted FREE. 
Highly recommended since 1952. 
[] 2 issues $2.00 [C] I issues (yearly) $5.00 
L} 25¢ for Sample Resume, Application Information 
CRUSADE DEPT. ALA-f058, Greenpt. Sta., 
Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 

ALA MEMBER 





Available in the falil—— 


U. S. GOVERNMENT SERIALS & PERIODICALS 
@ Annotated guide to the hundreds of periodicals and serials is- 
sued by the Federal Government Agencies, 


@ Emphasis on special contents of periodicals and important sub- 
series within the various main series. 


Pre-publication price: $15 for the basic volume. Revised pages 
service will be available during 1959 and 1960 to keep the basic 
volume up-to-date, 


A limited number of subscriptions still available 
for— l 
U. S. GOVERNMENT STATISTICS 


@ Annotated guide to over 1000 publications containing recurring 
statistical data issued by the various Government agencies. 


@ Detailed subject index to enable quick location of sources for 
desired statistical data. 


Price: $30, which covers the basic volume plus revised pages 
service during 1958. Revised pages will also be available during 
1959 and 1960. é 


U. 5. GOVERNMENT RELEASES 


© Annotated guide to over 800 perlodical releases, both ephemera) 
and of permanent value, 


Price: $30, which covers the basic volume plus revised pages 
service during 1958. Revised pages will also be available during 
1959 and 1960. 


10% discount allowed on all cash orders. 


DOCUMENTS INDEX 


Box 453 Arlington 10, Virginia 
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All librarians who keep up with the production 
of general adult literature in this country feel 
that they are qualified to judge the list and to 
comment favorably or unfavorably on both inclu- 
sions and omissions. This feeling is, in fact, 
shared by many outside the library profession. 
We have no plans either for altering the intent 
of the Notable Books list, or for radical changes 
in the methods of compiling the list. 

It is obvious, however, that the work of pre- 
paring the list can be enriched by the participa- 
tion of subject and reader guidance specialists 
from types of libraries which now have only min- 
imum representation in this division. In this and 
similar projects, those who make their knowl- 
edge and experience with books and other library 
materials available through this division fulfill a 
professional responsibility by making a contribu- 
tion to the work of ALA as a whole. Such ac- 
tivities have been and will continue to be impor- 
tant, professionally rewarding and personally 
satisfying undertakings for the ALA members 
who have the opportunity to participate in them. 

From now on, groups responsible for such 
projects should be drawn from ASD’s member- 
ship. The baldest possible way of saying what 
this implies is: ALA members who want to have 
a part in, or otherwise have influence upon, the 
formulation of these and other important activi- 
ties concerned with the selection and use of adult 
materials will of necessity become members of 
the Adult Services Division. 

The officers and present members of ASD are 
happy to accept these new and exciting assign- 
ments. While recent emphasis on group work and 
the outstanding successes which have accom- 
panied some activities in this area have led some 
to the conclusion that library adult education 
consists solely of work with groups, librarians 
active in adult education have believed all along 
that the term “adult education” in its application 
to libraries embraces a wide variety of activities 
and services. The transition, therefore, to a scope 
of interest and activity which includes the entire 
spectrum of library service to adults can be 
made with a minimum of difficulty, if we can 
have the support and interest of a membership 
which is fully representative of all the types of 
libraries concerned. Certainly the job ahead is a 
challenge, but the rewards are equal to this 
challenge. 


FIRST GUIDES AVAILABLE 
First fruits of the work of the Committee on a 
Bibliography of Library Adult Education were 
distributed to ASD members at the San Fran- 
cisco Conference. Chairman C. Walter Stone and 
his committee have produced the first three of 
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a projected series of guides to the literature in 
areas which are of concern to libraries planning 
adult educational activities. No. 1 is on program 
planning, by Muriel Fuller; No. 2 is on tele- 
vision, by Dr. Stone; and No. 3 is on book talks, 
by Mrs. Polly G. Anderson. These guides are 
available in limited quantities on request to the 


ASD Office at ALA Headquarters. 


PUBLIC 


LIBRARIES 





PRESIDENT'S REPORT 


This was outlined by Arthur H. Parsons, Jr., 
president of PLA, before illness prevented his 
attendance at the San Francisco Conference. 
Mrs. Lura G. Currier, incoming president, pre- 
pared and presented it to the division member- 
ship meeting. 

If this report were to be confined to one 
sweeping statement it would be the less than sur- 
prising observation that public librarians, as in- 
dividuals, are busy; en masse, they are even 
busier. 

This report arrives at this point in a syndrome 
of uncertainty, compiled with the frustrations of 
a sick bed, the confusion of an American Library 
Association conference, and the pressure of time 
that permits only two minutes to report to you 
the numerous and vigorous activities of the 
American Library Asociation’s largest division. 

So obviously impossible is that, that at best we 
can only skim the surface and know that your 
interest in the division in general, and your con- 
suming concern for public libraries in particular, 
will cause you to probe the depths by means of 
the literature of our field. 

During this past year the library family in 
which we are gathered as a division lost one of 
its favorite children when “Notable Books” was 
transferred to the Adult Services Division. As a 
division we regret the loss of an activity that has 
the long tradition of Notable Books but we can 


and should, as a division, promote and use the - 


lists. 

Our official attitude toward National Library 
Week has been expressed by the resolution you 
have just passed. The success of this first attempt 
attests to its potential for the future. As we 





J Denoyer-Geppert 
CW. MAP SERIES 


WORLD HISTORY 


16 LARGE COLORED MAPS 
Each 64 x 44 inches. 


Write for colored brochure H8c 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 


Globes - Maps - Charts - Atlases 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago go 


LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
IF others have failed Y-O-U 


why not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT Sko BOOKS 


Our record of 35 years success in this feld as pioneers fas 
enabied us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
our world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others. in the book field. 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 


We report quickly at lowest prices. 


No charge. No obligation. 
NOTE NEW ADDRESS 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
353 W. 48th Street. Dept. L, New York City 36, N.Y. 
P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a 
hook you cannot supply. 

WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. YOU NO 
LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 








A MUST FOR REFERENCE! 


Second edition—revised 


DICTIONARY OF GIVEN NAMES 


with origins and meanings 
by Flora Haines Loughead 


Over 11,000 forenames * from all languages * 
masculine and feminine sections * historical 
introduction * 246 pages—cloth bound. 

“Careful research . . . fascinating” The Times 


$6.00 postpaid, from your dealer, or 
THE ARTHUR H. CLARK CO. 
Dept. B, Box 230, Glendale, Calif. 








FREE SLIDEFILMS 


The Free Slidefilms (filmstrips) you need to vitalize 
teaching and enrich public programs are listed in the 
New, 1958 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE 
SLIDEFILMS 
Authoritative-—Comprehensive 
Easy-to-Use 
Available for $6.00 on 30-day approval 


Educators Progress Service 
Dept. ALA 


Randolph, Wisconsin 
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evaluate the activities of 1958 we look forward 

to National Library Week in 1959. 

“Operation Library” grows as it goes. As you 
know, it has expanded from an idea in the mind 
of Cecil Edmonds in West Memphis, Ark., to 
international scope. It recently has been adopted 
for the third successive year as a Class I National 
Jaycee project. It will be of interest to you to 
know that each year, the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce makes five national awards to out- 
standing committee chairmen. The first year of 
the project Cecil Edmonds won one of these 
national awards. Charlie Reynolds, his successor 
as chairman of Operation Library, was a winner 
this year. It is a particular pleasure to our divi- 
sion to have had our Jury on Citation of Trustees 
honor Cecil Edmonds, since so much of his li- 
brary activity has been in an activity shared with 
us. . 

The vigorous development generated by the 
Library Services Act has led to some very 
healthy trends in public library development. 
1. The climate of acceptance for library service is 

growing fair and warmer. 

2. Indications are that most of the program building 
under the Act is sound and contains the elements 
of permanence. 

3. It appears at this point that there is likelihood 
of the current year’s appropriation being $6,000,000 
although there is yet no official, final word from 
the Conference Committee in Washington. 

4. Word that comes from the states and the Con- 
gress seems to indicate that there is a growing 
appreciation of the importance of public library 
service in the minds of appropriating bodies. 


The membership statistics pointed up by Miss 
Ferguson indicate the tremendous potential of 
the library trustees as a real force in marshalling 
lay citizens for library development, improve- 
ment, and support. 

But these high notes of optimism do not indi- 
cate that all is well or that the job is done. As 
the spotlight throughout the United States turns 
to education, our division must see that libraries 
are acepted, supported, and used as educational 
institutions. We share mutual problems with 
other educators in the contest for the tax dollar. 
Budget problems seem to show no real signs of 
disappearing. The quality of library service cries 
to be intensified as the quantity of it is extended. 

From San Francisco to Washington, D.C., is a 
long way and on the coming year’s journey we 
will meet great problems that will be a challenge 
to us all and promise—or threaten—to keep us 
busy as we stand united in a division whose spe- 
cific responsibility is “planning of programs and 
service for the public library as a total institu- 


= 33 


tion 


716 
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ARMED FORCES LIBRARIANS SECTION 


Armed Forces Librarians are participating in 
the promotion and conduct of the 1958 Freedom 
Foundation Letter Awards Program, a letter 
writing contest which is open to all members of 
the armed forces on active duty. Letters on the 
subject “My Part in Winning Friends for 
Freedom” will be mailed to the Freedom Founda- 
tion, Valley Forge, Pa., by November 1, 1958. 
The top awards will be $1000 for the best letter, 
two $500 cash awards for second place, and 100 
checks for $100 each for third place entries plus 
a George Washington Honor Medal. 

The Army has launched a new Contemporary 
Military Reading Program to spur officers and 
enlisted men to read thought-provoking books 
about military science and related subjects. The 
Army has purchased 1000 kits, each consisting of 
33 titles, and has distributed them to every one 
of the more than six hundred Special Services 
libraries around the world. The books were 
chosen by a composite board in Washington. In 
the future, the selection of a list of 36 books 
annually will be made by the Army War College 
staff, Carlisle, Pa. A continuous publicity and 
promotion program will be provided by every 
means available to the Army establishment, the 
main source being the Information Section, 
which reaches every officer and enlisted man in 
all Army areas. 

Plans for the Armed Forces Librarians Section 
1958-59 program have not been made final; 
however, an all-out membership drive is being 
given priority for the year, as part of the ALA 
Membership Committee’s program. Letters will 
go to all Armed Forces librarians, throughout 
the world, with the hope that library personnel, 
both professional and nonprofessional, will have 
an opportunity to join ALA and the Armed 
Forces Section, making a 100 per cent member- 
ship. 


HAWAII! TRUSTEES MEET 


... by Mrs. Mase. Jackson, librarian, Library 
of Hawaii. l 


Hawaii may not yet be the fiftieth state, but 
when we do become a state we feel quite con- 
fident we will be one in which every library trus- 
tee is a member of the American Association of 
Library Trustees. 

It all came about because Mrs. Merlin Moore, 
gracious and enthusiastic AALT president—and 
certainly one of the most staunch advocates of 
better library service for our country which we 
have ever had the pleasure to meet-——-came to 
visit us during July. 

When we knew that Mrs. Moore was to be with 
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On Sunday morning, July 20, immediately after the San Francisco Conference, 100 librarians 
arrived in Honolulu aboard this special plane to attend the five-day Mid-Pacific Library 


Conference. 


the postconference tour, which had been 
planned for so many months, we immediately de- 
cided that we should try to have her meet as 
many of our library trustees in Hawaii as was 
possible. We therefore set up, after conferring 
with Mrs. Moore, a luncheon conference for July 
25. In addition to our own Board of Trustees, 
consisting of seven members, we invited the three 
other county libraries in the territory to send at 
least two representatives to the meeting, more if 
possible. Hawaii County Library was represented 
by A. T. Spalding, their president, and Mrs. 
Merrill Carlsmith. From Maui came their presi- 
dent, Mrs. Frank Churchill, Don Yamaoka, and 
Mrs. Haruko Kanemitsu. And Kauai sent Norito 
Kawakami, their president, and Harold Milnes. 

Mrs. Moore discused the duties and responsi- 
bilities of library trustees, what is being done by 
various trustee groups, and how much needs still 
to be done. She especially stressed the impor- 
tance of a large and effective American Associ- 
ation of Library Trustees based on strong state 
groups. 

Of particular interest was Mrs. Moore’s de- 
scription of the activities of the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce Operation Library and how the 
help of this and other organizations can be used 
to improve library service and secure more ade- 
quate appropriations. . 

As an effective means of helping trustees bet- 
ter realize the importance of their libraries and 


their jobs in relation to the library and the com- 
munity, Mrs. Moore stressed the use of the 
Handbook for Library Trustees by Marian M. 
Winser. As a result, we are hoping that eaca 
trustee will want us to purchase for him a copy 
for his own library. 

Since Hawaii has at the present no law setting 
up a territorial library, Mrs. Moore emphasized 
the importance of getting a good one and sug- 
gested that this could well be the first task of a 
state or territorial trustee group. 

We are very optimistic about the formation 
of a Hawaii trustee group. The president of the 
Hawaii County Library Board, Mr. Spalding, has 
written to the president of our Board of Trustees, 
Dr. Shunzo Sakamaki, that their board has gone 
on record as favoring the establishment of suca 
a group. With the enthusiasm inspired by Mrs. 
Moore’s visit, we hope to report further progress 
very soon. 


BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH 


PROVIDING A KEY TO THE 
LATIN, GREEK, SPANISH, GERMAN 


OTHER MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEXTS 
now being studied in 


HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
67 IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


Prices from 50c. 


Write for free catalog S.T. 
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GOODS 


AND GADGETS 





GADGET OF THE MONTH 


THE DESK ORGANIZER (pictured above) ex- 
pands to suit individual needs. The U-Bow is an 
expandable desk rack constructed of sturdy 
aluminum. It is light, easy to handle, and will 
expand from four inches to four feet. It contains 
eight sections and measures seven inches wide 
and nine inches high. Evans Specialty Co., Inc., 
P. O. Box 8128, Richmond 23, Va. 


A SINGLE-UNIT, movable Audio Console de- 
signed to serve multi-purpose duty as a public 
address system, record player, audio-visual aid, 
and listening center 
has been introduced 
by The Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender Com- 
pany. The easy por- 
tability of this unit 
should make it ideal 
for the school library 
for use in classrooms 
for lessons in music 
appreciation, lan- 
guages, and many 
others in adition to 
the basic use as a 
listening center in the library. The Audio Con- 
sole features a Califone transcription player, 
twin eight-inch extended range concert speakers, 
hand mike, tape and record storage, and twin 
headsets; the speed selector is stroboscopic 16, 
3342, 45 and 78 rpm. The console is compactly 
housed in a 47 x 29 x 22 Brunswick cabinet. 

THe McNauGuTon PLAN does away with out- 
right purchase and processing of current fiction 
and popular non-fiction. The librarian contracts 
for a loan of any number of already processed 
copies, selected in accordance with the library’s 
policies, adequate to meet the peak demand. Ex- 
cess copies are returned as demand diminishes 
until the library has only one or two copies 
needed for the permanent collection—these may 
be purchased at about one-third of the original 
cost. For more information, write to McNaughton 
Libraries, Inc., P. O. Box 144, Altoona, Pa. 

WORLD HISTORY MAPS, global in conception 
and execution, reflect the increasing stress upon 
global concepts of history and the realization of 
the importance of the non-European cultures. 
The maps portray in full color the history of the 
world from the origin of man to the present. 


Edited by William H. McNeill, University of 
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Chicago, Morris R. Buske, and A. Wesley 
Roehm, Oak Park and River Forest High 
Schools, the maps feature major historical trends 
and developments shown by visual symbols such 
as isobars, silhouette figures, arrows, etc. Time 
lines and chronology are utilized extensively to 
help develop the viewer’s sense of historical se- 
quence. Denoyer-Geppert Co., 5235 Ravenswood 
Ave., Chicago 40, IIl. 

A PHOTOCOPY UNIT that is said to be the low- 
est price machine on the market is completely 
self contained, with a maximum copy surface of 
11 inches x 15 inches. 
Synchromeshed proc- 
essor assures the op- 
erator of smooth per- 
formance; the curved 
surface printer has 
a positive contact; 
spring tension; can- 
vas cover. This unit is 
claimed to be ideal for all copying, including 
bound books—it will copy from all colors, and 
may be operated under all normal office condi- 
tions. The unit weighs only 14 pounds. General 
Photo Products Co., Inc., General Photo Bldg., 
Chatham, N.J. 

THE APECO LEASING CORPORATION has been 
created as a subsidiary to the American Photo- 
copy Equipment Co. to handle leasing and con- 
ditional sales of Apeco photocopy machines, 
binding and punching equipment and Ply-On 
laminator. Three alternatives for leasing are 
offered: two-year lease contract; three-year 
lease; and conditional sales plan. The Ply-On 
laminator, illustrated here, is the first desk-top 
unit of its kind; it permanently covers one or 
both sides of a paper 
with a thin, clear pli- 
able sheet of plastic 





film, which protects 
and preserves the 
copy. Possible uses 


for libraries are seen 
in the protection of 
paper-bound materi- 
als which receive 
hard usage, protec- 
tion of directional or 
information signs (the plastic can be cleaned 
merely by wiping with a damp cloth), etc., Ameri- 
can Photocopy Equipment Co., c/o Irwin K. 
Teven, 75 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago. 

AN ADDRESSING MACHINE, featuring automatic 
drive on the moistening roll, which also moves 
the envelope into printing position with each 
pull of the handle, promises higher addressing 
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speeds and simpler operation for library promo- 
tion. A new precision address card feed also con- 
tributes to higher speeds and trouble-free opera- 
tion. Addressing is done by the spirit transfer 
process from paper masters prepared on the type- 
writer. The hand model is priced at $99.50—a 
foot-operated model is also available. Master Ad- 
dressor Co., 6500 West Lake St., Minneapolis 26, 
Minn. 


THE A-V CIRCUIT 





by Shirley Ellis 
TAPE RECORDINGS IN UNIVERSITIES 


Not long after tape recording became a prac- 
tical reality, it was predicted that the use of 
tapes in university archives would be widespread. 
A survey of tape recordings in several universi- 
ties today indicates the accuracy of that early 
prediction. 

The University of Oklahoma uses tapes to pre- 
serve recollections of leading personalities in 
state and local affairs, speeches of visiting digni- 
taries, special events, local folklore—including 
colloquialisms, music, Indian speeches, chants, 
and music. Ohio State University records dedica- 
tions and similar events. The University of 
Minnesota collects several types of material: 
samples of university ceremonies such as con- 
vocations and commencements, memorial lec- 
tures, speeches and lectures of individuals on the 
University staff. At the Barker Texas History 
Center of the University of Texas, tapes are used 
in connection with the collection of oral history. 

One of the earliest uses of tapes was as a 
curriculum material, and in universities such 
tapes are commonly under the administration of 
an audio-visual center. The University of Illinois 
Visual Aids Service, with some 1450 taped pro- 
grams, has one of the larger collections. All its 
programs are available on either a rental or 
duplication basis. The Teaching Aids Laboratory 
at Ohio State University has some 1000 tapes, 
mainly of the National Association of Educational 
Broadcasters program series. The Audio-Visual 
Center of Indiana University, Educational Ma- 
terials Service of the University of Oklahoma, 
Audio Visual Education Center of the University 


of Michigan, and Radio and Television Service 
of Cornell University represent only a few of the 
other schools with extensive tape collections. 

Increasing demand for educational tapes was 
reflected in the establishment by the National 
Tape Depository. Administered by the Audio- 
Visual Center of Kent (Ohio) State University, 
the Depository accepts deposits of master tapes 
from educational organizations and furnishes 
recordings of them at a small cost. The National 
Tape Recording Catalog (Department of Audie- 
Visual Instruction, National Education Associ- 
ation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D.C., $1.00) lists all of the programs which 
can be obtained from the Depository. 

Perhaps because tape recording is still in a 
relatively early stage of development, one of the 
principal problems seems to be the lack of a cen- 
tral source of information for educational and 
archival tapes. Although the Depository partially 
serves this function and Ralph Hall, director of 
the Kent State Audio-Visual Center and chair- 
man of the Radio and Recordings Committee. 
DAVI-AERT, admits that, “We have as mue 
information as most places, if not more... ,” he 
also feels that the Depository is not yet suffe 
ciently informed about tapes available in this er 
other countries. Another problem is that of ob- 
taining programs from commercial broadcasting 
stations; they are reluctant to make them avail- 
able, primarily because of copyright and unien 
difficulties. 

Problems of physical maintenance and stor- 
age appear to be receding before technical im- 
provements. The Teaching Aids Laboratory ef 
Ohio State University is now using a special re- 
cording tape for masters that the manufacturer 
claims is suitable for storage. In recent tests the 
Laboratory had discovered that masters on ordi- 
nary recording tape deteriorated after two cr 
more years. According to the Visual Aids Serw- 
ice of the University of Illinois, the new milar- 
based tapes are less affected by seasonal weather 
changes than any other tape. 


EDITOR NEEDS A LAWYER 


The item “Film Circuit Incorporates” (July- 
August 1958 ALA Bulletin), contained an error. 
The Southern California Film Circuit is not in 
corporated in a legal sense, as was stated, but re- 
sponsibility for the Circuit is carried out under a 
Joint Powers Agreement signed by the 11 cities 
participating in the Circuit. This agreement is 
possible under a California act which provides 
that certain activities commonly performed by 
governmental jurisdictions may be handled in a 
cooperative manner. 
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CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISEMENTS 





FOR SALE 
IRREGULAR SERIALS is one of our specialties. 


Foreign books and periodicals current and out-of- 
print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, 
N.Y. 


LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and 
rebind leather and cloth books for a few cents 
each. 16 oz. bottle—$3.95. Ideal for old powdery 
leather. In use by rare book departments of 
many great libraries. Liquick Leather, 543 Boyls- 
ton St., Boston 16, Mass. 


BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES. Established 
1889. Largest and best selections anywhere. 
Please send us your list of Duplicates for Sale. 


Aktrahams Magazine Service, Serials Dept., 56 E. 
13th St., New York 3. 


OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service. Spe- 
ciclists in supplying out-of-print books as listed 
in all library indices (Granger; Essay & Gen. 
Lit; Shaw; Standard; Fiction; Biography; 
Lemont; Speech; etc. . . .). Want lists invited. 
23 East 4th St., New York 3. 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS in 16mm Sound- 
film. Full-length feature for permanent lease. 
“Extraordinarily Good. . . .” The Sat. Review. 
For rate and brochure write: BRANDON 
FILMS, INC., Dept. ALA, 200 West 57th St., 
New York 19, N.Y. 


SCIENTIFIC and Technical Journals wanted 
to buy and sell. A.L.A., Ashley, 27 East 21, New 
York 10, N.Y. 


UNION LIST of Catholic Periodicals in Catho- 
lic Institutions on the Pacific Coast. 1957. $3.00. 
Order from Mount St. Mary’s College Library, 
12001 Chalon Rd., Los Angeles 49, Calif. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA, 1952—ex- 
cellent condition. $55. post paid.—De Mazenod 
Library, Box D, Bucksport, Me. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
world wide 
LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, col- 


leges, public and technical libraries, etc., CRU- 
SADE, largest magazine of educational opportu- 
nities also contains Administrative positions, 
Summer Jobs, Graduate Awards and Student Aid. 
No fees. Apply direct. Highly recommended 
since 1952. Members’ qualifications, school and 
library vacancies listed FREE. This is an im- 
portant publication for you and your library. 
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I issue, $1.00; 12 issues, yearly, $5.00. NEW 
WORLD-WIDE GRADUATE AWARD DIREC- 
TORIES for librarians and educators to subsi- 
dize the continuation of their education. Stipends 
$200-$10,000. Vol. I (1957) $3.00; Vol. II (no 
duplication) special pre-publication offer until 
Nov. 1, $2.00; Both Volumes $4.00 until Nov. 1. 
Limited editions. Complete, specific information 
on over 400 awards in U.S. and overseas in each 
Volume. CRUSADE, Dept. AL, Box 99, Station 
G., Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 


OPPORTUNITIES for librarians appear regu- 
larly in Library Placement Exchange; a maga- 
zine devoted exclusively to library job informa- 
tion. Each $3.00 subscription entitles a librarian 
to one free Position Wanted listing. Blind ads 
$1.00 extra. 24 issues; nationwide coverage of 
jobs open. Write: LPE, Dept. 1, Box 172, Ben 
Franklin Sta., Wash. 4, D.C. 


east 
WANTED CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN with de- 


gree or professional experience for active chil- 
dren’s room in a library serving a population of 
17,000. Village on Long Island Sound with good 
commuting to New York City. Salary about 
$5000, 36 hr. week, Retirement, one month vaca- 
tion, civil service. Larchmont Public Library, 


Larchmont, N.Y. 
SCHOOL OR CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for 


one of eight elementary schools run by public 
library. Will have assistance of fulltime clerk. 
Residential community on Long Island Sound, 
35 miles from New York City. Library degree, 
beginning salary for fifth year, $4464. Salary 
scale, pension, Social Security. Write head li- 
brarian, Greenwich Library, Greenwich, Conn. 


LIBRARY CONSULTANT on children’s serv- 
ices under expanded program of service to rural 
areas. Position open September 1. Salary range 
$4056-$5096. Apply to State Librarian, Maine 
State Library, Augusta, Me. 





Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line. ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 
voucher forms are required for billing, 
please send them at the time advertisements 
are submitted for insertion. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE LIBRARY 
Concord 
needs a 


REFERENCE LIBRARIAN 


to head a public service division which provides 
reference and supplementary book service to 
state departments, local libraries and rural resi- 
dents. Local libraries and rural residents write, 
phone and walk in for assistance with questions 
too difficult for local resources. Collection of 
260,000 volumes strong in bibliographies, periodi- 
cals, government documents, essential encyclo- 
pedias and handbooks. Union catalog of holdings 
of other libraries of state is basic tool in locating 
seldom-used titles. Interlibrary loan extensive 
for size of state. Reference and union catalog 
set-up similar to recommended standard in Pub- 
lic Library Service, 1956, but there is real chal- 
lenge in organizing and extending this basic 
service. 

Reference staff consists of three full-time refer- 
ence librarians, five library assistants. Legal and 
legislative reference responsibility of law divi- 
sion. 


Five-day week, combination Social Security and 
state retirement; sick leave and annual leave 114 
work days for every month worked; health in- 
surance optional. 


Qualifications—Graduation from accredited li- 
brary school plus reference and administrative 
experience. 


Salary—to be arranged. Minimum 
Maximum $6020. 

If interested won’t you please contact Mrs. Mil- 
dred P. McKay, N.H. State Library, Concord, 
N.H. 


THE NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE LIBRARY, 
Concord has an opening for an Extension Li- 
brarian to work in beautiful lake and mountain 
area of the state to help librarians and trustees 
of rural libraries. Supplementary book service is 
provided by bookmobile carrying 2000 books, 
advisory service by conferences and meetings 
with librarians and trustees. Opportunity to de- 
velop new programs such as audio-visual, speak 
before library and lay groups. Staff consists of 
extension librarian and chauffeur-clerk. 
Five-day week; combination Social Security and 
state retirement; sick leave and vacation 114 
work days for each month worked; health in- 
surance optional; travel costs paid by state. 
Qualifications: Graduation from accredited li- 
brary school required, experience desirable but 
not mandatory. 

Salary to be arranged within the scale $4876- 
$5888. 


$4900— 


Contact Mrs. Mildred P. McKay, N.H. State 
Library, Concord, N. H. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. To take charge 0! 
expanding children’s services in public library 
serving community of 33,000. Starting salary 
$4200 with added benefits. L.S. degree required. 
Apply: Librarian, Citizens Library, Washington. 
Pa. 


southeast 


CATALOGER. To assume cataloging responsi- 
bilities for central library and branches. Requine 
L.S. degree. 4 weeks vacation; cumulative sick 
leave, State Retirement and Social Security. 
Salary open. Apply: Librarian, Washingtoa 
County Free Library, Hagerstown, Md. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY CONSULTANT FOR 
FLORIDA. Prefer someone with special interest 
in children’s and young people’s work plus good 
general knowledge and ability to work with 
people. Two others on extension staff. Require 
library school degree plus experience. Salary 
$5502, good working conditions and retirements 
mileage and per diem for travel. Write Floride 
State Library, Tallahassee, Fla. 

WANTED: Junior or Intermediate Librarians 
holding Library Science degrees in adult loan 
children’s, extension, and technical processing 
departments. Salary $3960-$5040; with experi- 
ence, up to $4320 beginning salary. 40 hours work 
week; month’s vacation; Social Security; lib- 
eral sick leave. Challenging work in growing li- 
brary in friendly and interesting community. 
Apply Savannah Public Library, Savannah, Ga. 

REFERENCE SUPERVISOR (new position) 

and Children’s Work Supervisor. 
Both positions have a salary range of $5560- 
$6760 a year. Prosperous Washington, D. C. 
suburb. Qualification requirements are eligibility 
to obtain a Librarian’s Professional Certificate 
from the State of Virginia, plus three years of 
professional library experience, including one 
year with a public library. Write Arlington 
County Department of Personnel, Court House 
Square, Arlington 1, Va. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN .. . $4400-$5320 
a year. Possession of, or ability to obtain a Li- 
brarian’s Professional Certificate from the State 
of Virginia. Write Arlington County Depart- 
ment of Personnel, Court House Square, Arling- 
ton l, Va. i 


midwest 
FLINT PUBLIC LIBRARY—New building. New 


pattern for community library service. New li- 
brary positions for an expanded system. 
Positions now available: 

Head, Business and Industry Department; Head, 
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Branch Department. Each position: Under 45, 
with bachelor’s and L.S. degrees. Beginning 
salary up to $6640, depending upon experience 
and background, credit for military experience. 
Allowance for additional graduate level training. 
Annual increments. To organize and staff new 
Business and Industry Department, to prepare for 
extended service when library moves into new 
building. 

First Assistants in Group Services, Children’s De- 
partments, and Branch Assistant. Each position: 
Under 45, with bachelor’s and L.S. degrees. Be- 
ginning salary up to $6210, depending upon ex- 
perience and background, credit for military ex- 
perience. Allowance for additional graduate level 
training. Annual increments. Branch assistants 
will be in charge of school-housed public library 
branches. 

Art and Music Assistant. Under 45, with bachel- 
or’s and L.S. degrees. Beginning salary up to 
$5770, depending upon experience and back- 
ground, credit for military experience. Allowance 
for additional graduate level training. Annual 
increments. All positions: 4 weeks vacation, 5 day- 
week, sick leave, Social Security and good retire- 
ment plan. New air-conditioned library, ready this 
fall, in rapidly expanding city of 200,000. Exten- 
sive adult education community program. Library 
will be part of a new educational-cultural center, 
including art institute, little theater, and plane- 
tarium to be dedicated this summer; junior col- 
lege and Flint College of the University of 
Michigan now in operation; 2 museums and audi- 
torium to be constructed. Additional positions 
available in the near future to meet needs of ex- 
panding staff, new services. Apply: Personnel Of- 
fice, Flint Public Library, Flint, Mich. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for rapidly grow- 
ing department in rapidly growing city. Attrac- 
tive air-conditioned library. Library degree re- 
quired; experience preferred. 40 hour week; 
4 weeks vacation; sick leave; retirement. Write: 
Lucille Gottry, director, Public Library, Roch- 
ester, Minn. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. Library degree re- 
quired. Salary $4000. Four weeks’ vacation; sick 
leave; pension and Social Security. Write: Li- 
brarian Emma Sihler, Adrian, Mich. 

CIRCULATION AND REFERENCE LI- 
BRARIAN with library degree for liberal arts 
college. Faculty status, 1044 months, Christmas 
and spring vacations, beginning salary $4500, 
Social Security and retirement program. Apply 
to: Dean Wendell S. Dysinger, MacMurray Col- 
lege, Jacksonville, Ill. 

SERIALS UNIT HEAD: Gifts and Exchange 
Librarian. Starting salaries $6000-$6300. 5th year 


library school degree required, plus two years 
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experience. Faculty status, month’s vacation, re- 
tirement and hospitalization plans, Social Se- 
curity, plenty of work in library system on large 
university campus. Apply to J. H. Moriarty, 
Director of Libraries, Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Indiana. Please send résumé of quali- 
fications and experience, and enclose small 
photograph. 

DAYTON UNIVERSITY, ASSISTANT to 
take charge of Reference and Periodicals. Cath- 
olic co-educational, undergraduate. Library de- 
gree. $4350-$5300. On instructional staff of fac- 
ulty. T.I.A.A. Phone or write: Brother Walter 
Roesch, Dayton 9, Ohio. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN, man, experienced, Li- 
brary Science degree, to work with present staff. 
Community of 30.000. Prosperous industrial and 
agricultural area. New library building program. 
Salary range: $6000 to $7000. Retirement plan, 
paid vacations. Apply to William G. Ruppert, 
Chairman, Personnel Committee, 1514 Park Ave., 
Austin, Minnesota, stating training, experience, 
and references. 

COUNTY LIBRARIAN and director wanted 
for a newly established library system in the 
Twin Cities, metropolitan area. Degree required. 
Experience desirable. Salary $6000 minimum. 
Please send application and credentials to: Mrs. 
R. F. Nelson, Farmington, Minn. 

WANTED: HEAD LIBRARIAN—city library 
with bookmobile—expanding service with active 
circulation. Must have library degrees with some 
experience and should be qualified in public 
relations. Salary commensurate with qualifica- 
tions. Excellent opportunity. Write: Charles D. 
Ehlert, M.D. 604a E. Broadway, Alton, Ill. 

WANTED: HEAD LIBRARIAN. Suburban 
city of 30,000. Library Science degree and some 
experience required. Staff of eight. Book collec- 
tion 37,600. Usual professional benefits. Air-con- 
ditioned building. Salary commensurate with 
background. Position available immediately. Ap- 
ply to: John S. Guthrie, Pres., Library Board, 
Chicago Heights (IIl.) Public Library. 

OPPORTUNITY for graduate of accredited 
library school, in a rapidly growing engineering 
college. Cataloging and/or reference work. New 
position. Faculty status, four-week vacation, sick 
leave, health insurance and retirement. Salary 
$4500 to $5500, dependent on qualifications and 
experience. Apply to: Madeleine Gibson, Li- 
brarian, Michigan College of Mining and Tech- 
nology, Houghton, Mich. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN, Public Library, 
industrial city of 54.000 population, close to 
Chicago. Forty-hour, five-day week, many bene- 
fits, good working conditions. Beginning salary, 
$4400, more for experience. Write Hardin E. 
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Smith, Librarian, East Chicago Public Library, 
3601 Grand Blvd., East Chicago, Ind. 

HEAD OF REFERENCE. Active department, 
2 part-time professional assistants. Generous 
book budget. Pleasant living and working condi- 
tions. Local Branch of Ohio State University 
opening in Sept. Four weeks vacation. Salary 
$4400-$5400. Other benefits. Inquire: The Li- 
brarian, Mansfield Public Library, Mansfield, 
Ohio. (Population served 80,000). 


CHILDREN LIBRARIANS 
MUNICIPAL REFERENCE LIBRARIAN 


In a Detroit suburb of 130,000. Challenging 
position for one with A.L.A. qualifications. Good 
promotional advantages. Beginning salary $4813 
to $5540 per yr. Write to Personnel Department, 
City Hall, Dearborn, Mich. 

IF YOU HAVE A LIBRARY DEGREE and 
have had several years of experience or if you 
are a college graduate and have a desire to work 
in a public library with a bright future, please 
send for an application. The deadline for receipt 
of applications has been extended to October 
15th. Salary for Librarian III, branch librarian, 
starts at $5700; for Librarian I at $4200; for 
Library Aide at $3700. Applicants must conform 
to residence requirements. For application and 
further information as to duties and qualifications 
contact City of Livonia, Civil Service Commission, 
32912 Five Mile, Livonia, Mich., GArfield 1-2000. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN with L.S. degree for city 
of 7000 on Lake Michigan. Take over new build- 
ing in early fall. Book stock 15.000, monthly cir- 
culation 4000. Salary depending on qualifications 
and experience. Position open September 15, 
1958. Apply to John D. Callaghan, 117 Superior 
St., South Haven, Mich. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN: Professional de- 
gree required. New modern air-conditioned build- 
ing housing a growing service program. Pleasant 
suburban community of 30,000 convenient to 
metropolitan Chicago. Salary range $4800-$6000. 


Apply: Librarian, Park Forest Public Library, | 


Park Forest, Il. 


southwest 


TECHNICAL LIBRARIANS. Los Alamos Scien- 
tific Laboratory has openings for department and 
assistant department heads in cataloging and ref- 
erence work. A library degree, preferably with 
a science background, or a degree in science 
or technology with pertinent bibliographic ex- 
perience required. Excellent salary structure. 
Delightful year-round climate. 24 days annual 
vacation. Moving expenses paid. Send resume to 
Recruiting Department, Los Alamos Scientific 


Laboratory, University of California, P.O. Box 
1663, Los Alamos, N.M. 

THANKS TO UNCLE SAM the El Paso Pub- 
lic Library needs another Head for the Circule- 
tion Department. Library Science Degree and ex- 
perience required. Salary $4800. For detaik 
write to: Elizabeth Kelly, Librarian, El Paso 
Public Library, El Paso, Tex. 

OPENING FOR ASSISTANT IN CIRCULA 
TION DEPARTMENT. El Paso Public Library. 
Library Science Degree required. Salary $360(- 
$4000 depending on experience. For details writ= 
to Elizabeth Kelly, Librarian, El Paso Publie 
Library, E] Paso, Tex. 

HEAD, ADULT SERVICES. Challenging new 
position as head of San Antonio Public Library’s 
reorganized subject departmental library serving 
a population of 660,000. $42,000 supplemental 
budget approved for reorganization with five new 
subject departments. L.S. degree and appropriate 
experience. Salary $5940-$7000. Write: Bill Hol- 
man, Director, San Antonio Public Library, Sar 
Antonio, Tex. 

HEAD, BUSINESS AND SCIENCE DEPART- 
MENT. Organize and head new department ir 
progressive library system serving population oi 
660,000. Live in metropolitan San Antonio where 
living costs are reasonable. B.S. degree with ap- 
propriate experience. Salary $5469-$6400. Write: 
Bill Holman, Director, San Antonio Public Li- 
brary, San Antonio, Tex. 

THE SAN ANTONIO PUBLIC LIBRARY is 
launching a new subject departmental program. 
Librarians I and II are needed for Business and 
Science; Art and Music; Literature and Philoso- 
phy; and History and General Reference. Salary 
for M.S. in L.S. $4230-$4860; B.S. in L.S. $3870- 
$4860. Write: Bill Holman, Director, San Antonio 
Public Library, San Antonio, Tex. 


pacific northwest 
HEAD LIBRARIAN. Challenging position in li- 


brary serving large rural county through state- 
owned bookmobile, stations school collections. 
mail service, headquarters and two community 
libraries. Climate sunny. Salary dependent upon 
experience. Send inquiry to: Chairman, Library 
Board, Malheur County Library, Ontario, Ore. 

ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT in library 
serving capital city of 25,000. Should have library 
training approved college. Prefer degree, expe- 
rience. Salary open. Would assist current head 
librarian but be responsible to city library board. 
Write: Mrs. John Willard, Secy. Library Board, 
Helena, Mont. 


far west 
CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN: South Pasadena 


has attractive opening for graduate of accredited 
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library school to administer Children’s service. 
Suburban city 20,000 pop. No night work. State 
retirement. Scale $4632-$5568. May hire above 
beginning salary depending on experience. 
Apply: Public Library, South Pasadena, Calif. 

JUNIOR LIBRARIANS. College graduation 
plus Library Science degree. For general Refer- 
ence work in Public Library. Salary $4108-$5160. 
No experience required, however, credit on salary 
scale given for experience. Community of 90,000 
population, 50 miles east of Los Angeles. Bonds 
approved for new central library and three 
branch libraries. Write: Howard M. Rowe, Li- 
brarian, San Bernardino Public Library, 587 E 
Street. San Bernardino, Calif. 

SUPERVISOR OF ADULT EXTENSION in 
library serving entire county area of 8000 square 
miles with 80 branches. Library degree and 
supervisory and administrative experience re- 
quired. Opportunity for librarian with initiative 
and enthusiasm for extension and adult educa- 
tion. Headquarters in delightful new air-con- 
ditioned building, Bakersfield, California. Salary 
$478-$581 per month. Contact Kern County Per- 
sonnel Department, 3805 Chester, Bakersfield. 

SAN DIEGO CITY’S expanding library needs 
professional librarians in branch and bookmobile 
services or to manage special collections in Sci- 
ence, Rare Books. Present salary range $378 to 
$460 mo. Outstanding employee benefit program 
includes three weeks vacation, paid sick leave, 
periodic promotional opportunities, etc. Inquire 
Miss Fowler, Room 453, Civic Center, 1600 Pa- 
cific Highway, San Diego, Calif. 

JUNIOR LIBRARIANS. College graduation 
plus Library Science degree. For general Refer- 
ence work in Public Library. Salary $4108-$5160. 
No experience required, however, credit on salary 
scale given for experience. Community of 90,000 
population, 50 miles east of Los Angeles. Bonds 
approved for new central library and three branch 
libraries. Write: Howard M. Rowe, Librarian, 
San Bernardino Public Library, 587 E Street, San 
Bernardino, Calif. 


canada 


CHIEF LIBRARIAN (male) required for a law 
library in course of reorganization and expansion. 
Applicants should be graduates of an approved 
library school, with several years of experience in 
a responsible position, and preferably, hold a 
degree in law. This is a challenging opportunity 
for a person of maturity and initiative. A salary 
up to $10,000 a year is offered, depending on 
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qualifications. If the successful applicant is le- 
gally trained, the position will probably carry 
with it faculty status. Write, giving full details, 
to Professor G. V. V. Nicholls, Faculty of Law, 
Dalhousie University, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

hawaii 
DOES HAWAII APPEAL TO YOU as a place 
to live and work? Would you like to join the 
hundred or so professional librarians who have 
found a satisfying career at the Crossroads of the 
Pacific? We have openings for adult bookmobile 
librarian, fine arts assistant, senior cataloger. 
salary up to $5124. We also need a competent 
and experienced man or woman to head our Sci- 
ence and Industry Section, salary up to $5532. 
Accredited library school required, 45 or under. 
Month vacation, sick leave, retirement plus So- 
cial Security. Write enclosing photo, to Library 
of Hawaii, Honolulu 13, Hawaii. 


Salary 
Minimum Maximum 

Science & Industry 

Librarian $398 $461 
Librarian I 331 394 
Librarian II 364 427 
Librarian IIT 398 461 
Catalog Librarian I 364 427 
Catalog Librarian II 364 461 
Catalog Librarian III 398 496 
Children’s Librarian I 364 427 
Children’s Librarian I 398 461 
Children’s Librarian ITI 434 496 


Appointments to positions in these classes may 
be made at any salary interval between the mini- 
mum and maximum of the range at which quali- 
fied persons can be recruited. Recruitment is on 
a continuous basis until needs are met throughout 
the Territory of Hawaii. Contact the following 
for information and application: Mrs. Loretta 
Fukuda, Recruiting & Examining Supervisor, 
Department of Civil Service, Territory of Hawaii, 


‘825 Mililani St., Honolulu 13, Hawaii. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
COLLEGE LIBRARIANSHIP wanted by mature 


scholar with library experience and ideas. M.Ed., 
A.M. (history), no LD. B 1-W. 

MAN, 30, married. M.S.L.S., candidate for 
Ph.D. Some experience in library administration, 
reference and teaching library science. Seeking 
responsible academic library position. Available 


January. B 2-W. 
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With Three Feet Firmly Rooted 
in Space, Earth and Atmosphere 


NO FLIES ON US, no sir. When we set out to 
publish new “There’s Adventure” books for 
boys 11 to 17, we go to the ends of the earth 
... and keep right on going. 


Really became galactic gadabouts with 
publication of latest 3 books in series on 
Sept. 2. 


Started right here with Mother Earth 
and tunnels through, roads on, and bridges 
over her surface. Book’s entitled “There’s 
Adventure in Civil Engineering,” published 
over the objections of our office wit who 
maintains there’s no such thing as a civil 
engineer. Says every engineer he ever met 
was rude to him. We doubt this, but see 
why they should be. 


Sam and Randy Morrow, young heroes 
of “There’s Adventure” series, travel 20,000 
mile route of under-construction Pan- 
American Highway from Juneau, in our 
49th, to Cape Horn. Witness, with fellow- 
readers, practically every construction 
problem ever faced by man, in frozen wil- 
derness, desert, jungle, beach, mountain or 
valley. 


Youngsters will thrill to Morrows’ ad- 
ventures while learning what it takes to be 
a top-notch civil engineer physically, men- 
tally and educationally. 


> Next leg of our publishing journey car- 
ried us into the winds aloft. “There’s Ad- 
venture in Meteorology” is the name of this 
career-building story of weather science. 


Even our office wit approves. “Now, 
here’s a book with atmosphere,” quoth he. 
For that we should give him the air. 


Sam and Randy, more durable than ever, 
survive tornado in Illinois, hurricane in 
Caribbean and discover, at Miami Weather 
Bureau, that meteorologists don’t flip coins 
to forecast weather. That, instead, years 
of training and knowledge of many com- 
plicated, sensitive instruments are a few 
of the career requirements. 


> Third new book, down to earth at start, 
carried us up through the atmosphere and 
clear out of this world. 


Probably will set new highs for sales, too. 


Small wonder. Title’s “There’s Adventure 
in Rockets,” subject most avidly discussed 
by boys. Even baseball trading cards and 
girls take back seat to rockets, missiles and 
space. 


Ubiquitous Morrow boys learn about 
rockets from ground up, perform simple 
safe experiments, meet Missileers’ amateur 
rocket society. Climax of thrilling adven- 
tures come in trip to Cape Canaveral where 
Sam and Randy meet Jupiter, Thor, Atlas, 
mighty Titan. Not mythological characters 
but their rocket namesakes. 


Won’t surprise us if this book’s respon- 
sible for inspiring many boys to become 
rocket engineers of the future. 


LIKE AN ACTOR waiting for bulldog edition 
of morning paper to come out with open- 
ing night reviews, we’re champing at the 
bit to see what book reviewers say about 
“Civil Engineering,’ “Meteorology” and 
“Rockets.” 


Hope they’re half as enthusiastic as re- 
views of first 3 in series: “There’s Adven- 
ture in Chemistry,” “. . . in Electronics” 
and “. .. in Atomic Energy.” 


Reviewer in N.C. said, “Told as fiction 
each book is a gripping story of typical 
American boys who encounter adventure 
and action. In the telling, each story sug- 
gests practical experiments boys can do.” 


Decidedly practical. Enterprising St. Paul 
reviewer turned books over to his son, age 
13. Said Dad: “James strung the house with 
wires, made magnets, assembled a radio 
receiver and filled jars with combinations 
of household chemicals ... he enjoyed the 
books and learned a lot.” 


> Why are we telling you all this? To re- 
mind you that growing “There’s Adven- 
ture” series offer bookdealers even greater 
sales in Christmas gift-giving season ahead. 
To alert libraries to popularity of these 6 
career guideposts. And to urge you to write, 
phone or wire your order to us right away. 


We’re Roy Protzman, Popular Mechanics 
Press, 200 E. Ontario St., Chicago 11, IUU 
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MORE-BOOKS 
-THAN-SPACE 
_.. PROBLEM? 


‘ee Hamilton COMPO stacks 
double book capacity 
in present space 









COMPO stack’s exclusive drawer-type 


Hamilton . . . single source 


sliding shelves hold twice as many books for complete library stacks 


ae yet every book is in easy reach Hamilton offers a complete line of li- 
brary stacks, study carrells, newspaper 
Fingertip pressure slides shelves and magazine racks plus special cus- 
tom built units. Write today for free 
out for instant accessibility from front, nah a a 


brary storage problem. 


sides or open range ends. 
COMPO stack’s vertical shelf adjustments 


accommodate many -different book sizes. 








WORLD LEADER IN PROFESSIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC EQUIPMENT 
HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY © TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 
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Sometimes boat transportation is 
the only means of giving library 
service to remote borrowers. Fac- 
ing the camera is Josephine 
Pardee, librarian of the North 
Central Regional Library, W enat- 
chee, Washington, who makes 
periodic boat shipments to Ste- 
hikan on Lake Chelan. Photo- 
graphs of regional library service 
in other states are used to illus- 
trate the articles on pages 755- 
764. 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to li- 
brarians and those interested in 
the library world. Its authors’ 
opinions should be regarded as 
their own unless ALA endorse- 
ment is noted. 


Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


The ALA Bulletin is partially in- 
dexed in Education Index and 
Library Literature. A microfilm 
edition is available from Univer- 


sity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Samray Smith 
A. L. Remley 


Jean Benson 
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One original and one ad- 
ditional double faced section 


Here are some of the ways you 
can use these modular shelving 
units to gain more book space 


To Partition Corners 
As Attractive Islands 


Soe eee 


To Form Aisles 


Sa 


Basic units that 


® Provide additional book space; 

® Serve as modular units to form 
aisles, island displays, to partition 
corners, reading sections, etc. 


Any number of Gaylord shelving units—top, 
base, shelves and partitions—may be joined to 
form a range of book space and area dividers. 

Book capacity of each double-faced unit is 
about 150 books, 75 on each side. Units illustrated 
above hold about 300. 

Adjustable 34” non-warping shelves are sup- 
ported by threaded-steel shelf pins that fit accu- 
rately spaced holes on the sides. 

Made of selected maple in light and dark fin- 
ish and quarter sawed oak in light or dark finish. 


No. 3616 — Original and Additional Units 


= | PA DE ee 
TU OS T ae 
oe, MES i 
Mr ° Available in stock for prompt shipment. 
MUO for complete information and price list 





library Craylord Bros. Inc. 


supplies 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 


“the house of prompt, friendly, personal service” 
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Next month’s ALA Bulletin will as usual be the 
ALA Organization and Information Issue. Like 
last year’s December issue, it will contain no 
general articles and no departments except 
Memo to Members. 

The next regular issue, January, will be a 
special State Libraries Issue, planned both as 
a salute to a small group of libraries whose im- 
portance is increasing as each year passes and 
as a greeting to one of ALA’s new divisions. the 
American Association of State Libraries. 

The theme of the February School Libraries 
Issue will be relationships of school libraries and 
public libraries. Edited by Mary V. Gaver, it 
will include a paper read by Lowell A. Martin 
at last summer’s Rutgers University Institute on 
Leadership in Library Service for Youth: “Re- 
lations of Public and School Libraries in Serv- 
ing Youth; or, Wouldn’t It Be Nice If We Had 
Some.” 

* 


The National Defense Education Act of 1958, 
passed in the closing hours of the last session of 


Congress, authorizes a number of kinds of assit- 
ance to school libraries and librarians: for the 
purchase of materials (including audio-visual 
materials), loans and fellowships to school li- 
brarians for graduate study, and for impreve- 
ment of statistical services of state educaticnal 
agencies. The American Association of School 
Librarians is distributing a memorandum pre- 
pared by the ALA Washington Office which sam- 
marizes the kinds of assistance available under 
the Act. Write the Association at ALA headquar- 
ters for a copy of the memorandum; the Act 
itself can be obtained from members of Be 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D.C. 


* 


This year’s Conference of Eastern College Lib- 
rarians will be held November 29 and will cen- 
vene as usual in the Harkness Academic Thea-er 
of Columbia University. The morning session will 
be devoted to a panel discussion on The Treth 
about Cooperation among Libraries: the after- 
noon session will be concerned with Books in 
Support of an Academic Program. A disti- 
guished list of panelists has been assembled. For 
full information write Henry Birnbaum at tre 
Brooklyn College Library, Brooklyn 10. 





McClurg's Graded Guide to 


Elementary Books in 


PUBLISHERS’ LIBRARY EDITIONS 


Better bindings mean longer life for your books! This 24- 


page catalog lists titles for the child from pre-school age 


through the elementary grades. . . 


and all books are spe- 


cially bound in cloth, side sewn and reinforced for longer 


life! 


Write to Dept. A for your Free Catalog today. 


A.C. McCLURG & Co. Vhohsale Gookicllou 


333 EAST ONTARIO STREET, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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Invisible repairs! 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 






Repair office records, splice in 
revisions or add attachments the 
neat, modern way. “ScoTcH”’ 810 
Magic Mending Tape does lasting 


BRAND 


A repair jobs in just seconds. This 

810 Magic magic tape never cracks, clouds or 
Mending Tape bleeds adhesive — it’s completely 
transparent! And you can write on 

Completely disappears it with your pen, pencil or type- 
on contact with paper! writer. Order several rolls from your 


supplier today! 


**SCOTCH’* AND THE PLAID DESIGN ARE REGISTEREO TRADEMARKS FOR THE PRESSURE-SENSITIVE ADHESIVE TAPES OF 3M CO., ST. PAUL 6, MINN. EXPORT, 
99 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 16. CANADA: LONDON, ONTARIO. 


| Ke 
Minnesota JYfinine ano [Yfanuracturine CORANTE 

+++ WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW N 
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A nationwide examination, to be given through- 
out the country at locations convenient to can- 
didates, is being offered by the New York State 
Department of Civil Service to establish an eligi- 
ble list for positions in New York State’s public 
libraries. A variety of positions in towns and 
cities from 15,000 to 1,000,000 are open. Salaries 
are not uniform. For application forms and fur- 
ther information on the examination, which will 
be held November 22, address the Department at 
The State Campus, Albany, N.Y. 


* 


The Rutgers University Graduate School of Li- 
brary Service has been awarded $25,000 by the 
U. S. Office of Education to conduct a pilot study 
of the effectiveness of central library service in 
elementary schools. 

Mary V. Gaver, associate professor in the 
school and past-president of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Librarians, will be research 
director of the 18-month project. The project 
is part of the U. S. Office of Education’s Co- 
operative Research Program and is the first in 
the library service field to draw this support. 

Several matched elementary schools, with and 
without school libraries, will be studied. Analy- 
sis will be made of the reading of the children, 
their ability to use library resources, the utiliza- 
tion of such resources, and the instructional 
methods adopted by teachers with and without 
access to central school libraries. 


* 


Barbara Emerson, formerly with CBS-TV Public 
Affairs Division, has joined the staff of the Na- 
tional Book Committee, where she will direct 
public relations activities for National Library 
Week, 1959. Miss Emerson has served in the 
book publishing field with Henry Holt and 
Company, Thomas Y. Crowell Company, and 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


* 


“Telereference” is a term coined to denote an 
installation providing for consultation of a card 
catalog from a remote location. The Engineering 
Research Institute of the University of Michigan 
has completed for the Council on Library Re- 
sources a feasibility study on the application of 
telereference to a library system involving cen- 
tral and divisional catalogs. Final Report 
2733-1-F, available free from the Council at 
1025 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C., concludes that such a system is not eco- 
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DEMCO 
SELF-ADHERING 
CLOTH TAPE FOR 
FAST, EFFECTIVE 
BOOK REPAIR 


Libraries find Fastape is a “safe” cloth 
tape to buy... for it never gets sticky in hot, 
muggy Summer weather either on the roll, 
when stored away, or on the book! You can 
safely buy the economical 15 and 30 yard 
rolls... use them anytime, even months later! 

Fastape is unequalled in adhesive 
Strength, and really holds fast to the book 
being repaired. Repaired books won’t stick 
together on the shelf. Fastape comes in 12 
beautiful new Colors in 5 widths. Buy the 
best... buy Demco Fastape! 

Send for circular telling ‘how to reback 
a book in 3 minutes with Demco Fastape”’! 


Devo 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
2120 Fordem Ave., Madison, Wis. 
89 Wallace St., New Haven, Conn. 
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MIDWINTER MEETING POLICY 


Council, July 14, 1958, in San Francisco ap- 
proved the recommendations of its Committee on 
Membership Participation at Midwinter Meet- 
ings by the following action: 


VOTED, That the ALA be responsible 
for scheduling at Midwinter only meet- 
ings and meeting places for Council, 
boards and committees, and that there 
be no program, general business, or 
membership meetings of the divisions, 
sections, or round tables. 


By this action Council has decreed that the 
Midwinter Meeting is to be a working meeting 
of Council and of committees and boards of ofh- 
cial ALA units. Such committees and boards in- 
clude those of the ALA as a whole, and those of 
divisions, sections, round tables, chapters, and 
affiliated national associations, which hold of- 
ficial affiliation as provided for in the ALA 
structure by formal action. 

In carrying out its responsibilities the Head- 
quarters Staff interprets the intent of this policy 
in respect to Council, boards, and committees to 


nomically feasible with equipment now available. 
The report also brings out a number of sta- 
tistically interesting characteristics of the use of 
divisional libraries and provides useful data on 
the cost of maintaining divisional catalogs. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Members of the ALA staff have participated in 
two library surveys published during 1958. The 
Chattanooga Public Library: A Survey, by 
Ernest I. Miller and John T. Eastlick, assisted 
bv Eleanor A. Ferguson, executive secretary of 
the Public Library Association, is available from 
the ALA Publishing Department at $1.50. The 
Alma College Library: A Survey, by Richard B. 
Harwell, executive secretary of the Association 
of College and Research Libraries, and Robert 
L. Talmadge, is available from ACRL at $2.00. 
Surveys of the Tulsa Public Library and of 
the Great Falls, Montana, Public Library by 
Frederick Wezeman of the University of Min- 
nesota Library School have also been received 
recently. Both were published by the libraries 
surveyed, and all four surveys mentioned here 
ere mimeographed or multilithed and paper 


bound. 
* 


“The Future of Study-Discussion Programs,” a 
22-page pamphlet, has been published by the 
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mean that the meetings are to be for the transac- 
tion of the business of such groups required by 
their functions and in accordance with the demo- 
cratic intent of the policy, namely, to reserve to 
the Annual Conference action taken by the mem- 
bership. A further interpretation is that the 
policy, except for meetings of Council, indicates 
closed meetings of these groups. Nothing in this 
policy statement, however, denies the right of 
boards and committees to invite participants to 
their meetings so long as the prohibitions against 
programs and membership action at Midwinter 
are not violated. 

The interpretation is clear that there shall be 
no program, general business, or membership 
meetings of the divisions, sections, or round ta- 
bles. 

The headquarters staff will be meticulous in 
carrying out the directive of Council in accord- 
ance with these interpretations, seeking to main- 
tain the principles underlying the policy state- 
ment but avoiding interpretations which would 
make it difficult for boards and committees to 
carry out their Midwinter responsibilities. 


Great Books Foundation, the American Founda- 
tion for Political Education, and the Fund for 
Adult Education. This statement has been is- 
sued by the three organizations “to announce 
and explain certain decisions affecting their 
future operations, decisions important and in- 
teresting to all individuals and institutions con- 
cerned with liberal education for adults.” This 
is no overstatement of the importance and in- 
terest of the pamphlet; all librarians concerned 
with adult education will want to see it. 

Among other things, it tells how libraries can 
make use of the package discussion programs 
produced by the Fund for Adult Education. 
Copies of the pamphlet are available from any 
of the three organizations. 


* 


“50 Films That Make a Difference,” an an- 
notated list, is available from the Bureau of 
Audio-Visual Instruction of the University of 
Wisconsin Extension Division, Madison. The 
list is subtitled: “A series of films for adult dis- 
cussion groups which will stimulate interest and 
provide facts and ideas on important social and 
personal problems.” The following information 
is included on each film: subject, type, synop- 
sis, uses, and discussion agenda. This is a useful 
and well-selected list. 
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Announcing 


an exciting event in the world of books 


THE GOLDEN LIBRARY 


OF KNOWLEDGE 
in sturdy GOLDEN CRAFT Library Binding 


iS 





R. HERBERT S. ZIM, 

editor of the popular Gold- 
en Nature Guides, is supervis- 
ing this informative new series 
geared for Intermediate grades 
and Junior High School. History 
and science are dramatically pre- 
sented in a language the reader 
can grasp, complete with illus- 
trations in full color. The Gold- 
en Library of Knowledge is ex- 
cellent curriculum resource ma- 
terial, planned to be used as 
supplementary texts. Instead of 
the conventional textbook for- 
mat, this series presents formal 
subject-matter in an attractive, 
easy-to-read and easy-to-under- 
stand fashion. The low cost of 
these books is only $1.29 each, 
making it possible to purchase 
them in quantity for unit study. 
The titles now ready are: 
Famous American Ships. From 
Columbus’ day to the Mayflower, 


8 to clippers, windjammers, whalers 


and steamers — a kaleidoscopic pre- 
sentation of stunning color paint- 
ings and material from American 


Heritage. Grades 6-up 


The Sea. The wonders of the sea 
— from its origin to revelations un- 
covered by modern research. Mag- 
nificent photographs and paintings 
and exciting text adapted from 
Life’s “The World We Live In” 
series. Grades 5-up. 


Prehistoric Animals. How and why 
certain animals disappeared and 
how scientific detectives have traced 
their disappearance. With full-color 
illustrations, adapted from Life's 
“The World We Live In” series. 
Grades 4-up. 


Walt Disney’s Wildlife of the 
West. A pictorial history of the 
four-footed denizens of the Ameri- 
can West — grizzly bears, mountain 
lions, buffalo, elk —in sweeping 
color, from Walt Disney’s True 
Life Adventure films. Grades 7-up. 


Indians and the Old West. All the 
excitement of the thrilling period 
when the Indians and the White 
Man were at war is in this volume 
—an adaptation from American 
Heritage. Grades 5-up. 


Walt Disney’s White Wilderness. 
A passport to the polar regions — 
home of polar bears, killer whales, 
seals and walruses. From a new 
Disney ‘True Life Adventure film. 
Grades 4-up. 


Birds of the World. A basic book 
for bird lovers — the most colorful 
birds in the world, in all their col- 
orful majesty — penguins, swans, 
pheasants, eagles, hummingbirds, 
herons, ducks and songbirds. Grades 
6-up. 

Butterflies and Moths. Nature’s 
most colorful insects, photographed 
or painted in their natural sur- 
roundings around the world. Tells 
of their life cycles, identifies com- 
mon species. Grades 4-up. 


SIMON AND SCHUSTER 
Educational Division, 136 West 52nd Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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The products pictured you'll 
recognize immediately as 
long standing library favorites. 
Bro-Dart also offers a full line of standard 
library supplies, covering every 


conceivable library need! 
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Cold-Gold 
Book Marking Kit 


Shelf Supports . . . in Color 


2 

@ Princeton Files .. . in Color 
@ Universal Periodical Covers . . . for circulation — 
& 


Pamphile Binders and Boxes 


@ Printed Forms—Book Cards, Pockets and Catalog Cards . 
A complete line—standard or custom printed 


THE COMPLETE LINE . . Library Supplies . . . Furniture and. ant 
_ Equipment. High quality —Low Price-« Conscientious Service . 

This combination assures you the very best 

when you buy Protar. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 
= Gro Dant INDUSTRIES 


90 E. Alpine Street, Newark 5, New Jersey + 1888 So. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
IN CANADA: BRO-DART INDUSTRIES (CANADA) LIMITED 909 Pape Ave., Toronto 6, Ontario, Canada 
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The Circle of Benefaction 


I was glad to see David Mearns make the points 
he did in reply to Karl Shapiro. A library’s 
request to an author for his manuscript is a 
kind of accolade, a recognition from the library 
that it believes his work is of enduring signifi- 
cance. And secondly, the author may decline the 
request, of course. 

Nevertheless, my sympathy is with Mr. 
Shapiro. Although I personally question the 
value of a pristine, typed manuscript submitted 
to a publisher (as against an earlier, holograph, 
corrected draft), I think any author or cartoon- 
ist is foolish to give away his manuscripts—or 
correspondence. He is even more foolish not to 
preserve them carefully. The circle of benefac- 
tion is complete when the author sells to a col- 
lector (earning money), and the collector pre- 
sents to a library (earning income tax deduc- 
tion), and the library preserves for posterity 
(earning prestige and gratitude). 


Howard H. PecKmam, director 
William L. Clements Library 
University of Michigan 


Ann Arbor 
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PLASTI- KLEER® 
SUPHER -Adjustable 





Protect the Jacket AND THE BOOK! 


Only Bro-Dart offers .. 


o MEASURING = 
with AS AY er 


. PAPER BACKING to cushion 


The Value of Manuscripts 


I wish to join in protesting Mr. Shapiro’s iM- 
advised letter (September ALA Bulletin). 

The first unfortunate generalization in Mr. 
Shapiro’s letter is his statement that “The B- 
braries of this country are engaged in a com- 
petition to build up manuscript collections of 
contemporary authors without having to pay tor 
them.” It is true that some libraries strive to 
build their manuscript collections, and even com- 
pete with other research centers following a 
similar practice. It is not fair, however, to as- 
sume that all, or even a majority, of Americaa 
libraries have the time, space, or staff to pursue 
such a policy. 

A second generalization, in the second pare 
graph, is even more fallacious—unless I am mis- 
interpreting the meaning of the word “richest”: 
“American libraries are among the richest insti- 
tutions in the country.” If one is speaking of 
cultural treasures, perhaps such a statement 
could be true; certainly it is far from the truth 
if one is thinking in terms of book funds ane 
endowments. Again, there are some libraries 


with the financial means to purchase manuscript 
for their 


materials readers and scholars. bat 


“See. 


` 





binding, speed jacketing, add 50% more circulations 
to book's life... . REINFORCED EDGE to protect top and 
bottom edges of hook, prevent damage to spine. Edge 
is beneath Mylar Film to prevent picking and for easy 
shelving. 

Amazingly tough MYLAR* Film adds many circu- 
lations to life of book jacket cover. 







adjust to fit any book 
Two pieces telescope 
to fit exactly. Seals | 
permanently with a 


- touch of the ogwr. — : 
Bro Dart INDUSTRIES = 


90 EAST ALPINE STREET, NEWARK 5, N.J. @ 189 SO. SEPULVEDA BLVD, Los ANGELES 5, CALIF 
THE COMPLETE LINE OF LIBRARY SUPPLIES AND FURNITURE ces | 


*Reg'd trade mark, 
E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co. 







BORZOI BOOKS FOR YOU SO Rear Ler 


WHAT IS THE WORLD? 


by Betty Miles. Illustrated in three colors throughout by Remy Charlip. Here, in ques- 
tions, answers, and pictures, is the wonderful world of the very young. Ages 3-5 $3.00° 


PETUNIA, BEWARE! THE WONDERFUL TUMBLE 
by Roger Duvoisin OF TIMOTHY SMITH 


Illustrated by the author by Doris Faber 
Ages 4-8 $2.95° Illustrated by 
Leonard Shortall 
Ages 7-10 $2.50 



























THE SILVER 
BUTTON 


by Helen D. Olds 

Illustrated by 
Harold Berson 
es 4-7 $2.50° 


SKIPPING 
ISLAND 


by Emma L. Brock 
Illustrated by the author 


, wes ) 
Ages 5-8 $2.95° “ iaf ay V oe Ag 
y - ' v ï ` 


BORROWED 
TREASURE YOUTH 
by Anne Colver AB ROAD 
Illustrated by by Joachim Joesten- 
Bernard Krigstein Ages 12 up 
Ages 7-10 $3.00 
2.50 










THE LOYAL FREDDY AND 
GRENVILLES THE DRAGON 






by Hendry Peart by Walter Brooks 
Illustrated by Richard Powers Illustrated by Kurt Wiese 
Ages 10-14 $3.00 Ages 8-12 $3.00 


THE NUTCRACKER 


Adapted and illustrated in four colors by Warren Chappell. A very special retelling 
of the Christmas classic, in a beautiful volume that captures all the charm of the story 
Tschaikovsky set to music—a book to cherish. ‘All ages $2.95* 


Send for free catalog. All books clothbound—° Indicates special reinforced binding. 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher. 501 Madison Avenue, New York 22 


Prices are subject to change without notice, 


the vast majority of libraries (even academic 
libraries, unfortunately) do not have large book 
funds, let alone endowments. The budgets of 
many another American institution would make 
all but the most munificent libraries look poor 
by comparison. 

That “the writer obviously deserves whatever 
remuneration he can get...” may be challenged 
from some quarters, but librarians will not be- 
grudge him the hard cash. I feel certain, how- 
ever, that many writers prefer to see their works 
in libraries (for the several reasons given by 
Dr. Mearns), whatever the arrangements, than 
to have them lost to posterity. 

One further word, which authors in general 
might like to ponder: the acquisition, care, and 
servicing of any literary property (as Dr. 
Mearns indicates in his reply to Mr. Shapiro) 
brings headaches and persistent expenditures to 
the institution fortunate enough to acquire them. 
Since we are, as Mr. Shapiro suggests, a “serv- 
ice” organization, most libraries feel that their 
efforts in this direction are worth while when- 
ever they are so fortunate as to receive literary 
property of prominent authors. 

H. Var DEALE, director of libraries 
Beloit College 
Beloit, Wisconsin 


NEW EDITION 


From an Award Winner 


I am very pleased that you found my speech 
worth while publishing in the ALA Bulletin. 
The San Francisco convention, and the aware, 
of course, was one of the most rewarding exper- 
ences of my writing career. Everyone there was 
most gracious and kind to me and I will -e 
member it with great warmth of feeling. 

I have always been a good user of librarses 
and so, in good conscience, I can feel more at 
home than ever in my local libraries, which will 
serve as a reminder of my fine experience wita 
the American Library Association. 

I am only sorry that my short stay in Saa 
Francisco did not permit more than a moment 
talking to the many interesting people at the 
convention. 

LEN GIOVANNITTI 
Jamaica, New York 


Transaction Charging and Inventory 


In his article on the Portland Library amd 
transaction charging (September ALA Bulleten. 
page 635) Bernard Van Horne says, “Meanwhi-e. 
we plan for inventory this summer as the next 
major step in providing accurate informatien 
for our readers.” Since when has anyone advo 


YEARBOOK 


INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


1958-59 


Includes such information as headquarters addresses—summary of aims 
—structure—stafl—languages used—officers’ names and nationalities— 


publications—etc. 


7th Edition 


In English Clothbound $14.00 


STECHERT-HAFNER, Inc. 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 


The World’s Leading International Booksellers 
31 East 10th STREET, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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cated that the use of transaction cards obviates 
ar. annual inventory? Certainly, none of the 
printed material on charging systems (e.g. 
Helen Geer’s book) says that inventorying may 
be dispensed with, once a transaction card sys- 
tem has been put into use. 

FLoyp Norton FRYDEN 

Chicago 


I hope it won’t come as too much of a shock to 
Mr. Fryden to hear that the annual inventory is 
all but unknown in libraries. Inventory, except in 
the smallest libraries, is a matter of soul search- 
irg, financial calculation, a year of preparation, 
and finally a year for working on snags and 
clearing records. 

Inventory has been given up as impractical 
ir some of the largest libraries; in others, an 
icterval of five to ten years between general 
inventory is a hoped-for goal seldom realized. 

In any case, the reference to inventory was 
no more than an added comment on our efforts 
to supply accurate information to our readers. 
Baltimore’s experience (“Pratt takes Inventory,” 
Journal of Cataloging and Classification, July 
1955) proved that though inventory is more difh- 
calt with transaction card charging, it can be 
done and done well when carefully planned. 

We in Portland do not advocate anything in 
the way of charge systems. We looked at our ex- 
perience of eight years of transaction card charg- 
ing and did not like its effect on the service. 
Other libraries have reached other conclusions. 

BERNARD VAN Horne, librarian 
Library Association of Portland 
Portland, Oregon 


Cataloging-in-Source 


It seems to me that great rejoicing is in order 
end heartfelt expressions of gratitude to the 
Council on Library Resources for the “Catalog- 
ing-in-Source” project. 

As you point out, “The plan offers the promise 
of substantial savings in library cataloging 
costs,” but equally exciting is its promise of the 
elimination of many dreary and too often frus- 
trating hours of hunting. 

One factor puzzles me. Since the purpose of 
this plan is to save cataloging costs, why was it 
not decided to print the cataloging information 
on a perforated slip, thus eliminating another 
cost, that of copying? Is it that the cost of in- 
serting this three-by-five inch slip would be pro- 
hibitive for the publisher? 

ALICE LICHTENSTEIN, serials assistant 
Johns Hopkins University Library 
Baltimore 
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Miss Lichtenstein’s suggestion was advanced in 
print at least as early as September 1876 in the 
Library Journal and somewhat earlier than that 
in the Publishers’ Weekly. In 1877 at its second 
annual conference the ALA appointed a com- 
mittee consisting of Justin Winsor, R. R. Bowker, 
and Melvil Dewey to explore the idea. The com- 
mittee reported in 1878 and again in 1879. In the 
latter year Mr. Bowker reported for the com- 
mittee: “The first plan of the Committee .. . 
contemplated printing the titles of books on 
separate cards ready to slip into card catalogue 
drawers. This proved impracticable . . . partly 
because in handling so many individual slips 
the minute items of cost for each one would 
sum up to a total cost which could not be 
covered.” The committee then worked out a sec- 
ond plan under which cataloging slips were 
mailed as supplements of Library Journal. 

This seems to have been the end of the idea. 
At least it is not mentioned again in the Library 
Journal’s index for the next twenty years. After 
the launching by the Library of Congress of its 
printed catalog card service in 1901, the expedi- 
ent was tried at different times of having pub- 
lishers or booksellers insert LC catalog cards in 
books sent to libraries. The same practical con- 
siderations militated against this second experi- 
ment, plus the fact that cards could not be pre- 
pared by the Library of Congress until after the 
book had been published and received in the Li- 
brary. You are familiar with the long-continued, 
and only partly successful, attempts on the part 
of the Library to secure from publishers pre- 
publication deposit of their titles in the Library 
of Congress. 

It might be added that a catalog entry on 
a slip of paper, rather than on card stock, 
would not be suitable for filing in the public 
catalogs of libraries and copying would still 
be necessary. | 

Lewis C. Corrin, acting director 
Processing Department 

The Library of Congress 
Washington, D.C. 


The cost of inserting a perforated three-by-five 
slip in each copy of a book might not be prohibi- 
tive, but it would be enough to prevent some 
publishers from cooperating in the plan. An ex- 
tra operation of this kind is an expense and a 
headache to the publisher’s production depart- 
ment and to the binder. The fact that the cata- 
loging-in-source plan now being tested allows 
cataloging information to be printed in the book 
itself probably accounts for its acceptability to 
many publishers.—Eb. 
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BIBLE WOMEN COME ALIVE 


Hazel M. Nelson. 40 dramatic mono- 
logues in which women of the Bible 
come to life again in a new and com- 
pelling way. Brief, timely, and realistic, 
these -monologues provide different 
and interesting program material for 
women’s groups—both church and 
civic. $2 


October 6... 
PROOFS OF HIS PRESENCE 


Grace Noll Crowell $1.50 
POWER IN PREACHING 

W. E. Sangster $2.25 
THE TRANSFORMATION 

OF THE TWELVE 

Gaston Foote $2 


DEVOTIONAL PROGRAMS 
FOR THE CHANGING SEASONS 
Ruth C. Ikerman $2 


PRE-SCHOOL PARTY PARADE 


Bernice Hogan 


Cloth, $2.25; 
Paper, $1.35 





THE CHRISTIAN TEACHER 
Perry LeFevre $2.75 


A PRAYER COMPANION 
ratel Li WIbOD. resisae ae dca on 


NEW PRAYERS FOR 
A WOMAN’S DAY 


Josephine Robertson $1 


September 22... 


Edited by Charles L. Wallis. 


NOTABLE SERMONS FROM PROTESTANT PULIPTS 


Sermons by 24 distinguished Protestant preachers. $2.95 


EXISTENCE UNDER GOD 


Albert Edward Day. A Methodist min- 
ister particularly well known for his 
leadership in the area of the spiritual 
life writes here of a mysticism that is 
both intellectually respectable and de- 
cisively Christian. His book will appeal 
to every one interested in prayer. $2 


September 8... 
SUCCESS IN MARRIAGE 


David R. Mace $2.95 
| BELIEVE IN GOD 

Costen J. Harrell $1.25 
| BELIEVE IN THE BIBLE 

Joseph R. Sizoo $1.25 


| BELIEVE IN THE HOLY SPIRIT 
Ernest F. Scott $1.25 


CHRIST IN THE 
NEW TESTAMENT 


Gharles M. Laymon 


SEEKING AND 
FINDING GOD 


Roy Pearson $2 


GROW IN GRACE 
Adrian and Grace Paradis $2 


WORSHIP SERVICES 
FOR JUNIOR HIGHS 
Alice A. Bays $3 


AN ANALYTICAL 
PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 
Willem F. Zuurdeeg 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
LESSON ANNUAL 1959 
Edited by Charles M. Laymon; Lesson 
Analysis by Roy L. Smith $2.95 


$3.50 


$4.75 






NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 


in Canada: G. R. Welch Company, Ltd., Toronto 
in Australasia: Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne 
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Where students meet famous scientists 


From the pens of famous scientists, on 
the pages of Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
high school students find science in- 
formation that has a real and fascinat- 
ing quality. Einstein, Urey, Compton, 
Fleming, Huxley and Malinowski are 
just a few who help to explain their 
own theories and discoveries. And in 
writing for Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
they talk to average high school stu- 
dents, not down to them. 

The current edition of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica brings students both the 
background and the “news” of modern 
science. There are articles on atomic 
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energy, atomic submarines, rockets, 
missiles and satellites. Every article is 
written by a contributor who is a rec- 
ognized authority in his field. Often he 
is a pioneer researcher who is more 
aware than anyone else of the latest 
advances in his specialty. Much of the 
annual revision of 3 to 4 million words 
is made to keep up with the rapid 
progress of modern science. 


For information prepared especially for 
teachers and librarians, send a postcard 
to John R. Rowe, Educational Director, 
Room 166 MC, address below. 


ENCYCLOPÆDIA BRITANNICA 


425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE » 


CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


EDITORIAL 





“One of the most frequent criticisms of library 
periodicals concerns their lack of opinion. 
Few contain editorials. Few seem to stand for 
anything in particular. We must grant that 
this is certainly not universally true and that 
publishing opinion is not the purpose of some 
library periodicals. It would seem, however, 
that in many instances their columns could 
encourage librarians to raise their standards 
(in more senses than one) and at the very 
least could stimulate thinking in this difficult 
area.” 

So writes Mildred Stibitz, editor of the ALA 
Library Periodicals Round Table newsletter, 
in the current issue of that periodical. Her 
point is so tellingly made that it would have 
been quoted here even without editorial com- 
ment. However, it provides a welcome peg on 
which to hang a few remarks about the place 
of opinion in journalism, and in particular 
about the expression of controversial opinion 
in the ALA Bulletin. 

“The ALA Bulletin is not a journal of opin- 
ion.” How often that is said, and how com- 
pletely untrue it is! Webster says that opinion 
is “belief stronger than impression, less strong 
than positive knowledge.” How many of the 
articles in this issue of the Bulletin, or any 
issue of any library periodical, are based on 
positive knowledge? Very few. Well informed 
authors we must have, but there isn’t enough 
positive knowledge to go around. 

Vigorously expressed opinion is the life 
blood of journalism. Mrs. Zimmerman, Mrs. 
Currier, Mr. Dalton, Mr. Martin, Mr. Smith— 
all have beliefs, They have stated their beliefs 
as strongly and persuasively as they can, and 
these statements are the substance of the 
November ALA Bulletin. Even Miss Fer- 
guson’s article on state library legislation of 
1958 is basically an interpretation and evalua- 
tion. Nor do the authors always agree—the 
careful reader will find some interesting differ- 
ences of opinion between Mrs. Zimmerman 


and Mr. Martin. This is all to the good. 

Again, it is often said that the Bulletin, as 
an official journal, cannot publish controver- 
sial material, Equally untrue. In the last year 
the Bulletin has published articles and corre- 
spondence on such controversial subjects as 
public library bookmobile service to schools, 
shelving books by size rather than by subject, 
library use of paperbound books, the problems 
of Unesco (rather than its accomplishments) , 
transaction charging (by a librarian who has 
returned to hand charging), solicitation of 
manuscripts without the offer of payment, and 
ALA reorganization and the location of its 
headquarters. School and Public Library Co- 
operation is the theme of the forthcoming 
February 1959 school libraries issue. 

What the ALA Bulletin does not publish is 
non-constructive or poorly informed criticism. 
A good example is an anonymous article re- 
ceived a short time ago from a former librar- 
ian who now, as a user of libraries, finds much 
to criticize in the way librarians work with 
the public. The author was well informed, the 
article was well organized and well written, and 
the subject is important. Unfortunately the 
tone was so carping that the manuscript had 
to be rejected. We must be able to accept an 
author’s purpose as constructive and helpful 
before we can profit by the criticism he offers. 

The prevailing tone of an official journal 
is rather formal, and its readers are apt to 
discount ‘any effort to break down the barrier 
of formality. Recently the ALA Bulletin was 
chided in an article in the Stechert-Hafner 
Book News for having discontinued one of its 
features, “Overdue Finds.” Yet not one person 
who receives the Bulletin, not even the author 
of this article, made any comment whatever 
when it was announced that this was to be 
done. Bulletin authors express their opinions 
freely; if its readers could know how welcome 
their expressions of opinion are, perhaps they 
would do the same. 
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memo 
to 


members 





THe NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION Act of 1958 OFFERS THE POSSIBILITY OF AID TO SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES AND SCHOOL LIBRARIANS THROUGH ITS PROVISIONS CONCERNING MATERIALS AND 
LOANSe ADMINISTRATION OF THE ACT WILL BE BASED ON STATE PLANS. IT 1S, THEREFORE, 
ESSENTIAL IF SCHOOL LIBRARIES ARE TO BENEFIT THAT THEY BE INCLUDED IN THE STATE 
PLANS. SEE YOUR STATE SCHOOL LIBRARY SUPERVISOR, YOUR STATE LIBRARY AGENCY, OR 
WRITE ALA's WASHINGTON OFFICE FOR PARTICULARS. 


THE LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY FEASIBILITY STUDY, UNDER WAY SINCE LAST MARCH, HAS BEEN COM~ 
PLETED BY DIRECTOR JOHN He OTTEMILLERe. THE STUDY WAS UNDERTAKEN TO LEARN IF A PRO 
GRAM OF RESEARCH, TESTING, AND THE ESTABLISHMENT OF STANDARDS WAS NEEDED AND 
PRACTICABLE, THE INTEREST OF LIBRARIANS IN SUCH A PROGRAM, AND THE MEANS OF CONTINU 
ING FINANCIAL SUPPORT. FINANCED BY A GRANT FROM THE COUNCIL ON LIBRARY RESOURCES, 


INGe, THE STUDY WILL BE EXAMINED on Octoser 26 AND 27 BY THE Boarp oF Directors oF 


THe LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION Division of ALA. 


THE Apvisory COMMITTEE TO THE LisRARY Services BRANCH oF THE U., Se OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION MET IN WASHINGTON ON SEPTEMBER 29~30 AT THE INVITATION OF COMMISSIONER 
DERTHICK. THE COMMITTEE HEARD REPORTS ON THE PROGRESS OF THE LIBRARY SERVICES 
BRANCH AND SUBMITTED A REPORT, WITH RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE GOMMISSIONERe THE 
COMMITTEE WAS IMPRESSED WITH THE ACCOMPLISHMENTS ATTAINED 8Y THE BRANCH, BOTH IN 
ITS ADMINISTRATION OF THE LIBRARY SERVICES AGT AND IN ITS BASIC PROGRAMS. FOLLOW 
ING THE MEETING, A GROUP COMPOSED OF PRESIDENT GREENAWAY, Mr. McDonoucH, Miss 
KRETTEK AND THE ExecuTive DIRECTOR HAD THE OPPORTUNITY TO MEET WITH UNDER SECRETARY 
BERTHA ATKINS FOR A DISCUSSION OF LIBRARIES AND THE DEPARTMENT'S PROGRAMS 


THE Execurive Boaro of ALA witt HoLto ITs 1958 FALL MEETING IN PHILADELPHIA ON 
NOVEMBER 15-16, IMPORTANT AMONG THE ITEMS ON THE BOARD'S DOCKET WILL BE THE 
HEADQUARTERS BUILDING PROGRAM, THE COUNCIL AGENDA FOR THE 1959 MIDWINTER MEETING, 
AND THE PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT'S PROGRAM FOR 1958-59. VARIOUS OTHER MEETINGS 

WELL TAKE PLACE AROUND THE BOARD'S MEETING, INCLUDING THOSE OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS COMMITTEE AND GROUPS FROM THE AMERICAN Book PUBLISHERS COUNCIL AND THE 
AMERICAN TEXTBOOK PUBLISHERS INSTITUTE MEETING WITH COMMITTEES FROM ALA. 


THE PERILS OF PAULINE ARE TRIFLING WHEN COMPARED TO THE PERILS OF SLOGANS. THE 
STEERING COMMITTEE FOR NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK HAS BEEN WRESTLING WITH A CHOICE OF 
SLOGANS FOR NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK IN 1959. "Wake Up ano Read!" HAD ITS DETRACTORS 
DURING 1958, PARTICULARLY AMONG LIBRARIANS. No DISCERNIBLE OUTCRY HAS BEEN RAISED 
BY THE PUBLIC AT WHICH IT AIMED; IT DID, IN FACT, CAPTURE THE ATTENTION AND 
IMAGINATION OF THE PUBLIC» THERE ARE MANY VALUES IN KEEPING THE SLOGAN THAT HAS 
TRAVELED WIDELY BUT HAS MUCH MILEAGE LEFT; WHATEVER ITS SHORTCOMINGS, A NEW AND 
UNTRIED SLOGAN MIGHT = WHO KNOWS? = DEVELOP MUCH GREATER PITFALLS. AS FOR ITS 
NVADMONITORY' TONE = THE PEOPLE OF THE COUNTRY SEEM MORE THAN READY TO ACCEPT THE 
ADMONITION (CIF, INDEED, THERE BE ONE) AND TURN TO THE VALUES OF READINGe AS A 
DEEP BELIEVER IN THE GOOD THAT HAS COME AND WILL GONTINUE TO COME FROM THE EFFORTS 
THAT RESULT IN NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK, | FEEL THAT THE STEERING COMMITTEE'S DECISION 
TO RETAIN THE 1958 SLOGAN CAN BE HAPPILY ACCEPTED. 


ALA GROUP INSURANCE PLAN. WE ARE HAPPY TO ANNOUNCE THAT AN EXCEPTION HAS BEEN 
MADE IN THE SENIOR ALA HoOSPITAL=SuRGICAL PLAN FOR THE PERIOD ENDING DECEMBER 31, 
1958. DURING THIS TIME, ANY ALA PERSONAL MEMBER BETWEEN AGES 60 AND 70, WHO RE= 
SIDES IN OR CLAIMS RESIDENCE IN THE UNITED STATES, ITS TERRITORIES AND POSSESSIONS, 
CANADA OR MEXICO, MAY APPLY FOR THIS PLAN FOR HIMSELF, OR HIMSELF AND HIS SPOUSE, 
WHETHER OR NOT THE MEMBER IS RETIRED OR IS COVERED BY THE INCOME PROTECTION PLAN. 
THE Senior ALA HOSPITAL=SURGICAL PLAN PROVIDES $10 PER DAY FOR HOSPITAL CONFINE 
MENT, PAYABLE UP TO 31 DAYS, PLUS PAYMENT FOR THE SURGICAL OPERATIONS ACCORDING 

TO THE SCHEDULE. ALL APPLICANTS ARE ACCEPTED, REGAROLESS OF MEDIGAL HISTORY OR 


PHYSICAL-CONDITIONs THE ANNUAL PREMIUM IS $75 FOR THE MEMBER OR $150 FOR THE 
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MEMBER AND SPOUSE.» THIS LIBERALIZATION OF ELIGIBILITY TO THE PLAN DURING THE 
REMAINDER OF THIS YEAR, | FEEL SURE, WILL BE OF GREAT INTEREST TO MANY ALA PER- 
SONAL MEMBERSe AFTER DECEMBER 31, ONLY THOSE ALA PERSONAL MEMBERS WHO HAVE RE= 
TERED OR HAVE REACHED AGE 7O WILL BE ELIGIBLE FOR COVERAGEs’ INQUIRIES SHOULD BE 
ADDRESSED TO ALA Group INSURANCE PLAN, AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 20 E. Huron 
STREET, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOUSe 


THE MAILING OF DUES NOTICES FOR 1959 WILL BE STAGGERED IN ORDER TO FACILITATE 


THE PROCESSING OF DUES AND THE PROMPT MAILING OF THE MEMBER'S CARDe MAILINGS TO 
INSTITUTIONAL ANO FOREIGN MEMBERS WILL GO OUT FIRSTe SINCE THE RECORDS OF PER= 
SONAL MEMBERS ARE MAINTAINED IN ALPHABETICAL .ORDER AND THE WORK DIVIDED AMONG A 
STAFF OF THREE, THE FOLLOWING SCHEDULE OF MAILINGS HAS BEEN ESTABLISHED: 


NovemBer 1-10 -= INSTITUTIONAL AND. FORETGN. 

NovemBerR 17-21 == A THROUGH B, H THROUGH I AND. O THROUGH R 
DECEMBER 1-5 =-=- Č THROUGH D, J THROUGH L AND S THROUGH T 
DECEMBER 19-19: -- E THROUGH G, M THROUGH NAND U THROUGH Z 


THE HEADQUARTERS LOCATION COMMITTEE HAS INVESTIGATED A NUMBER OF POSSIBLE SITES 
SINCE THE SAN FRANCISCO DECISION OF THE ExecuT!VE BOARD TO FOREGO CONSIDERATION 
OF RENTED SPACE»s MOST LIKELY SITES WITHIN THE GEOGRAPHICAL AREA SET BY THE 
BOARD ARE SLIGHTLY NORTH AND WEST OF THE PRESENT SITE». THE LOCATION COMMITTEE 
1S CHAIRED BY GERTRUDE GSCHEIDLE, A MEMBER OF THE BOARDa OTHER LIBRARIANS ON 
THE COMMITTEE ARE HERMAN FUSSLER AND ANDRE NIELSENe .CHIGAGOANS PROMINENT JIN 
REAL ESTATE AND FINANCE MAKE UP THE REST OF THE COMMITTEE. 


Av REMLEY, WIDELY KNOWN WITHIN AND OUTSIDE ALA, FOR HIS WORK AS ADVERTISING AND’ 
BUSINESS MANAGER FOR THE ALA BULLETIN AND EXHIBITS MANAGER AT ALA's ANNUAL 
CONFERENCES, WILL BE LEAVING ALA IN JANUARY OF 1959 TO BECOME ADMINISTRATIVE 
AssisTANT-TO Mr. THOMAS Je MCLAUGHLIN, ComBINED Book EXHIBIT, Mr. Remrey's” 
SERVICE.WITH ALA SINCE .1946;-HAS PRODUCED A REMARKABLE INCREASE IN BULLETIN 
ADVERTISING AND AN ANNUAL EXHIBIT OF LIBRARY EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES, AND MATERIALS 
THAT 1S TODAY THE LARGEST AND BEST MANAGED OF SUCH DISPLAYS» 


A MIDWINTER MEETING POLICY WAS ADOPTED BY COUNCIL AT THE SAN FRANCISCO CONFER= 
ENCEe THIS WELL BRING ABOUT IMPORTANT CHANGES IN THE CHARACTER OF THE 
MIDWINTER MEETING WHICH WILL NOW BE WHOLLY DEVOTED TO THE WORK OF COUNGIL, 
BOARDS AND COMMITTEES. ACTION UPON MATTERS REQUIRING DECISION BY THE MEMBER- 
SHIP WILL BE TAKEN ONLY AT THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE OR BY MAILe THIS POLICY GOES 
INTO EFFECT AT THE 1959 MIDWINTER MEETING AND THE HEADQUARTERS STAFF 4N 
SCHEDULING THE MEETINGS WILL UNDOUBTEDLY BE CALLED UPON TO INTERPRET THE 
Policy TO MEET SITUATIONS OF A KIND THAT CANNOT BE ANTICIPATED IN ADVANCEs 
YOUR ATTENTION JS CALLED TO THE STATEMENT ON PAGE 732 OF THIS ISSUE OF THE 

ALA BULLETIN WHICH GIVES THE PoLicy STATEMENT AND SOME INTERPRETATIONS MADE 

BY THE HEADQUARTERS STAFFe THESE INTERPRETATIONS ARE‘ OFFERED FOR THE GUIDANCE 
OF MEMBERS OF GROUPS; EXPERIENCE AT MIDWINTER 1959 WILL MOST CERTAINLY BRING 


ABOUT AN IMPROVED INTERPRETATIONe 
“Dee age 


Davio He CLIFT 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


ALA Conferences: Washington, D.C., June 21-27, 1959; Montreal, 
June 19-25, 1960; Cleveland, July 9-16, 1961. Midwinter 
Meeting: Chicago, January 27- 30, 1959. 
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Handsome new Globe-Wernicke Streamliner metal desks are 
quiet as a library, efficient as a secretary. Exclusive G/W 
work-saving and step-saving features let you take the busiest 
day in stride. No other desk anywhere has all these advantages: 


1. EASIEST AND QUIETEST OPERATION... is yours 
with the Streamliner. Sound insulating material is applied 
to inside surfaces to assure perfect quietness. Nylon 
glides mean effortless and silent drawer operation. 


2. ADJUSTABLE BASES... allow you to match desk-top 
height to your height. 


3. VISIBLE RECORD TRAY... built into the desk arm 
slide, brings often-referred to records “in sight in 
seconds.” Holds 50 5” x 8” cards. 


4. VERTI-SWING... desk drawer hanging file system for 
easier, quicker, more accurate filing. 


5. ARC-SWING...G/W’s exclusive mechanism that lets 
you raise or lower your typewriter quickly and easily from 
a sitting position, 

6. SEC-TRAY... new Stationery supply tray that fits under 
the arc swing typewriter platform; keeps needed supplies 


@ 
ul etl always at your fingertips. 
For more information on the new Globe-Wernicke Streamliner 


desk—the world’s most advanced metal desk—send 
for the colorful illustrated brochure. It’s free, and there are 


J ® 
effi Cl e nt no obligations, of course. Just write Dept. Q-11. 


GLOBE - W E RNICKE GLOBE-WERNICKE MAKES BUSINESS A PLEASURE 
NAL 


i THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO.» CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 


! PESEE: 
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Mr. Dalton (right) discusses the problem of humidity in the University of the Ryukyus 
Library with the president of the University, Mr. Asato. 


LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT THROUGH LIBRARY EDUCATION 
A Two-Year Report by Jack Dalton 
Director, ALA International Relations Office 


This is an informal report on some of the ac- 
tivities of the International Relations Office 
during the past two years. This has been a pe- 
riod of exploration, and I shall try to give 
some idea of what I have been doing and 
what kind of questions I have been discussing 
with librarians and people concerned with li- 
braries around the world. At this point I know 
exactly what Paul Bowles meant when, report- 
ing on a visit to India, he said that after trav- 
eling some 8000 miles around the country he 


knew approximately as little as he did on ar- 
rival, adding, “However, I have seen a lot of 
people and places, and at least I have a some- 
what more detailed and precise idea of my 
ignorance than I did at the beginning.” I 
have also had very much in mind George N. 
Shuster’s belief that “the reason one goes 
from one country to another is . . . primarily 


1 Paul Bowles, “Notes on a Visit to India,” Har- 
pers, 215:71, July 1957. i 
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in order to discover one’s own limitations in 
the hope of being able to do something about 
them.” 

The Rockefeller Foundation’s annual report 
for 1956 announced: 


Three projects in the humanities illustrate the 
trend toward expansion of Rockefeller Founda- 
tion activities in Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 
A grant made early in the year made it possible 
for the American Library Association to establish 
an office of international library relations which 
it is hoped will enable the association to play a 
more active role in library projects in many parts 
of the world, whether those projects are sup- 
ported locally, by international action, by the 
United States government, or by private Ameri- 
can organizations. 


"George N. Shuster, “An American Participant 
Looks to the Future,” University and World Under- 
standing, American Council on Education, Jan. 1954, 
p. 77. 
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At Kamakura, Japan, Mr. Dalton talks with Miss 
Kon, who is at present a student at the University 
of Illinois. When she is at home Miss Kon works 
in the library of International House, Tokyo. 
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A statement prepared by the ALA Interna- 
tional Relations Committee for the ALA Bul- 
letin of June 1957? takes up the story and 
describes ALA’s long interest in library prob- 
lems, points out that its charter includes 
among its purposes the promotion of “library 
interests throughout the world,” mentions 
many of the ways in which ALA has worked 
with associations and library groups and indi- 
viduals in many countries for three quarters 
of a century, and expresses the belief that it 
is through education for librarianship that we 
might make our greatest contribution today. It 
very carefully spells out certain limitations: 


This office differs from the old International Re- 
lations Office, even though it bears the same 
name, in that its concern at the outset is pri- 
marily with education for librarianship, a term 
used here to include documentation, archival 
work, and the other activities usually associated 
with the work of libraries and information cen- 
ters. But while the approach to the problem is 
through education for librarianship, the program 
makes sense only in terms of a knowledge of the 
total library needs of those parts of the world 
with which we shall be working—-Asia, Latin 
America, the Middle East, and Africa. Obviously, 
the word study requires heavy underscoring. 

This office does not concern itself with the 
routine international relations of the Associa- 
tion. The office, for instance, is not able to tell 
you how to arrange for an exchange year with 
an English or Japanese librarian. It is not able 
to assist with arranging programs for individuals 
interested in foreign experience. It does not even 
have responsibility for such exchange programs 
as those which brought the Italian and Indian 
librarians to the States last year. These continue 
to be the responsibility of the International 
Relations Committee and other groups. It is 
clear, however, that out of the long-range plan- 
ning of the IRO a stronger international pro- 
gram of the ALA will be developed including im- 
proved exchange activities and other detailed 
operations. 


I think we all realize that we have too fre- 
quently been called upon to undertake work 


3 ATA’s New International Relations Office,” ALA 
Bulletin, Vol. 51, No. 6, June 1957. For an exten- 
sive account of the “International Activities of 
the American Library Association” up to 1947 see 
Ralph Shaw’s report on the subject to the Interna- 
tional Relations Board, and accompanying docu- 
ments, in the 4LA Bulletin, 41:197-238, June 1947. 
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abroad when there was a crisis at hand. We 
have at times been asked to assist with pro- 
grams after someone else had pretty well de- 
termined what they were to be. The results 
have not always been happy. In working out 
plans for this office, therefore, the Interna- 
tional Relations Committee and the Rocke- 
feller Foundation were anxious that there 
should be proper study and investigation and 
discussion before projects involving librarians 
here and abroad were undertaken. They must 
have felt something of what the Honorable 
Christian A. Herter had in mind when he said 
to the National Commission for Unesco in 
San Francisco last fall: 


I assert with great earnestness, and with a great 
sense of urgency, that mutual cultural under- 
standing—cultural understanding in breadth and 
in depth—is one of the great needs of this diverse 
and multi-national world of ours. Indeed, un- 
derstanding of this kind is essential in reaching 
intelligent political decisions. 


The emphasis in the International Relations 
Office during these past two years has been 
upon study, and primarily, as the Rockefeller 
Foundation statement indicates, in Asia, Latin 
America, the Middle East, and Africa. These 
are also the areas in which Unesco is carrying 
on its most extensive programs, In addition 
to its library activities in these areas, consider 


its three major projects: the extension of pri-: 


mary education in Latin America, scientific 
research in arid lands, and the promotion of 
the mutual appreciation of Eastern and West- 
ern cultural values—all intimately a part of 
the story. Naturally I turned to Unesco and its 
Libraries Division at the outset; I have at- 
tempted to maintain close touch with them 
ever since. Their knowledge of the activity in 
these areas is very considerable, and they 
have been generous in extending their help. 


LONG-RANGE DEVELOPMENT, NOT PROJECTS 


The assignment, then, can be stated in this 
way: to find ways in which the American Li- 
brary Association can more effectively partici- 
pate in the long-range development of library 
programs in the areas named, with primary 
emphasis on the needs for library education. 
There have been too many instances in recent 
years in which projects have been set up too 
quickly and abandoned too early. There have 
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University of the Ryukyus library building at night 


been too many instances in which efforts and 
funds and time have gone into these areas for 
the sole purpose of persuading someone to do 
something politically or militarily. 

During the past fifty years we have been 
able to accumulate in this country vast institu- 
tional collections, inaugurate extensive public 
library programs, establish a network of ex- 
traordinary special collections, mechanize to 
a degree that has frightened some of the more 
timid, and experiment with many coopera- 
tive schemes. But, as an Indian colleague has 
pointed out, “neither size nor wealth really 
changes the character of basic library prob- 
lems. In fact size may accentuate some prob- 
lems while wealth may tend to obscure and 
delay the emergence of ultimately satisfactory 
solutions, though it also makes many interest- 
ing experiments possible.”* 

What have we learned about cooperative 
acquisition? cooperative storage warehouses? 
audio-visual methods in adult education?® 
What is the proper education for a librarian 


4S. Das Gupta, “A Brief Report on the Visit to 
the United States of America under the India Wheat 
Loan Educational Exchange Programme,” The Jour- 
nal of the Indian Library Association, 2:27, Oct. 
1956. 

SIn the Library Journal a few months ago Seve- 
rino Velasco made a plea for “more extensive use of 
audio-visual materials among illiterate populations.” 
(“Not by Books Alone,” 82:2876-78, Nov. 15, 1957.) 
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who will serve a district library in a “demo- 
cratic, secular, welfare state?” What is a 
librarian, anyway, and what part does his edu- 
cation prepare him to play in an overall edu- 
cational program? These are typical of the 
questions that I have been discussing with our 
colleagues abroad. 

And what have the American library system 
and the American library school to contrib- 
ute? Luther Evans, speaking to the Eighteenth 
Annual Conference of the Graduate Library 
School of the University of Chicago in the 
summer of 1953, warned that “a library sys- 
tem, although it may conform to certain fairly 
generally accepted principles, must be prop- 
erly adjusted to the complex of social, eco- 
nomic, and political conditions of its immedi- 
ate environment.” He continued: 


This is, of course, at the root of the Unesco 
problem. We have to clear our heads of the idea 
that because a certain type of institution works 
well in the United States, for example, exactly 
the same organization will work well in places 
where the whole environment and cultural cli- 
mate are different and where library service has 
to meet the needs of people with basically dif- 
ferent cultural traditions and enjoying a different 
stage of social development. I know that failure 
to realize this in some Unesco activities has on 
occasion given rise to justifiable criticism. 

This very difficult problem of adapting the 
form of a library or library system to local con- 
ditions is sometimes the reason for the seeming 
slowness of Unesco action. We cannot “breeze 
in” with ready-made plans: our experts in the 
field or our committees of experts have always to 
feel their way cautiously. In formulating a 
Unesco policy and in adjusting principles to 
widely differing environments, the risks of going 
wrong are vastly greater in the international 
scene than in the scene of national action. I am 
not, of course, suggesting that even in places 
where there are long-established traditions of li- 
brary organization the problems of development 
can be solved by rule-of-thumb methods. The ad- 
mirable fluidity of much American library or- 
ganization recognizes more than is normal else- 
where the constant need for adaptation, and 
there is here a strong tradition of healthy self- 
criticism.® 

How then, does one place at the disposal of 
one’s colleagues in another country the best 


Leon Carnovsky, ed., International Aspects of 
Librarianship (Chicago, Univ. of Chicago Press, 
1954), p. 13. 
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one has to offer? The general feeling I en- 
counter as I talk to librarians abroad is that 
we, along with the Scandinavian countries, 
England, and others, have much to offer in the 
public library field, that we have done well 
with children’s libraries, and that we have 
much to learn from many sources about bibli- 
ography and scholarly librarianship. I be- 
lieve we have much to learn in all these areas; 
I hope we have something to teach. Our inter- 
est in classification has seemed to lag in re- 
cent years, but it is stronger than ever in 
certain countries. How many of us are aware 
of the enormous advances in county and 
school library work in New Zealand? Re- 
cently the question of whether public libraries 
harm the book trade has been much discussed 
in Denmark. How far away are we from the 
conditions which will make this a matter of 
debate here, and who is concerned? What 
have we to learn from the exciting work with 
children’s libraries going on in Sao Paulo? 
Have our regional associations been suff- 
ciently alert to regional activities elsewhere 
in the world? l 

The American Library Association is at the 
moment assisting in various ways with library 
schools in three widely separated countries. Ít 
it extremely difficult to put on a successful 
demonstration of library education where 
teaching materials and textbooks in the local 
language are scarce, sometimes nonexistent. 
Add to this the language barrier, with all it 
means of isolation from students and col- 
leagues, teaching through interpreters with 
attendant loss of time, plus the other obvious 
difficulties. Consider the problem of getting 
leave to accept a teaching assignment else- 
where for two years (surely this ought to be 
the minimum period) . 


LIBRARY EDUCATION IN NATIONAL SYSTEMS 
OF EDUCATION 


Place these alongside such problems as the 
widespread unfamiliarity with librarians and 
their work and all that this means in terms of 
recruiting difficulties, available jobs, adequate 
interest in the library and its role in educa- 
tion, and you are then prepared to face per- 
haps the toughest problem of all, the one we 
have struggled with so long and with which 
we continue to struggle: What is the appropri- 
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In Taipei, Taiwan, a tribal chief (center) and his three daughters came to be photo- 
graphed with Mr. Dalton. Dr. Chiang Fu-tsung, director of the National Central Library, 
Taipet, is second from the left. William A. FitzGerald, library consultant, International 
Cooperation Administration Mutual Security Mission to China, is fourth from the left. 
Other persons in the photo were not identified. 


ate level at which to introduce professional 
training into an educational program? 

Having decided that our basic profes- 
sional program should come at the end of 
four years of college here in the States does 
not help much in most places in the world, 
because they do not have colleges and are not 
at all familiar with our concept of the liberal 
arts college. In other places they are fairly 
sure it is wrong, ‘anyway. 

Do you place your school outside the uni- 
versity, as has been done in some places? Do 
you take your librarian directly from the local 
equivalent of the American high school and 
give him two or three years of library school, 
as is done in some places? Do you expect him 
to spend as many years in the university as he 
would to become a dector or a lawyer, even 
though the position of librarian is not recog- 
nized in the civil service schedules? These are 
problems that we have faced each time we 
have been asked to assist with the establish- 
ment of a school. These are problems that 
must be considered in the context of Dr. 
Evans’ statement above. 


FEWER AND BETTER MEN NEEDED 


We must also weigh our ability to assist the 
demonstration with people prepared by ex- 
perience and temperament and training to 
launch such programs successfully. Recently 
Prime Minister Nehru was asked for, a com- 
ment on American criticism, attributed to 
Vice-President Nixon among others, that “the 
number of U.S. technicians overseas was 
causing ill will toward America.” “People 
don’t like to be pushed around,” said Nehru. 
“I would try to send a small number of good 
men rather than numerous second-raters.” I 
would go further and say that it would be 
better in many instances to send no one at all 
than to send numerous second-raters. I do not 
subscribe to the notion that it is always bet- 
ter to send someone than to leave jobs un- 
filled. | 

We face a difficult problem. There is a 
shortage of librarians here in the States. We 
are offering assistance to areas where the 
need is even greater because the shortages are 
even more acute. It is difficult for the person 
moving into a new environment to understand 
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some of the things that. must be understood if 
his work is to be effective in a matter of a few 
months. But most of the better librarians are 
not available for longer periods. 

It has been suggested that if the “program- 
ing” is good enough, then people of less ex- 
perience and ability can carry on. Maybe in 
some phases of the work and at some stages of 
development; true enough for highly special- 
ized jobs or libraries; but the jobs to be done 
in most places are not highly specialized. 
Most library jobs call for maturity and experi- 
ence and as much wisdom as possible and a 
willingness to settle down long enough to es- 
tablish the relationships necessary to success 
anywhere. 

There are many ways in which we can place 
at the disposal of those individuals and groups 
interested and concerned with educational 
programs the best that American librarianship 
has to offer. We have tried several of them. 
A demonstration of what a library can mean 
in a college teaching progam is being put on 
currently in one country. Foundation funds, 
International Cooperation Administration 
funds, State Department funds are bringing to 
this country a steady stream of librarians and 
students of library science from these coun- 
tries. Study tours for groups, carefully 
planned tours and study programs for indi- 
viduals designed to fit their personal needs 
and the needs of their institutions have been 
arranged. Internships, language study, field 
seminars, and combinations of all of these 
methods are being tried. 


WORK OF THE INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
OFFICE DIRECTOR 


But what, specifically, have I been trying to 
do about all this during these past two years? 
Since November 1956 I have visited the fol- 
lowing countries: Japan twice, Korea, Oki- 
nawa, Taiwan twice, Hong Kong, the Philip- 
pines, Indonesia, India twice, Iran, Iraq, Tur- 
key twice, Lebanon, Egypt, Mexico twice, 
Cuba twice, Columbia, Peru, Chile, Argentina, 
Brazil, England, France, Germany, Italy, and 
Spain. In these countries I have talked with 
librarians, library school students, professors, 
deans, registrars, vice-chancellors, and presi- 
dents of universities; cultural affairs officers 
and ministers of education; and a wide assort- 
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ment of people who use or might use librar- 
ies. I have spent many hours with foundation 
and government officials, International Co- 
operation Administration officials here and 
abroad, India Wheat Loan officials in Wash- 
ington and New Delhi, representatives of such 
agencies as Franklin Publications, the British 
Council, the U. S. Information Service, In- 
dia’s Southern Languages Book Trust, and a 
large assortment of representatives of other 
governments about their book and library 
problems and the success or failure of their 
efforts. 

I have timed my trips abroad in order to be 
able to see librarians from several countries at 
such international gatherings as the Tokyo 
meeting of the Asian Federation of Librarian 
Associations or the Florence meeting of the 
International Board on Books for Young 
People. I have attended two meetings of the 
International Federation of Library Associa- 
tions and I have met with library association 
officers, either individually or as a group 
wherever possible, to discuss with them prob- 
lems of mutual interest and the solutions we 
are all seeking. I have met with officials of the 
International Youth Library in Munich on 
two occasions, I have discussed our program 
at meetings in this country in New York, Bos- 
ton, Washington, San Francisco, Kansas City, 
Louisville, Nashville, Richmond and Char- 
lottesville, Virginia, and New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, and with library teachers and students 
in Manila, Tokyo, Djakarta, Bombay, Medel- 
lin (Colombia), Paris, and London. 

The past two years has been an extraordi- 
narily interesting time to be in these places. 
My first trip in the fall of 1956 landed me in 
London and Paris for two weeks during the 
Suez Crisis, I had a chance to talk with the 
evacuees from Cairo who were being returned 
by Unesco and to be advised by several knowl- 
edgeable people to arrange my schedule so 
that the Middle East might come at the end of 
my proposed travels. [ did rearrange it, but 
the rearrangement brought me to Beirut and 
Baghdad in the spring of 1958! I visited Tai- 
wan shortly before the bombing and destruc- 
tion of the American Embassy and USIS 
Library, reached the Philippines just after 
Magsaysay’s tragic plane crash, and pro- 
ceeded to Indonesia as the papers talked of a 
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state of war. The fall of 1957 found me in 
Asia just as Sputnik II was being orbited; 
late winter and early spring 1958 found me in 
Latin America just ahead of Mr. Nixon, re- 
turning to Havana on April 1. I was back 
from the Middle East in Paris in mid-May at 
the beginning of the current troubles in that 
part of the world. 

At times my discussions have tended to run 
to import and export problems, currency diff- 
culties, paper shortages, copper, zinc, lead, 
and coffee, and why does Mr. Dulles do what 
he does? Understandably, I have encountered 
suspicion of our motives and there have been 
times when it has seemed passing strange that 
a librarian should be turning up just at the 
time I did at some of these places. 

Wherever I have gone the library associa- 
tions, local, national, and international, have 
been at work on the problems that occupy us 
all. In some places the rapidly shifting eco- 
nomic scene makes work on these problems 
seem almost hopeless. If you can spend your 
winter vacation for 30 per cent less in Latin 
America this winter, the librarian who had 
saved up his money for a couple of years to 
come here this winter is now about 30 per 
cent shy of what he needs. The recession this 
spring and the measures connected with it hit 
some other countries I have visited much 
harder than it hit us. Library programs have 
been among the first to suffer where long- 
range plans have been cancelled or postponed. 
But still the work goes on. 


THE ASIAN FEDERATION OF 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS 


Under almost unbelievable circumstances 
there appeared on the scene last year a new 
international library association, the Asian 
Federation of Library Associations. In their 
first News Letter (April 1958) reporting on 
the inaugural conference held in Tokyo in 
November 1957 these activities were pro- 
posed and passed on to a planning committee: 


Publication of Asian Library Journal. 

Exchange of librarians under certain proj- 
ects. 

Grant a scholarship for librarians. 

Exchange of library publications. 

Library survey. 

Press Unesco to include library develop- 


ment under its Technical Assistance Pro- 
gram 


Affiliation to IFLA. 


In his inaugural address, President Tokujiro 
Kanamori, after acknowledging especially the 
long efforts of Mr. Velasco (Philippines) and 
Mr. Kalia (India) to launch the association, 
spoke of the likenesses and differences among 
the people of Asia, of the “unfortunate politi- 
cal siutation” and then said: 


Library has a characteristic of being interna- 
tional. This means that library has the freedom 
of collecting and learning material disregarding 
the time, space, ideology, religion or politics. 
Material should be made available as the de- 
mand exist among the people. 


He spoke of international cooperation, asked 
for cooperation in determining which activi- 
ties should have priority, remarked upon a 
tendency of the people of Asia “to become 
ideological” and observed that “this AFLA 


should not be such an organization.” He said: 


The activities of AFLA should be decided based 
on the overall decision made upon considering: 
the situation of each nation or people; the actual 
situation and capability of the library in each 
nation; and also the capability of AFLA itself. 
AFLA shall not try to carry out activities beyond 
its power. It is my hope that AFLA will be en- 
gaged in practical activities for sound growth. 
ĮI realize that in the wide area of Asia, it will 
be difficult to carry out adequate liaison between 
each other and also the expense for AFLA will 
be short. 


President Kanamori’s remarks take on 
added weight when one considers the vast 
distances between Japan and Israel, both 
members of AFLA; when one considers that 
for most of these countries it is extremely dif- 





“Will those of you who live abroad or who have 
worked abroad and who respond in any way to 
anything contained in this piece write to me 
about any project involving ALA and the inter- 
national library scene in which you might be 
interested? The International Relations Com- 


mittee is at the moment projecting its plans for 


this office; your comments based on your ex- 
perience would enable it to build more confi- 
dently.”-—Jack Dalton, Director, ALA Interna- 
tional Relations Office. 
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ficult to hold a national meeting without fi- 
nancial support from outside the organization, 
and that almost without exception the national 
associations require subsidies for their opera- 
tion. But the important question here would 
seem to be: What part of the experience of the 
dozens of state, regional, and national associa- 
tions we have developed in this country is rele- 
vant. Distance and lack of money have made it 
difficult through the years for us to sustain a 
continuous working relationship with IFLA. 
Have we found any solution to this problem 
which might be helpful? On more than one 
occasion in Asia when our discussion has 
turned to pressing library needs it has been 
clear that a strong association, an impossibil- 
ity without a large income, was the number 
one need. I share the conviction voiced by 
Mr. Kanamori about the international “char- 
acteristic” of libraries and I deplore the kinds 
of rivalries we have all encountered occasion- 
ally. 

The organization of new associations in 
places like Hong Kong and Pakistan, and the 
excitement with which library leaders in sev- 
eral other countries have spoken of this new 
organization attest to the vitality of the idea, 
in spite of a natural skepticism which one 
might be pardoned for feeling as he looks at 
the map and thinks of the multitude of un- 
solved local problems. There are times when 
one works from the large region to the small 
unit; perhaps this is one of those times. 

The Unesco General Conference is holding 
its tenth session in Paris this month. Its Li- 
braries Division has done notable work, par- 
ticularly in the areas with which the Inter- 
national Relations Office has been concerned, 
but not in those alone by any means. Anyone 
who is not aware of the range and extent of 
its activities should have a look at the Unesco 
Bulletin for Libraries for November-Decem- 
ber 1956 where “Ten Years of Unesco Work” 
are set forth, or at Verner Clapp’s presentation 
of its principal activities.’ I suggest also a few 
hours with the Unesco Bulletin for Libraries 
for anyone interested in this subject who has 
not been a regular reader of that journal. Too 


*“Unesco’s Program: Libraries, Bibliographic 
Services, Documentation, A Catalog of Principal Ac- 
tivities,” American Documentation, 7:127-34 (April 
1956). 
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few American librarians have! Here you will 
find recorded the beginnings of library train- 
ing programs in areas where there are virtu- 
ally no libraries as yet, information retrieval 
activities in the USSR, the acquisition prob- 
lems of Asian libraries, international library 
statistics, and the documentation needs and 
activities of the world. 

The International Relations Committee has 
recently announced the formation of an ALA 
Panel on Unesco to provide a channel through 
which every member of ALA can reach 
Unesco with all the ideas and suggestions, big 
and little, that they may have—ideas for pro- 
grams and suggestions and comments to the 
editor of the Bulletin and the head of the Li- 
braries Division. They have asked for them; 
this is not the first time [ have relayed their 
request to you. 

As I have indicated, this has been an ex- 
ploratory period, a period during which | 
have sought advice and criticism and sugges- 
tions and ways of bringing ALA more use- 
fully into international library affairs, Librar- 
ies, like colleges and schools and universities, 
develop differently in different parts of the 
world in response to different needs and dif- 
ferent social organization, and I have at- 
tempted in discussion with students here and 
abroad, students abroad who have been here, 
and students here from other countries, to de- 
termine the relevance of our current programs 
to their problems, the strengths and weak- 
nesses of what we have to offer, and the con- 
tribution they can make to American librar- 
ianship. 


SCOPE OF IRO ACTIVITIES 


But I must not leave the impression that we 
have carried on our work purely at the dis- 
cussion level. We have become involved in 
numerous projects. It goes without saying that 
we have been concerned with the need for 
books, bookmobiles, buildings, and equip- 
ment. In addition to these, perhaps a listing of 
ten areas, some large, some small, with which 
we are now actively concerned will give some 
idea of the scope of our activities. 


l. LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


ALA is working currently in various ways with li- 
brary schools in Tokyo, Ankara and Medellin. Dis- 
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cussions are going forward with several other uni- 
versities interested in establishing or strengthening 
their library school programs. 


2. SCIENTIFIC DOCUMENTATION CENTERS 


Designed to make scientific and technical informa- 
tion widely available throughout areas where re- 
sources are limited, some of these badly need assist- 
ance for additional materials and equipment. 


3. NATIONAL LIBRARIES 


Some of the national libraries of Asia suffered dam- 
age from recent wars which they will be decades 
overcoming. What kind of assistance can we provide 
them in rebuilding? 


4, LIBRARY ADVISORY CENTER 


To provide a national center to which librarians may 
turn for all kinds of advice in developing programs 
at all levels. 


5. COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 


ALA is currently administering a foundation grant 
to a university in Burma which is developing a social 
science library for work at the college level. Under 
this contract it will bring three Burmese to this 
country for training while an American librarian is 
working there. Similar plans are under discussion in 
other universities. 


6. SURVEYS 


There is a great dearth of information upon which 
to build sound programs in many of the areas 
through which I have traveled and a corresponding 
need for surveys of needs and facilities. This is 
recognized in the AFLA plans. We have requests for 
assistance from more than one country in widely 
separated areas. 


7. DOLLAR CREDIT 


Badly needed in some areas where ample local funds 
are available but a severe dollar shortage makes it 
dificult to obtain materials elsewhere. 


8. ASIAN-AMERICAN DOCTORAL PROGRAM 


Is it possible to get a half-dozen universities in this 
country and in Asia to exchange students and credits 
freely at the post-graduate level? Would this be 
useful in the advanced training of librarians? 


9. IN-SERVICE TRAINING 


We are currently planning to bring to the States two 
librarians who wish to spend a year working in 
selected centers under specific administrators and 
visit for shorter periods libraries here and abroad 
engaged in their special activities. 


10. FIELD SEMINAR FOR RESEARCH LIBRARIANS 


A group of ten or twelve librarians will visit the 
States for three months, under this plan, to study on 
the spot some of the problems of reference and re- 
search libraries. The group is interested in inter- 


library cooperation of all kinds as well as specific 
reference and research methodology as developed 
here. 


“LIBRARY NEEDS IN UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES” 


Unesco has published a report entitled “Li- 
brary Needs in Underdeveloped Countries” 
(10 C/22, September 12, 1958). Based partly 
on original research and partly on informa- 
tion already published, the report concentrates 
on the needs of public and special libraries, 
which are identified as “two types of libraries 
which underdeveloped countries particularly 
need.” 

The summary paragraph on public library 
needs shows that the situation in underdevel- 
oped countries seems to be little different from 
that in parts of the United States where public 
library development has lagged: 


The main elements in an organized plan for the 
establishment of a nationwide system of public 
libraries include enactment of suitable legisla- 
tion, the creation of a board or agency responsi- 
ble for public library development in the coun- 
try, enlistment of local cooperation, the organiza- 
tion of adequate training facilities for librarians, 
the preparation of national bibliographies and 
other such “tools” needed by libraries, the estab- 
lishment of adequate lists of books suitable for 
particular publics and regions, use of effective 
up-to-date methods, the livening up of library 
buildings, and the organization of national asso- 
ciations of librarians. 


Elsewhere the report emphasizes the fact that 
library needs cannot be separated from cul- 
tural and educational development as a whole: 
“Two other important needs which are not 
considered in detail here since they fall else- 
where in Unesco’s programme and are the sub- 
ject of large efforts are 1) The need in every 
country for an effective educational system 
which will enable adults and youngsters to use 
books profitably; 2) the need for suitable pub- 
lications for new literates and new readers, 
both adults and children.” 

A survey of special libraries showed that 
most were giving inadequate service, that both 
collections and staff were often of inadequate 
size, and that many did not maintain subject 
catalogs nor use a standard classification sys- 
tem. 
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THE PUBLIC LIBRARY STANDARDS AFTER TWO YEARS 


The new public library standards were published in 1956 after two years 


of concentrated work by a coordinating committee under the chairmanship 
of Dean Lowell A. Martin of the Rutgers University library school. At the 


San Francisco Conference the Public Library Association devoted its pro- 
gram meeting to a review and evaluation of the standards after their first 
two years. As Dr. Martin’s and Mrs. Zimmerman’s papers show, the panelists 
were agreed that a searching appraisal of the standards and of their use by 
librarians is in order. 


DO THE STANDARDS COME UP TO STANDARD? 


by Lowell A. Martin 


An assessment of the new national standards 
for public libraries? 

The time is probably too soon, for it is only 
eighteen months since they were published, 
and certainly the present commentator is not 
the right person for any complete and un- 
biased appraisal, for he still finds himself 
tinkering with phraseology whenever he picks 
up the pamphlet. 

These, then, are impressions, primarily of 
one person, but, in part, of other members of 
the committee that worked on the project. One 
is of course disposed to find proof that the 
game has been worth the effort, and various 
encouraging signs can be reported. At the 
same time, there is no forgetting the experi- 
ence of talking to librarians who dismiss the 
standards as beyond their fondest expecta- 
tions, or of meeting with library boards who 
do not know that the standards exist. 

On a wider scale, it may not be too gran- 
diose to suggest that the way a profession re- 
acts to a new statement of standards tells as 
much about the profession as about the 
standards. Have public librarians as a group 
paid attention to the new goals—read them, 
studied them, understood them? Have they 


been accepted, and if so only at the level of 
verbal agreement or have they been trans- 
lated into action? In this eighteen months has 
there been any -discernible progress toward 
the goals which the standards establish? Here 
are a few random notes on such questions. 


TWO ATTITUDES 


Within the profession, I believe there are 
two rather distinct attitudes observable, de- 
pending on which group of librarians one has 
in mind. The first group has in substance ac- 
cepted this new statement. I would like to 
think of these people as leaders of the library 
movement. Certainly they are among our 
more prominent and articulate members. They 
start with the officers of the national associa- 
tion, extend to the officials of the state as- 
sociations, include state extension workers, 
and encompass many of the librarians of the 
stronger libraries that are now within striking 
distance of the new criteria. Acceptance and 
support at this level has been heartening. Evi- 
dently to this group the finished document is 
at once challenging and realistic, and com- 
prises a guide to efforts in these years. I said 
that the reaction of librarians tells something 
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about them as well as about the standards, 
and what we learn about this first group is 
precisely what we know about librarians at 
their best—a combination of idealism, which 
seeks for the goal ahead, with a sense of 
realism, which seeks the path from where we 
are to where we should be. 

Indeed if I were to attempt any criticism of 
the reaction of this leader group among li- 
brarians, I would suggest that they have been 
perhaps too uncritical in their acceptance. 
This point should not be pushed too far, for 
the new standards are not the product of a 
small committee but rather the result of re- 
markably wide participation by librarians,.so 
that it is natural that those who contributed 
to the document tend to be favorably dis- 
posed toward it. But I have been surprised 
and just a bit disappointed to get so few 
letters or other communications raisirg ques- 
tions or challenging the statement in any way. 
I am pleased, for example, that California 
librarians are checking back on some of the 
points, such as 4,000 new titles per year for 
an adequate minimum collection, before the 
standards are applied wholesale in a current 
statewide study. For surely this is not a per- 
fect document, and the next revision, which I 


‘hope will come by 1965, should be an im- 


provement. 

But this is a carping criticism. The heart- 
warming fact is that librarians who play a 
key role in developing library plans and prog- 
ress have taken up a new statement of goals, 
avoided the temptation to quarrel with de- 
tails, and are seeking to use the statement as 
a new call to action. 


GRASS ROOTS ACCEPTANCE NECESSARY 


Shifting to the larger group of librarians, 
the rank and file who direct libraries large 
and small, I cannot honestly report that I 
have seen any “grass roots” support for the 
level of service envisioned in the document. 
Quickly I add that there are very good reasons 
for this, starting with the fact that all this is 
still new. Further, it is natural for the head 
of a smaller agency, struggling to find money 
to keep the library open a few more hours 
and to buy a few more books, to look at a 
program calling, for example, for a children’s 
librarian and a young people’s librarian and 
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an adult librarian, and be tempted to dis- 
miss it as pie in the sky. While the new 
standards avoid any exact per capita figure for 
financial support, the supplement with sample 
budgets shows figures from $2.50 to $3.90 
per capita. Put yourself, for example, in the 
position of the typical county librarian in 
Pennsylvania, in which I have just been mak- 
ing a study, where the average county library 
income at this time is under 50¢ per capita. 
There are moments when I actually think the 
gap between good and poor libraries is widen- 
ing, and it is not easy to arouse hope on the 
part of those who see that they are continually 
falling farther in the rear. 

I have no way of making any broad assess- 
ment of how trustees have reacted to the new 
standards. In the library board of which I am 
a member, I tried to arouse a new sense of 
purpose and goal on the part of the group by 
urging general board discussion of the doc- 
ument, and I cannot report the making of any 
convert, much less new missionaries in this 
effort. In fact one of my colleagues on the 
board hasa stock question—“How is it that 
we do so well with so much less money than 
called for in the standards?” But I have been 
heartened when I shifted my strategy, and 
began working point by point at those spots 
where our local program is weakest, to find 
that on specific matters this board seems to 
respect the national statement and finds in its 
presentation a considerable degree of persua- 
sion. 

One of the very hopeful signs is that so 
much solid effort is being put into promotion 
of the standards among the rank and file of 
libraries, librarians, and board members. The 
Public Library Association’s Committee on 
Promotion of the Revised Standards under 
Janet McKinlay’s chairmanship has done 
yeoman service in supplying ammunition for 
this purpose, both verbal and visual, and 
many a state agency and state association 
group is holding meetings and institutes 
around the standards. 

I am convinced that grass roots acceptance 
and action on the standards is necessary be- 
fore we see any wide advance. The test is 
whether within the next two years such a 
widespread reaction can be developed, leading 
to a ground swell for library improvement. 
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MISSOURI. 

Wayne Brasier, 81, 
lives on Highway 21 
between Van Buren and 
Doniphan, Missouri. 
He said: 

“The bookmobile 
gives us country folks 
who couldn't 

get to the library 

a chance to read 

we wouldn't otherwise 
have.” 


For just a moment I would like to apply on 
a broad scale the lesson I learned in my own 
local library board in getting response and 
action on the standards. I am saying that our 
group—composed of some of the brightest 
and most civic-minded individuals in our 
community—found the full document too 
complex, too lengthy, too diffuse. I wonder if 
something of the same thing is true as many 
state groups seek to promote the standards in 
their areas. It might be a mistake within each 
state or area to take the pamphlet as it stands, 
or even any of the compressed summaries, and 
try to promote them in toto. Rather a useful 
first step might be to select the smaller num- 
ber of standards that have a particular appli- 
cation to the conditions and attitudes in that 
state, to express them and if need be to revise 
them in terms and with examples that mean 
something in that area, and then seek to pro- 
mote widespread response. I make this plea 
for state and local groups and for state agen- 
cies to select and adapt before trying to sell 
the whole package. 


The process of selection is also needed in 








setting the base for a state-aid program. It 
would be impractical to expect every library 
to achieve the standards as they stand, before 
qualifying for state financial assistance. Iden- 
tification of a few strategic standards—deal- 
ing with accessibility, resources, personnel, 
organization—would be a way to put oar 
new statement to work at the grass roots level. 


CENTRAL CONCEPTS 


This leads to consideration of the central 
concept in the new standards, that of library 
systems made up of related library units whieh 
together seek to achieve levels that they coud 
not achieve alone. The standards of course d d 
not invent this concept, which has been ma- 
turing for a quarter century or more, bat 
the idea of systems is at the core of the doza- 
ment. Consideration of the reaction thus fer 
to the systems concept is pertinent to she 
present review because without this idea the 
standards are patently beyond the potential ef 
most American libraries. 

We find the same divided reaction to tas 
part of the document as to the standards as a 
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whole. In one form or another the systems 
idea is built into most recent state library 
plans that I have seen, including plans under 
the federal Library Services Act. On’ the 
other hand, to the librarian and board mem- 
ber in the smaller library the idea is at best 
novel and at worst frightening. The local 
person often is slow to recognize the need 
for raising the standard of service in the com- 
munity but quick to see dangers of domina- 
tion or absorption in the systems idea, whether 
such dangers are there or not. In promoting 
the systems concept, we would do best to con- 
centrate first on the end to be achieved, bet- 
ter library service, and arouse real enthusiasm 
for doing something about it, and avoid com- 
ing too quickly to systems as the means of 
joint action. Thus the librarian and board 
member would first see why something needs 
to be done, and might look less skeptically on 
the suggested remedy. And I trust we have 
all learned by this time that the idea of sys- 
tems does not mean any one form of joint 
action, but can take a wide variety of forms, 
each of which should be nurtured carefully in 
any given region to see which fits conditions 
of that area, including the attitudes of local 
library authorities. 

While at the top level and in official plan- 
ning the systems concept has not been over- 
looked, I must confess to a growing feeling of 
uneasiness as I try to analyze just what this 
means and how basic it is in current plans 
of action. Recently I took the helpful sum- 
mary of state programs under the Federal 
Services Act, issued by the U. S. Office of 
Education,? and went through it to see where 
the larger unit came out. Despite the fact that 
some state plans show a wide variety and 
even originality, I was struck first by the 
fact that most effort is going into areas that 
lacx library service. This is natural, in order 
to complete the task of library coverage, but 
a skeptic might comment on the fact that we 
are using federal funds to help those districts 
that have been most tardy in helping them- 
selves in library service. But the source of 
my uneasiness is the application of the sys- 


1 State Plans Under the Library Services Act. 
aveilable from the Superintendent of Documents at 
30¢ a copy. 
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tems concept in these extension programs. 

Most effort is going into multi-county or 
regional libraries in more sparsely settled 
areas. At first glance this seems in accord with 
the systems idea, for we are not making the 
mistake of starting separate county libraries, 
presumably because we have learned that they 
do not come up to standard unless they have 
a substantial concentration of population; yet 
there seems to be acceptance of the idea that 
putting two or three or four sparsely settled 
counties together, covering several times the 
area of a single county, will somehow enable 
us to achieve standards. I have not observed 
this to be true in the states where I have had 
a chance to look closely at multi-county li- 
braries in rural areas. The danger is that we 
will devote a decade or two of effort to an ex- 
tension program which, like the county li- 
brary movement, will bring a fraction of mod- 
ern library service close to people, but will 
no more attain the level of facility described 
in the standards than have most county li- 
braries to date. So much of the effort under 
the federal program is going into bookmo- 
biles. We are still operating on the principle 
of the nearby local store, or even of the earlier 
vendor on wheels. rather than of the shopping 
center with sufficient strength that people pre- 
fer to come to it. Twenty-five years of effort 
has brought a story book of fiction to most 
Americans as close as the crossroads, but has 
not brought a substantial subject collection to 
him even if he drives an hour into town. 

Let me put it this way. Essentially there are 
two overall standards in the document we 
are discussing. They are accessibility of li- 
brary service to all, and quality of library 
service as defined in the standards. Service 
to all has been an aim for many years and 
certainly is not the distinctive characteristic 
of the recent standards. The significance of 
the new statement lies in the quality of service 
it outlines. This does not mean something 
fancy, but it does mean broad-range book 
collections, librarians for the several main 
specialties of public library service, and a 
positive program of reading service. The 
means to the end of quality is to be the library 
system. I submit that in most cases we are 
using the systems idea not to achieve this new 
goal of quality but to achieve the old aim of 
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getting some fraction of library service close 
to all people. If there is even a portion of 
truth in this observation, you can see its im- 
plications—once again we will work hard, and 
this time with the added help of federal funds. 
to the end of reducing the number of persons 
with no local library facilities and increasing 
the number with substandard facilities, 

This comment may seem unjustified, or at 
least premature. But it is a sobering experi- 
ence to visit many of the newer multi-county 
and regional libraries. First one is shown the 
bookmobile, often quite new. There is no de- 
nying that it is an essential element, for mod- 
ern standards call for some materials close 
to people. But if one then asks to see the 
strong central collection, in the image out- 
lined in the standards, the source of subject 
reading for the better readers in the area and 
for those who are stimulated by the book- 
mobile, he usually is in for a rude awakening. 
If he goes on to look for the children’s li- 
brarian, the young people’s librarian, the 
special reference service, the community li- 
brary program, all in the standards just as 
prominently as convenient coverage, these 
simply are not available in many instances. 
The choice has been made to provide handy 
reading for more casual readers rather than 
subject reading for more purposeful readers. 
Library systems are being used to finish off 
the older task of some library service for all 
and not often for the newer goal of quality 
library service represented in the new na- 
tional standards. 

WEAKNESS 

I have labored this point in the application 
of the standards long enough. There is a 
definite weakness within the standards that 
has become increasingly apparent in these 
eighteen months, and for just a moment we 
should consider it. 

The whole document is built on the rela- 
tion between strong central points and local 
outlets in smaller places and neighborhoods in 
providing modern library service. There are 
standards both general and specific for the 
total system and for central libraries. But 
there are relatively few guides to the part or 
place of the local library within the system. 
The document is incomplete, in that it tells 
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what should be found in a region but not 
What should be found in a town of 1000 or 
a small city of 10,000 within the region. The 
community library is the unit out of which 
the system is built, but we are not given 
standards for it. As a result many a small- 
town librarian does not see just where his 
agency fits into the picture, and state exten- 
sion workers are often little better able to 
guide him. I look forward to more work on 
the place of community units within library 
systems that achieve standards. Maybe this is 
just a way of saying that the full task is not 
yet done. 

Along this same line, it is interesting to 
note that a manual on young people’s service, 
built up from pertinent sections of the stand- 
ards, is nearing completion. This will ap- 


pear as a project of the Public Library As- 
sociation, and will help to extend the new 
goals in the promising area of young people’s 
service. 

Looking back over the brief period since 
the publication of the new standards, I truly 
believe that the many librarians who con- 
tributed to them can feel a sense of accom- 
plishment. They have made an impact, which 
we must now seek to extend to the average 
librarian and board. Particularly those re- 
sponsible for the many library extension pro- 
grams going forward in the country should be 
sure that the service envisioned in the stand- 
ards is actually what they are aiming at in 
their endeavors. 

The goal is set. Now we must redouble ef- 
forts to find ways to achieve it. 


USING THE STANDARDS IN STUDYING LIBRARY NEEDS 


by Carma R. Zimmerman 


To the extent that the new public library 
standards are known, and, particularly, to the 
extent that they are fully understood, I believe 
they are having good effect on the planning 
and programing of public libraries. In some 
places where the standards are not only 
known but have been studied seriously, both 
by librarians and by other public officials, the 
actual and planned improvements are impres- 
sive—in a few areas they are little short of 
spectacular. 

Although they are few, there are enough of 
these places to confirm my belief that the 
standards are the most workable and practic- 
able we have yet had. They make sense not 
only to librarians but to public officials who 
know the methods of objective analysis and 
who are seriously interested in improving the 
quality of all the public services for which 
they have responsibility. They are also the 
clearest official expression by the profession 
so far of what modern public library service 
is and how it may be obtained, not only by 
the large population centers, but by every 
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small and large community everywhere. 

There are still too few places where the li- 
brarians and others responsible have studied 
and are beginning to apply the standards. For 
the standards do require study. We need, too, 
a bit of historical awareness of the three 
broad periods of public library development 
in the United States. The first was the private 
subscription, association, or corporation li- 
brary. The second began in the nineteenth 
century with the spread of legislation favoring 
publicly supported libraries. As we know, just 
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making libraries free and tax-supported did 
not provide full, complete access to all the li- 
brary materials needed by all the people of the 
country, wherever they might live. There were 
a few far-sighted pioneers in the very early 
twentieth century, such as James L. Gillis, 
who saw clearly that systems of library serv- 
ice are needed in order to serve all people 
adequately regardless of where they live. But 
Mr. Gillis was too busy actually creating sys- 
tems to write much about them. The official 
literature of the library profession did not be- 
gin until about fifteen years ago to describe 
systems of libraries as being essential to 
achieve the aim of making good, modern pub- 
lic library service universal as well as free. 
The new ALA public library standards are the 
most complete expression and give the great- 
est emphasis of anything written so far on 
the concept of systems serving not just trading 
centers, cities, and population centers, but all 
people everywhere. This is the concept which 
distinguishes the third period of American 
public library development from the two 
which preceded it. 

This idea of universal good library service 
through systems to serve all the people rather 
than only concentrated population centers is 
at the very heart of the new standards. Their 
point is missed altogether by those who read 
the standards and say, “Yes, they are fine for 
large cities and counties. Now we need to 
write standards for small, independent librar- 
ies.” One is hard put to find any clearer, 
simpler words than those in the standards 
themselves to try to say that these standards 
are for systems of service in which every com- 
munity and every level of government, no 
matter how large or small, or high or low, 
has its place, both as a beneficiary and as a 
contributor.” 


THE STANDARDS ARE FOR SYSTEMS OF SERVICE 
We should perhaps not be too discouraged 


*“The standards of library service presented in 
this document are for resources and services available 
to the local reader, but not necessarily available 
within the local community. Throughout the several 
sections . . . the frame of reference is the group or 
system of libraries in the region in which the library 
user lives, as well as the single library outlet in 
his neighborhood. These standards are for systems of 
library service.” —Public Library Service, p. 8-9 





MISSISSIPPI. Large libraries, too, gain by cooper» 
tion. The Board of Supervisors of Mississippi s 
richest county, Hinds, smile just after signing the 


annual regional library contract with three 
neighboring counties, Simpson, Rankin, ard 
Scott. Six years’ experience in a larger unit J 
service has convinced these elected officials that 
when their library broadens its tax base and m- 
creases its all-over budget it can give better 
service. 


that the new standards and the concepts they 
embody have not gained wider acceptanee, 
considering the fact that they are as complete 
a break from those that preceded them as tae 
concept of tax-supported municipal librarses 
was a break from the subscription and private 
libraries that preceded them. However, umtil 
librarians everywhere understand the new 
concepts, thinking, planning and action will 
still be geared to the nineteenth century, There 
are vast areas where there is little or no L- 
brary service. This is a contradiction of the 
American dream of equal educational oppor- 
tunity for all. It also ignores, as no other pab- 
lic service does, the transportation and cam- 
munications revolution that has taken place 
in the twentieth century. 

So, in using the standards to study library 
needs, it is a first essential that all public li- 
brarians study the standards themselves znd 
understand that they are for total public li- 
brary service; that the standards do not omit 
consideration of small libraries. They bezin 
with the individual wherever he may live, and 
then build from the single reader, and the 
local community outward, drawing uson 
whatever resources may be needed at any tme 
by every individual and community. 

There may still be library studies which 
simply gather together a mass of facts, with- 
out evaluation or criticism of the institu-ion 
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being studied, but the purpose of most recent 
library research is to appraise the library or 
operation in terms of the best available stand- 
ards. Whether it is an outside surveyor or a 
librarian studying his own library, the sur- 
veyor always searches for criteria with which 
to evaluate a library, and needs standards by 
which to judge the institution. The California 
Public Library Standards, which immediately 
preceded the new ALA standards, were de- 
veloped and adopted primarily to serve as the 
measuring points for an expected statewide 
survey of public libraries, as well as to serve 
as guides in the development of public library 
service in California. In fact, the overall pub- 
lic library program in California for the past 
several years has been 1) to develop standards 
by which public library performance could be 
measured; 2) to have a statewide survey of 
libraries which will show where our library 
system stands in relation to the standards; 
and 3) to develop a program for future li- 
brary development which will correct the dis- 
crepancies that will be found between stand- 
ards and our actual performance, and thus 
make good library service universally avail- 
able throughout the state. 

It is good to be able to report that the City 
Council of the California City of Stockton and 
the Board of Supervisors of the County of 
San Joaquin have jointly and officially 
adcpted the new ALA standards as the means 
of attaining the objectives and goals of the 
Stockton-San Joaquin County Public Library. 

There is another county library in our state 
which has been surveyed in the light of the 
new standards, with the result that the total 
library budget for the coming year has been 
doubled, and a complete reorganization has 
been projected. The county officials have also 
a five-year plan to raise the library budget 
in progressive steps to approximately a mil- 
lion dollars per year. All this received its im- 
petus from conversations with the local off- 
cials in which several of the key standards— 
those of personnel, book holdings, rate of ad- 
dition of new titles yearly, and services— 
were called to their attention in relation to 
the greatly increased population to be served. 
The discrepancies between that library’s pres- 
ent performance and minimum standards were 
greet. The jurisdiction has the financial re- 
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sources to remedy the situation, and, now that 
they know what minimum standards are, a 
program is under way to do this. The possi- 
bilities there are unlimited. 

Such dramatic examples of the application 
of standards are so far rather few, but the 
same thing can happen in many other places 
when the librarians and public officials decide 
to take definite steps to bring their library 
service up to the second half of the twentieth 
century, The government officials will seldom 
take the initiative; the librarian must do that. 
In fact, when other officials take the initiative 
the librarian may be swept aside and out of 
the picture. 


VALIDITY OF THE STANDARDS 


Experience in using the standards in study- 
ing library needs has given us confidence in 
their general validity, both for the limited 
kind of study and for more comprehensive 
surveys. Using minimum standards and the 
principles on which they are based as guides, 
librarians can make each plan and each de- 
cision, not haphazardly nor as an expedient 
or line of least resistance, but in a way to con- 
tribute directly toward raising the real quality 
of the service. An absolute basic essential for 
state and local extension librarians, if they are 
to be effective, is a real understanding and ap- 
plication of the new standards in everything 
they do. And they must be used as a whole— 
not just a standard here and there when one 
seems easy to apply. 

The new standards are not self-applying or 
automatic. The mere acceptance of the newer 
concepts in standards does not put them into 
practice. That is for each individual librarian 
and library to do, and that must in most cases 
be done through cooperation with other li- 
braries and librarians, as well as through 
internal improvements. Thoughtful, serious 
study of the standards and discussions be- 
tween librarians and others about them come 
first, then application. 


MORE RESEARCH NEEDED 


Nor are the standards themselves offered as 
being perfect, absolute, and unchanging. They 
are the best we have to date and they are 
showing good results wherever they are being 
studied and applied. As the standards them- 
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selves say, limits of time and money made it 
necessary to rely upon data already in exist- 
ence or readily obtainable in compiling the 
principles and standards. More research and 
experiment are urgently needed to verify the 
standards. This may lead to revision; if it 
does, that should be done. But most needed is 
more research to supply objective evidence to 
support the standards. This would be of the 
greatest assistance in working with budget off- 
cers to obtain the funds necessary to imple- 
ment the standards. 

The gigantic task of extending and improv- 
ing library service throughout the country calls 
for this kind of research. I hope that the li- 
brary schools of the country that are geared— 
or could with some additional funds be geared 
—to such research will go ahead rapidly on 
it. For example, we need more objective 
knowledge as to which of the various forms 
and devices for interlibrary cooperation and 
systems yield the best results. There is need to 
group the actual numerical and other specific 
standards involved in creating library sys- 
tems, with controlled studies to show whether 
and how they work out to save man-hours and 
produce better results than separate, smaller 
units. These are a few examples of additional 
studies needed in connection with the key 
standards—those dealing with materials, pro- 
fessional and nonprofessional personnel in 


economical relation to each other, centralized 
technical processes, and increasing the acces- 
sibility of library services. 

Although space and time are partially con- 
quered by new transportation and communi- 
cations, the conquest is not absolute. There 
is still a timelag for the individual reader 
who is at some distance from even the best 
central library. While fast communication 
media exist, they are not cheap enough for 
libraries and library users to use freely. Per- 
haps special long distance telephone reference 
and information rates for libraries, similar 
to postal book rates, are needed. It will be a 
sad commentary if we can soon get to the 
moon in an hour, yet must continue to take 
two weeks or two months or more to get a 
book or the answer to a reference question. 

These are a few of the uses of the standards 
as we are experiencing them in studying li- 
brary needs in California, and some of the 
problems in the application of the standards. 
Both the study and the application are of 
serious importance for California. The popu- 
lation experts tell us we will soon have the 
largest population in the nation. That growth 
is not a panacea, but a problem. We know it 
will do no good if we merely become the big- 
gest without trying to be one of the best. The 
standards are our best guide so far in trying 
to improve library services. 


“REGIONAL LIBRARIES ARE NOT PECULIAR” 


by Lura G. Currier 


Mrs. Currier is director of the Mississippi 
State Library Commission and is president of 
the Public Library Association. The following 
is part of her reply to a request for photo- 
graphs of “activities peculiar to regional 
libraries.” Although this letier-article is not 
specifically concerned with the new public 
library standards, its argument, that regional 
libraries are as real and natural as other 
public libraries, is an argument for the work- 
ability of the central concept of the standards: 
“Libraries working together, sharing their 
services and materials, can meet the full needs 
of their users.” 


There seems to be a subconscious notion that 
regional libraries are something different, 
peculiar, unusual—that one must choose be- 
tween having a regional library and having 
a normal, regular, familiar library. We hear 
librarians and high officials say, “We don’t 
want a regional library.” They are not aware 
that “regional” in most cases is an adminis- 
trative matter, simply indicating that political 
units and entities which have not worked 
together heretofore are contributing for the 
operation of a library system. 

Regional libraries are not peculiar and 
there are absolutely no activities in them that 
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MASSACHUSETTS. On the Mohawk Trail at Drury 
(Pittsfheld Region), a new collection of bookmo- 
bile books are left at the deposit station located 
in the General Store and Post Office. 


are different from activities in other libraries. 

Not long ago a questionnaire from the 
Library Services Branch of the U. S. Office 
of Education asked: “How much did your 
agency give to public libraries? How much to 
county libraries?” They might as well have 
asked: Do you care for chocolate pie or is it 
raining? Our own library leaders do not seem 
to realize that they are talking about differ- 
ences in the governmental units which fur- 
nish the financial support for public library 
service, not differences in the service itself. 

This attitude is probably a carry-over from 
the old days when one had the services of a 
public library only if he lived in a city, or in 
some progressive small town. Times changed. 
Some people who did not live in cities wanted 
public library service, too. They had to get 
public funds from whatever political structure 
provided their services. If it were the county, 
then they had a county public library. Times 
changed again. Some people, wanting better 
library service than was possible under the 
limitations of a narrow tax basis, decided to 
pool their resources among several counties or 
between a city and a county. Then they had 
regional public library service. 

What is peculiar about this regional li- 
brary service? Nothing. A regional, multi- 
county library system, or whatever you choose 
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to name it, does completely unpeculiar, highly 
familiar, and universally acceptable. things 


like— 


catalog books 

operate bookmobiles 

maintain branches and stations and reading 
centers 

conduct story hours 

have discussion groups 

circulate books 

answer reference questions if they can or 
refer them to the next larger book col- 
lection and the next more skilled refer- 
ence librarians in whatever structure they 
happen to find themselves 

deliberate policy among board members 

make budgets to serve whatever number of 
people fall in their service area 

have staff meetings 

fight for their lives at budget-making time 
every year, in constant competition with 
sewers, public schools, police raises, rec- 
reation programs, and old age assistance 

complain about having too much to do 
with too little money and too few 
librarians. 


If you visited every one of the ten regional 
libraries now operating in Mississippi you 
could not possibly get a peculiar picture, or 
a picture peculiar to that library because of 
its organizational structure. You would see 
more and better books because there was a 
larger tax structure; but not more and better 
books than you would find in the municipal 
library in Cleveland, Ohio, because it has an 
even bigger tax base. You would find more 
secure personnel, because they have something 
bigger to depend on; but not more secure than 
a branch librarian in the Kern County, Cali- 
fornia, library, because he too has something 
bigger and stronger than his immediate sur- 
roundings to depend on. 

If your approach were: Can you send us 
some pictures to show how much better serv- 
ice is under the cooperative wing of a re- 
gional library than it was when a single, pov- 
erty-stricken county tried to operate alone or 
when a number of small towns tried to do 
their technical processing individually and 
each maintained its own poor static book col- 
lection—then I think you would have what 
you really want. 
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STATE LIBRARY LEGISLATION—1958 


A report, interpretation, and evaluation of legislation enacted and in prospect 


by Eleanor A. Ferguson, Executive Secretary 
American Association of State Libraries and Public Library Association 


1958 was a rather lean year in library legisla- 
tion, for two obvious reasons. One was that 
only sixteen state legislatures met, several of 
them for interim or budget sessions where 
only emergency matters were considered. The 
other was the spate of legislation passed in 
1957, much of it arising from the passage of 
the Library Services Act of 1956. Many state 
extension agencies needed authority to accept 
federal funds or authority to perform the ex- 
tension activities they had been carrying on 
informally for years. Provisions of the law 
governing contracts for service between differ- 
ent types of local governments required ampli- 
fication. Money to match the federal funds 
had to be appropriated. When so much recent 
legislation needed to be tested in practice, it 
is little wonder that 1958 was an “off-year.” 

Significantly, much of the interesting legis- 
lation which either passed or failed to pass 
1958 legislatures concerned state aid to local 
or regional libraries. Massachusetts, New Jer- 
sey, and New York introduced such legisla- 
tion, and while only the New York bill passed, 
there is continued planning for such laws in 
at least ten other states. The reasons for this 
drive are not far to seek. Many states are 
looking ahead to the termination of federal 
aid and the need to finance from state funds 
programs began with federal money. The 
growing cost of library service has brought 
recognition of the small tax base on which 
local governments operate, as compared with 
the much larger and more flexible base avail- 
able to the state. The importance of estab- 
lishing multi-county and regional libraries, 
promising efficient service at reasonable cost, 
is now generally accepted by the library pro- 
fession, which finds that state subsidies are 
the most effective means of bringing larger 


units into being. Finally, the need for state- 
wide library service to enable each citizen to 
continue his education has led to a realization 
that the state cannot fully delegate its respon- 
sibility for providing complete library cover- 
age to local governmental units. 


NEW YORK 


Easily the most interesting piece of legisla- 
tion enacted in 1958 is the New York state 
law, and this not merely because of the very 
considerable sum of money involved. It is 
essentially a revision of the 1950 law, based 
on the recommendations of a committee ap- 
pointed in 1956 by the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation to review the progress of the previous 
five years. After a thoroughgoing assessment 
of library progress, the committee pointed out 
a number of factors which had prevented the 
development of library systems as fast as had 
been hoped. For example, the 1950 law did 
not sufficiently recognize the drain on a weak 
central library resulting from extending its 
service to the rural areas around it; inde- 
pendent libraries, by refusing to join, could 
veto a system; and greater flexibility was 
needed in the types of systems which could 
be set up. The committee felt that continuing 
responsibility for library service must be re- 
tained by the local communities, and that the 
state should keep to a minimum its control of 
the means by which this responsibility was 
exercised. 

Under the new law, systems may be estab- 
lished by a number of methods, some such as 
federation and consolidation, carried over 
from the old law, and some entirely new. 
County boards of supervisors may now create 
departments of county government to furnish 
library service, operating like other county 
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departments without library boards of trus- 
tees. Cooperative library systems may be 
formed by the library boards of an area 
through election of trustees to a system board, 
which may then apply to the New York Board 
of Regents for a charter as a library system 
without reference to the county government. 

Establishment grants may be made to coun- 
ties, parts of counties, or to groups of coun- 
ties, in amounts depending on the number of 
counties. Thus library systems serving one 
county or part of a county will receive 
$10,000, while systems serving more than one 
county receive $20,000 for each entire county. 
Counties which join already established sys- 
tems will bring with them dowries of $20,000. 

Full approval of a plan for a library sys- 
tem requires that it should serve at least 
200,000 people or 4000 square miles of area. 
In the past it has often proved impossible to 
get agreements from all the governmental 
units involved in such a large program before 
any service has been started. The new law 
adopts a principle of gradualism which allows 
at least three political subdivisions with a pop- 
ulation of 50,000 to present a plan for library 
service looking toward full approval within 
five years; if the plan is provisionally ap- 
proved by the Commissioner of Education, 
state aid may be paid at once, thus providing 
a demonstration of good service to attract the 
population or area needed for full approval. 

Annual grants are made to establish sys- 
tems on a series of bases which attempt to take 
into consideration all the possible variables of 
population and area within the state. Each 
system, whether provisional or fully approved, 
receives $5000 if it serves less than a county; 
if it includes one county or more, $10,000 per 
county. Each system receives a population 
grant of 25 cents per capita; and a further 
grant for each square mile served—$6.00 for 
one county or part of a county, $9.00 per 
square mile for two counties, up to a maxi- 
mum of $18.00 per square mile if five or more 
counties join. 

“Library systems,” according to the New 
York State Library Bookmark, May 1958, 
“which have less than 100,000 volumes in the 
central library may present a plan to build up 
the central library to 100,000 volumes by the 
end of a ten-year period. Under an approved 
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acquisition plan the State Education Depart- 
ment will supply to the central library annu- 
ally four times the number of volumes which 
the library system buys under this plan from 
its own funds exclusive of state aid.” This 
recognition of the continuing local responsi- 
bilities for library service is reinforced by 
another provision of the law which makes a 
system ineligible for state aid if its local sup- 
port falls below the average of the three years 
immediately preceding the formation of the 
system. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


The Massachusetts proposal for state aid, 
which unfortunately did not receive legislative 
approval, would have provided for a grant-in- 
aid to each city and town meeting minimum 
standards of library service, “the grant to be 
computed on the basis of one half the salary 
(up to $1500 maximum grant per person) for 
each library worker per 5000 population or 
fraction thereof in the area served by the li- 
brary.” Among the factors to be considered 
by the Board of Library Commissioners in 
setting minimum standards for the receipt of 
grants are that the library shall be free for use 
by all citizens for a specified minimum of 
hours each week, that a trained library worker 
be available, and that the library “extend 
privileges to card-holders from other libraries 
on the reciprocal basis.” 

The Board of Library Commissioners was 
also empowered to establish a “comprehen- 
sive, statewide plan of regional library service 
to improve library service in smaller towns.” 
They are to plan for not more than five such 
regional libraries, not more than one to be es- 
tablished in any one fiscal year, and each 
based if possible on a contract with the larger 
libraries in each region to supply “space, 
equipment, personnel, or services to the re- 
gional system.” These regional libraries would 
have appropriations from the state calculated 
on 50 cents per annum for each inhabitant of 
the region who lives in a community of fewer 
than 25,000 population. 

The bill was of interest for its use of reim- 
bursement of salaries as a form of state aid, 
and for its long-range planning of statewide 
service, tying in the larger libraries in the 
plans. It is expected that the bill will be re- 
introduced in 1959. 
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NEW JERSEY 


In New Jersey, a proposed state aid law 
passed the Senate but was not approved by the 
House. It included some interesting provi- 
sions, for instance, “the local fair share” of 
the cost of library service is computed on a 
sliding scale beginning with 1/20 mill per 
dollar of the equalized valuation of the mu- 
nicipality and going up to 1/4 mill in the fifth 
year in which benefits are received from the 
state. Municipalities which provide these mini- 
mums and are members of county libraries, or 
have annual budgets of at least $50,000 or are 
members of federations with budgets at least 
$50,000 shall qualify for grants from the state 
of 35 cents per capita of the population served. 
Municipalities not qualifying under these reg- 
ulations are to receive 5 cents per capita. 

Equalization aid is allowed to communities 
with less than 35,000 population which qual- 
ify for the 35-cent state aid grant, to bring 
their total budgets up to $1.50 per capita. Es- 
tablishment grants for new county or federa- 
tion libraries are to be paid for the first three 
years of operation, at the rate of $20,000 a 
year. 


Each of these bills presents a number of 
features that states considering state aid might 
well adapt to their own use. While New York’s 
is the only one based on previous experience 
within the state, all three have as their funda- 
mental purpose the development of regional 
libraries suited to the conditions in the par- 
ticular state. Yet the methods of distributing 
the aid and the requirements by which local 
libraries qualify vary in principles as well as 
in the local conditions they reflect; all repre- 
sent a very real advance from some of the 
older forms of grant which make fixed sums 
of money available both to the efficient and 
the inefficient, both to communities exerting 
a real effort to support their libraries and to 
those which are indifferent. 


OTHER STATES 


The Mississippi Legislature liberalized the 
ceiling on millage levies for counties with 
assessed valuations up to $15,000,000, and 
also voted to permit cities or counties to levy 
a one-mill tax for library building purposes 
for a period not to exceed five years. This was 


in addition to the millage for maintenance. 

Virginia amended its law on state aid 
grants to permit small county libraries to 
qualify for 35 per cent of their local budgets 
up to $5000, and increased the ceiling on the 
amount that can be spent on a demonstration 
library from $35,000 to $50,000. 

South Carolina passed a strong law fixing 
responsibility for loss of property belonging 
to libraries, museums, and art galleries on the 
borrower, providing fines or imprisonment as 
penalties, and requiring that a copy of the law 
be displayed prominently in two places in 
each such institution. 


NEEDED LEGISLATION 


A request for opinions regarding needed 
legislation, whether or not it had much chance 
of passage in the near future, was recently 
sent to heads of state library extension agen- 
cies. Many replies confined themselves to what 
was in prospect for the next legislative session, 
but in some cases indicated that the writers 
were thinking a good deal farther ahead. The 
Vermont Library Association is engaged in a 
study of legislation needed in that state, as are 
several other associations. California is half 
way through a two-year study of the needs of 
public libraries which specifically includes a 
section on library laws, while Pennsylvania is 
about to announce the recommendations of its 
survey, many of which are expected to require 
legislative action. 

Nine states expressed a need for clarifica- 
tion and codification of their library laws; six 


stressed the need for state aid, and five were 


considering revision of their state aid for- 
mulas or increased amounts of money under 
present formulas; and several spoke of ways 
in which the powers of the state extension 
agency needed to be broader. Another fre- 
quently mentioned legislative need was for 
liberalizing millage restrictions on the amount 
budgeted for local libraries. The operation as 
well as the establishment of regional libraries 
is in need of simplification in many states, and 
at least two responses mentioned the need for 
legal authority to build county or regional li. 
brary buildings. And of course almost every 
one mentioned the need for greater appropria- 
tions to do the bigger job now required of 
state agencies. 
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STATE INITIATIVE-——LOCAL CONTROL 


One response deserves special consideration: 
the need for legislation making the operation 
of public libraries mandatory on the local 
level, similar to that which is almost universal 
for public schools. It is certainly curious that 
no state appears to have taken this step, 
though nearly all express in their library laws 
an interest in providing library service for the 
people of the state. In its Constitution of 1850, 
Michigan assumed responsibility for public 
libraries and earmarked certain state revenues 
for their support, but this has never been in- 
terpreted as requiring the local community to 
provide a library. New York has made cash 
grants to public libraries for more than 100 
years, but again the grant was made to those 
communities which wished to establish librar- 
ies, without urging them to do so. It seems 
inevitable that some state will take this step 
in the next few years as a result of the grow- 
ing interest in libraries; it will be interesting 
to see whether it will be one of the states 
where libraries have a long history or one of 
the younger states which is just beginning to 
develop its library program. 

One type of needed legislation was men- 
tioned by none of those who aswered, in spite 
of the fact that it is a logical next step to fol- 
low the development of regional libraries. 
This is the whole question of interstate co- 
operation. New Hampshire and Vermont al- 
ready have a project under way in which each 
state serves a small part of the other that is 
situated where it can more effectively receive 
service from its neighbor state than from its 
own. All over the country there are innumer- 


FROM THE PUBLIC LIBRARY STANDARDS 


49, Library service should be explicitly men- 
tioned as a state concern in the state constitu- 
tion and/or statutes. 


50. The functions of state library agencies 
for guiding and reinforcing local service should 
he specified by law. 


51. Provision should be made in state law to 
establish libraries and library systems through 
consolidation, federation, and contractual ar- 
rangements for interlibrary co-operation. 
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able other spots which on any logical basis 
would be better served by another state than 
by their own, areas where a natural region 
cuts across state lines or where the trading 
area of the one large community includes 
parts of other states, Yet no one apparently 
has begun to consider the legal problems in- 
volved, True, the legal problems appear to be 
enormous, but surely no more so than those 
of establishing regional libraries seemed 
twenty years ago. When one considers the 
long process by which state legislation is en- 
acted—the time consumed in making a plan 
and convincing librarians and trustees of its 
value, the even longer period of winning pub- 
lic support, and the final effort to have it en- 
acted into law, it looks as though the next step 
in nationwide library service should be under 
consideration very soon. 

So far this article has concerned itself with 
legislation related to the organization and op- 
eration of the public library. It would be a 
pity not to mention a recent publication which 
treats of a wide variety of other laws which 
govern other library activities. Legal Aspects 
of Library Administration, edited by John 
Boynton Kaiser and published as the April 
1958 issue of Library Trends, discusses a 
number of laws which affect libraries. For ex- 
ample, the operation of bookmobiles is gov- 
erned by state licensing and public liability 
laws. New library buildings must conform to 
zoning and building code regulations. Library 
employees are covered by state retirement 
plans and by workmen’s compensation laws. 
Mr. Kaiser and the law librarians who have 
contributed chapters to the issue raise a num- 
ber of questions which any one concerned 
with the administration of libraries may well 
consider carefully. 

Possibly librarians become too absorbed in 
the passage of legislation directly affecting li- 
braries, without giving enough thought to 
other aspects of the law which influence their 
activities. One state recently had to change the 
whole timetable for county budget prepara- 
tion, including library budgets, because the 
date for using new automobile license plates 
was advanced a month by the state legislature. 
Careful study of library legislation, important 
as that is, may not be enough to protect li- 
braries against legal difficulties. 
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“WHERE DID YOU GO?” “TO SCHOOL.” 
“WHAT DID YOU LEARN?” “ABOUT LIBRARIES.” 


by Robert Paul Smith 


Mr. Smith ts the author of “Where Did You 
Go?” “Out.” “What Did You Do?” “Noth- 
ing.” and How to Do Nothing with Nobody 
All Alone by Yourself. This article was writien 
for the Chicago Tribune’s annual children’s 
book supplement, appearing in the November 
2 issue. 


It seems to be open season on the American 
, public schools. I am a taxpayer, a citizen, a 
father, and thus exquisitely equipped to shoot 
off my mouth. I propose not to do so. 

It may be that I was educated in school, 
despite considerable evidence to the contrary. 
It is my feeling that whatever gaps have been 
knocked, over the years, in my abounding 
ignorance came about through the public li- 
brary. The one thing that I feel sure was taught 
to me in school, I think in the sixth or seventh 
grade, was that there were such things as 
books, that the reading of them was possible 
and even pleasant, that there existed a build- 
ing known (to us kids) as the “liberry,” and 
that by some miracle the world was so ordered 
that you could go to the liberry and they 
would lend you books-——for free! 

Having once made this discovery, I got the 
notion that the libraries were the educational 
system of the United States and that schools 
were basically places to equip you to use li- 
braries. I must say I have never had reason 
to change my mind about this. Ever since, 
when I wanted to know something about some- 
thing, I went to the library. 

In my home town there was in the library 
a children’s section and an adults’ section 
connected by a long corridor. After we had 
read every Henty book, every Kipling book 
(a fond uncle had given me the collected works 
of Mark Twain, which was then my own 
library), we rose to our full height, looked 
very serious, attempted to lower our voices 
from their normal soprano to at least a con- 
tralto, and strolled with what we believed was 
a debonair swagger past the guardian of the 





Drawing by Robert McCloskey from the Chil- 
dren's Library Association recruiting leaflet, 
“Wanted, You, the Children’s Librarian.” 
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adult section. We were turned back. Another 
day we proposed to this lady that our sister, 
or uncle, or father had sent us to the library 
for an adult book. We were turned away. We 
returned to the children’s section and drew 
out our Dan Beard, or Sax Rohmer, or Jules 
Verne, and we never drew out less than our 
full quota. 

I can remember it still—four fiction and 
four nonfiction, and to this day I’m amazed 
when I check out books at our local library 
and nobody challenges my right to have five 
nonfiction and perhaps two of them two-week 
books! 

In college I discovered the existence of a 
passport called the stack pass. With this I 
could wander down the book-lined alleys of a 
library that contained sections of books de- 
voted to subjects of whose very existence I had 
never heard. 

In every town I have ever lived in since 
then I have had a library card, and it has been 
surprising to find that the size of the town 
bears very little direct relationship to the 
quality of the library. It has never ceased to 
astonish and delight me that all of this is for 





a year. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE 
OF EDMUND BURKE 


THOMAS W, COPELAND 


Only since 1949, when Burke's private papers were opened, has it been possible 
to undertake a complete study of Burke’s letters—letters which give insights into 
his relationships with the leading artists and thinkers of his day. 


Eight scholars are collaborating on this collection of a// the Burke correspond- 
ence, including also selections from letters written to him, and The University of 
Chicago Press will publish the eight volumes of this collection, at the rate of one 


The first volume follows Burke’s career from his student days in Dublin to his 
fortieth year, and includes 197 letters; only 27 letters from this period appeared in 
the previous volume of his correspondence published in 1844. Thomas W. Copeland 
is general editor of this work, and also edits and annotates the first volume. 


The Press is now accepting standing orders for the complete set. Volumes will 
be sent, and billed, as they are published. Each volume will contain about 400 pages, 
and cost about $8.00. Volume I, now available, has 380 pages and is priced at $8.00. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, 
5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Ilinois 
In Canada: The University of Toronto Press, Toronto, Ontario 


free and, more simply, that it is there. 
As I say, I do not propose to take potshots 


‘at our educational system. Air age, atom age, 


space age, age of anxiety, whatever age it 
may be, it seems to me that the problem of 
education may be difficult, but not complex. 
The repository of wisdom is the books of the 
world. They are here; the children are here. 
If it can be disclosed to a certain number of 
them that the most exciting thing in the world 
is to make contact with another mind, a cer- 
tain number of them will be the hope of the 
world. The greater the number, I presume, the 
greater the hope. 





“A small boy paying a two-cent fine for an 
overdue book he had returned to the library, 
looked thoughtfully at the librarian and asked: ` 
‘Can you make a living out of this?’ ”"--Capper’s 
Weekly, quoted in Antiquarian Bookman, Oct. 
13. 

“Cynthia Habit, 7, of Redwood City, paid a 
two-cent fine for an overdue book .. . lingered 
long enough to ask the librarian thoughtfully, 
‘Can you really make a living on this?’ ”— 
San Francisco Examiner, Oct. 3. 

Whoever said it, it’s a good thought. 
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Each year our summer school undertakes 
a different study at a particular grade 
level. This year we had a sixth grade class 
jn elementary science under the tutelage 
of Pav} Doescher, a local school principal. 


è My Travelship 
@ World Topics Year Book 


PUBLISHER’S HOUSE 


We are publishers concerned with creating books 
for the education of the young. Ours is a business 
whose obligations and responsibilities transcend 
most commercial enterprises. 


Here at Tangley Oaks — far from city noises and 
distractions — we are ideally situated for conduc- 
ting activities not normally associated with pub- 
lishing. Unusual activities which all contribute to 
the making of better and better books. 


For instance, on our spacious wooded grounds, we 
maintain our own summer laboratory school, and 
this, together with the cooperation of neighboring 
school systems, enables us to follow a year-round 
pre-testing program of ideas and illustrations 
under a variety of classroom situations. 


Another unique feature is the opportunity for first- 
hand nature study. Our nature trail and ponds are 
not only used by teacher-conducted classes from 
grade to college level, but our own nature writers 
take full advantage of all that this offers. 


Come and see for yourself. It will be our pleasure 
to escort you around America’s most unusual 
publishing house. 


Publishers of: American Educator Encyclopedia 
@ My Book House @ Wonderland of Knowledge @ Book Trails 
@ A Picturesque Tale of Progress 

@ Journeys Through Bookland 
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Finally! For many of the partially blind a 
new zest in living. The wonderful world of 
reading open before them! With this unique 
reading aid, the AO Projection Magnifier, they 
can read letters, newspapers, magazines, even 
thick textbooks and novels. 

Two table models are available, one en- 
larges original material 3 times, the other, 5 
times. Both are self-contained and portable. 

Operation is simplicity itself. After the in- 
strument is switched on, reading material is 
placed on the bookrest and the optical head 


as 
Sou ti 


For the partially blind... 


the full pleasures of reading! 





|) PROJECTION MAGNIFIER 


lowered to contact the printed page. Without 
further adjustments, the user reads from the 
built-in illuminated screen. 

Everyone, including chidren, can use the 
AO Projection Magnifier. There are no new 
reading habits to learn. Workers with the 
blind have found the instrument especially 
valuable in sight-saving. classes. Also, now, 
many partially blind children can attend reg- 
ular classes and use standard textbooks. 

Information at AO offices in major cities 
or write today for illustrated literature. 


American W Optical 
COMPANY 


INSTRUMENT DIVISION, BUFFALO 15, NEW YORK 
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ADULT SERVICES 





PROGRAMING IN ASD 


The Adult Services Division, as a new division, 
is seeking a clear definition of program. It rec- 
ognizes that its program, to be valid for ALA 
needs, must provide in its appropriate area (edu- 
cational, cultural, and recreational library 
services to adults) for the interests and needs of 
all types of libraries. What are the “adult serv- 
ices” interests and needs? 

To discuss this question, the Division invited 
representatives of the type-of-library divisions 
to a discussion of areas of mutual interest. School, 
college and university, public, armed services, 
hospital and institution libraries were repre- 
sentéd at one and one-half hour conversation 
held on July 16 at San Francisco. 


Types of Libraries and Adult Services 


A working paper was prepared by the ASD 
Program Policy Committee to serve as a basis 
for discussion. The paper pointed out that “adult 
services” may take the form of exhibits, displays, 
reading lists, informal advisory assistance, book 


Selection 
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they're yours with Ames Library Shelving 


talks to groups or organizations, or book-cen- 
tered discussions within the library. All types of 
libraries may be involved in such activities: 
school libraries when they serve the community 
with a general collection or when they serve 
adults who attend school courses beyond their 
specific curriculum needs; college and university 
libraries when they seek to stimulate broad read- 
ing interests beyond curriculum needs by the 
methods listed, or by working with student or 
community organizations to provide interpreta- 
tion of library materials; armed forces libraries, 
which function as public libraries; and hospital 
and institution libraries, which similarly func- 
tion as public libraries. 


Points of Agreement 


Several important points of agreement emerged 
from the frank conversation: 

l. That the ASD responsibility for adult ma- 
terials and adult collections is of great impor- 
tance to the type-of-library associations, and that 
the next two-years’ program on materials will, 





sgt Tle x COMPLETE SELECTION Steel shelving, accesso- 





ries and related library equipment in a wide 
range of styles and sizes—they’re “standard” 


iat ee ee with Ames. 
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x 18 COLORS TO CHOOSE FROM— To harmonize with 
your library interior Ames offers a full range 
of finish colors at no extra cost. 


% CUSTOM CONSTRUCTION—For your “unique” 
problems, Ames will design and produce spe- 
cial equipment to meet your needs. 


tw FREE PLANNING SERVICE — Ames’ experienced 
library equipment engineers are happy to help 
you with equipment planning, layout and bud- 
geting. 

Names of recent Ames installations gladly furnished. 

WRITE FOR FREE — estimates, layouts, 
catalogs and other helpful library data. 


moe avec dy W.R.AMES COMPANY 


BOOKSTACK DIVISION 


1001 DEMPSEY ROAD 
MILPITAS, CALIFORNIA 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
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The Twentieth 
Century 
Encyclopedia of 
Catholicism 
ay Edited by 


5 HENRI DANIEL-ROPS 


Member of the 
French Academy 





8 volumes to be 


published this Fall 


WHAT IS THE BIBLE? 
By Henri Daniel-Rops 
Translated by J. R. Foster 
WHAT IS FAITH? 

By Eugene Joly 
Translated by Dom Illtyd Trethowan 
WHAT IS A SAINT? 

By Jacques Douillet 
Translated by Donald Attwater 
WHO IS THE DEVIL? 

By Nicolas Corte 
Translated by D. Pryce 
THE ORIGINS OF MAN 

_ By Nicolas Corte 
Translated by Eric Earnshaw Smith 
THE GOD OF REASON 
By Regis Jolivet 
Translated by Dom Mark Pontifex 
PSYCHICAL PHENOMENA 
By Fr, Reginald-Omez, O. P. 
Translated by Renee Haynes 
BIBLICAL CRITICISM 
By Jean Steinmann 
Translated by J. R. Foster 


Send for Free Brochure 


Write today for your free copy of the de- 
scriptive brochure giving full information 
on the entire series and the 150 individual 
volumes to be published at the rate of two 
a month. With your free brochure you re- 
ceive details of how the volumes may be 
purchased singly, or by subscription plan 
at a saving of up to $92.50. 


HAWTHORN 
BOOKS [Re 


70 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK Tt! 





in a sense, test the wisdom and practicality of 
this assignment to type-of-services divisions; 

2. That professional services related to the use 
of these materials with adults vary greatly 
among types of libraries, and that ASD member- 
ship must begin to reflect more adequately the 
interests of all types of libraries in this area; 

3. That the interpretation of ASD to potential 
membership in just such face-to-face groups as 
this was an important immediate step; 

4. That the informal exploration of joint proj- 
ects in meetings such as this before the point of 
crystallization is of great importance to harmon- 
ious cooperation between ASD and the type-of- 
library divisions; and 

5. That study is needed on how joint projects 
are initiated and developed to ensure their best 
development and the involvement of the most ap- 
propriate persons. 

Representatives from the type-of-library asso- 
ciations agreed that it would be important for 
them to urge membership from their groups in 
ASD; and ASD representatives agreed that ASD 
has an important responsibility to interpret this 
new division to ALA members from all types of 
libraries, and to consult with them on their inter- 
ests in adult services. 


Action Now by ASD Members 


The ASD Program Policy Committee urges 
ASD members to gather small groups of librari- 
ans representing a variety of types of librar- 
ies to discuss locally or at state meetings the 
field of adult services and their concerns in it. 

Copies of the working paper which was pre- 
pared for the July 16 meeting can be made avail- 
able for discussions by writing to Eleanor Phin- 
ney, executive secretary, Adult Services Division. 
A written report on such conversations will be 
welcomed by the ASD Program Policy Commit- 
tee and may be sent to Miss Phinney or to its 
chairman, Margaret E. Monroe, Graduate School 
of Library Service, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N.J. 


BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH 


PROVIDING A KEY TO THE 
LATIN, GREEK, SPANISH, GERMAN 


AND 
OTHER MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEXTS 


now heing studied in 
HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Prices from SOc. TRANSLATION PUBLISHING c0., inc. 
White for free catalog 8.7. 6&7 IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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HOSPITAL AND 


INSTITUTION 
LIBRARIES 





The appointment of Eleanor Phinney as the first 
executive secretary of the Association of Hospi- 
tal and Institution Libraries was announced at 
the San Francisco Conference. AHIL members, 
prospective members, and all seeking recruiting 
information for an expanding field of library 
service should now profit from the opportunity 
to use the services of Miss Phinney. 

It is also expected that the seasoned knowlege 
of organization, maintenance, standards, and 
programs of hospital, nursing school, and insti- 
tution libraries which has long been widely scat- 
tered through the membership will be brought 
into focus and made more readily accessible. 
Much time and inappropriate activity should be 
saved by channeling contacts with other divisions 
through the office of the executive secretary and 
it is a particularly fortunate circumstance to 
share Miss Phinney’s time with the Adult Serv- 
ices Division with which there are many areas 
of mutual interest. 

The representation and interpretation of hos- 
pital and institution libraries to medical and 
allied professional groups have always been an 
important responsibility of the division. On three 
recent occasions AHIL participated in profes- 
sional conferences. The executive secretary at- 
tended the dedication of the new headquarters 
building of the American Hospital Association in 
Chicago on August 18 and the 60th Annual Con- 
vention which followed. Vice President Helen 
Yast and other local members arranged a library 
recruitment display and manned the “Hospital 
Careers” booth of the convention. Sister M. 
Rosaline, patients’ librarian, St. Francis Hospi- 
tal, Trenton, N.J., represented AHIL at the 40th 
National Recreation Congress held in Atlantic 
City, September 25. The division also supplied 
an exhibit of photographs, reading lists, and 
descriptions of mechanical reading aids for Mrs. 
Beatrice H. Hill, director of the Consulting Serv- 
ice on Recreation for the Ill and Handicapped, 
National Recreation Association. This material 
was available during the Congress and was used 
at the meeting on Program Resources for the IM 
and Handicapped. AHIL President Clara Lucicli 
was the speaker at the annual institute meeting 
of the Medical Librarians of Northern Ohio, 
October 4, reporting on the San Francisco Con- 
ference. 

It is the aim of the present executive officers 
to greatly strengthen the avenues of liaison with 
medical, nursing, and paramedical professional 


groups as a means of promoting a better under- 
standing of library services. Of serious concern 
is the tremendous expansion of hospitals and in- 
stitutions in terms of physical plant, community 
service, research projects, and numbers of peo- 
ple employed but accompanied by no corre- 
sponding expansion of adequate library facili- 
ties. Makeshift arrangements proliferate and 
these are unable to nourish the informational 
needs or to organize the library resources of 
such vital concerns as health education, admin- 
istration, and research in health and welfare 
agencies. 
WINGED BEQUEST 

Use of Winged Bequest continues; the film 
originally sponsored by AHIL to show the li- 
brary’s role in the rehabilitation of patients in 
homes, hospitals, and institutions is moving 
around the world. Prints were purchased earlier 
this year by the Asia Foundation and sent to 
Singapore by Unesco and deposited in New 
Delhi by the Film Council of New South Wales 
for its Australian Circuit. Some twelve state li- 
brary agencies now own copies and reported 
very active bookings during National Library 
Week. It is not too early to make bookings for 
the three prints deposited by AHIL in the ALA 
Headquarters Library for 1959 National Library 
Week programs. The newly released ALA infor- 
mation folder, “A Career in Hospital Librarian- 
ship” will make an excellent tie-in with the film 
when it is shown for vocational guidance pur- 
poses. 

SADIE P. DELANEY 
MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP FUND 


Contributions to the Sadie P. Delaney Me- 
morial Scholarship Fund may be sent to Bertha 
K. Wilson, chief librarian, Veterans Administra- 
tion Hospital, Downey, Hi. Miss Wilson, chair- 
man of the AHIL Seholarship Committee, will 
forward gifts to the Atlanta University School of 
Library Science where the scholarship fund will 
“assist in the training of qualified people for the 
library profession.” Mrs. Delaney represented 
hospital librarians in the ALA Council from _ 
1947 to 1952 and won international acclaim for 
outstanding work with the mentally ill at the 
VA Hospital of Tuskegee, Ala. 


COUNCIL NOMINEES 

Council nominees to fill the unexpired term 
of Alice E. Forward whose resignation will take 
effect after the Washington Conference are: 
Mrs. Lois B. Miller, librarian, American Journal 
of Nursing Company, and Marion H. Vedder. 
Institutions Library Consultant, New York State 
Library. 
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Nobody builds a nest BA 
like a bird... 


Zt and nobody can bind a book like 








an experienced library binder. We of 
Heckman’s have that experience . . . each 
volume is constructed as carefully as the 
nest the bird builds. But... more than 
that... we are able to fulfill your individual 
requirements. Heckman has the facili- 

ties ... the materials . . . and the crafts- 
men to handle your binding requirements 
whether large or small. Not only can 







we do your work well . . . but fast, 
too. Try us and see. 


THE ee 
P 
INC. 
eo NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 


— — BOUND TO PLEASE eee 


“A Brief History of Bookbinding”, by Heckman—yours for the asking. 
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by Shirley Ellis 


FILM ON WHEELS 
This year the Fitchburg (Mass.) Public Library 


held its second summer series of bookmobile film 
programs for children. In cooperation with the 
Fitchburg Park Department the bookmobile 
stopped at recreation areas in the city covering 
each, with a single program, once every two 
weeks. The ingenious arrangements for projec- 
tion from inside the bookmobile (detailed in the 
April 1958 issue of Wilson Library Bulletin) 
were the result of the experimentation and col- 
laboration of many people. Films were shown for 
about half an hour and another half-hour was 
allowed to circulate books. Most programs con- 
sisted of two short films such as Animal Friends 
and The Magic Fiddle but a longer program of a 
single film, White Mane, was also quite success- 
ful, attracting parents as well as children and 
resulting in the circulation of all available books 
on horses. Pets were frequently members of the 
audience and one little girl brought her cat to 
the showing of Animal Friends. Hannah Hyatt, 
librarian of the Film and Records Service, feels 
that there is a very real advantage in presenting 
film programs at the recreation areas where the 
children spend their time rather than concen- 
trating all programs at the youth library. The 
children are not dependent upon parents to con- 
voy them to the library and some parents who do 
not normally go to the library join the group. 
The programs, as well as being a contribution to 
the library’s more extensive cooperative arrange- 
ments with the city recreation department, pro- 
vide an excellent opportunity to relate films and 


| books. 


REPORT FROM RUTGERS 


From Rutgers Graduate School of Library 
Service comes a report of audio-visual activities 
throughout the year. In late spring a Workshop 
on Film Evaluation was held for the New Jersey 
Film Circuit. Scheduled prior to selection of the 
basic collection for the circuit and before service 
was initiated, the Workshop consisted of five ses- 
sions, extending over a two-day period, on the 
principles and problems involved in selection of 
films for purchase and in advising users. Mar- 
garet Monroe, associate professor at Rutgers and 
director of the Workshop, states, “We planned 
[the Workshop] for wide staff participation 
since it has now become proven principle that a 


e 


new service in a library thrives in proportion to 
the extent of staff orientation and interest.” 
Forty reference, adult service, and children’s li- 
brarians attended lectures, panel and informal 
discussions. Fifteen selected films were shown; 
there was an exhibit of books and pamphlets on 
all phases of film utilization and a demonstrated 
exhibit of equipment for film care. 

This past summer the school offered its first 
strictly audio-visual course. Previously audio- 
visual media had been integrated with other 
course work, but it was felt that particular at- 
tention should be given to the needs of school 
and public librarians in this area. Dr. Edward 
Schofield served as instructor. 

During the fall semester the school is again 
holding a regular program of film previews. De- 
signed as an extra-curricular activity, they pro- 
vide an opportunity for students to become fa- 
miliar with film. 


DETROIT SAMPLER 


“The Sampler,” one of the Detroit Public Li- 
brary weekly television programs, recently com- 
pleted nearly a year of programing. Organized 
around works of one author or subject, the pro- 
gram featured selections from interesting and 
unusual books read aloud, by one to three 
people, and commentary. Pictures, background 
music, and devices such as the camera “reading” 
over a person’s shoulder added variety and inter- 
est to the readings. Among the authors and top- 
ics covered were G. K. Chesterton, James Thur- 
ber, Richard Traver, child poets, and classic hor- 
ror stories. 
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FRANK M., COWCER, DETROIT 


Mrs. Bertha Wember, librarian of the Foreign 
Language Collection, and host Jim Dance, as- 
sistant coordinator of Community and Greup 
Services, are shown reading “The Poetry of Rob- 
ert Frost” during one of Detroit Public Library’s 
weekly telecasts. 
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EXCERPTS FROM AN ANNUAL REPORT 


Now that it is time to begin thinking of 1958 
annual reports, many librarians may be about to 
re-read their 1957 reports. The following ex- 
cerpts from the last report of the Film Depart- 
ment of the Enoch Pratt Free Library provide a 
most interesting review. 


CHILDREN’S FILMS: Children’s films continue in 
popularity and it is some satisfaction to find that the 
groups who reluctantly take the fine selection we 
have to offer in place of the comics they ask for, are 
pleasantly surprised that children accept the best 
when it is presented to them. Adults, sometimes 
sheepishly, sometimes openly, admit that they en- 
joy these films as much as children. 

WEEDING: For the first time since the department 
opened, systematic weeding was undertaken. Seventy- 
one titles were withdrawn, which brings the total 
number of titles in the collection to 729, only 15 
more than was reported last year. This is inevitable 
in a collection as active as ours. In spite of the ex- 
pense of films they do wear out, or become obsolete, 
and as much, perhaps more, care should be taken in 
the quality and condition of a film collection as of 
a book collection. Some of the titles withdrawn were 
deposit prints which had outlived their usefulness. ... 
Eleven titles were just worn out and were replaced 
by new prints... . The remainder were discarded 
for the same reason books are discarded—outdated 
information, condition, lack of use and of sufficient 


long-range importance to justify retaining. 

PUBLICITY: The Maryland Society of Training Di 
rectors continues to publish our column of “Indus 
trial Film News,” and occasional items are publishec 
in the Scout Bulletin and other house organs. Re 
sults have been gratifying and time should be founc 
to do this on a wider scale. 

UsERS: We note .. . an increasing number o 


persons interested in informal film societies and we 
try to encourage an awareness of the film as a cre 
ative method of expression which deserves seriou: 
study and attention as another art form. 
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Gerstenslager 


The Gerstenslager Co. 
Wooster, Ohio 
Established 1860 


Admired 


Gerstenslager Bookmobile: 
inspire enthusiastic commen 
from professional librarians 
the 
public because they are at- 


and book-borrowince 
tractive to look at and pleas- 
ant to visit in search of gooc 
reading. Guardians of the li. 
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struction keeps body main: 
tenance expense comforta: 
bly low. 


BOOKMOBILES 
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MONEY SAVING CHANGES THAT MAKE 


CRITERION 


MAGAZINE BINDING POSSIBLE! 


10 standard colors. 

Standardized arrangements. 

Standard “Easier-to-read” Lettering. 

Simplified billing procedures. 

No charge for extras. 

ONE FLAT. PRICE ... The more you bind—the less they cost. 
Class “A” Binding—of course. 

Over 150 Libraries now use CRITERION. It’s worth investigating. 


A 
v 
A 
v 
A 
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HERTZBERG-NEW METHOD, Inc. 


Vandalia Road, Jacksonville, Illinois. 
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put your library on wheels ! 








42" 





Librarians find dozens of 


the BOOK CADDY 


only $5250 


uses for the space-saving, 
step-saving BOOK CADDY ! - 
Brings books where you 


gliding ball-bearing swivel Gentlemen: Please ship me the following BOOK CADDIES 








| 
wheels. Stores 16 feet of books | at $52.50: 
and magazines at convenient | Quantity 
chairside height...in only 4 feet | DESERT SAND MIST GREEN Total 
of space ! Two deep troughs on | Cl Check C] Money Order m] C.O.D. 
each side... a light touch brings | 
any book to- youi Angeripi. | NOME eit aeolian Mee 
Durable one-piece welded | Company, School or Institution.............00 00 cena 
heavy gauge steel, in attractive | PO GVOSS. oo ce Ghd oo he hes OB a ae BES BS Se 
Desert Sand or Mist Green. l CUY oc ciwew ce atra a e AONA i eaaa 





At $52.50, you save 25% of 
the regular price, and we'll 
ship your BOOK CADDY 
freight paid. Order today ! 
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PUBLIC 


LIBRARIES 





NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 


According to the “Report on the First Observ- 
ance of National Library Week,” 


Awareness -of the library and a new concept of its 
role in the community, strengthened ties between 
the library and service clubs and other community 
groups, closer working relationships with newspapers 
and broadcasters are noted in hundreds of reports. 
Most important, interest stirred by NLW activity has 
carried over and seems to be continuing. . . . Over 
and over again, libraries express the feeling that 
they have discovered friends and supporters that they 
did not know about through NLW, as well as new 
sources to draw upon. 


With such enthusiastic reports to spur each 
one on, it is a good time to get started on plans 
for 1959 National Library Week, April 12-18. 
Although state committees are planning state- 
wide programs, the initiative in forming a local 
NLW committee must be taken by the librarians 
in each community. National Library Week is a 
program in which librarians from all kinds of 
libraries should be involved, but someone must 


take the important first step of getting the others 
together in planning. As a plan of action, it 
seems most practical for the public library, 
which serves all segments of the community, to 
assume this initial responsibility. 

The theme for 1959 will be the same as before 
—“a better read, better informed America.” A 
new handbook designed for the use of local 
committees has been prepared for mailing to 
5000 librarians. Materials, including such things 
as posters, streamers and records, will be avail- 
able; each item may be purchased separately or 
in the quantity needed. 

The Milwaukee Journal called the 1958 Na- 
tional Library Week “probably the biggest cam- 
paign to stimulate reading yet undertaken.” To 
make the 1959 observance even more effective, 
it will take the combined efforts of businessmen, 
teachers, club women, librarians—in fact, all 
those interested in books and reading. 

Although the state reports of the 1958 Na- 
tional Library Week committees: are enthusias- 
tic, they also evidence surprise that important 
people were not only willing but glad to serve 
on committees. Edward P. Morgan, news analyst 
of the American Broadcasting Company, re- 
flected this general attitude in his tongue-in- 
cheek introduction to NLW 1958: 








lorful Library shelving 


JDE |Loss |e 


4 Handsome plastelle colors of lifetime baked 

a enamel over chem-a-cote bonderizing at no extra 
5 l cost when you order colorful Deluxe Library 
me, i ci Shelving. Because Deluxe shelving is boltless, 
it’s erected quickly. Adjust shelf height without 
using tools in a minute. Clean, modern lines. 
Rigid construction. Outstandingly attractive. By 
America’s leading maker of boltless steel shelving. 
Send for full color Deluxe Catalog No. 504 or 
call your Deluxe dealer. 


DELUXE METAL FURNITURE CO., WARREN 12, PA. 
A division of the Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
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Plainly, the basic function of the American li- 
brary is not literary at all but biological. It provides 
the stone steps on which the younger set find it con- 
venient to keep their dates. As for exploration of 
the inside of the building, statistics suggest that the 
U. S. population is more familiar with the interior of 
the Mammoth Cave... . We don’t have to burn 
books any more; we just don’t read them. In 1955, the 
Gallup Poll people found that 6l per cent of the 
adult population had not read a book—any book, save 
the Bible—during the previous year. Three years 
later that statistic is quoted as 60 per cent. 

For a while there, it looked as if things were 
going to get out of hand, as if this red-blooded 
American tradition of cultivated vacuity were going 
to be challenged. . . . Despite that figure I cited a 
while ago about many libraries within walking dis- 
tance, you'll be happy to know there are still 27 
million Americans who have no publie library service 
of any kind, not even a bookmobile. This figure was 
considerably higher until in 1956 when a bunch of 
busybodies got Congress to pass the Library Services 
Act. 

As if they believed in what they were doing, as if 
they felt they were distributing treasure, the library 
people made this money go a long way. .. . They 
discovered a hunger for knowledge in science, a 
taste for history and serious nonfiction. As I said, 
things looked black for that cherished national at- 
tribute, ignorance. .. . Happy Library Week. 


MORE ON THE MILITARY-COMMUNITY 
LIBRARY STUDY 


The Armed Forces Librarians Section, during 
1958-1959, will conduct a Military-Community 
Library Study. The study is based upon the ex- 
periences and results of the American Library 
Association’s Library-Community Project, which 
assists public libraries in the development of 
long-term adult education programs by analyz- 
ing community and library needs and resources. 

The purpose of the Military-Community Li- 
brary Study is to develop techniques for the 
analysis of a military community and its library 
so that library services to members of the mili- 
tary community can be expanded. Techniques 
used in the Library-Community Project are be- 
ing reviewed by a committee for adaptation to a 
military situation. 

Members of the Study Committee are: chair- 
man, Helen E. Fry, Fourth U. S. Army; Air 
Force representatives: Lucia Gordon, Continen- 
tal Air Command; Nellie McAlpine, Fourth Air 
Force; Army representatives: Mildred Ham- 
mond, First U. S. Army; Mrs. Ruth S. Howard, 
Second U. S. Army; Navy representatives: Mrs. 
Dorothy Fayne, Third Naval District; Mrs. Mar- 
garet E. Jordan, Fifth Naval District; Oversea 





THE 
SHOWCARD 
MACHINE 
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The Showcard Machine makes short 
work of all signing needs—prints 
bulletins, posters, shelf markers, no- 
tices of all kinds. Produces handsome 
type-set work, yet anyone can op- 
erate it. Complete flexibility of lay- 
out, colors, type faces. Rugged fool- 
proof construction is guaranteed a 
full five years. Sizes for all needs. 


If you’re now using hand-lettered 
signs the Showcard Machine will 
save its own moderate cost quickly, 
and let you do so much more in the 
bargain. 


Learn why so many fibraries are 
using Showcard Machines; write for 
literature without obligation. 


1456 MERCHANDISE MART, Chicago 54, Ill. 
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Commands representatives: Jessie Richmond, 
U. S. Army Europe; Mary Carter, Pacific Air 
Force. Advisers to the Committee are: Ruth 
Warncke, director, ALA Library-Community 
Project; Agnes Crawford, Department of the 
Army; Dorothy Deininger, Department of the 
Navy; and Harry Cook, Department of the Air 
Force. 

A meeting of the committee has been sched- 
uled for the Midwinter Meeting, at which time 
plans are to be completed. Projected plans for 
the conduct of the study include the selection of 
designated Army, Navy, and Air Force libraries 
to test the application of the techniques devel- 
oped by the committee. Results of the study will 
be the basis of the program meting of the 
Armed Forces Librarians Section at the 1959 
Washington Conference. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LIBRARY TRUSTEES 


The William Elder Marcus Contest for the 
best letters on the value to trustees of member- 
ship in the American Association of Library 
Trustees was conducted as a part of the mem- 
bership campaign. Awards were made to the 
winners at the annual conference dinner in San 
Francisco: first prize to Mrs. E. Voorhees, 
trustee, Warioto Regional Library Board, Hurri- 
cane Mills, Tenn.; and honorable mention to 
Mrs. Bernice Minarik, trustee, Smith Public Li- 
brary, Menasha, Wis. 5 


FIRST PRIZE LETTER 


A library trustee must not only maintain the services 
and advances made by those dedicated ones gone on 
before but is entrusted to continue to promote and 
expand the services. He must try to understand the 
role of the library in a changing society. 

A membership card in AALT and ALA is the key 
to the storehouse where a trustee may find the tools 
of the trade. The printed word, films, professional 
assistance, and the opportunity for exchange of ideas 
with others are but a few of the unlimited resources 
available to trustees through the American Library 
Association. The pooling of ideas with discussion 
followed by unified effort has brought into being 
those policies and legislation which made the Ameri- 
can library service great. 

I should belong to AALT and ALA in order to 
lend more strength to the framework of the organi- 
zation and to express my approval of its efforts. My 
membership in AALT and ALA not only keeps me 
informed on current interests through the AEA Bul- 
letin, but also strengthens my position on the local 
level as a library trustee. 


HONORABLE MENTION LETTER 


The AALT campaign slogan, “VIP is the library 
trustee,” strikes me as an adroit piece of flattery, a 


295% Discount to Libraries on 
Authoritative, Informa- 
tive Books on Mobile Liv- 
ing and the Mobile Home 
Industry 


MOBILE HOMES 


by Taytor W. Menoan, D.B.A., Associate Pro- 
fessor of Marketing, Indiana University. Facts about 
the growth and business practices of the mobile home 
industry, i 


THE LAW OF MOBILE HOMES 


by Barnet Hopes and G. Gare ROBERSON, At- 
torneys. Covers federal, state, local legislations and 
rulings regarding mobile home living with special 
attention to local problems. $14.75 


HOW TO BUILD AND OPERATE 
A MOBILE HOME PARK 


by L. C. MIcCHELON. As a builder and owner of the 
well-known AIA Mobile Home Park in Melbourne, 
Florida, he is able to draw on practical, first-hand 
experience of the problems of running a aari 
4, 


MOBILE HOME CARE AND UPKEEP 


by MHMA. A valuable handbook for every mobile 
home owner, this booklet gives expert advice on 
overall maintenance of a mobile home. 50 cents 


MOBILE HOME FINANCING 


by Raken M, NATALE. As an examiner for the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation, he prepared this 
text in partial fulfillment of the course requirement 
of the School of Consumer Banking sponsored by the 
Consumer Bankers Assn. at the University of Vir- 
ginia. [t is a clear concise report on the financing of 
mobile homes. 


MOBILE LIFE 


by MHMA. Annual, published every January. Pre- 
sents stories and illustrations of mobile living by well- 
known writers about military families, retired 
couples, young marrieds, vacationists, and people in 
traveling occupations, plus travel and vacation trailer- 
ing. New models and specifications are illustrated by 
manufacturer and supplier members of the Mobile 
Homes Manufacturers Association. 25 cents 


1958-59 TRAVEL AND VACATION 


TRAILER PARK GUIDE 


by MHMA. National Guide Book for Travel Trailer 
Owners, It lists 1,613 private parks that accommo- 
date overnighters, 649 National and State Parks that 
allow parking, and dealers that rent travel trailers 
from coast to coast. 50 cents 


PUBLICATIONS DIVISION-—ALA-11 
Mobile Homes 


Manufacturers Association 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, III. 
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’ MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 





PENNY PINCHER #132 


STARTLING NEW BEAUTY WITH 
THE OLD RELIABILITY 


Write for information. 
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MARADOR 


CORPORATION 
1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 


In. Answer to Your 


r z 
z 9s 


Let our Silent-Salesman-Sample 
MAGAFILE prove to you that it is 
the answer to your S.O.S. cry for a 
practical and economical method of 
filing UNBOUND MAGAZINES 


and PAMPHLETS. 


A free sample MAGAFILE—with 
complete description and price list— 
will be sent upon request. It must sell 
itselfi—no salesman follow-up. See, 
Try and Prove to your own satisfac- 
tion with no obligation. Drop us a 
card today. Our S.S.S. will be sent 
by return mail. 


THE MAGAFILE COMPANY 


P.O. Box 3121 © St. Louis 5, Mo. 





glib “come-on,” the ad-man’s type of hyperbole, like 
honey set out to entice flies. The astringent truth, as 
I see it, is that there are 40,000 or so library trustees 
in the United States and that very few of them qual- 
ify as “VIP”—except perhaps in their own minds if 
they happen to view a trusteeship simply as an hon- 
orary sinecure, a badge of prestige. 

Unquestionably a trustee can be VIP in his com- 
munity if he is honestly doing his job to the best of 
his ability and achieving results. But he has to real- 
ize that there is more to the job than merely attend- 
ing a board meeting once in a while to okay the 
library bills. 

My personal experience is that among trustees, on 
a local board or in a state association, progress is in 
the hands of a minority, a dynamic, leavening minor- 
ity. AALT accomplishments, too, obviously depend 
upon the vital impetus provided by the dynamic few. 
Even if the current membership campaign is success- 
ful, the association will still represent only a frac- 
tional part of the nation’s trustees. 

Despite my criticism of the catchy, sugared words 
of the slogan, J may have been subtly influenced by 
them. No one is totally adverse to flattery, even 
when recognizing it as such. So my investing six 
dollars in an ALA membership may indeed indicate 
that the VIP idea has insinuated itself into my sub- 
conscious. Nevertheless, I have truly convinced my- 
self—and have subsequently been trying to convince 
Wisconsin’s library board members—that a trustee 
supports the national association because it is his 
duty to do so, just as belonging to ALA is a profes- 
sional obligation of the librarian. 

As an ex-librarian now having the good fortune to 
be a trustee, I am gladly devoting considerable time 
and thought to library affairs, both on a local and 
on a state level, and I frankly welcome the oppor- 
tunity to contribute in any way I can to natioral 
library development. 

My primary responsibility as a trustee is to serve 
my own library and community as well as I can. and 
I feel that membership in AALT and ALA should 
make me a more valuable trustee on the local level 
by extending my horizons and thus increasing my 
knowledge of a library’s present-day potentialities. 
At the San Francisco Conference I hope to find fel- 
lowship and friendship, ideas and inspiration, new 
viewpoints on perennial problems, and an evaluation 
of goals. If today’s dreams represent tomorrow’s re- 
alities, T want to share in the creation of the dreams. 

Ever since I can remember, reading has seemed as 
natural and necessary as breathing. Consequently I 
consider it a privilege to join with those trustees and 
librarians who are actively working with heart and 
mind to bring together people and books, who are 
providing for the readers of today and planning for 
the readers of the future. 


The Action Development Committee has taken 
decisive action to complete its work before the 
AALT Conference in Montreal in 1960. Key 
people were assigned at the San Francisco Con- 


ference to coordinate each category of the Re- 
port, published in the ALA Bulletin, April 1958. 
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THE OREGON PLAN 


“In a state which preaches self-realization, The 
where we have many small isolated communities 


properly proud of local initiative, in which we 

have shown community spirit in recognizing li- H. R. HUNTTING cO., Inc. 
brary needs, even though they have little fiscal offers 

potential, it was natural for the Board of Trus- 


tees of the Oregon State Library and the Ore- PROMPT AND EFFICIENT 


gon Library Association to agree that ‘the pat- 
tern of development for libraries in Oregon SERVICE 
must be diverse if it is tailored to suit the needs and 


of people in both the more populous and the less 
GENEROUS DISCOUNTS 


populous areas.’ ” 
This quotation is from a speech, “New Orbits 

for Oregon Libraries,” by Eleanor Stephens, on 

state librarian, describing their accomplishments 


during the first year under the Library Services BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


Act. Under their plan the state library gave 

leadership in planning, promoting, and helping IN ALL BINDINGS 
improve library service and further developed its 

consultative services toward this end. Eleven Catalogs on Request 


projects which included direct mail, advisory 
service, the purchase and use of bookmobiles, 
and the establishment of regional libraries have 
been started and are continuing. 

Senator Richard L. Neuberger of Oregon con- 
sidered this report significant and had it read 
into the August 5 issue of the Congressional Rec- 


29 WORTHINGTON STREET 
SPRINGFIELD 3, MASS. 

















ord, 
ONLY CENTRAL SOURCE OF 
DEWEY FOREIGN EDUCATIONAL POSITIONS 
EARN Ge. 
DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION LEARN 
AND and 
RELATIVE INDEX TR AVEL 
ae Ne aI IE EL ED à 
Edition 16 WORLD-WIDE NON FEE PLACEMENT 
Oct ober 1958 N a care u e Ne a el 
The SPECIAL INTERNATIONAL ISSUE of 
k . CRUSADE, the monthly NON-FEE placement journal, will 
Completely revised and modernized. All feature actual overseas positions in the schools of AFRICA, 
} ALASKA, AUSTRALIA, BRAZIL, BRITISH GUIANA, 
classes expanded consistently and exten- HOLLAND, INDIA, IRAQ. JAMAICA. JAPANS MEXICO, 


H 
. NEW ZBALAND, PAKISTAN, SAMOA, NEAR and FAR 
sively annotated. EAST, and MANY, MANY other COUNTRIES, Many posi- 
tions pay travel expenses, but you must apply early, Language 
of instruction usually English, 


“4 Each month CRUSADE contains a wealth of fascinating 
17,928 Tables entries on 1410 Pp ages. tee hat ane AT foe educational ee at ALL 
a eyels and subje or teachers, librarians, professors, an 
60,000 Index entries on 1029 pages. administrators, NO KEES, APPLY DIRECT. Members, quali- 


fications, school, and library vacancies listed FREE, Highly 
recommended since 1952, Each issue is important to your 
future. 

O 2 issues $2.09 i ., (11 issues {yriy) $5.60 
FREE International Issue given with each yearly subscription 
O 25¢ for Sample Resume, APPLICATION DATA 


Dept. ALA-1158, Box 99 
CRUSADE, Greene. Sta., Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 


Two volumes—$30 


Published and sold by 


FOREST PRESS, INC. GRADUATE AWARD DIRECTORIES 
Stipends $200-$10,000. 0 $00 tis for librarians, teachers, 
Lake Placid Club, Essex Co., N.Y. and administrators, Limited editions. 


O Vol, 1, $3.00; O Vol. 1i, $3.00; [] Both vols., $5.00 
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Robert B. Downs, ed. 


The Status of American College 
and University Librarians 


Published this month as ACRL Monograph No. 22, the first title in the sertes 
in the convenient new 6 by 9 inch format . . . the first A.L.A. book to include 
the Library of Congress card as part of the cataloging-in-source project. $3.50 


| Jew PROBLEMS OF LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION and organization have occupied 
the attention of American college and university librarians in recent years 


more insistently than their own status. A generally acceptable and satisfactory 
resolution of their difficulties in this field is yet to be reached... . Until two or 
three generations ago, the librarian .. . was primarily a guardian, collector and 
preserver of books. He saw his function mainly in terms of saving for posterity 
the literature of preceding eras... . The emphasis today has shifted to the use 
of library materials, and in colleges and universities to the development of the 
library as a primary instrument for teaching and research. It 1s no exaggeration 
to say that the library has become the heart of the most progressive institutions. 
The standing of the librarians themselves, however, has not always kept pace 


with the library's changing character. . 


In these thoughtful words Dr. Downs introduces 
the central theme of the sixteen papers collected 
in this volume... in which fourteen outstand- 
ing authorities explore the many aspects of the 
place and function of the college library—and 
its librarian—in higher education today. What- 


Do you have 
these recent ACRL Monographs? 
A STUDY oF FACTORS INFLUENCING 
COLLEGE STUDENTS To BECOME LIBRARIANS 


Agnes Lytton Reagan 
Monograph No. 21. $2.75 


From your usual dealer, or— 


Ld 
t . 


7 


ever their viewpoint, all librarians in the aca- 
demic field will want to read this attractive 
collection. .. . And many other librarians will 
welcome the broad contribution it makes to the 
philosophy and understanding of librarianship 


as a whole.... 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
ACCREDITATION STANDARDS-—1957 
Eli M. Oboler, Ruth Walling, David C. Weber. 
Monograph No. 20. $1.50 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


50 East Huron Street 
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OBERLY MEMORIAL AWARD 


Members are reminded that entries are now be- 
ing received for the biennial Oberly Memorial 
Award to be made in 1959 for the best bibliog- 
raphy in the field of agriculture or the related 
sciences. 

The bibliographies entered must be by citi- 
zens of the United States and issued in 1957 or 
1958. Entries will be judged on accuracy, scope, 
usefulness, format, and special features such as 
explanatory introductions, annotations, and in- 
dexes. Each entry should be accompanied with a 
letter stating that it is submitted for considera- 
tion for the Oberly Award, and that the author is 
a U. S. citizen. Copies of the entries will be re- 
turned after the competition if requested at the 
time they are submitted. 

Seven copies of each entry should be sent to 
Francis P. Allen, chairman, Oberly Memorial 
Award Committee, University of Rhode Island 
Library, Kingston, R.I., not later than March 15, 
1959, 


ISADORE GILBERT MUDGE CITATION 


In accordance with the establishment of this 
award to honor the memory of Isadore Gilbert 
Mudge, it is hoped by the RSD committee that 
the first citation may be awarded at the Wash- 
ington ALA Conference in June 1959. 

The citation will be awarded to a person who 
has made a distinguished contribution to refer- 
ence librarianship in one or more of a number 
of forms as noted in the October ALA Bulletin. 

Librarians and others interested are invited 
to make nominations for this award and to sub- 
mit information supporting their nominations for 
consideration by the committee in making its 
selection. Suggestions and recommendations 
should be sent to the chairman of the RSD Com- 
mittee on the Mudge Award, Lydia M. Gooding, 
106 Morningside Drive, New York 27, N.Y., 
by January 15, 1959, 


STUDY OF THE WILSON INDEXES 


This RSD committee, Jerome K. Wilcox, 
chairman, was set up to study and advise the 
H. W. Wilson Company, at its request, on prob- 
lems relating to the selection of periodicals for 
inclusion in its various indexes. So far it has 
completed studies and recommendations with the 
cooperation of subscribers for the Reader’s 
Guide, International Index, and the Industrial 


1508 Mountain Street 


ANNOUNCING 
FOR ’59 


YOUNG LIVING 
By Nanalee Osborne 
Clayton 


The first homemaking book for 
seventh and eighth grade chil- 
dren. Of interest to both boys 
and girls of the “enterteen” age. 
Covers all aspects of modern 
homemaking with emphasis on in- 
dividual development, 320 pages, 
well-illustrated by over 400 cur- 
rent photos and drawings. $3.60 


HOMEMAKING FOR TEEN-AGERS, Book 2 

By McDermott and Nicholas 
A book for senior high readers., Up-to-the-minute in text and 
illustration; provides answers for today’s more complex home, 
family and social problems. Projects .included. $4.96 


EARLY ADOLESCENT ART EDUCATION 
By Carl Reed 


One of the most valuable contributions ever made to the field 
of art education, Proven methods of developing art apprecia- 
tion and creative expression, of presenting art fundamentals, 
of discussing social aspects of art are offered. For teachers, 
counselors, supervisors and advisors. $4,80 


WATCH REPAIR By Harold C. Kelly 


Thorough discussion of watch repaix—from mechanics to his- 
tory. $4.95 


These and other popular Bennett books may be ordered direct 
from... 


CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., INC. 


128 Duroe Bldg. 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 





The Book Everyone Wants — 


Ready December, 1958 


ST. LAWRENCE 
SEAWAY 


and 


POWER PROJECTS” 


PRODUCED WITH COOPERATION OF 
U.S. & CANADIAN AUTHORITIES. 


COMPLETE AND AUTHENTIC STORY 
OF THE WORLD’S LARGEST ENGI. 
NEERING PROJECT TOLD FROM THE | 
TIME OF THE DISCOVERY OF THE 
RIVER UP TO THE COMPLETION OF 
THE BILLION DOLLAR JOB. FULL 
BOUND IN GOLD STAMPED LEATHER- 
ETTE, THE BOOK CONTAINS AT LEAST 
400 PAGES AND OVER 500 ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS. SIZE 9” x 12”. 


PRE-PUBLICATION OFFER 
$ 5 per copy, FOB Montreal 


Send check or money order to 


REID & BOULTON PUB. CO. 


Montreal, Canada. 
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Arts Index. Based on a study of the Industrial 
Arts Index, this index was discontinued on Jan- 
uary 1, 1958, and was replaced by two new in- 
dexes, Applied Science and Technology Index, 
and Business Periodicals Index. 

The RSD committee voted to take up next the 
study of the Art Index, which is now under way. 
A group of specialists in art has been added to 
the general committee as a subcommittee, with 
James Humphry II, Metropolitan Museum of 
Art Library, as subcommittee chairman. On the 
subcommittee with Mr. Humphry are Miss Gerd 


Muesham, Cooper Union Library; Bernard Kar- 


pel, Museum of Modern Art Library; Julia Sa- 
bine, Newark Public Library; and Phyllis A. 
Reinhardt, Art Library, Yale University. 

All subscribers have been requested to make 
suggestions for new subject fields to be added 
and for periodical titles to be added or dropped. 
The subcommittee has prepared a master list of 
periodical titles for inclusion, which is to be 
sent to all subscribers for checking current sub- 
scriptions for information of the committee. A 
final voting list is expected to be sent to sub- 
scribers by the fall of 1958. 

It is planned to continue this general com- 
mittee until all of the Wilson indexes have been 
studied. 


ARCHIVES 


It was recommended by the Steering Commit- 
tee on Implementation of the Management Sur- 
vey that the former ALA Archives Committee be 
discontinued and its responsibilities be dispersed 
among the appropriate divisions. This decision 
has been questioned by some members as not 
being the best solution of the archives problem. 
The ALA Committee on Organization has this 
matter under consideration and has asked the 
Reference Services Division to consider having 
archives included in its field of responsibility. 
RSD has been asked to study the matter and 


report its recommendations to the committee on 
Organization at the 1959 Midwinter Meeting. 


FACTS AND FACES 


The biographical handbook of the ALA Coun- 
cil, issued as Facts and Faces—the ALA Council 
in 1958, was such a success that a 1959 edition 
has been requested. The record registration at 
San Francisco quickly exhausted the supply of 
this booklet and made it a collectors’ item. 

The H. W. Wilson Company, through whose 
generosity the booklet was published for ALA, 
has signified its willingness to do another edition 
for 1959. The RSD has again assumed responsi- 
bility for compilation, under the direction of the 
same excellent committee consisting of Con- 
stance M. Winchell, Helen E. Wessells, and 
Dorothy Ethlyn Cole, chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON NEW REFERENCE TOOLS 


The Committee on New Reference Tools, 
which was originally formed in 1942, was trans- 
ferred in 1957 from the Association of College 
and Research Libraries to the Reference Serv- 
ices Division as a result of the reorganization. Its 
functions as redefined at that time are “To ad- 
vise on, encourage, and promote the compilation 
and publication of needed reference tools, and 
to keep the library profession informed of devel- 
opments.” 

In accordance with these functions the com- 
mittee is now working up a list of titles of 
needed reference works. This will be submitted 
to the membership of RSD for additional titles 
and comments. Suggestions and comments from 
the entire profession will be welcome in respect 
to this list when it appears and on any other 
matter concerning reference tools at any time. 
Correspondence should be addressed to the 
chairman, John L. Nolan, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D.C. 





BUY YOUR BOOKS 
Processed and Cataloged 


ALANAR BOOK PROCESSING CORP. 


Wholesalers of Processed and Cataloged Books 
109-13 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 8, N.J. 


ALL WORK PERFORMED UNDER PROFESSIONAL SUPERVISION 
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WASHINGTON 
REPORT 


by Germaine Krettek 


On January 7, 1959, the Eighty-sixth Congress 
will convene and there will undoubtedly be 
many new members in the various state delega- 
tions. All of the members, both new and old, 
need to be thoroughly acquainted with the Li- 
brary Services Act program when legislative 
activity begins. 

Before congressmen returned to Washington, 
therefore, is the time for each of you—whether 
librarian, trustee, or a friend of libraries—to 
visit with your representative and your two 
senators. Each congressmen needs to know how 
much his active support of the program means 
to the people of his district and his state. Tell 
him of the progress that has been made, stress- 
ing projects or plans for his own areas. Better 
still, arrange to show him personally some phase 
of activity resulting from the federal grant pro- 
gram. Point out what still needs to be done be- 
fore all the citizens of your state have good li- 
brary service. Congressmen who really under- 
stand the LSA program and its accomplishments 
will take a more active part in securing adequate 
appropriations. 

Work on the President’s budget for Fiscal 
1960 is already well under way. It will take con- 
tinued effort on the part of all of us who are 
vitally concerned with the successful develop- 
ment of this valuable program to insure the ap- 
propriation of adequate funds in order to reach 
our goals. 

This year we were successful in obtaining $6 
million for Fiscal 1959. Next year we will 
alm for the full amount of the authorization, 
$7,500,000. To obtain this amount, however, we 
will need strong Congressional support represent- 
ing both political parties. 

If your state is not already able to match for 
the full authorization, plans should be made 
without delay to secure these necessary funds 
from your state legislature. Information avail- 
able at this time indicates that six states and one 
territory probably will not be able to match their 
full allotment for the current fiscal year. Twenty- 
seven, states and two territories, however, have 
overmatched funds. All states and territories 
(except Delaware, Indiana, and Wyoming) are 
now participating in the LSA program. 


When the Eighty-fifth Congress adjourned 
sine die on August 24, all bills not acted upon 


died with the close of the session. 

The bill to revise the laws relating to deposi- 
tory libraries, H.R.13140, which had been intro- 
duced by Representative Wayne L. Hays (D., 
Ohio), passed the House without opposition on 
July 21. The chairman and members of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Rules and Administration, to 
which the bill was subsequently referred, ac- 
knowledged its merits and importance but ex- 
pressed regret that it was received too late for 
Senate action to be taken in the Eighty-fifth Con- 
gress. 

By roll call vote of 187-173 the House on Au- 
gust 1 refused to consider $.3497, the Community 
Facilities bill which had previously passed the 
Senate as an anti-recession measure. Many of 
the provisions of this bill were included in 
5.4323, a new housing bill, introduced by Sena- 
tors Sparkman (D., Ala.) and Fulbright (D., 
Ark.) on August 22. The Senate bill was not re- 
ferred to any committee, however, since there 
was objection to its being read a second time. 
In view of this interest, it seems possible that a 
similar bill will again be introduced when the 
new Congress convenes in January. 

Another bill which failed to be reported be- 
fore adjournment, after hearings by the House 
Special Donable Property Subcommittee, was 
H.R.13085, to amend sec. 203 of the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 to provide for the donation of surplus prop- 
erty to public libraries. Representative A. S. J. 
Carnahan (D., Mo.), who introduced the bill, 
has agreed to introduce a new bill in the next 
Congress. 

The following bills, however, passed both 
Houses and have been signed into law: 

Legislation calling for a White House Confer- 
ence on the Aging in January 1961, was passed. 


‘The bill also provides appropriations up to 


$15,000 to the states to assist them in holding 
preliminary state conferences on the aging 
(P.L.85-908) . 

Public Law 85-905 provides for a loan service 
of captioned films for the deaf in the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

For the first time in nearly a century, the 
Congress approved legislation providing broad 
federal assistance to the nation’s school system. 
The National Defense Education Act (P.L.85- 
864) is a compromise bill in which all scholar- 
ship provisions were eliminated. It sets up a 
four-year program of repayable loans to college 
students, and various aids to encourage science, 
mathematics, and language teaching. There are 
a number of sections in this legislation which 
seem to apply to school and college libraries. In- 
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terpretations of the law in regard to these areas 
are now being considered in the Office of Edu- 
cation. 

The Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act was extended through December 31, 
1959 (P.L.85-931). Under this program, surplus 
products may be sold abroad in exchange for 
foreign currencies. These counterpart funds may 
be used for abstracting, translating, indexing, 
acquiring, and otherwise making available in the 
United States materials from abroad. 

The Post Office Department has announced 
that the proposed increases in the international 
book post rates which would have raised the 
book rate to Latin America by 50 per cent and 
to the rest of the world by 33144 per cent “are 
postponed until further notice.” 


In the new postal law there is some ambiguity 
regarding the minimum weight limit for pack 
ages of materials eligible for the expanded bool 
and library book rates. Until the law is clarified 
it is suggested that librarians ask their local pos 
office to get a ruling from Washington if an) 
difficulties are encountered. When local post off 
ces have queried the Post Office Department or 
this point, they have been advised to permit thi 
first pound rate under the book and library bool 
rate (9¢ and 4¢ respectively) on package: 
weighing less than 16 ounces. Packages shoulc 
be clearly marked “Educational Materials” o: 
“Library Materials,” as the case may be. I 
should also be remembered that several cate 
gories of materials other than books are nov 
eligible for these rates. 


INDEX OF AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARY CIRCULATION 


This index is compiled by the University of 
Ilinois Library School, Urbana, and is based 
on monthly circulation reports from 39 public 
libraries which are known to constitute a rep- 
resentative sample of all United States public 
libraries in cities of over 25,000 (1950) popu- 
lation. In each case the index value is the 


median of the 39 libraries’ percentages founc 
when their current circulation figure is di 
vided by their own circulation figures fox 
1939 (or the corresponding quarter of 1939) 
For further information see pages 334-35 ol 
the November 1949 ALA Bulletin. 


QUARTERLY INDEX VALUES FOR A SAMPLE OF 39 AMERICAN PuBLIC LIBRARIES 
1956 to DATE (CORRESPONDING QUARTER OF 1939 = 100). 








1947 1958 
Jan Apr. July Oct Jan Apr. July Oct. 
Index Value...............20000. . 102 106 119 116 113 128 
Per Cent Juvenile................ 51 52 45 52 50 52 
Per Cent Adult Fiction............ 24 24 32 24 24 24 
Per Cent Adult Nonfiction ........ 25 24 23 24 26 24 





Note: Some of these percentages are based on reports from only 32-39 libraries, since not all 39 Ji. 
braries are able to supply all the needed data. 
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LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 





IF others have failed Y-O-U 


why not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT*%2.542° BOOKS 


Our record of 35 years success In this fleld as ploneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
our world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others, In the book field. 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 


We report quickly at lowest prices. 


No charge. No obligation. 
NOTE NEW ADDRESS 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
353 W. 48th Street, Dept. L, New York City 36, N.Y. 
P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a 
book you cannot supply. 


WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND MAGAZINE 
LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. Ss 
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the INTEGRATION 
of HUMAN KNOWLEDGE 


by Oliver L. Reiser 
Prof. of Philosophy, Univ. of Pgh. 
Acknowledging Pres. Eisenhower's challenge of the 
“need for an integrated education in the same per- 


son.'' A study of formal foundations and social impli- 
cations of unified science, 


Order Now—496 pages, $8 
NOW-~—Handbook of Private Schools, $10 


PORTER SARGENT 


educational publisher 45 years 
11 Beacon St. 










Boston 8 
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CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISEMENTS 





FOR SALE 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES is one of 
our specialties. Foreign books and periodicals 
current and out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 
352, White Plains, N.Y. 

LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and 
rebind leather and cloth books for a few cents 
each. 16 oz. bottle—$3.95. Ideal for old powdery 
leather. In use by rare book departments of 
many great libraries. Liquick Leather, 543 Boyls- 
ton St., Boston 16, Mass. 


BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES. Established 
1889. Largest and best selections anywhere. 
Please send us your list of Duplicates for Sale. 
Abrahams Magazine Service, Serials Dept., 56 E. 
13th St., New York 3. 


OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service. Spe- 
cialists in supplying out-of-print books as listed 
in all library indices (Granger; Essay & Gen. 
Lit.; Shaw; Standard; Fiction; Biography; 
Lamont; Speech; etc. .. .). Want lists invited. 
23 East 4th St., New York 3. 

SCIENTIFIC and Technical Journals wanted 
to buy and sell. A.L.A., Ashley, 27 East 21, New 
York 10, N.Y. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA, 1952-—ex- 
cellent condition. $55. post paid—De Mazenod 
Library, Box D, Bucksport, Me. 

OLD LIBRARY. Some collector’s items. Alice 
B. Crutcher, Silver Lake, Leesburg, Fla. 

400 REMINGTON RAND Gray (aluminum) 
Index Visible Flexo Panels 37£35116.520 to 
house 2” x 5” visible registration cards. Good 
as new. Original cost $2.65 per panel. System 
discontinued so offered in quantity at $1.25 
each. Augusta Library, 540 Telfair St., Augusta, 
Ga. 

AMERICAN CATALOG 8 vols. 1900-1905; 
1905-1907; 1908-1910. Peter Smith, 1941. Brand 
new but bearing library stamp in error. $42.00. 
Nazareth College Library, 4245 East Avenue, 
Rochester (10) N. Y. 

FILMS FOR CHILDREN, selected for Art- 
istry, Imagination, Entertainment, for pre-school 
through junior high school audiences. Write for 
FREE Catalog “Children’s Films”: BRANDON 
FILMS, INC., Dept. ALA, 200 W. 57th St., New 
York 19, N.Y. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
world wide 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, col- 
leges, public and technical libraries, etc., CRU- 
SADE, largest magazine of educational opportu- 
nities also contains Administrative positions, 
Summer Jobs, Graduate Awards and Student Aid. 
No fees. Apply direct. Highly recommended 
since 1952. Members’ qualifications, school and 
library vacancies listed FREE. This is an im- 
portant publication for you and your library. 
1 issue, $1.00; 12 issues, yearly, $5.00. NEW 
WORLD-WIDE GRADUATE AWARD DIREC- 
TORIES for librarians and educators to sub- 
sidize the‘ continuation of their education. 
Stipends $200-$10,000. Vol. I (1957) $3.00; 
Vol.. II (just published, no duplication) $3.00; 
Both Volumes $5.00. Limited editions. Complete, 
specific information on over 400 awards in U.S. 
and overseas in each Volume. CRUSADE, Dept. 
AL, Box 99, Station G, Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 

LIBRARIES seeking professional staff will 
find Library Placement Exchange an effective 
contact and recruitment medium. Each $12.00 
subscription permits a library to advertise free 
an unlimited number of job vacancies. Semi- 
monthly; nationwide. LPE, Dept. 1, Box 172, 
Ben Franklin Sta., Wash., 4, D.C. 


east 
WANTED CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN with de- 


gree or professional experience for active chil- 
dren’s room in a library serving a population of 
17,000. Village on Long Island Sound with good 
commuting to New York City. Salary about 
$5000, 36 hr. week, Retirement, one month vaca- 
tion, civil service. Larchmont Public Library, 
Larchmont, N.Y. 

SCHOOL OR CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for 
one of eight elementary schools run by public 
library. Will have assistance of fulltime clerk. 
Residential community on Long Island Sound, 
35 miles from New York City. Library degree, 


- Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line. ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 


voucher forms are required for billing, 
please send them at the time advertisements 
are submitted for insertion. 
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beginning salary for fifth year, $4464. Salary 
scale, pension, Social Security. Write head li- 
brarian, Greenwich Library, Greenwich, Conn. 

LIBRARY CONSULTANT on children’s serv- 
ices under expanded program of service to rural 
areas. Position open September 1. Salary range 
$4056-$5096. Apply to State Librarian, Maine 
State Library, Augusta, Me. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE LIBRARY 
Concord 


needs a 
REFERENCE LIBRARIAN 


to head a public service division which provides 
reference and supplementary book service to 
state departments, local libraries and rural resi- 
dents. Local libraries and rural residents write, 
phone and walk in for assistance with questions 
too difficult for local resources. Collection of 
260,000 volumes strong in bibliographies, periodi- 
cals, government documents, essential encyclo- 
pedias and handbooks. Union catalog of holdings 
of other libraries of state is basic tool in locating 
seldom-used titles. Interlibrary loan extensive 
for size of state. Reference and union catalog 
set-up similar to recommended standard in Pub- 
lic Library Service, 1956, but there is real chal- 
lenge in organizing and extending this basic 
service. 

Reference staff consists of three full-time refer- 
ence librarians, five library assistants. Legal and 
legislative reference responsibility of law divi- 
sion. 

Five-day week, combination Social Security and 
state retirement; sick leave and annual leave 1144 
work days for every month worked; health in- 
surance optional. 

Qualifications—Graduation from accredited li- 
brary school plus reference and administrative 
experience, 

Salary—to be arranged. Minimum $4900—~ 
Maximum $6020. 

If interested won’t you please contact Mrs. Mil- 
dred P. McKay, N.H. State Library, Concord, 
N.H. 

THE NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE LIBRARY, 
Concord has an opening for an Extension Li- 
brarian to work in beautiful lake and mountain 
area of the state to help librarians and trustees 
of rural libraries. Supplementary book service is 
provided by bookmobile carrying 2000 books, 
advisory service by conferences and meetings 
with librarians and trustees. Opportunity to de- 
velop new programs such as audio-visual, speak 
before library and lay groups. Staff consists of 
extension librarian and chauffeur-clerk. 
Five-day week; combination Social Security and 
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state retirement; sick leave and vacation 114 
work days for each month worked; health in- 
surance optional; travel costs paid by state. 
Qualifications: Graduation from accredited li- 
brary school required, experience desirable but 
not mandatory. 

Salary to be arranged within the scale $4876- 
$5888. 

Contact Mrs. Mildred P. McKay, N.H. State 
Library, Concord, N. H. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. To direct serv- 
ices in beautiful medium-sized children’s depart- 
ment. Professional degree, experience desirable. 
One month vacation, two weeks sick leave. Sal- 
ary open; annual increments. Apply: Edward 
R. Dax, Librarian, Lancaster Free Public Li- 
brary, Lancaster, Pa. 

ROBERT COLLEGE, an American College 
in Istanbul, Turkey, needs a qualified, experi- 
enced librarian. All aspects of library service, 
student enrollment of 1000, new engineering 
building to be completed in 1960 will mean ex- 
panded facilities. Unusual opportunity in a beau- 
tiful location, Social Security, faculty status, 
chance to travel, three-year contract, round-trip 
travel allowance. Open September, 1959. Apply 
to: Elizabeth Ralston, Near East College Asso- 
ciation, 40 Worth St., New York 13, N. Y. 

DIRECTOR, Lynbrook Public Library, Lyn- 
brook Long Island. 20 miles from New York 
City. Newly remodeled building. Library degree 
and experience required. 36-hour week. One 
month vacation. Under New York State pen- 
sion and Social Security. Apply: Mr. Myron 
Dibble, President, Board of Trustees, Lynbrook 
Public Library, Lynbrook, N.Y. 

HEAD OF READERS’ SERVICE. Library 
school degree. Interesting and expanding pro- 
fessional college. Faculty status. 1 month’s va- 
cation. Write: Librarian, Springfield College, 
Springfield 9, Mass. 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR for rapidly expand- 
ing city of 48,000. Professional survey of services 
under way, building expansion program in pros- 
pect. Splendid opportunity for the right person. 
Start $5400. Month’s vacation, sick leave, Social 
Security, retirement. Apply: Director, Jervis 
Public Library, Rome, N.Y. 

CATALOGER. University Library one hour 
from New York. New building. Campus on Long 
Island Sound. Thirty seven and one-half hour 
week, Attractive sick leave and T.LA.A. and 
retirement plans. College degree, plus accredited 
library school degree essential. $4250. B-160. 

OPENING—January 1, 1958. Librarian for 
Public Junior-Senior High School in desirable 
North Shore Long Island community within com- 
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muting distance of New York City. Fifth year li- 
brary degree and experience preferred. Salary 
range, M.A. or equivalent: $4800-$8600. Eligi- 
bility for New York State school librarian’s cer- 
tificate or willingness to take course work neces- 
sary for same required. Send résumés to Dr. 
Norman J. Boyan, Principal, The Wheatley 
School, Bacon Road, Old Westbury, N.Y. 


southeast 


CATALOGER. To assume cataloging responsi- 
bilities for central library and branches. Require 
L.S. degree. 4 weeks vacation; cumulative sick 
leave, State Retirement and Social Security. 
Salary open. Apply: Librarian, Washington 
County Free Library, Hagerstown, Md. 

WANTED: Junior or Intermediate Librarians 
holding Library Science degrees in adult loan, 
children’s, extension, and technical processing 
departments. Salary $3960-$5040; with experi- 
ence, up to $4320 beginning salary. 40 hours work 
week; month’s vacation; Social Security; lib- 
eral sick leave. Challenging work in growing li- 
brary in friendly and interesting community. 
Apply Savannah Public Library, Savannah, Ga. 

ASSISTANT CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. 
Salary $4350-$4950. Assist in developing and 
directing juvenile services. L.S. Degree required. 
Social Security, retirement system, sick leave, 
vacation. Five-day, 40-hour week. Write Direc- 
tor, Kanawha County Public Library, Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 

CATALOGER. Position open January 1959 
for a woman in a liberal arts denominational 
college. 40-hour week; month vacation; Social 
Security; T.LA.A.; Blue Cross available. li- 
brary degree and college experience desired. 
Write Mrs. Sabra W. Barbour, Centre College, 
Danville, Ky. 


midwest 


DAYTON UNIVERSITY. ASSISTANT to 
take charge of Reference and Periodicals. Cath- 
olic co-educational, undergraduate. Library de- 
gree. $4350-$5300. On instructional staff of fac- 
ulty. T.L.A.A. Phone or write: Brother Walter 
Roesch, Dayton 9, Ohio. 

COUNTY LIBRARIAN and director wanted 
for a newly established library system in the 
Twin Cities, metropolitan area. Degree required. 
Experience desirable. Salary $6000 minimum. 
Please send application and credentials to: Mrs. 
R. F. Nelson, Farmington, Minn. 

WANTED: HEAD LIBRARIAN. Suburban 
city of 30,000. Library Science degree and some 
experience required. Staff of eight. Book collec- 
tion 37,600. Usual professional benefits. Air-con- 


ditioned building. Salary commensurate with 
background. Position available immediately. Ap- 
ply to: John S. Guthrie, Pres., Library Board, 
Chicago Heights (Ill.) Public Library. 

HEAD OF REFERENCE, Active department, 
2 part-time professional assistants. Generous 
book budget. Pleasant living and working condi- 
tions. Local Branch of Ohio State University 
opening in Sept. Four weeks vacation. Salary 
$4400-$5400. Other benefits. Inquire: The Li- 
brarian, Mansfield Public Library, Mansfield, 
Ohio. (Population served 80,000). 


CHILDREN LIBRARIANS 
MUNICIPAL REFERENCE LIBRARIAN 


In a Detroit suburb of 130,000. Challenging 
position for one with A.L.A. qualifications. Good 
promotional advantages. Beginning salary $4813 
to $5540 per yr. Write to Personnel Department, 
City Hall, Dearborn, Mich. 

MICHIGAN STATE LIBRARY, LANSING 
GENERAL REFERENCE LIBRARIAN (II) 
Salary range $5011-$6305, with beginning salary 
dependent upon experience and background. 
Minimums: Undergraduate degree, plus library 
school degree, plus at least one year of reference 
experience. Candidates offering training or refer- 
ence experience in the social sciences are pre- 
ferred. Duties are those of a general reference 
assistant in a unit staffed by a Head, plus three 
other reference librarians, and include work on 
the subject collections, and bibliographical ac- 
tivities. The State Library is located in an expand- 
ing center of government, business and heavy in- 
dustry. It offers a vigorous program of state-wide 
service, including State Aid and Federal Aid. 
New State Library building authorized. 40 hour 
week (five days), 13 working days annual leave, 
sick leave, longevity, retirement, Civil Service, 
plus optional benefits. Apply to: Charles L. Hig- 
gins, Assistant State Librarian, Michigan State 
Library, 125 E. Shiawassee St., Lansing 13, Mich. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN with L.S. degree for city 
of 7000 on Lake Michigan. Take over new build- 
ing in early fall. Book stock 15,000, monthly cir- 
culation 4000. Salary depending on qualifications 
and experience. Position open September 15, 
1958. Apply to John D. Callaghan, 117 Superior 
St., South Haven, Mich. 

HEAD CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN and Rej- 
erence Librarian. Children’s librarian to super- 
vise an extensive program of services. Refer- 
ence librarian for a busy department with excel- 
lent book collection. B.L.S. or M.L.S. required. 
Salary to be arranged. Minimum $4620. 40-hour 
week; 4 weeks vacation; sick leave; 50% of 
hospitalization paid by library. Retirement: 
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Municipal and Social Security. Apply to: Marie 
W. Barkman, Librarian, Mead Public Library, 
Sheboygan, Wis. 

HEAD OF ADULT SERVICES. Librarian 
with 5th year degree and several years profes- 
sional experience. Salary $4600 per year, three 
weeks vacation, two weeks sick leave, 40-hour, 
5-day week. Apply John N. Storck, Head Li- 
brarian, Massillon Public Library, Massillon, 
Ohio. 

ADULT LIBRARIANS, Children’s and Young 
Adult Librarians needed for busy branches in 
large, active system. Opportunity for community 
work with chance for advancement. Catalogers 
with American history and archival material 
background or Social Sciences, including politi- 
cal science and economics, wanted for active 
Catalog Department. 5th year library science 
degree. Salary range $4555-$5692, depending on 
experience. Five day, 364% hour week. Four 
weeks vacation, pension, Social Security, sick 
leave, hospitalization. Apply: Mrs. K. B. Steb- 
bins, Personnel Director, Detroit Public Library, 
5201 Woodward Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 

GRACE A. DOW MEMORIAL LIBRARY 
invites applications for position of Reference 
Librarian. Initial salary $5050 with automatic 
increases to $5250 at end of six months, to 
$5450 at end of first year. Merit increases to 
$5850 at end of third year. New Library de- 
scribed in Library Journal 1232-1-55 serving 
45,000 people. Pleasant combination of refer- 
ence work and advising readers in a stimulating, 
responsive community. Responsible to supervi- 
sor of adult services. Requires fifth year A.L.A. 
accredited library degree or an equivalent com- 
bination of education and experience. Vacation, 
sick leave, group insurance, Social Security and 
retirement benefits. For additional information 
and application forms, write: Mrs. Lois S. Bor- 
den, Personnel Examiner, City Hall, Midland, 
Mich. 

CATALOGER for land-grant college library 
in Midwest. Qualifications: 5th-year degree, 
working knowledge of 1 foreign language, at 
least 2 years of experience in cataloging scien- 
tific and technical publications. Salary open. 
Faculty status, 1-mo. vac., sick leave, group life 
ins., hospital ins., Soc. Sec., 40-hour week. Ap- 
ply: B-159. 

HEAD OF CATALOG DEPARTMENT for 
progressive medium-sized library to determine 
methods and routines of cataloging, classification 
and other technical processes; to be responsible 
for cataloging of all books, records, films, docu- 
ments for the system; and to supervise two 
clerical assistants. Graduation from ALA ac- 
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credited library school and four years librar 
experience required. Forty-hour week, four week 
vacation, accumulative sick leave, hospitalizatio 
and retirement are employment provisions. Be 
ginning salary $4920-$5000 depending on exper 
ence. Apply: Muncie Public Library, 301 F 
Jackson St., Muncie, Ind. 

SCHOOL SERVICE ASSISTANT, Public L 
brary Extension Department. To supervise selec 
tion and distribution of juvenile books for us 
in 40 elementary schools; to provide advisor 
service for principals and teachers. Under 4 
with bachelor and L.S. degrees. Beginnin 
salary up to $5950 depending upon experienc 
and background, credit for military experienc: 
Allowance for additional graduate level trair 
ing. Annual increments, 4 weeks vacation, 5-da 
week, sick leave, Social Security and good re 
tirement plan. New air-conditioned library a 
part of a new _ educational-cultural cente: 
Rapidly expanding city of 200,000. Apply: Pe 
sonnel Office, Flint Public Library, Flint, Mic 

CATALOGER: Gain experience in a ver 
large system., 14 catalogers in Departmen 
Salary range $4000-$5200. Beginning salar 
based on experience. Library degree requirec 
Experience desirable. Month’s vacation, retire 
ment plan, group health and life insurance 
Write Personnel Supervisor, Cleveland Publi 
Library, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

WANTED: HEAD LIBRARIAN—city librar 
with bookmobile—expanding service with ac 
tive circulation. Must have library degree wit. 
some experience and should be qualified i 
public relations. Salary commensurate wit. 
qualifications. Excellent opportunity. Write 
Charles D. Ehlert, M.D. 604a E. Broadway 
Alton, I. 

UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI LIBRARY ha 
vacancies for cataloger and for bibliographer i: 
order department; graduation from accredite 
library school required; foreign languages de 
sirable; starting salary $4500 to 5500 depena 
ing on experience; 3 week annual vacation; Sc 
cial Security, university retirement, medical hos 
pital plan optional; will hold position reasonabl 
time for right person. Apply to: Ralph H 
Parker, Librarian, University of Missouri L 
brary, Columbia, Mo. 

CATALOGER to be responsible for technica 
processes in a rapidly expanding public librar 
in suburban Chicago. Starting salary $540( 
$5800 depending upon qualifications. 4 week 
vacation, sick leave, pension and Social Security 
Apply: Mary Radmacher, Librarian, Skokie Pub 
lic Library, Skokie, IH. . 

BRANCH LIBRARIANS for new positions a 
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Warren, Michigan, Home of G. M. Technical 
Center. Excellent for administrative experience. 
Good salary; paid life and medical insurance 
and other benefits. Send Applications to: James 
Sterling, Director, Warren Public Library, War- 
ren, Mich. 

FIRST ASSISTANT, CIRCULATION DE- 
PARTMENT. L.S. degree and at least one year 
of professional experience. 40 hour, 5-day week; 
four weeks annual vacation; 96 hours annual 
sick leave; Social Security and supplementary 
state plan. Salary $4800-$5760 depending on 
qualifications and experience, Apply: Director, 
Public Library of Des Moines, Des Moines 9, 
Ta. 

southwest 


THANKS TO UNCLE SAM the El Paso Pub- 
lic Library needs another Head for the Circula- 
tion Department. Library Science Degree and ex- 
perience required. Salary $4800. For details 
write to: Elizabeth Kelly, Librarian, El Paso 
Public Library, El Paso, Tex. 

OPENING FOR ASSISTANT IN CIRCULA- 
TION DEPARTMENT. El Paso Public Library. 
Library Science Degree required. Salary $3600- 
$4000 depending on experience. For details write 
to Elizabeth Kelly, Librarian, El Paso Public 
Library, El Paso, Tex. 

HEAD, ADULT SERVICES. Challenging new 
position as head of San Antonio Public Library’s 
reorganized subject departmental library serving 
a population of 660,000. $42,000 supplemental 
budget approved for reorganization with five new 
subject departments. L.S. degree and appropriate 
experience. Salary $5940-$7000. Write: Bill Hol- 
man, Director, San Antonio Public Library, San 
Antonio, Tex. 

HEAD, BUSINESS AND SCIENCE DEPART- 
MENT. Organize and head new department in 
progressive library system serving population of 
660,000. Live in metropolitan San Antonio where 
living costs are reasonable. B.S. degree with ap- 
propriate experience. Salary $5469-$6400. Write: 
Bill Holman, Director, San Antonio Public Li- 
brary, San Antonio, Tex. 

THE SAN ANTONIO PUBLIC LIBRARY is 
launching a new subject departmental program. 
Librarians I and II are needed for Business and 
Science; Art and Music; Literature and Philoso- 
phy; and History and General Reference. Salary 
for M.S. in L.S. $4230-$4860; B.S. in L.S. $3870- 
$4860. Write: Bill Holman, Director, San Antonio 
Public Library, San Antonio, Tex. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN AND ASSIST- 
ANT, Midland Public Library, Midland, Texas. 
Beginning Oct. 1, 1958. Salary begins at $4200, 
more for experience or M.L.S. Two week paid va- 


cation, sick leave, Blue Cross, Social Security. 

LIBRARY-COMMUNITY PROJECT DIREC- 
TOR for Oklahoma wanted immediately, Un- 
equalled opportunity to acquire broad experi- 
ence and learn skills in adult education and 
community organization working with ALA’s 
consultant staff. Salary open. Write Esther Mae 
Henke, Extension Librarian, Oklahoma State 
Library, Oklahoma City 5, Okla. 

TOPEKA PUBLIC LIBRARY. Head of Ex- 
tension Service. Staff of eight assistants. Three 
new bookmobiles making city community stops. 
Excellent professional working conditions. 
Woman given preference. Salary open. Apply: 
Horace S. Moses, Topeka Public Library, To- 
peka, Kan. 

pacific northwest 


HEAD LIBRARIAN. Challenging position in 
library serving large rural county through state- 
owned bookmobile, stations, school collections, 
mail service, headquarters and two community 
libraries. Climate sunny. Salary dependent upon 
experience. Send inquiry to: Chairman, Library 
Board, Malheur County Library, Ontario, Ore. 


far west 
CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN: South Pasadena 


has attractive opening for graduate of accredited 
library school to administer Children’s service. 
Suburban city 20,000 pop. No night work. State 
retirement. Scale $4632-$5568. May hire above 
beginning salary depending on experience. 
Apply: Public Library, South Pasadena, Calif. 

JUNIOR LIBRARIANS. College graduation 
plus Library Science degree. For general Refer- 
ence work in Public Library. Salary $4108-$5160. 
No experience required, however, credit on salary 
scale given for experience. Community of 90,000 
population, 50 miles east of Los Angeles. Bonds 
approved for new central library and three 
branch libraries. Write: Howard M. Rowe, Li- 
brarian, San Bernardino Public Library, 587 E 
Street, San Bernardino, Calif. 

SAN DIEGO CITY’S expanding library needs 
professional librarians in branch and bookmobile 
services or to manage special collections in Sci- 
ence, Rare Books. Present salary range $378 to 
$460 mo. Outstanding employee benefit program 
includes three weeks vacation, paid sick leave, 
periodic promotional opportunities, etc. Inquire 
Miss Fowler, Room 453, Civic Center, 1600 Pa- 
cific Highway, San Diego, Calif. 

EXPANDING LIBRARY SYSTEM has 2 
openings for Senior Librarians: one in Business 
Department and one in Technical Processes De- 
partment. Starting salary $400, annual incre- 
ments to $480. Usual fringe benefits, plus non- 
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contributory health insurance. Requirements: 
graduation from accredited library school and 
2 years professional experience. No civil service 
examination, Apply to: City Librarian, Sacra- 
mento City Library, Sacramento 14, Calif. 

FOR A BETTER PLACE TO LIVE and 
Greater Opportunities, Come to Pomona, Cali- 
fornia. Two positions open, beginning salary 
$3936-$4716, depending on qualifications. Read- 
er’s Assistant: Graduates, this is a good place to 
begin and advance rapidly; if you are more ex- 
perienced we have room for your special abili- 
ties in a growing library system. Assistant Chil- 
dren’s Librarian to take charge of children’s 
work in branch; this is a golden opportunity to 
advance your career under a cracker-jack chil- 
dren’s supervisor. We have a creative program 
and welcome new ideas. Pomona has liberal va- 
cation and fringe benefits. Both positions apply 
to Raymond M. Holt, Pomona Public Library, 
380 N. Main St., Pomona, Calif. 

COMBINED CITY AND COUNTY Li- 
BRARY SYSTEM, one and one-half hours from 
San Francisco, has openings for trained librar- 
ians from ALA accredited schools. Excellent op- 
portunites in an expanding system for those with 
interest and initiative. New salary scale; 40-hour, 
5-day work week; 12 days sick leave; 12 days 
vacation; state retirement system; and health 
insurance available. 


Supv. Ref. Libn. $5592-6792 
Branch Libn.—Extension & 

Bookmobile $5076-6168 
Jr. Libn.— Children $4380-5328 
Jr. Libn.—Reference $4.380-5328 


5-step scale with advancement to 2nd step after 
6 months. Can hire above Ist step at Junior 
level if experienced. For application forms and 
details write Director of Library Service, Public 
Library of Stockton and San Joaquin County, 
Market and Hunter Sts., Stockton 2, Calif. 

CALIFORNIA: Four vacancies—Law Refer- 
ence, Legislative Reference, Cataloging in Gov- 
ernment Publications, and Cataloging in Gen- 
eral Reference. Hours: 8 to 5. Salary $4740- 
$5772. Rapid promotions. Write: Phyllis Dalton, 
Asst. State Librarian, Library & Courts Build- 
ing, Sacramento, Calif. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
MAN, 39, M.S.L.S., 3 years’ public and business 


library, plus previous administrative experience, 
legal and economic background, 3 foreign lan- 
guages, N.Y. State certificate, seeks reference or 
administrative position in Greater New York or 
vicinity. B 3-W. 

MAN, 38. MS in Librarianship, Ph.D. in Eng- 
lish. Several years experience in college teach- 
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ing and college librarianship. Interested in po 
sition as director of an academic library or pro 
fessorship in a graduate library school. Pre 
ferred location: East Coast. B 4-W. 

MATURE WOMAN seeks challenging admin 
istrative position as Librarian or Chief of Cata 
loging. Last 7 years Chief Librarian with Eurc 
pean international agency. Prefers college-un: 
versity or International Relations Library. B 5-W 

10 YEARS EXPERIENCE college, goverr 
ment and public libraries. 3 years college incluc 
ing library science. F., 46. Available now. Pre 
fer college or university library, or nearby 1 
brary, so can work on degree. Will consider an 
location. Salary open. B 6-W. 


TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 
MAN, married, MA English Columbia, wit 


college teaching experience and two years wor 
in Asia with U.S. Information Service, desire 
library position either in U.S. or overseas. B 7-¥ 

JUNIOR LIBRARIAN—$336-$391 per montt 
Interesting positions open in Oakland, Californi 
Public Library system. Attractive employmer 
benefits. Library School graduation or colleg 
graduation plus professional level library e) 
perience. Write Room 100, City Hall, Oaklanc 
Calif. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN with degree to de 
velop service in small but library minded cor 
munity in beautiful Livermore Valley, 40 mir 
from San Francisco. Salary range $4590-$546( 
Usual benefits. Apply: Librarian, Livermore L: 
brary, Livermore, Calif. 

RAPIDLY DEVELOPING LIBRARY in beat 
tiful state capital and university city of 125,00( 
offers opportunities for professional growtl 
Five-day week, month vacation, liberal sick leave 
Social Security, state retirement fund, other bene 
fits. Openings for Branch Librarians and Chi 
dren’s Librarian, salary range $5250-$6050, thre 
years experience and fifth year L.S. degree re 
quired. Also Cataloger, salary range $4260-$4932 
no experience required. Write: Bernard Schwal 
Director, Madison Public Library, 206 Nort 
Carroll Street, Madison 3, Wis. 

CATALOGER-ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN fc 
progressive library in city of 30,000. Librar 
school graduate. Salary open, dependent o 
qualifications. Apply: Librarian, Public Librar 
Burlington, Ia. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN, male or female, wit 
L.S. degree for midwest city of 12,300. 40,00 
volume library, being completely refurnishec 
staff of four, paid vacations, sick leave, stat 
pension, 16 miles from State College, 45 mile 
from state capital. Beginning salary $4300 uy 
Write: B-161. 
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HERE are two views that I 

shall never forget—one, the 

miraculous sunset which I 
saw after P.N.L.A. on the boat trip 
from Victoria to Seattle; the other, 
the panorama that unfolded on the 
last two hours of the flight from 
Seattle to Juneau. It was a clear day, so it 
was possible to fly fairly low. At times we 
skimmed the emerald-green islands that dot 
the inner passage. Again we looked down 
on the heavily forested mountains that rise 
sharply from the sea. And always at the right 
were the dazzling snow caps of the Coast 
Range. The scenery along the Alaska Pan- 
handle surpasses anything I have ever 
seen. 

Four days in Juneau were not enough, 
but I had an advantage over a tourist since 
my time was planned in advance by friends. 
I was driven over almost every inch of the 
65 miles of highways around this progres- 
sive capital city. Plans call for a highway 
connecting Juneau with the Alaska High- 
way, but now most roads end at the sea, a 
mountain, or the Mendenhall Glacier. 
Everyone with sailing skill and enough 
money has a boat. 

The whole business of transportation is 
treated so nonchalantly by Alaskans that it 
would be easy to overlook the skill of the 
“bush pilots” (three generations in at least 
one instance) and the pilots of private and 
commercial planes. Distances in interior 
Alaska, which formerly took weeks to cover 
by dog sled, are now traveled in a few 
hours. Good landing fields are few and far 
between except on established commercial 
air routes. Landing gear on small planes is 
adapted to the area in which they fly: skis 
for ice, pontoons for water, and wheels that 
often have to bump along in rough fields on 
take-off and landings. 
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All this explains some of the 
problems of book distribution in 
Alaska. As Dorothy Phelps, terri- 
torial librarian, told me, they rarely 
ship more than ten books in a 
package. In many cases the final 
destination may involve hand or 
back transportation from car to plane to 
boat or from boat to car to plane. 





PEAKING of transportation and of 

Compton’s, if you haven’t seen our 

brochure “Progress in Transportation,’ 
you might like to have a copy. 


When I planned the brochure, I wasn’t 
so interested in informing people about 
transportation as J was in showing how 
thoroughly Compton’s covers each area of 
knowledge. 


As a publishing house, we yield to no one 
in our encouragement of broad reading. 
That’s why we include so many frequently 
revised bibliographies. But, in our continu- 
ous job of building and revising Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia, we have to work on 
the assumption that insofar as informational 
material is concerned, Compton’s may be 
the only dependable source. And that is true 
of countless classrooms, homes, and even 
many school and public libraries. 

To show thoroughness of coverage, qual- 
ity of materials, and the values of indexing, 
I developed this brochure. The big job was 
choosing a candidate from the many subject- 
matter fields proposed. Why was Transpor- 
tation chosen? Probably because I have hap- 
pily ridden anything that would take me 
somewhere—-horse, mule, car, train, air- 
plane, ship. Alas, I have never ridden an 
elephant or camel. I hope to, though. 


L. J. L. 


COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


1000 NORTH DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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If You Were a 
Librarian in 




























Medieval Florence .. J=— 


... in addition to your familiarity 
with Petrarch and Tasso and your 
ability to read Latin as well as 
Tuscan, you would also have had to 
be an expert locksmith. In those 
days, books were fastened by heavy 
chains, locked to reading benches. 
There was certainly no circulation 
problem, nor was it ever necessary 
to think of rebinding, because the 
ponderous volumes were bound in 
wooden boards to protect and 
preserve their precious contents. 


Today, the rebinding of books should 
not present any problem because you 
have Holliston’s Roxite Library Buck- 
ram —- especially designed to take 
care of library rebinding requirements. 
It is strong and durable — made to 
stand up under heavy traffic — yet 
colorful, with a wide chromatic range 
that gives books a bright, new look 
and puts them back into circulation 
again. 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, Inc. 
NORWOOD, MASS. | | 
New York © Chicago * Philadelphia ° Milwaukee ° San Francisco 
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THE ALA DIVISIONS 


Adult Services Division ... 
American Association of 
School Librarians 
American Association of 
State Libraries ........ 
Association of College and 
Research Libraries ..... 
Association of Hospital and 
Institution Libraries . 
Children’s Services Division 
Library Administration Di- 
VISION. eraro Kennan neu 
Library Education Division 
Public Library Association 
Reference Services Division 
Resources and ‘Technical 
Services Division ...... 
Young Adult Services Di- 
VISIONS, iS ee Petes pede 


oe +v e 


The index to ALA Organization 
and Information, 1958-59, be- 
gins on page 887. Index to the 
ALA Bulletin, January-November 
1958, begins on page 889. 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to li- 
brarians and those interested in 
the library world. Its authors’ 
opinions should be regarded as 
their own unless ALA endorse- 
ment is noted. 


Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


The ALA Bulletin is partially in- 
dexed in Education Index and 
Library Literature. A microfilm 
edition is available from Univer- 
sity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Samray Smith 
A. L. Remley 


Jean Benson 
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Northwestern 
State College, 
Natchitoches, La. 


Here, as in the rést of the U.S.A., ESTEY METAL 
LIBRARY SHELVING is the wise choice of many 
Architects, Builders and Librarians. Outstand- 
ing beauty, modern construction features and 
economy of our installations are a major factor 
in contributing to ESTEY’S popularity. Southern 
Institutions who have selected ESTEY are: - 


Alabama Building Authority, Montgomery, Ala. New Orleans Public Library, New Orleans, La. 


Atlanta Public Library, Atlanta, Ga.* Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, La. 
Augusta Public Library, Wallace Branch, Public Library Service Division, 
Augusta, Ga. Montgomery, Ala.* 
Birmingham Public Library, Titusville Branch, St. Petersburg Junior College, 
Birmingham, Ala. St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Hammond Public Library, Hammond, La. Society of the Four Arts, Palm Beach, Fla. 
Jackson State College, Jackson, Miss.* Southeastern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Jacksonville University, Jacksonville, Fla. Wake Forest, N. C. 
Jefferson Parish Library, Gretna, La. Tuscaloosa County Library, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Louisiana State Library, Baton Rouge, La. Vernon Parish Library, Leesville, La.* 
Miami Public Library, West Flagler Branch, Winter Park Public Library, Winter Park, Fla.* 
Miami, Fla. 
Montgomery City Library, Montgomery, Ala.* *Installations in process. 


May we help you, too? Write for more details. 


= Ss E Wi, Æ x CORPORATION 


ONE CATHERINE STREET, RED BANK, N. J. 
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Are there 

answers for 

all of their 
questions? 


There are answers, of course. But they hold 
an extra value if children can find them 
without assistance. In this way, Britannica 
Junior is your “silent teaching helper” in the 
classroom or library. It teaches elementary 
school children lifetime research skills as they 
use the set without assistance. 

This unassisted use is possible because 
Britannica Junior makes no attempt to cover 
all age levels. All material is selected, written 
and edited for use by the elementary school 
child. Short sentences and paragraphs are set 
in a clear type selected by the children 
themselves in classroom tests. The one-volume 
index is as easy to use as the dictionary, and 
it trains children for use of comprehensive 
adult encyclopaedias, 

As the range of children’s questions 
increases each year, so does the content of 
Britannica Junior. During the last five years, 
1,085 new pages and 2,595 entirely new 
illustrations have been added to the set. And in 
the same period, 3,411 articles were revised. 
This continuous revision keeps Britannica 
Junior in step with modern teaching trends 
as well as the changing world of facts. 


For your free copy of the new teaching aid, 
“Traveling Through Space,” send a postcard request 
to John R. Rowe, Dept. 147MC, Educational 
Director, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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designed especially for elementary school children 
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memo 
to 


members 





THe Nationa Defense EpucaTion Act of 1958 iS OF EXTREME IMPORTANCE TO THE DEVELOP= 
MENT OF LIBRARY COLLECTIONS IN SCHOOLS AND INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION. WHILE 
IT IS CLEAR THAT BOOKS AND OTHER LIBRARY MATERIALS CAN BE INCLUDED IN THE PROGRAMS 
IN THE VARIOUS STATES, THIS WILL NOT HAPPEN UNLESS THESE ARE GIVEN A PRIORITY IN 
THE PLANS WHICH ARE BEING DEVELOPED IN EACH STATE. IT 1S NECESSARY, THEREFORE, 
THAT THE IMPERATIVE PLACE OF BOOKS IN THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM BE RECOGNIZED 

EY LOCAL AND STATE OFFICIALS AND THEIR ADVISORY BODIES. 


BECAUSE OF THE IMMEDIATE IMPORTANCE AND THE FAR REACHING CONSEQUENCES OF THE AcT 
AND THE NEED FOR IMMEDIATE ACTION, THE SPACE IN MEMO TO MEMBERS ts GIVEN OVER 
ENTIRELY TO A BRIEF LISTING OF SECTIONS OF THE ACT THAT BEAR ESPECIALLY UPON SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES, AND LIBRARIANS. 


THE LARGEST AMOUNT AUTHORIZED IN THE BILL IS IN TITLE II] WHICH PROVIDES FOR FED- 
ERAL GRANTS TO HELP ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND JUNIOR COLLEGES PURCHASE 
EQUIPMENT AND PRINTED MATERIALS (OTHER THAN TEXTBOOKS) TO IMPROVE THE TEACHING OF 
SCIENCE, MATHEMATICS, ANO MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES AND FOR MINOR REMODELING OF 
LABORATORY OR OTHER SPACE IN CONNECTION WITH THE USE OF THIS EQUIPMENT. $70 
MILLION A YEAR FOR EACH OF 4 YEARS IS AUTHORIZED. THE INITIAL STOP=GAP APPROPRIA= 
TION FOR Fiscal 1959 is $19 MILLION (MATCHING REQUIRED). EACH STATE MUST ESTABLISH 
A PLAN ANO, IF SCHOOL LIBRARIES ARE TO RECEIVE FUNDS, THESE STATE PLANS MUST INCLUDE 
PROVISION FOR THE PURCHASE OF BOOKS FOR MODERNIZATION AND UPGRADING OF EDUCATION 


IN SCIENCE, MATHEMATICS, AND MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES, 


LIBRARY BOOKS AND OTHER MATERIALS WILL BE NEEDED TO SUPPORT GUIDANCE PROGRAMS UNDER 
Titce V. AUTHORIZED IS AN APPROPRIATION OF $6,250,000, OF WHICH $2 MILLION IS NOW 
AVAILABLE, TO SET UP TRAINING INSTITUTES FOR GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING PERSONNEL» 
THIS, TOO, MUST BE BASED ON A STATE PLAN. 


THE NEED FOR INCREASED MATERIALS AND EXPANSION OF EXISTING COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARIES TO SUPPORT TITLE VI, MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT SHOULD BE 
BROUGHT TO THE ATTENTION OF COLLEGE ADMINISTRATORS. THIS PROGRAM PROVIDES FUNDOS 
FIR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF INSTITUTES IN HIGHER EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS TO IMPROVE 
THE SKILLS AND EFFECTIVENESS OF ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS OF 

MIDERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES; AND CENTERS TO UNDERTAKE RESEARCH ANO TRAINING IN RARELY 
TAUGHT FOREIGN LANGUAGES AND IN OTHER STUDIES RELATED TO THE AREAS IN WHICH THESE 
LANGUAGES ARE SPOKEN. UPON APPROVAL OF APPLICATIONS, THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION WILL 
ENTER INTO CONTRACTS WITH THE INSTITUTIONS FOR ESTABLISHMENT AND OPERATION OF THE 
INSTITUTES AND CENTERS. INSTITUTIONS WILL PAY HALF THE COSTS OF ESTABLISHING 

AND OPERATING THE CENTERS.» THERE ARE NO SPECIFIC MATCHING REQUIREMENTS FOR THE 
LANGUAGE INSTITUTES, 


Titce 11 = Loans TO COLLEGE STUDENTS WILL PROVIDE FUNDS TO PUBLIC AND TO NONPROFIT 
PRIVATE COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES FOR LONG=TERM STUDENT LOANS FUND TO ENABLE 

NEEOY AND ABLE STUDENTS TO COMPLETE THEIR HIGHER EDUCATION. UP TO ONE-HALF OF 

ANY LOAN IS CANCELLED FOR SERVICE AS A FULL=TIME TEACHER IN A PUBLIC ELEMENTARY 

OR SECONDARY SCHOOL IN A STATE» SINCE SCHOOL LIBRARIANS ARE CERTIFICATED AS 
TEACHERS IN ALMOST ALL STATES, IT IS POSSIBLE THAT THE INTERPRETATION MAY MAKE 
STUDENT LOANS AVAILABLE TO PROSPECTIVE SCHOOL LIBRARIANS. COLLEGES AND UNIVER= 
SITIES WILL BE REQUIRED TO PROVIDE $1.00 FoR EvEeRY $9.00 RECEIVED IN FEDERAL 

FUNDS.» ASSUMING THAT THE LOANS WOULD AVERAGE ABOUT $600 PER STUDENT, APPROXIMATELY 
171,000 FEDERALLY=SUPPORTED LOANS COULD BE MADE UNDER THE AMOUNT APPROPRIATED FOR 
THE FIRST FISCAL YEAR. THE ACT AUTHORIZES AN APPROPRIATION OF $47.5 MILLION DURING 
THE CURRENT FISCAL YEAR, OF WHICH $6 MILLION WAS APPROPRIATED INITIALLY. 


Tere IV = GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS». THIS PROGRAM WILL ENCOURAGE AND ASSIST IN THE 
EXPANSION AND IMPROVEMENT OF FACILITIES FOR GRADUATE EDUCATION (PROBABLY AT THE 
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DOCTORAL LEVEL) TO INCREASE THE SUPPLY OF WELL=TRAINED COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
TEACHERS. 1,000 FELLOWSHIPS ARE AUTHORIZED OURING THE CURRENT FISCAL YEAR AND 
1,500 DURING EACH OF THE 5 SUCCEEDING YEARS. 


THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE Vil, New EDUCATIONAL MEDIA WILL BE OF TREMENDOUS INTEREST 
TO EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY AND OF INTEREST TO ALL LI= 


BRARIANS. THIS TITLE WILL PROVIDE FOR RESEARCH AND EXPERIMENTATION IN THE 
EDUCATIONAL USES OF TELEVISION, MOTION PICTURES, RADIO, AND RELATED MEDIA; IT 
WILL ALSO PROVIOE FOR THE DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION ON THESE MEDIA TO STATE 
AND LOCAL EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS* PRIVATE AGENCIES MAY PARTICIPATE IN THIS 
PROGRAM. APPOINTMENT OF THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE IS EXPECTED SHORTLY. $3 MILLION 
WAS AUTHORIZED IN Fiscat 1959, $5 mittion tn 1960. 


TITLE X = IMPROVEMENT OF STATISTICAL SERVICES. THIS TITLE IS DESIGNED TO HELP THE 
STATES IMPROVE THE ACCURACY, SPEED, AND SCOPE OF THEIR STATISTICAL SERVICES 30 

THAT NATIONWIDE DATA ON THE CONDITION AND PROGRESS OF EDUCATION WILL BE GREATLY 
IMPROVED. THE USE OF FUNDS WILL BE DETERMINED BY EACH STATE PLAN BUT IT IS POSSIMLE 
FOR SUCH STATE PROGRAMS TO INCLUDE THE IMPROVEMENT OF STATISTICS FOR SCHOOL, 

COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY, AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


REGULATIONS ON THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE VARIOUS TITLES IN THE ACT ARE NOW BEING 
DRAFTED IN THE U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. FUNDS WILL BE AVAILABLE TO STATES AND 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS BY JANUARY OR FEBRUARY FOR MOST OF THE NEW PROGRAMS; IN 
THE SPRING OF 1959 FOR THE GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS; AND IN THE SUMMER OF 1959 FoR 
THE FOREIGN LANGUAGE CENTERS AND INSTITUTES, AND FOR INSTITUTES TO TRAIN GUIDANCE 
PERSONNEL. 


THESE PROVISIONS SHOULD BE DISCUSSED WITH ALL WHO ARE IN A POSITION TO INSURE A 
RECOGNITION OF THE LIBRARY'S ESSENTIAL PLACE IN THE PROGRAMS. THESE INCLUDE 
SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS, TEACHERS, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY ADMINISTRATORS, 
STATE LIBRARY AGENCIES, SCHOOL LIBRARY SUPERVISORS, AND THE CHIEF STATE SCHOOL 
OFFICERS. 


FOR INFORMATION, WRITE OR TELEPHONE THE ALA WASHINGTON OFFICE OR THE AMERICAN 


ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS iN CHICAGO, 


Davio H. CLIFT 
Novemser 19, 1958 EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


ALA Conferences: Washington, D.C., June 21-27, 1959; Montreal, 
June 19-25, 1960; Cleveland, July 9-16, 1961. 
Midwinter Meeting: Chicago, January 27-30, 1959. 
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The Book of 


Popular Science 
T 








Now available—a fascinating illustrated booklet 
to help you make fullest use of The Book of Popular 
Science when teaching about lunar exploration. 


Always, The Book of Popular Science has laid great stress 
on astronomical physics and on man’s persistent dream to 
reach out, to learn about, to explore the realms beyond his 

own earth. To aid you ın interpreting this vital subject, 

a copy of TO THE MOON AND BEYOND is yours with your 
new set of this unique science library. 


This illustrated booklet describes the moon itself, discusses 
the moon shoot and our plans thereafter. Always, 

TO THE MOON AND BEYOND 1s specifically keyed 

to the wealth of up-to-date material in The Book of 
Popular Science. It is the same kind of invaluable teaching 
aid that Planning and Organizing Science Programs in 

The Elementary School is to THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE, 


With man’s latest and greatest leap into 
the mysteries of space, The Book of 
Popular Science becomes, more than 
ever before, the indispensable 
science teaching tool. 


10 VOLUMES ° 4,294 PAGE 
4.360 ILLUSTRATIONS RER 
The ONLY general 
purpose science reference 
work. 


erit phil — 


The Book of Popular Science 
Published by The Grolier Society Inc. 


International Headquarters: 575 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


Publishers of The Book of Knowledge 
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NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 


The Nominating Committee submits herewith the 
following slate of candidates for the 1959 elec- 
tion of the American Library Association. The 
Committee wishes to express its appreciation to 
the nominees for allowing their names to appear 
on the ballot. 

The attention of the membership is called to 
Article III, Section 2(b) of the Bylaws, which 
reads as follows: 


At the midwinter meeting any member of the Coun- 
cil may present a petition signed by not fewer than 
ten councilors proposing additional nominations. In 
case nominations for more than two candidates for 
any office are made by the committee and by peti- 
tioners, the Council shall take a written ballot on 
the names presented. The two names receiving the 
highest number of votes for any office shall be the 
official candidates placed on the official ballot. 


The attention of the membership is further 
called to Article III, Section 3(b) of the Bylaws, 
which reads as follows: 


The ALA Nominating Committee shall also include 
on the official ballot other nominations filed with 
the executive director by petition of any one hundred 
members of the Association at least three months be- 
fore the annual conference, provided written consent 
of these nominees shall have been filed with the 
executive director of the Association. 

ALA Nominating Committee 

MARGARET AYRAULT 

ELIZABETH GROSS 

FRANK SESSA 

ELEANOR STEPHENS 

LESTER ASHEIM, chairman 


NOMINATIONS 
Vice President and President-Elect 


MILDRED SANDOE, personnel director, Public Li- 
brary of Cincinnati and Hamilton County, Cin- 
cinnati. 

MRS. FRANCES LANDER SPAIN, Coordinator of Chil- 
dren’s Services, New York Public Library. 


Second Vice President 


EDWIN CASTAGNA, librarian, City of Long Beach 
Public Library, Calif. 

JOHN T. EASTLICK, librarian, Denver Public Li- 
brary. 


Council 


One person to be elected from each bracket of 
two candidates for term 1959-1963. 
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FOSTER E. MOHRHARDT, director, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Library, Washington, 
D.C. 

RUTHERFORD B. ROGERS, chief assistant H- 
brarian, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D.C. 


FRANK A. LUNDY, director, University of Ne- 
braska Libraries, Lincoln. 

FLINT C. PURDY, director, Wayne State Uni- 
versity Libraries, Detroit. 


ANNE ETHELYN MARKLEY, associate professor, 
School of Librarianship, University of 
California, Berkeley. 

SARAH R. REED, assistant professor, Library 
School, Florida State University, Talla- 
hassee. 


HELEN BECKER, bibliographer, Carnegie Li- 
brary of Pittsburgh. 

ESTHER J. PIERCY, chief of processing, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. 


ALICE J. APPELL, assistant acquisition H- 
brarian, University of Illinois Library, Ur- 
bana. 

LORENA A. CARLOCH, librarian, University of 
Pittsburgh Library. 


IRVING LIEBERMAN, director, School of Li- 
brarianship, University of Washington, 
Seattle. 

MAURICE F. TAUBER, professor, School of Li- 
brary Service, Columbia University, New 
York. 


LEE ASH, editor, Library Journal, New York. 
LEO M. WIENS, comptroller, H. W. Wilson Co., 
New York. 


HELEN FULLER, assistant librarian in charge 
of work with boys and girls, City of Long 
Beach Public Library, Calif. 

MRS. MARIAN A. HERR, associate librarian, 
children’s services, Library Association of 
Portland, Ore. 


MAE GRAHAM, supervisor, School and Chil- 
dren’s Libraries, Library Extension Divi- 
sion, State Department of Education, Balti- 
more. 

MARGARET E. NICHOLSEN, head librarian, 
Evanston Township High School Library, 
Evanston, Ill. 
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EDITH FOSTER, director, West Georgia Re- 
gional Library, Carrollton. 

VERNA NISTENDIRK, director, Library Exten- 
sion, Florida State Library, Tallahassee. 


ARTHUR T. HAMLIN, university librarian, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. 

STANLEY L. WEST, director of libraries, Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville. 


WILLIAM CHAIT, director, Dayton and Mont- 
gomery County Public Library, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

KEITH DOMS, assistant director, Carnegie Li- 
brary of Pittsburgh. 


MRS. CAROLYN W. FIELD, coordinator, Work 
with Children, Free Loran of Philadel- 
phia. 

JEAN A. MERRILL, director, Work with Chil- 
dren, Kansas City Public Library, Mo. 


brarian, Stanford University Libraries, Stan- 
ford, Calif. 

PAULINE A. SEELY, supervisor, teċhnical serv- 
ices, Denver Public Library. 


MRS. LILLIAN BATCHELOR, Supervisor of Sec- 
ondary School Libraries, Board of Educa- 
tion, Philadelphia. 

SARA JAFFARIAN, director of libraries, Greens- 
boro Public Schools, N.C. 


HELEN M. BROWN, librarian, Wellesley Col- 
lege Library, Wellesley, Mass. 

LOIS ELEANOR ENGLEMAN, librarian, Doane 
Library, Denison University, 


Ohio. a 


Granville: 


JAMES HUMPHRY Il, librarian, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art Library, New York. 

FRANK N. JONES, director, Peabody Institute 
Library, Baltimore. 


RALPH H. HOPP, assistant director, University 
of Minnesota Libraries, Minneapolis. 

MR. MARION A. MILCZEWSKI, assistant li- 
brarian, University of California Library, 


Berkeley. 


| JENNETTE E. HITCHCOCK, chief catalog li- 


J. RICHARD BLANCHARD, head librarian, Uni- 
versity of California Library, Davis. 

WILLIAM PORTER KELLAM, director, Univer- 
sity of Georgia Libraries, Athens. 


ROBERT S. ALVAREZ, director, Nashville Pub- 
lic Library, Tenn. 
PAXTON P., PRICE, librarian, Missouri State 


Library, Jefferson City. 


MRS. BENJAMIN SAKS, 612 Pierce St., Gary, 
Ind. 
MRS. MERLIN MOORE, 1807 Battery, Little 


Rock, Ark. 


VIRGINIA HAVILAND, Readers Adviser for Chil- 
dren’s Books, Boston Public Library. 

LAURA B. LONG, Supervisor of Children’s 
Work, Grace A. Dow Memorial Library, 
Midland, Mich. 


ALBERT C. LAKE, librarian, Public Library, 
Riverside, Calif. 

JOHN B. STRATTON, assistant librarian, Okla- 
homa State University, Stillwater. 


JOHN D. HENDERSON, County Librarian, Los 
Angeles County Public Library, Los An- 
geles. 

HARRY N. PETERSON, librarian, Public Li- 
brary of the District of Columbia, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


One person to be elected for the two-year term, 
1959-1961 to complete the unexpired term of 
Alice E. Forward: 


MRS. LOIS B. MILLER, American Journal of 
Nursing Company, New York. 

MARION H. VEDDER, Institutional Library Con- 
sultant, Extension Division, State Library, 


Albany, N.Y. 


One person to be elected for the one-year term, 
1959-1960 to complete the unexpired term of 
Paul Bixler: 


MARY FRANCES PINCHES, associate librarian, 
Case Institute of Technology, Cleveland. 
LUELLA R. POLLOCK, librarian, Reed College 

Library, Portland, Ore. 
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by Coot 
PLASTIC RECORD CASE 


re protects records in circulation 










Durable, polyethylene 
plastic is completely water- 
proof. 

Try these Plastic Cases for 
circulating pamphlets, and 
other materials also. 


Provide “circulation safety” for your phonograph 
records, even in inclement weather. > 


Made of transparent, durable .006” polyethyl- 
ene, the new Gaylord Plastic Record Case guards 
against dirt, dust and moisture. Holds 12 inch rec- 


ords in their original jacket. 





A tight, all-weather seal is formed by the “zip- 
lip" closure, quickly and easily with only finger tip 
pressure, 





Add years to the circulation life of your records 
Easy to close — just slide J a : 
finger tip across opening. this inexpensive way. Prices range from $2.75 for a 


minimum order of 10. Immediate delivery. 














an 





Bros., Inc. . 


3 1.¥. STOCKTON, CALIF; 
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M CHILDREN ARE OUR TEACHERS 






We learn directly from children. We watch their actions and reactions. 


They show and tell us whether our ideas are sound... Whether a picture 
has broad appeal and interest... Whether subject matter and vocabulary 
are within their understanding and reading ability. 


Our laboratory school enables us to study the needs and interests of 
children at first hand. We are guided by what they want... rather than 
what we think they ought to have. 


We believe that this pretesting of materials, supported by further testing 
in the classrooms of neighboring school systems, helps us make better 
books. 
pores ee n = 2 | aie a 
e American Educator Encyclopedia 


| TANGLEY OAKS : e Wonderland of Knowledge e My Book House 


EDUC ATIONAL CENTER e My Travelship e Picturesque Tale of Progress 


| ; | e Book Trails e Journeys Through Bookland 
PUBLISHER'S HOUSE, Lake Bluff, Il ee ee T 


MIDWINTER MEETING—1959 


The ALA Midwinter Meeting will be held 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel; 5300 N. Sheri- 
dan Road, Chicago 40, January 25-31, 1959. 
= Rates at the Edgewater Beach Hotel for this 
meeting are given below. In writing for hotel 
reservations, please mention the ALA meeting 
and address your letter to the attention of Mr. 
John W. Putnam. 

Single rooms, $7.00-10.50; $11.00-13.50; 
$15.00 and up. 

Double rooms, $10.00-13.50; $14.00-16.50; 
$18.00 and up, (double or twin beds). 

Small suites, $20.00-27.00, (bedroom and 
parlor, single or double occupancy). 

Sunparlor suites, $30.00-45.00, (bedroom 
and parlor, single or double occupancy). 

Family units, $16.00-27.00, (2 twin-bedded 
rooms with connecting bath, based on full oc- 
cupancy of four persons). 

Meetings of the Council will be held on 
Wednesday, January 28, at 10:00 A.M., and 
on Thursday, January 29, at 8:30 p.m. The 
Council will meet with the Executive Board on 
Tuesday, January 27, from 9:00-10:00 p.m. 

The Program Evaluation and Budget Com- 
mittee will meet on Tuesday, January 27, at 
10:00 a.m. and 2:00 p.m. Meetings of the 
Executive Board will be held on Sunday, Janu- 
ary 25, at 7:00 p.m.; Monday, January 26, at 
9:00 a.m.; Tuesday, January 27, 7:00 P.M.; 
Wednesday, January 28, at 2:00 p.m.; and 
Friday, January 30, at 10:00 a.m. 

Information on meetings planned will be 
carried in the January ALA Bulletin if re- 
ceived in time, addressed to Cora M. Beatty, 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11. 





Map S9al—Panorama of World Literature 
In Color 


Size 64x44” Edited by Henry J. Firley 


Write for circular LIT100-H19 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 
hm 3250 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40 


ALA SPONSORSHIP AND SUPPORT 
OF NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 


The American Library Association and the 
National Book Committee are sponsoring a 
second National Library Week, April 12-18, 
1959. 

President Greenaway is chairman of the 
ALA Committee on National Library Week, 
which is made up of the executive directors of 
the state NLW committees (see page 836). 
Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson, deputy executive 
director, is ALA staff liaison, and in that 
capacity works closely with the national Steer- 
ing Committee was well as with the ALA com- 
mittee. l 

John S. Robling continues as director of 
the Week, supported by members of the staff 
of the National Book Committee (24 West 
40th Street, New York 18), including Vir- 
ginia H. Mathews, who was in charge of field 
organization last year; Barbara Emerson, ap- 
pointed to direct public relations; and Robert 
Rogers, now in charge of general promotion 
activities. 

Chairman of the national Steering Commit- 
tee is Theodore Waller, vice president of the 
Grolier Society and Americana Corporation. 
Vice chairmen are Douglas M. Black, presi- 
dent of Doubleday and Company; ALA Presi- 
dent Emerson Greenaway, director of the Free 
Library of Philadelphia; and William I. 
Nichol, editor and publisher of This Week. 

Other librarian members of the Steering 
Committee are Mary V. Gaver, associate pro- 
fessor, Rutgers University graduate library 
school; Richard H. Logsdon, director of li- 
braries, Columbia University; and Roger Mc- 
Donough, director, New Jersey Division of 
the Library and State Archives. 

Other members of the Steering Committee 
are Charles B. Anderson, American Booksel- 
lers Association; Bernard Barnes, Time, Inc.; 
Cass Canfield, Harper and Brothers; Gil- 
bert W. Chapman, Yale and Towne Manu- 
facturing Company; Louis G. Cowan, CBS 
Television Network; Harold K. Guinzberg, 
Viking Press; Robert E. Kenyon, Jr., Maga- 
zine Publishers Association; Dan Lacy, Amer- 
ican Book Publishers Council; Leo Rosten, 
Look; Whitney North Seymour of Simpson, 
Thacher and Bartlett; and Norman H. Strouse, 
J. Walter Thompson Company. 
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Main Plant & Central Offices 
Newark, N. J. 





Newark, N. J, Los Angeles, Calif. Toronto, Canada Bro-Dart Industries 


(Canada) Limited 
Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada 


West Coast Branch 
Los Angeles, Calif, 
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ALA COMMITEE APPOINTMENTS—AN INVITATION 


The Committee on Appointments is respon- 
sible for preparing a list of candidates for ap- 
pointments to the ALA committees and for trans- 
mitting these recommendations to the Executive 
Board for approval. The effectiveness of the As- 
sociation is measured largely by the work of its 
committees. Needed, therefore, are able people 
who represent the different areas and interests 
of the Association. This is an invitation to all 
members to participate in the construction of 
these committees for next year. Appointments 
are to be made to the following: 


Committee on Accreditation 

ALA Committee to American Textbook Pub- 
lishers Institute 

Audio-Visual Committee 

Committee on Awards 

Constitution and Bylaws Committee 

Editorial Committee 

Elections Committee 

Intellectual Freedom Committee 

International Relations Committee 

Membership Committee 

Nominating Committee (appointments must be 
made at the 1959 Midwinter Meeting) 


The Long-awaited Volume on the Sciences! 








Organization Committee 

ALA Publishing Committee 

Subscription Books Committee 

ALA Advisory Committee to the U. S. Com- 
mittee for the United Nations 

Joint Committee of ALA and the American 
Book Publishers Council Committee on 
Reading Development 

Joint Committee of ALA and the Canadian 
Library Association 

Joint Committee of ALA and the National 
Education Association 


Suggestions for appointments to subcommittees 
of the Committee on Awards to serve as juries 
for the Dewey Award, E. P. Dutton—John Mac- 
rae Award, Grolier Society Award, and Lippin- 
cott Award should be sent to the chairman of 
the Committee on Awards, Wyman W. Parker, 
Wesleyan University Library, Middletown, Con- 
necticut. Send suggestions for all other com- 
mittee assignments to: 

B. E. Powe, chairman 

ALA Committee on Appointments 
Duke University Library 

Durham, N.C. 


L. N. MALCLES 


LES SOURCES DU 
TRAVAIL BIBLIOGRAPHIQUE 





Vol. III Bibliographies Spécialisées Sciences Exactes et Techniques 


Still available : 


Geneva 1958 575 pp. 


vol. I Bibliographie Générales 


cloth $24.00 


cloth $14.00 


: vol. II in 2 parts Brbliographie Spéctalisées 


Sciences Humaines 


Vol. 3 completes the set. 


cloth $33.00 


The World’s Leading International Booksellers 


STECHERT-HAFNER, 


INC. 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 
31 EAST 10TH STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
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here’s the man behind the 


men who tell you about 


OUR WONDERFUL WORLD 


e o « Herbert S. Zim, Ph.D.—a man who has achievec 
eminent success in developing and proving ways of enticing 
young people to learn about and understand the worlc 
they live in. Authorship of over sixty books—all of then 
in the juvenile field—including such familiar titles a: 
YOUR FOOD AND YOU, THE GREAT WHALES, SHOOTING STARS 
and the delightful GOLDEN GUIDE SERIES (Trees, Birds 
Rocks, Minerals, etc.), attests to his dedication to his 
chosen work. As Editor-in-Chief of OUR WONDERFUL 
WORLD, Dr. Zim has presented what educators have long 
been seeking—curriculum resource materials modelled after 
the philosophy and psychology a modern teacher uses in 
his work-—and so intriguing to young students that they 
stay with the volumes to read and read—and learn and 
learn. 

That’s why school systems all over the .country are 
using OUR WONDERFUL WORLD to bring Dr. Zim’s skillful 
guidance right into the classroom. That’s why you should 
talk about OUR WONDERFUL WORLD personally with ... . 


. «« Your Spencer Press representative. He is an experiencea 
educator who. can tell you about the philosophy behina 
OUR WONDERFUL WORLD and how these eighteen volumes 
can capture and broaden the reading and learning interest: 
of your young people. If you would like to have him out. 
line a new world of help in your work with OUR WONDER: 
FUL WORLD, write to the address below, 


Schoo! am : S De NCce r ress, l NC 


and School & Library Division Norton H. Gilbert, Directo: 


i Library 179 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 
cak Division 





A publishing affiliate of Sears, Roebuck and Compan) 


Publishers of OUR WONDERFUL WORLD, THE AMERICA! 
PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA, THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. 
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PROGRESS AND THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


by Emerson Greenaway, President, American Library Association 


“Progress is our most important product” 
could well be used, with apologies to General 
Electric, as the motto of the American Library 
Association. Or perhaps the phrase should be 
amended to read “Progress is our only prod- 
uct,” in the light of the fact that the ALA and 
all its activities and programs is devoted solely 
to the advancement of the nation’s libraries 
and librarians. Ever since the granting of its 
charter in 1876, the ALA has been the strong- 
est and most vocal advocate of progress in the 
field of library service. Progress itself has 
not, of course, followed ALA’s advocacy im- 
mediately. There may have been periods in 
our history when the movement has seemed 
to be backward rather than forward, but ALA 
has always maintained its position as an 
organization which reflects the best thinking 
in the profession, thinking which results in 
leadership. 

It is human for each one of us to ask just 
what we gain personally by virtue of member- 
ship in the Association. Nevertheless, | am 
convinced that any consideration of individual 
gain from membership (and it is substantial 
in many ways) is definitely secondary to the 
importance of an individual’s contribution to 
the work of the Association. As individuals, 
our support of our Association is in direct 
relation to the importance we attach to our 
profession. Membership in the ALA is as 
fundamental to a librarian as books are to a 
library. 

The activities of the Association in the year 
ahead will hold much interest for the member- 
ship. “The World of Books” as the theme for 
the year which culminates in the Washington 
Conference has already proved to have a wide 
appeal. The various divisions of the Associa- 
tion, now free from any strain connected with 
reorganization, anticipate that they can give 
greater emphasis to books. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE COMING YEAR 


The programs which the ALA will be en- 
gaged in during the coming year are perhaps 
more numerous and wider in concept and 
application than ever before in its history. I 
will mention but a few of the highlights to 
illustrate the variety of these programs. 

National Library Week will again be co- 
sponsored by the ALA and the National Book 
Committee. Through this program last year 


we found that libraries had many more friends 
than we had ever before realized. There is 
every indication that the Week will be an 
even greater success in 1959 than it was in 
1958, providing a greater recognition of books 
and libraries by the average citizen. 

The Library Services Act has again received 
a larger appropriation for its implementation, 
and credit for this accomplishment is cer- 
tainly due in a large share to the Washington 
Office of the ALA and to hard-working li- 
brarians everywhere. As reports of what has 
been accomplished under the provisions of 
the Act continue to come from all parts of 
the country, we are reminded of the important 
place books have in the lives of all our citi- 
zens. The New York Times quoted John 
Lorenz, Director of the Library Services 
Branch of the Office of Education, as saying, 
“The most satisfying experience to me was 
having it proved so forcefully that there is 
this tremendous hunger for books and informa- 
tion. The demand is much greater than we 
can meet.” 

In the international field the Association is 
similarly active. A grant to be administered 
by the Association of College and Research Li- 
braries is providing consultative professional 
services to aid in the establishment of a Social 
Sciences Library at the University of Ran- 
goon. 

The Resources and Technical Services Di- 
vision has a major project, the revision of the 
ALA catalog code, as well as serving in an 
advisory capacity to the Cataloging-in-Source 
project conducted by the Library of Congress. 

Two of the most important continuing ac- 
tivities of the Association are the preparation 
of standards for libraries and the accredita- 
tion of library schools. Standards for school 
libraries are in the final stages of preparation, 
and recently all the accredited library schools 
have been reaccredited in accordance with 
new standards adopted by the Association. 

Many other aspects of the world of books 
will be reflected in the work of the Associa- 
tion in the coming year. As ALA moves 
steadily toward full realization of the pur- 
poses for which it was founded, there will be 
ever greater opportunities for members to sup- 
port active programs which serve the particu- 
lar area with which they are most closely con- 
cerned. 
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MEMO: To those involved in reference work. 


SUBJECT: The MRB INDEX of Advertising 
& Marketing Publications 


...a new monthly Index Service combining pertinent references 
to articles, charts, graphs, research data, companies, products— 
in more than 30 of the leading advertising, marketing and com- 
munications trade journals .. . EACH MONTH! 


... the MRB INDEX comes to you LESS THAN A MONTH after 
the articles are published, and is designed to tell you .. . what 
has been written ... what it's about... and where itis... ina 


matter of seconds. 


... cross-references and thumbnail briefs of EACH ARTICLE add 
valuable detail to the MRB INDEX. 


. .. please give your immediate consideration to our special 
CHARTER SUBSCRIPTION OFFER: 12 monthly issues, two of 
which are semi-annual cumulative editions ... $19 per year; addi- 
tional house subscriptions . . . $8.50 each. (On January I, 1959, 
regular rates of $27.50 and $1! go into effect.) 


ORDER YOUR MRB INDEX NOW from... 


MARKETING REFERENCE BUREAU, INC. 
1616 Pacific Avenue 
San Francisco 9, California 
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THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The American Library Association, founded 
in 1876, is an organization of some 20,000 
libraries, librarians, library trustees, and 
other friends of libraries. It is affiliated with 
more than 50 other library associations in this 
country and abroad. It works closely with 
many organizations concerned with education, 
recreation, and public service. It is the chief 
spokesman for the modern library movement 
in North America, and has members in every 
state and Canadian province, and in the major 
countries of the world. 

While adjusting its program to the chang- 
ing national and international scene, ALA has 
_never veered from its main purpose: to in- 
crease the use and usefulness of books through 
improving and extending library service. 


Services 


The ALA establishes standards of service, 
support, educational status, and welfare of 
personnel which should result in better li- 
braries throughout the nation, and promotes 
the adoption of such standards in libraries 
of all kinds. 

It safeguards the professional status of 
librarians through accreditation of library 
schools. It provides leadership in a nation- 
wide program for recruiting competent per- 
sonnel for professional careers in librarian- 
ship. It promotes popular understanding and 
public acceptance of the value of library serv- 
ice and librarianship. 

Its liaison with federal agencies benefits 
libraries in many ways, an outstanding ex- 
ample being the enactment and administration 
of the Library Services Act. 


Organization 


The Association is governed by its mem- 
bership through a body of elected represen- 
tatives called the Council, and through an 
administrative body of the Council, including 
the Association officers, called the Executive 
Board. The affiliated state, provincial, terri- 
torial, and regional library associations elect 
representatives to Council, as do the organ- 
ized divisions. 

The ALA activities are carried on by a 


headquarters staff under the direction of an 
Executive Director, by appointed voluntary 
committees, by the divisions and their sec- 
tions, and by round table groups interested 
In various aspects of library service. 

The growth and development of the modern 
library brought a need for specialization 
among libraries and within the profession. To 
provide practical channels for utilizing this 
diversity of interest, ALA members have or- 
ganized themselves into divisions to extend 
and improve library service and librarianship 
within certain special fields. Divisions have 
been organized by kind of library and by kind 
of library work, each division operating in a 
defined field distinct from the others. 

Thousands of ALA members work through 
these divisions and their sections, and serve 
on voluntary committees and in round table 
groups, generously contributing valuable ad- 
vice, experience, and professional leadership. 


Publications 


The ALA occupies a position of leadership 
as a publisher in the field of library science. 
The ALA conducts a non-profit, cooperative 
publishing business in the special field of li- 
brary science, publishing professional books 
and pamphlets which serve as guides to library 
policy and as aids to professional development. 

The ALA Bulletin, issued monthly and sent 
to every member, carries articles, and reports 
on the Association’s activities and on signifi- 
cant developments in librarianship. Through 
The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin, 
published semi-monthly, libraries are kept in 
touch with current books particularly adapted 
to their needs and with subscription sets cur- 
rently sold. A number of the divisions publish 
journals which are sent free to their members. 


Conferences 


Annual national conferences are held in 
different parts of the country as a means of 
professional advancement. They provide a 
mechanism for participating in library affairs, 
for improving methods of operation, and for 
inspecting displays of library materials, ap- 
pliances, and equipment. 
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ALA HEADQUARTERS IN THE REORGANIZATION 


by David H. Clift, Executive Director, American Library Association 


The headquarters of the American Library 
Association, with a staff of approximately 
100 persons, is responsible to the Executive 
Board for the provision of a wide range of 
services to the Association, the profession, and 
the country at large. 

The services provided include: general 
counseling and advisory services; secretariat 
work for the Council, governing boards, com- 
mittees, and round tables; specialist services 
in the fields represented by the divisions and 
committees; planning and administration of 
the Midwinter Meetings and the Annual Con- 
ferences; editing and publishing of profes- 
sional books and periodicals; legislative work 
at the national level; development and direc- 
tion of international programs; management 
of the Association’s finances; membership 
maintenance and promotion; and special proj- 
ects and programs in many areas. 

The headquarters staff exists to carry out 
these and other responsibilities. To help the 
staff carry out its duties in the most effective 
way and to meet better the requirements 
brought about by expanding programs and 
the reorganization of the Association, the 
Executive Board has effected a reorganization 
of headquarters which is shown in outline 
form in the chart on the opposite page. 

Those interested in comparisons, in the be- 
fore-and-after aspects, will find on page 178 
of the April 1955 ALA Bulletin an organiza- 
tion chart of headquarters before the reorgan- 
ization of ALA. The large number of offices 
which existed at that time, each reporting to 
the Executive Secretary or to a division gov- 
erning board or to both, are now grouped in 


five units, These units, through their heads, - 


are responsible to the Executive Director, who 
is in turn responsible to the Executive Board 
for the administration of headquarters, with 
a special responsibility to the divisions for 
the performance of the division offices. 

An important aspect of the reorganization 
of services is the strengthening of staff op- 


erations in Program and Management. To 
assist in Program, two new positions of As- 
sociate Executive Director have been added 
and new responsibilities placed in the posi- 
tion of Deputy Executive Director. These 
three serve as heads of Units I, II, and III, 
into which are grouped the division offices 
and projects supported by outside sources and 
administered by the divisions. 

Another important feature in the reorgan- 
ization is the provision made for Management. 
A second deputy position has been created, 
that of Deputy Executive Director for Man- 
agement. This position is responsible for all 
management throughout headquarters. This 
includes personnel administration, systems 
and procedures, budget preparation and con- 
trol, building maintenance, and conference 
administration in all areas except program. 
In addition, the Deputy for Management di- 
rects Unit IV, which includes all internal serv- 
ices and the headquarters library. 

The remaining headquarters offices, grouped 
in Unit V, are presently responsible to the 
Executive Director. Included also in Unit V 
are projects supported from outside sources 
and not assigned to divisions for administra- 
tion. 

The Executive Board, in order to carry out 
its responsibilities for the management of 
ALA headquarters, has established a Visiting 
Committee which visits headquarters twice 
each year and reports to the board. The Staff 
Conference Group, composed of heads of of- 
fices plus the president of the Headquarters 
Staff Association, meets on alternate Tuesdays 
for discussion of program and administrative 
matters of concern to all. 

Organization can only help, it cannot as- 
sure a successful headquarters operation. That 
depends mostly upon what ALA already has 
—-a staff of high caliber with notable devotion 
to ALA. The purpose of the new organization 
is to help this staff carry out its duties and 
responsibilities more effectively and helpfully. 
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| You, too, can be a 


PROFESSIONAL 
SIGN MAKER! 


| Every member of the library staff 
1 can be a “professional” sign maker 
with Demco Sign Cabinet. It’s easy, 
| quick, economical to make your own 
4 signs with these Demco sign letters. 

Simply follow these 3 easy steps for 
} attractive signs . .. in minutes! 


7 r' Sida d aM 


| 1. Apply moistened gummed letters 
: to handy ‘‘mounting strips,” 
2. Each cut strip becomes a line in 
your sign. 
3. Arrange completed moistened 
lines on background ecard. 


Send for prices and illustrated folder 

. save time and money ... make 

| your own signs with letters from 
Demeo Sign Cabinet! 


D E M C O 
SIGN CABINET 


Dema 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


2130 Fordem Avenue, Madison, Wis. 
89 Wallace Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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WHAT DO I GET FOR 
MY MEMBERSHIP DUES? 


Miss Jones joins the ALA, belongs to two divi- 
sions, attends conferences, and works on a 
division committee. Like many another mem- 
ber she would like to know how the money she 
pays in dues is spent. She could find out from 
the Treasurer’s Report how her 1957-58 dues 
were spent, but she is baffled by the long col- 
umns of figures and she does not know what 
is included in some of the items, such as “Serv- 
ices and Supplies.” 

Miss Jones’ membership dues go into Gen- 
eral Funds, which also include income from 
ALA’s endowments and a number of other 
sources. The table, Sources of General Funds 
Income, shows that membership dues ac- 
counted for 55 per cent of General Funds in- 
come in 1957-58, and that the average mem- 
bership dues (including institutional mem- 
bers) were $12.84. 

The table, Programs and Services in the 
General Funds Budget, shows the amounts 
budgeted to be spent in 1958-59 for the 
programs and services included in the Gen- 
eral Funds Budget. The average expenditure 
per member is $24.27. 

So much in answer to Miss Jones’ question. 
However, the total ALA budget includes many 
important program items which the member- 
ship does not pay for, and which are not in- 
cluded in General Funds. ALA spent well over 
$1,500,000 in 1957-58, all of which was used, 
directly or indirectly, for the “promotion of 
libraries and librarianship.” Not included in 
General Funds are such important programs 
as projects financed from grants, such as the 
Library Community Project; Publishing De- 
partment income and expense; and many 
other special activities, such as the ALA 
awards, 


The Treasurer’s Report for 1957-58 is 
published on pages 878-881. Charts 


showing the 1957-58 income and the 
1958-59 budget are on page 820. 
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PROGRAMS AND SERVICES IN THE GENERAL FUNDS BUDGET 1958-59 
Budget 

DIVISION SERVICES 
Salaries and travel for divisional staff........0..0.0 0.0.0 ce eee ee eee $121,416 
Special division Programs i-asids sii whe wow woe he eae Da heewe A Wald ac 32,653 
Pivision periodical cin cud see Sada Eae T EEN ERRET GANA 40,803 

PORA ra an aae E EE Stata e a a aa engl aus 194,872 

ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES AND SUPPLIES AND BUILDING 

Seryicesand SUDPNES ssr e unre ee tae on Sau Gee we eed a eee oe 41,496 
(Includes, for general funds activities: Postage, telephone, tele- 
graph, stationery and supplies, social security, auditing, employ- 
ment fees, equipment, legal counsel, accounting, mimeographing, 
file service, mail and messenger service, switchboard, personnel and 
purchasing, etc.) 

Fleaaquarters Buldi cs vne eect eles ses eee er OUIA EEEE EEE EA 28,090 
(Includes: janitorial service, maintenance, building supplies, in- 
surance, heat, light, water, repairs, etc.) 

Toe EE EEO EA Mar A E EEEREN 69,586 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE AND MIDWINTER MEETING....... 0000 ee ee eeee 58,080 
OTHER GENERAL ALA PROGRAMS........ 0: ccc ete ren E ence ne eeas 135,695 

(Includes: Executive Offices, Headquarters Library, Washington 
Office, National Library Week, ALA Committees, General Funds 
Subsidy to ALA Bulletin, Operating Reserve.) 
ORGANIZATIONAL ACTIVITIES 
Executive Board, PEBCO, Presidents of Divisions and Sections, etc... 15,850 
Membership Records and Directory.........0.. 000 e cece eee e eee 35,602 
Total Aog aig ee a eA EENAA EEEO OEE AA ERG 51,452 
TOTAL 1958-59 GENERAL FuNnpsS BUDGET....... eee $509 , 685 


Spent 
per 


Member! 


mm in 
in 
tr 


— 
w 
OO 


“15 
1,70 


2.45 


$24.27 


Percent 
of 


Budget 


38.2 


13.7 


11.4 


26.6 


10.1 


100.0 





1 Allocations per member are based on a total membership of 21,000 of which approximately 17,500 are personal. i 
2? Although an average expenditure per member for the Annual Conference and Midwinter Meeting is shown, it should 
be noted that these are self-supporting (see the table, Sources of General Funds Income) and are not paid for from 


membership dues. 


“Gann SES come | 1957-58 [Percent | MM 7/7777 CIPLC 





AYN Wildes. tenance $269,695! | 54.8 PLANNER 


Endowment Income. teeeees 119,063 24.2 

a a |i tees A Practical Service for Libraries 

Division Periodicals. ....... 23,503 4,8 

Other (Miscellaneous)...... 7,731 1.6 MeN: y 
TOTAL $491,836 | 100.0 So. Denver Station 


DENVER 9, COLORADO 


t Average per member, $12.84, based on 21,000 members. 
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1957-58 
INCOME 


OTHER (MISC.) 1.6% 


DIVISION PERIODICALS 4.8% 


DIVISION SERVICES 38.2% 








ORGANIZATIONAL 
ACTIVITIES 10.1% 
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ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
& MIDWINTER 14.6% 


OTHER GENERAL PROGRAMS 26.6% 

















MEMBERSHIP DUES 54.8% 





ENDOWMENT 24.2% 





1958-59 
BUDGET 





SERVICES & SUPPLIES 
AND BUILDING 13.7% | 





ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
& MIDWINTER 11.4% 
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Elsa Berner’s 


Integrating 
Library Instruction 


$2.75 


ws Kviswers Say nas 


“School librarians and teachers are agreed that all pupils should be taught 
how to use the library; that instruction should be an integral part of class- 
room teaching; and that teachers and librarians should share the re- 
sponsibility. . . . This book is a carefully developed plan for putting these 
three ideas into practice in the junior high school. . .. The unique feature 

. Is its emphasis on the classroom teacher’s responsibility for teaching 
pupils to use the library. The careful plans... are a rich source of ideas for 
any school attempting to develop a program of library instruction to fit its 
own needs.” —A dult Leadership. 


“Miss Berner, from her years of experience, here presents suggestions and 
procedures that have proven successful... . Teachers, librarians and stu- 
dents of education and library science will find much of value to them.”— 
Bulletin of Bibliography. 


“The importance of gaining competence in the use of the library during the 
junior high-school years cannot be overemphasized. . . . The plans pre- 
sented in this book would enable small schools or schools with very limited 
resources to make the most of whatever facilities are available. This is a 
long-term program of critical importance in meeting the needs of junior high 


school pupils.” —NASSP Bulletin. 


And We Say... 


Elsa Berner’s remarkable new book outlines a complete three-year program 
of library instruction for grades 7 to 9 . . . with 32 actual lesson plans care- 
fully related to your school’s teaching in English, social studies, science, 
music, home economics, where it’s most meaningful. Be sure you—-and your 
principal and teachers—have copies for the spring semester. Be sure they 
see Eleanor Ahlers’ outstanding article on library instruction in 1958 School 
Activities and the Library (single copies free on request, while they last). 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, Chicago 11 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin $21 
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from 
WAYNE STATE 


REVIEWS IN 
LIBRARY BOOK SELECTION 


by LeRoy C. Merritt, Martha Boaz 
and Kenneth S. Tisdel 


Three library specialists analyze the status 
of present-day book reviewing and its 
reliability in the selection of new books for 
libraries. Their professional conclusions 
have immediate impact for librarians 
everywhere, soft cover $2.50 


PUBLICATION GUIDE FOR 
LITERARY AND LINGUISTIC SCHOLARS 


by Milton Byrd and 
Arnold L. Goldsmith 


A comprehensive survey of the specific 
editorial policies of over 180 literary and 
linguistic periodicals. Presents invaluable 
information for the writer of scholarly 
articles. soft cover $1.95 


ONIONS AND CUCUMBERS AND PLUMS 
46 Yiddish Poems in English 


by Sarah Zweig Betsky 


A collection of twentieth-century Yiddish 
poetry suffused with lyricism, pathos and 
wit. The page facing each English transla- 
tion contains the original Yiddish version 
in both Hebrew characters and transliter- 
ated Roman alphabet. . $5.00 


GABRIEL RICHARD 
Frontier Ambassador 


by Frank B. Woodford and 
Albert Hyma 


The fast-moving biography of the first— 
and only— Catholic priest to sit in Con- 
gress. Friend and intimate of Jefferson, 
Monroe and Calhoun, and an early 
espouser of democracy and education on 
the American frontier. $4.50 


WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY 


PRESS DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


HELPS © 
PEOPLE 
SELL 


what they write 


Every good library has one or more 
copies of THE WRITER’S MARKET 
because it is authentic, official and 





needed by citizens of every growing 
community. Contains the name, ad- 
dress and rate of payment of 3,000 
markets for writers: plays, poems, 
stories, books, T.V., radio, jokes, syndi- 
cates, crosswords, articles—3,000 buy- 
ing markets. It’s endorsed by big-name 
writers such as Fannie Hurst, Erskine 
Caldwell, and Faith Baldwin, who say 
WRITER'S MARKET ranks with the 
dictionary and typewriter as a writer's 
basic tool. 450 pages. Cloth bound | 
WRITER’S MARKET sells for $4.50, 
paper bound $3.50. Do you have the 
1958 edition? % off for 2 copies; 40% 


off, 3 copies or more. Order direct from 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


Room 604B 22 East 12th St. 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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Designed for utmost library efficiency by 

our technical staff, every Standard piece is built 
by furniture craftsmen... finished by fine- 
furniture specialists, Matching pieces in great 
variety or complete equipment for any 
library insure heavy duty, efficient service. 





Selected by the New York Public Library, Board 
of Education, and scores of other institutions 
for functional excellence, appearance, ease of 
maintenance. Accepted as standard for 
furniture in libraries, schools, colleges, hospitals, 
public buildings throughout the country. 
Consult Standard Specialists. 

Send for fully-illustrated catalog, sent FREE. 
Plans submitted without obligation. 


STANDARD WOOD PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


LIBRARY DIVISION 
COLISEUM TOWER, 10 COLUMBUS CIRCLE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


*Particularly reasonable for a short time. Write for prices today! Ñ 













cat. no, 
126-30 





The 
H. R. HUNTTING CO., Inc. 
offers 


PROMPT AND EFFICIENT 
SERVICE 


and 


N 
1959. GENERAL CATALOG GENEROUS DISCOUNTS 


100 PAGES 





on 
Also available. 


50 supplementary catalogs covering 50 BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 
subjects. Partial list given on outside IN ALL BINDINGS 


back cover or general catalog. 


COLLEGE 
BOOK CO, 


COLUMBUS 1, OHIO Dept W 


Catalogs on Request 


29 WORTHINGTON STREET 
SPRINGFIELD 3, MASS. 





31 MILLION BOOKS IN STOCK 


MANY OUT OF PRINT TITLES INCLUDED 
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AMERICAN PUBLISHERS CORPORATION 


AMERICAN PUBLISHERS CORPORATION 


B RF KEH mope pe any a nt ; oY A i an 
AMERICAN PUBLISHERS CORPORATION 


ws RU Sa a ARIAS ws 


STRETCH YOUR LIBRARY DOLLAR ... SAVE UP TO 50% ON 
APPROVED BOOKS FOR ALL AGES 


Write For Free Literature To: 


AMERICAN PUBLISHERS CORPORATION 





1024 WEST WASHINGTON, CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
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OFFICERS 


President—EMERSON GREENAWAY, Free L., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

First Vice President and President-Elect—pseEn- 
JAMIN E. POWELL, Duke Univ. L., Durham, 
N.C. 

Second Vice President—HELEN A. RIDGWAY, 
Bureau of L. Service, State Dept. of Education, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Immediate Past President—LucILE M. MORSCH, 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 
Treasurer (for term expiring 1960)—-ricHarp B. 

SEALOCK, P.L., Kansas City, Mo. 

Executive Director—pavip H. cLIFT, ALA head- 
quarters. 

EXECUTIVE BOARD 


The Executive Board consists of the president, 
vice presidents, immediate past president, treas- 
urer, executive director (without vote) and eight 
other members elected by and from the Council, 
as follows: 


Terms expiring 1959 


ELIZABETH NESBITT, Library School, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, Pittsburgh. 
LOUIS M. NouRSE, P.L., St. Louis, Mo. 


Terms expiring 1960 
RUTH W. GREGORY, P.L., Waukegan, IIL. 


MARGARET I. RUFSVOLD, Library Science Division, 
Indiana Univ., Bloomington (filling vacancy 


to be filled by Council election at and effective 
after 1959 Midwinter). 


Terms expiring 1961 


GERTRUDE E. GSCHEIDLE, P.L., Chicago. 

MRS. FRANCES NEEL CHENEY, Library School, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


Terms expiring 1962 


JOHN HALL yacoss, P.L., New Orleans. 

ROGER H. McDONOUGH, Division of State L., 
Archives and History, State Dept. of Educa- 
tion, Trenton, N.J. 


Executive Board Subcommittees 
Investments 


MR. GREENAWAY and MR. SEALOCK. 


Headquarters Visiting Committee 


MR. SEALOCK (1959), chairman; MISS GSCHEIDLE 
(1960); MR. Jacoss (1961). 


TRUSTEES OF THE ENDOWMENT FUNDS 


EDWIN C. AUSTIN, 1] S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
(1959). 

HOWELL w. MuRRAY, A. G. Becker & Co., 120 S. 
LaSalle St., Chicago (1960). 

GUY E. REED, Harris Trust and Savings Bank, 
115 W. Monroe St., Chicago (1961). 


HEADQUARTERS STAFF 


Executive Office 


DAVID H. CLIFT, executive director. 

MIRIAM LINDSAY HORNBACK, administrative as- 
sistant and secretary to Mr. Clift. 

MRS. GRACE T. STEVENSON, deputy executive direc- 
tor. 

MRS. YURI NAKATA, secretary to Mrs. Stevenson. 

DONALD D. BOCK, deputy executive director for 
management. 

RICHARD B. HARWELL, associate executive’ director. 


Administrative and Fiscal Services Department 


LEROY J. GAERTNER, chief accountant. 
MRS. L. MARGARET HUNT, administrative assistant. 
A. L. REMLEY, conference exhibits manager. 


Office for Adult Education 
MRS. GRACE T, STEVENSON, director. 


Adult Services Division 
ELEANOR PHINNEY, executive secretary. 


Ameriean Association of School Librarians 
ELEANOR AHLERS, executive secretary. 


American Association of State Libraries 
ELEANOR FERGUSON 5 executive secretary. 


Association of Hospital and Institution Libraries 
ELEANOR PHINNEY, executive secretary. 


ALA Bulletin 


SAMRAY SMITH, editor. 
A. L. REMLEY, advertising and business manager. 
MRS, JEAN BENSON, publications assistant. 


ALA Committee on Accreditation 
ROBERT L. GITLER, secretary. 
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Headquarters Staff 


ALA International Relations Office 

JACK DALTON, director, Apt. 308, Preston Court 
Apartments, Charlottesville, Va. 

ALA Washington Office 

GERMAINE KRETTEK, director, Hotel Coronet, 200 
C. Street, S.E, Washington 3, D.C. 

Association of College and Research Libraries 

RICHARD B. HARWELL, executive secretary. 

PETER W. DEMERY, publications officer. 

Children’s Services Division 


MILDRED L. BATCHELDER, executive secretary. 


Conference Program Arrangements 
CORA M. BEATTY, chief. 
Headquarters Library 


Librarian, to be appointed. 
EVELYN ZAHIG, assistant. 


Library Administration Division 


HAZEL B. TIMMERMAN, executive secretary. 
MRS. DOROTHY K. SMITH, consultant. 


12,000 


PRE-PUBLICATION OFFER 





INTERESTING SUMMER 
EARNING OPPORTUNITIES 















NEW—-1959 
WORLD-WIDE 
SUMMER 
PLACEMENT 
DIRECTORY 


EARN, LEARN and TRAVEL 


Fascinating summer opportunities in all states, many foreign 
countries. Vacation with a profit in many flelds of work and 
study. Summer jobs are filled early. Be first so you can pick 
the summer job you want the most. Completely verified specific 
data including salaries. Limited edition. 

C] $2.00 


Price BEFORE JANUARY 15, 1959 1 $3.00 


AFTER 
CO Air-Mail, add 50¢ . [I Ist class, add 30¢ 
U. S. & WORLD-WIDE NON-FEE PLACEMENT 


Each month, CRUSADE, approved monthly NON-FEE_place- 
ment journal, informs you about actual W. S, and Foreign 
educational opportunities at ALL levels and ALL subjects. 
(Teaching, Library, College and Administrative positions-— 
Summer Jobs—Graduate Awards—Student Aid.) NO-FEES, 
Apply direct. Members’ qualifications, school and library va- 
cancies listed FREE. 


O 2 Issues $2.00 © H issues (yearly) $5.00 

O 25¢ for SAMPLE RESUME, APPLICATION DATA 
GRADUATE AWARD DIRECTORIES 

O Vol. 1 $3.00, O Vol. 11 $3.00. Cl Both Volumes $5.00 


CRUSADE, Dept. ALA-5812 


Box 99, Greennpt. Sta., B’Kiyn. 22, N.Y. 
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Library-Community Project 


RUTH WARNCKE, director. 

DOROTHY KITTEL, consultant. 

PHYLLIS MAGGEROLI, consultant. 
ELLEN LUND, administrative assistant. 


Library Education Division 


ROBERT L. GITLER, executive secretary. 


Public Library Association 


ELEANOR FERGUSON, executive secretary. 
RUTH M. WHITE, assistant. 


Publishing Department 


MRS. PAULINE J. LOVE, chief and secretary to the 
Editorial Committee. 

Editor of publications, to be appointed. 

MERLE E. BAER, production manager. 

ROBERT D, MEAD, sales and advertising manager. 

MRS. FLORENCE LEECH SIMMONS, assistant to the 


chief. 
MRS. HELEN KENNEDY PRINCE, assistant to the 


chief. 


Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin 


EDNA V. VANEK, editor. 

ELOISE LIGHTFOOT, first assistant. 

HELEN E. KINSEY, assistant in charge of children’s 
books. . 

BARBARA DUREE, assistant in charge of young 
people’s books. 

HELEN AMES MCGREGOR, assistant. 

MRS. FRANCES FROMMHERZ, assistant. 


Reference Services Division 


CORA M. BEATTY, executive secretary. 


Resources and Technical Services Division 


MRS. ORCENA MAHONEY, executive secretary. 


Young Adult Services Division 


MILDRED L. BATCHELDER, executive secretary. 


SPECIAL PROJECTS STAFF 


Ankara Institute of Librarianship 


LEWIS F. STIEG, director. 
NORRIS MCCLELLAN, professor. 


Library of the University of Rangoon 
Social Sciences Faculty 


PAUL H. BIXLER, library adviser. 
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COUNCIL 


Officers of the Council, 1958-59 


President—EMERSON GREENAWAY, Free L., Phila- 
delphia. 

First Vice President and President-Elect—seEn- 
JAMIN E. POWELL, Duke Univ. L., Durham, 
N.C. 

Second Vice President—HELEN A. RIDGYAY, Bu- 
reau of Library Service, State Dept. of Educ., 
Hartford, Conn. 

Executive Director—pavip H. CLIFT, ALA head- 
quarters. 


COUNCILORS 


The year following a name is the date of expi- 
ration of term of office. The Council year begins 
at the end of the annual conference. 


Elected by the Association at Large 


ARCHER, LEONARD B., JR., Rutland, Vt., Free L. 
(1961) 

ASHEIM, LESTER E., Graduate Library School, 
Univ. of Chicago (1962). 

AYRAULT, MARGARET W., General L., Univ. of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor (1962). 

BASSAM, BERTHA, Univ. of Toronto Library 
School, Toronto, Ont., Can. (1960). 

BENNETT, FLEMING, Univ. of Arizona L., Tucson 
(1959). 

BETE, CHANNING L., Trustee, Greenfield, Mass., 
P.L. (1961). 

BLASINGAME, RALPH, State L., Harrisburg, Pa. 
(1961). 

BOND, ELIZABETH M., Minneapolis P.L. (1959). 

BOWLER, ROBERTA, Los Angeles P.L. (1962). 

BUDINGTON, WILLIAM S., John Crerar L., Chicago 
(1962). 

CASS, NORMA B., Univ. of Kentucky L., Lexington 
(1960). 

CHASE, VIRGINIA, Carnegie L., Pittsburgh (1961). 

CLAUDIA, SR. M., Marygrove College L., Detroit 
(1962). 

CLINE, MILDRED A., Portland L. Assn., Ore. 
(1962). 

COLE, DOROTHY ETHLYN, Grolier Society, Inc., 
2 W. 45th St., New York (1959). 

CORY, JOHN M., Donnell L, Center, New York 
P.L., 20 W. 53rd St, New York (1960). 

CUSTER, BENJAMIN A., Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C. (1962). 

CUTLER, DOROTHY R., Washington State L., Olym- 
pia, Wash. (1962). 

DARRAH, JANE A., Seattle P.L., Wash. (1959). 

DAVIS, MARYLYN P., High School L., Greenwich, 
Conn. (1959). 


DAWSON, JOHN M., Univ. of Delaware L., Newark, 
Del. (1962). 

EAGLE, MRS. OPAL C., St. Louis P.L., Mo. (1961). 

EDGE, SIGRID A., School of Library Science, Sim- 
mons College, Boston (1961). 

FENWICK, SARA 1., Elem. Laboratory School, Univ. 
of Chicago (1960). 

FINGER, DONNA D., Kansas City, Mo., P.L. (1960). 

FRAREY, CARLYLE J., School of Library Science, 
Univ. of North Carolina, Chapel Hill (1959). 

FRY, RAY M., Dallas P.L. (1960). 

FUSSLER, HERMAN H., Univ. of Chicago L., Chi- 
cago (1959). 

GALVIN, HOYT R., Charlotte, N.C., P.L. (1960). 

GARVEY, LEONE F., Berkeley, Calif., P.L. (1961). 

GIBSON, MRS. HELEN P., Davis County L., Kays- 
ville, Utah (1961). 

GILMAN, GRACE W., Lincoln L., Springfield, III. 
(1962). 

GOLDHOR, HERBERT, Evansville, Ind., P.L. (1959). 

HARVEY, JOHN F., School of Library Science, 
Drexel Inst. of Technology, Philadelphia 
(1961). 

HERRICK, MARY D., College of Liberal Arts L., 
Boston Univ., Boston (1960). 

HERTEL, ROBERT R., State Teachers College L., 
Cortland, N.Y. (1959). 

HUGHEY, MRS. ELIZABETH H., State L., Raleigh, 
N.C. (1962). 

HUTCHINSON, HELEN D., Free L., Philadelphia 
(1962). 

HYATT, RUTH, Fitchburg, Mass., P.L. (1959). 

JONES, MRS. VIRGINIA LACY, School of Library Sci- 
ence, Atlanta Univ., Atlanta (1959). 

KAISER, WALTER H., Wayne County P.L., Detroit 
(1961). 

KINGERY, ROBERT E., New York P.L. (1962). 

KINNEY, MARGARET M., U. S. Veterans Adminis- 
tration Hospital L., Bronx, N.Y. (1961). 

KIPP, LAURENCE J., Baker L., Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Harvard Univ., Bos- 
ton (1962). 

LEFEVRE, ALICE LOUISE, Dept. of Librarianship, 
Western Michigan College of Education, Kala- 
mazoo (1959). 

LINDQUIST, RAYMOND C., Cleveland P.L. (1959). 

LORENZ, JOHN G., Library Services Branch, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D.C. (1961). 

LYLE, GUY R., Emory Univ. L., Emory University, 
Ga. (1959). 

MCANALLY, ARTHUR, Univ. of Oklahoma L., Nor- 
man, Okla. (1962). 

MCCARTHY, STEPHEN A., Cornell Univ. L., Ithaca, 
N.Y. (1961). 
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Council 


MCFARLAND, JEAN, H., Vassar College L., Pough- 
keepsie, N.Y. (1962). 

MCKEON, NEWTON F., JR, Amherst College L., 
Amherst, Mass. (1962). 

MacPHERSON, HARRIET D., 1170 S. Thomas St., 
Apt. 2, Arlington, Va. (1959). 

MARTIN, MRS. ALLIE B., Tulsa, Okla., P.L. (1960). 

MARTIN, LOWELL A., Graduate School of Library 
Service, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, N.J. 
(1960). 

MOHRHARDT, CHARLES M., Detroit P.L. (1959). 

MONROE, MARGARET E., Graduate School of Li- 
brary Service, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, 
N.J. (1960). 

MOSS, MARGARET, Public School Libraries, Madi- 
son, Wis. (1961). 

NEWTON, MISS LESLEY, Lakewood, Ohio, P.L. 
1959), 

OTTEMILLER, JOHN H., Yale Univ. L., New Haven, 
Conn. (1959}. 

PAINE, CLARENCE S., Oklahoma City P.L. (1959). 

PAYLORE, PATRICIA P., Univ. of Arizona L., Tucson 
(1960). 

PENNINGTON, RICHARD, McGill Univ. L., Montreal, 
Que., Can. (1960). 

PETERSON, MIRIAM E., Division of Ls., Chicago 
Public Schools, Board of Education, Chicago 
(1962). 

PUTNAM, MIRIAM, Andover, Mass., Memorial L. 
(1960). 

RANKIN, MARJORIE B., Santa Barbara, Calif., P.L. 
(1959). 

REASON, JOSEPH H., Howard Univ. L., Washing- 
ton, D.C. (1961). 

REID, THELMA, San Diego, Calif., City Schools L., 
(1962). 

RENFRO, KATHRYN R., Univ. of Nebraska L., Lin- 
coln (1961). 

ROGERS, JOSEPH w., Copyright Cataloging Div., 
Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. (1959). 

ROSS, MRS. EULALIE $S., Cincinnati P.L. (1962). 

ROSS, MISS VERNON, Library School, McGill Univ., 
Montreal, Que., Can. (1962). 

ROURKE, HARRIET L., Headquarters Air Defense 
Command L., ENT, Air Force Base, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. (1961). 

RUSH, N. ORWIN, State University Ls., Tallahassee, 
Fla., (1960), 

SHEPARD, MARTHA, National L. Public Archives 
of Canada, Ottawa, Ont., Can. (1960). 

SLOCUM, GRACE P., Brooklyn P.L. (1961). 

STONE, ELIZABETH OPAL, Southern Illinois Univ. 
L., Carbondale (1961). 

THOMPSON, DONALD E., Wabash College L., Craw- 
fordsville, Ind. (1962). 

THOMPSON, MRS. ELSA S, Albuquerque, N.M., 
P.L. (1960). 
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TOWNE, JACKSON E., Michigan State Univ. L., 
East Lansing (1960). 

VAINSTEIN, ROSE, Library Services Branch, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D.C. (1960). 

VAN HORNE, BERNARD W., Library Assn. of Port- 
land, Portland, Ore. (1961). 

VAN JACKSON, WALLACE, State College L., Peters- 
burg, Va. (1960). 

WADSWORTH, ROBERT w., Univ. of Chicago L., 
Chicago (1959). 

WAGMAN, FREDERICK H., Univ. of Michigan L., 
Ann Arbor (1961). 

WALLACE, SARAH L., Minneapolis P.L. (1962). 

WESSELLS, MRS. HELEN E., 433 W. 21st St., New 
York (1961). 

WHITENACK, CAROLYN I, Purdue Univ. L., West 
Lafayette, Ind. (1960). 

WILLIAMS, ELIZABETH O., Board of Education L., 
Los Angeles (1960). 

WINCHELL, CONSTANCE M., Columbia Univ. L., 
New York (1959). 

WINDSOR, ELIZABETH A., Iowa State College L., 
Ames, Iowa (1962). 

WRIGHT, MRS. ELIZABETH L., Boston P.L. (1961). 

WRIGHT, WALTER W., Ohio Univ. L., Athens 
(1960). 

YOUNG, MARIAN C., Detroit P.L. (1959). 


Elected by Chapters 


Each state, provincial, and territorial chapter 
is entitled to one Councilor. Chapter representa- 
tion is through state or provincial chapters, un- 
less chapters in a region choose to take repre- 
sentation through a regional chapter. In such 
case the regional chapter shall elect one repre- 
sentative from each state or provincial chapter 
within the regional chapter. 


Arizona Library Association—-JANE HUDGINS, 
Phoenix, Ariz., P.L. (1959). 

Arkansas Library Association—MRS. FRANCES 
NEAL, State Library Commission, Little Rock, 
Ark. (1961). 

Atlantic Provinces Library Association—DOUGLAS 
G. LOCHHEAD, Dalhousie Univ. L., Halifax, 
N.S. (1962). 

British Columbia Library Association——-NEAL R. 
HARLOW, Univ. of British Columbia L., Van- 
couver, B.C., Can. (1960). 

California Library Association—rDWIN CAs- 
TAGNA, Long Beach, Calif., P.L. (1959). 

Colorado Library Association—JOHN T. EAST- 
Lick, Denver P.L. (1959). 

Connecticut Library Association—MARION E. 
cook, Curtis Memorial L., Meriden, Conn. 
(1961). 

Delaware Library Association—MARJORIE E. 
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BURNS, 609 Silverside Road, Wilmington, Del. 
(1961). 

District of Columbia Library Association—aLice 
D. BALL, U. S. Book Exchange, 3335 V St. 
N.E., Washington, D.C. (1960). 

Florida Library Association—ARCHIE L. MCNEAL, 
Univ. of Miami L., Coral Gables, Fla. (1959). 

Hawaii Library Association—-MRS. MABEL K. 
JACKSON, Library of Hawaii, Honolulu (1962). 

Idaho Library Association—ELI M. OBOLER, State 
College L., Pocatello, Idaho (1959). 

Illinois Library Association—HAROLD LANCOUR, 
Library School, University of Illinois, Urbana 
(1961). 

Indiana Library Association—ROGER B. FRANCIS, 
South Bend, Ind., P.L. (1961). 

Iowa Library Association—CLARIBEL SOMMER- 
VILLE, Des Moines, Iowa, P.L. (1961). 

Kansas Library Association—zELIA J. FRENCH, 
Traveling Libraries Commission, Topeka, Kan. 
(1962). 

Kentucky Library Association—MARGARET F. 
WILLIS, State Library Extension Division, 
Frankfort, Ky. (1959). 

Louisiana Library Association-—JOHN HALL JA- 
cops, New Orleans, La., P.L. (1960). 

Maine Library Association—L. FELIX RANLETT, 
Bangor, Me., P.L. (1962). 

Maryland Library Association—ELIZABETH D. 
HODGES, Library Services, Baltimore County 
P.L., Towson, Md. (1959). 

Massachusetts Library Association—PpHILIP J. 
McNiIFF, Lamont L., Harvard Univ., Cambridge, 
Mass. (1961). 

Michigan Library Association—MRS. ETHEL W. 
YABROFF, 20123 Appoline, Detroit (1960). 
Minnesota Library Association—ERANA STADLER, 

Free P.L., Owatonna, Minn. (1962). 

Mississippi Library Association—MARY E. LOVE, 
Lake Memorial Libraries, Public Elementary 
Schools, Jackson, Miss. (1961). 

Missouri Library Association—~JAMES V. JONES, 
St. Louis Univ. L., St. Louis, Mo. (1961). 

Montana Library Association—MRS. RUTH O. 
LONGWORTH, State Library Extension Commis- 
sion, Missoula, Mont. (1961). 

Nebraska Library Association—ELLEN LORD, 
Univ. of Omaha L., Omaha (1962). 

Nevada Library Association—MRS. REBA MCKIN- 
STER, Las Vegas, Nev., P.L. (1959). 

New Hampshire Library Association—cuar- 
LOTTE K. ANDERSON, Univ. of New Hampshire 
L., Durham, N.H. (1962). 

New Jersey Library Association—MARY V. 
GAVER, School of Library Service, Rutgers 
Univ., New Brunswick, N.J. (1959). 

New Mexico Library Association—MRS. IRENE S. 


Counci 


PECK, State Library Commission, Santa Fe, 
N.M. (1960). 

New York Library Association—-KATHARINE M. 
HOLDEN, Mt. Vernon, N.Y., P.L. (1959). 

North Carolina Library Association—HARLAN C. 
BROWN, State College L., Raleigh, N.C. (1959). 

North Dakota Library Association—mrs. HAZEL 
W. BYRNES, State Library Commission, Bis- 
mark, N.D. (1962). 

Ohio Library Association—CLYTIE E. STRAHLER, 
Dayton P.L. (1960). 

Oklahoma Library Association—-FRANCES KEN- 
NEDY, Oklahoma City Univ. L., Oklahoma City 
(1960). 

Ontario Library Association-~KATHARINE L. BALL, 
Library School, Univ. of Toronto, Toronto, 
Ont., Can. (1962). 

Oregon Library Association——-WILLIAM H. CARL- 
son, Oregon State College L., Corvallis (1961). 

Pennsylvania Library Association-——RALPH W. MC- 
coms, Pennsylvania State Univ. L., University 
Park, Pa. (1960). 

Rhode Island Library Association—pAvID A. 
JONAH, Brown Univ. L., Providence, R.I. 
(1961). 

South Carolina Library Association—EMILY 
SANDERS, Charleston, S.C., Free L. (1960). 
South Dakota Library Association—LORA 

CROUCH, Sioux Falls, S.D., P.L. (1959) 

Tennessee Library Association—RUTH C. RINGO, 
Univ. of Tennessee L., Knoxville, Tenn. 
(1961). 

Texas Library Association—MRS. HARRIET DICK- 
SON REYNOLDS, Houston, Tex., P.L.. (1959). 

Utah Library Association—s. LYMAN TYLER, Brig- 
ham Young Univ. L., Provo, Utah (1961). 

Vermont Library Association-—MORRISON C. HAVI- 
LAND, Univ. of Vermont L., Burlington, Vt. 
(1961). 

Virginia Library Association—ARTHUR M. 
KIRKBY, Norfolk, Va., P.L. (1960). 

Washington Library Association—MRS. HELEN 
GILBERT, Yakima Regional L., Yakima, Wash. 
(1959). 

West Virginia Library Association—NICHOLAS 
WINOWICH, Kanawha County P.L., Charleston, 
W.Va., (1959). 

Wisconsin Library Association—BENTON H. WIL- 
cox, State Historical L., Madison, Wis. (1960). 

Wyoming Library Association—-JAMES RANZ, 
Univ. of Wyoming L., Laramie (1961). 


Division Presidents 


Presidents of divisions are members of the 
Council for the year of their presidencies, and 
the presidents-elect are their alternates, accord- 
ing to the Bylaws, Article IV, Section 2(c). For 
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Council 


presidents of divisions, see this issue of the ALA 
Bulletin, pp. 840-60. 


Executive Board 

The Executive Board, consisting of the officers 
of the Association, the immediate past president, 
and eight members elected by Council from its 
membership, are members of the Council as pro- 
vided by the Constitution, Article VII, Section 1; 
Article VIII, Section 1; Bylaws, Article III, Sec- 
tion 6 (b); Article IV, Section 1(b). The Execu- 
tive Director is without vote, and the presiding 
officer of the Council may vote only in case of a 
tie. For a list of the Executive Board members, 
see this issue of the ALA Bulletin, p. 825. 


Councilors without Privilege of Vote 

According to the Bylaws, Article IV, Section 
2(d), chairmen of ALA committees, past presi- 
dents of the Association, and one representative 
of each affiliated organization, as such, shall be 
members of the Council without privilege of vote. 
For chairmen of ALA committees, see this issue 
of the ALA Bulletin, pp. 831-37. 


Selected by Affiliated Organizations 


Each affiliated organization is entitled to one 
Councilor. 


American Association of Law  Libraries— 
WILLIAM R. ROALFE, Gary Law L., Northwestern 
Univ., Chicago (1961). 

American Merchant Marine Library Association 
WILLIAM P. BOLLMAN, II, 45 Broadway, New 
York (1960). 

American Theological Library Association— 
ERNEST M. WHITE, Louisville Presbyterian 
Seminary L., 109 E. Broadway, Louisville 2 
(1960). 

Association of American Library Schools— 
HOWARD W. WINGER, Graduate Library School, 
Univ. of Chicago, Chicago (1962). 

Association of Research Libraries—sTaANLEY 
PARGELLIS, Newberry L., 60 W. Walton Place, 
Chicago (1961). 

Canadian Library Association—-NEAL R. HARLOW, 
Univ. of British Columbia L., Vancouver, B.C., 
Can. (1962). 

Cuban Library Association—ANA GUERRA DEBEN, 
Jaun B. Zayas 319, Vibora, Habana (1962). 
Music Library Association—MORTIMER DAVEN- 
PORT, Mannes College of Music L., 157 E. 74th 

st., New York 21 (1960). 

Theatre Library Association—GEORGE FREEDLEY, 
New -York P.L., 476 Fifth Ave., New York 
(1961). 
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Past Presidents of the Association 

BROWN, CHARLES HARVEY, Iowa State College L., 
Ames, Iowa. 

COMPTON, CHARLES H., Parkedge Hotel, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

CULVER, ESSAE MARTHA, State L., Baton Rouge, La. 

DOWNS, ROBERT B., Univ. of Illinois L. and Li- 
brary School, Urbana. 

EASTMAN, LINDA A., 2160 Chatfield Dr., Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio. 

FYAN, MRS. LOLETA D., State L., Lansing, Mich. 

GRAHAM, CLARENCE R., Louisville Free P.L., Ky. 

LORD, MILTON, E., Boston P.L. 

LUDINGTON, FLORA B., Williston L., Mt. Holyoke 
College, South Hadley, Mass. 

LYDENBERG, HARRY MILLER, 145 E. Walnut St. 
Westerville, Ohio. 

MCDIARMID, ERRETT WEIR, Univ. of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, 

METCALF, KEYES D., 68 Fairmont St., Belmont, 
Mass. 

MORSCH, LUCILE M., Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

MUMFORD, L. QUINCY, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

MUNN, RALPH, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh. 

RICE, PAUL NORTH, 159 High St., Middletown, 
Conn. 

RICHARDS, JOHN S., 6841 49th St. N.E., Seattle. 

ROTHROCK, MARY U., 3740 Kingston Pike, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. . 

SHAW, RALPH R., Graduate School of Library 
Service, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, N.J. 

ULVELING, RALPH A., Detroit P.L. 

VITZ, CARL, 818 Dunare Rd., Cincinnati. 

WARREN, ALTHEA H., 1849 Campus Rd., Los 
Angeles. l 
WILSON, LOUIS ROUND, 201 Caldwell Hall, Univ. 

of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 
WYER, MALCOLM GLENN, 2280 Ash St., Denver. 


Special Council Committees 1958-59 
On Alternates to Chapter Councilors 

NEAL HARLOW, chairman; MRS. VIRGINIA LACY 
JONES; MARIAN C. YOUNG. 
On Council Membership 

FLORA B. LUDINGTON, chairman; EDWIN CASTAGNA: 
RALPH MCCOMB. 


Council Credentials and Council Nominating 


See ALA Committees, 1958-59. 


On Revision of Bylaw Article VI, Sec. 2(b) 


WALTER H. KAISER, chairman; RALPH MUNN; 
RALPH A, ULVELING; BERNARD W. VAN HORNE; 
BENTON H. WILCOX. 
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COMMITTEES 


For Joint Committees see page 837. For Division 
Joint Committees see page 838. 

See ALA Bylaws, Article IX. 

Members of standing committees are normally 
appointed for two-year terms; members of spe- 
cial committees for one-year terms. The commit- 
tee year ends August 31 for all committees except 
those made up of association officers (Appoint- 
ments, Conference Programs, Program Evalua- 
tion and Budget) for which the year ends with 
the adjournment of the annual conference and 
change of officers. 


*COMMITTEE ON ACCREDITATION 


To be responsible for the execution of the 
accreditation program of the American Library 
Association. 

Created by Council June 1956 to replace the 
former Board of Education for Librarianship in 
its accreditation aspects (including standards). 

LESTER E. ASHEIM, Graduate Library School, 
Univ. of Chicago (1960), chairman; DAVID K. 
BERNINGHAUSEN (1959); MRS. MARY PEACOCK 
DOUGLAS (1959); NEAL R. HARLOW (1960); EU- 
GENE H. WILSON (1960); ROBERT L. GITLER, secre- 
tary. 


Subcommittee on Undergraduate 

Programs in Library Science 

MRS. FLORRINELL F. MORTON, Library School, 
State Univ., Baton Rouge, La., chairman. 


ALA COMMITTEE TO AMERICAN TEXTBOOK 
PUBLISHERS INSTITUTE 


To explore areas of relationship and ways in 
which reference book publishers and librarians 
can work together to further mutual interests and 
responsibilities. 

JOHN MacKENZIE CORY; FRANCES HENNE; 
ROGER H. MCDONOUGH; FOSTER E. MOHRHARDT; 
RALPH R. SHAW; the ALA President and Execu- 
tive Director serving ex officio. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE TO ANKARA 
INSTITUTE OF LIBRARIANSHIP 


To serve in an advisory capacity to the Ford 
Foundation, the University of Ankara, and the 
Director of the Institute. 

FLORA B. LUDINGTON, Mount Holyoke College 
L., South Hadley, Mass., chairman; DOUGLAS 
BRYANT; JACK DALTON; ROBERT B. DOWNS. ALA 


* An asterisk designates a standing committee. 


Staff Liaison: DAVID H. CLIFT and the deputy ex- 
ecutive director for management. 


COMMITTEE ON APPOINTMENTS 


Provided in Bylaw Article IX, Sec. 1{a) and 6. 

BENJAMIN E. POWELL, Duke Univ. L., Durham, 
N.C., chairman; WALTER T. BRAHM (AAStL); 
JAMES E. BRYAN (PLA); ESTHER V. BURRIN 
(AASchL) ; JOHN FALL (RTSD) ; MRS. CAROLYN 
W. FIELD (CSD); MARGARET FULMER (ASD); 
KATHARINE G. HARRIS (RSD); MARGARET MARY 
KLAUSNER (LAD); PAULINE o’mELIA (YASD); 
WYMAN W. PARKER ({ACRL); MRS. FRANCES 
LANDER SPAIN (LED); HELEN yast (AHIL). 
ALA Staff Liaison: DAVID H. CLIFT, 


*AUDIO-VISUAL COMMITTEE 


To study and promote the use of all media and 
materials of an audio-visual nature as they are 
related to libraries. To cooperate with other agen- 
cies having similar functions. 

VIRGINIA BEARD, P.L., Cleveland (1959) chair- 
man; RUTH HEWITT HAMILTON (1960); MRS. 
MURIEL C. JAVELIN (1959) ; VIOLET MYER (1960) ; 
EDWARD T. SCHOFIELD (1960) ; GERTRUDE THUROW 
(1959); IRVING LIEBERMAN (1960). ALA Staff 
Liaison: MRS. GRACE T. STEVENSON, assisted by 
PHYLLIS MAGGEROLI. 


ALA Booklist and Subscription Books 

Bulletin Film Review Subcommittee 

To recommend film listings and prepare re- 
views for the ALA Booklist and Subscription 
Books Bulletin. 

VIRGINIA BEARD; KARLINE BROWN; IDA GOSH- 
KIN; MRS. GENE HUTCHINSON: BERTHA LANDERS; 
NORMAN MOORE; VIOLET MYER; EUCLID PELTIER. 


Academic Libraries Subcommittee (ACRL) 


JOHN HARVEY, Drexel Inst. of Technology, 
School of Library Science, Philadelphia, chair- 
man; RICHARD E. CHAPIN; JANE A, CULLER; DON L. 
HUNTER; HUNTING J. LEMAY. 


Book Introduction Subcommittee (YASD) 


To prepare tapes of sample book talks for pos- 
sible production and sale and to explore used 
kinescopes of book introductions to young adults. 

MRS. AUDREY BIEL, Detroit P.L., chairman; MRS. 
KATHERINE HUBBARD; WILLIAM JOSEPH KIM- 
BROUGH; ELINOR YUNGMEYER. 


Motion Picture Preview Subcommittee 


To cooperate with other national organizations 
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Committee on Awards 


in the evaluation of commercial motion pictures 
—and to prepare the column “New Films from 
Books” for the Library Journal. 

MARILLA WAITE FREEMAN, 353 W. 57th St., New 
York, chairman; MRS. CHARLOTTE B. SPEICHER, 
527 Riverside Dr., New York 27, co-chairman; 
HERBERT T. CAHOON; MARY HATCH; GERALD D. MC- 
DONALD; ALICE G. OWEN; EARLE F. WALBRIDGE. 


Reading Aids for the Handicapped 

Subcommittee (AHIL) 

DOROTHY E. NIEMAN, Veterans Administration 
Center, Los Angeles 25, chairman. 


TY Subcommittee 


To study and promote the use of television as 
it is related to libraries. 

MRS. ELIZABETH WRIGHT EVANS, P.L., Seattle, 
chairman; ANNETTE CORBIERE; CHARLES B. GIL- 
BERT; RICHARD H. HART; ANDREW HORN; KENNETH 
KING; IRVING LIEBERMAN. 


Joint AASchL-ACRL-DAVI Subcommittee 


To work with the Department of Audio-Visual 
Instruction, NEA, in matters concerning instruc- 
tional materials programs in schools and li- 
braries. 

AASchL: CAROLYN WHITENACK. ACRL: RICH- 
ARD CHAPIN, DAVI: to be appointed. 


*COMMITTEE ON AWARDS 


To be responsible for: recommendations on 
all policies relating to awards to be made or 
sponsored by ALA; periodic review of the appro- 
priateness of existing awards; recommending 
modification, elimination, or suspension of exist- 
in awards, and making recommendations 
with respect to all new awards proposed; coor- 
dination of the work of juries appointed to select 
recipients of general ALA awards, arranging the 
presentation of these awards, coordination of the 
awards programs of the various ALA divisions. 

WYMAN W. PARKER, Wesleyan Univ. L., Middle- 
town, Conn. (1960), chairman; HELEN BECKER 
(1959) ; MARIE D. LOIZEAUX (1959); GRACE SLO- 
cum (1960); MRS. FRANCES LANDER SPAIN 
(1960). ALA Staff Liaison: DAVID H. CLIFT. 

Following subcommittees serve as Juries to 
select the recipients of the various awards: 


Dewey Award Jury 


EDWIN, COLBURN, H. W. Wilson Co., 950 Univer- 
sity, New York, chairman; LAURA COLVIN; CAR- 
LYLE FRAREY; ARCHIE L. MCNEAL: ROBERT W. ORR. 
ALA Staff Liaison: MRS. ORCENA MAHONEY and 
HAZEL B. TIMMERMAN. 
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E. P. Dutton-John Macrae Award Jury 


Must include one member to represent each of 
the following divisions:AASchL, CSD, LED and 
YASD. 

MRS. SARA WHEELER, Univ. of Washington Li- 
brary School, Seattle, chairman; ELIZABETH 
GROSS; ALICE MCGUIRE}; VIRGINIA MCJENKIN; JEAN 
MERRILL, ALA Staff Liaison: ELEANOR AHLERS, 
MILDRED L. BATCHELDER, and ROBERT L. GITLER. 


Grolier Society, Inc., Award Jury 
Must include one member to represent each of 


the following groups: AASchL, CSD, YASD and 
ALA Awards Committee. 

MARIE LOIZEAUX, H. W. Wilson Co., 950 Uni- 
versity, New York, chairman; MARIAN TRAHAN; 
JEAN LOWRIE; ALBERT MARSHALL; NICHO- 
LAS STEVENS. ALA Staff Liaison: ELEANOR AHLERS 
and MILDRED L. BATCHELDER. 


Joseph W. Lippincott Award Jury 


M. RUTH MacDONALD, National L. of Medicine, 
Washington, D.C., chairman; DEBORA ABRAMSON; 
JEROME CUSHMAN; RANSOM L. RICHARDSON; El- 
LEEN THORNTON. ALA Staff Liaison: DAVID H. 
CLIFT. 


CONFERENCE PROGRAMS COMMITTEE 


To plan programs for the general sessions of 
the annual conferences; to insure, insofar as 
practicable, that the content of all program meet- 
ings of divisions, sections, round tables, and com- 
mittees, together with the general sessions, pre- 
sent an integrated conference program with a 
minimum of duplication. 

EMERSON GREENAWAY, Free L., Philadelphia, 
chairman; ELENORA ALEXANDER (AASchL); 
LEWIS C. BRANSCOMB (ACRL); DAVID H. CLIFT; 
MRS. LURA CURRIER (PLA); LUCILE DUDGEON, 
(president, District of Columbia Library Assn.) ; 
F. BERNICE FIELD (RTSD); S$. JANICE KEE 
(AAStL); CLARA LUCIOLI (AHIL); EVERETT T. 
MOORE (RSD); L. QUINCY MUMFORD, (Chairman, 
Local Committee) ; ELIZABETH NESBITT (CSD); 
HARRY N. PETERSON (vice-chairman, Local Com- 
mittee); BENJAMIN E. POWELL; HANNIS SMITH 
(ASD); MRS. KATHLEEN STEBBINS (LED); KATH- 
ARINE M. STOKES (LAD); PAULINE WINNICK 
(YASD). ALA Staff Liaison: CORA M. BEATTY. 


Division Programs Coordinating 

Subcommittee 

ELENORA C. ALEXANDER, Library Service, Public 
Schools, 1300 Capitol, Houston, Tex., chairman; 
MRS. LURA G. CURRIER; F. BERNICE FIELD; S. JAN- 
ICE KEE; CLARA E. LUCIOLI; EVERETT T. MOORE; 
PAULINE WINNICK. 
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General Sessions Program Subcommittee 


EMERSON GREENAWAY, Free L., Philadelphia, 
chairman; LEWIS C. BRANSCOMB; ELIZABETH NES- 
BITT; BENJAMIN E. POWELL; HANNIS S$. SMITH; 
MRS. KATHLEEN B. STEBBINS; KATHARINE M. 
STOKES. . 


*CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS COMMITTEE 


To consider amendments to the ALA Constitu- 
tion and Bylaws and to make recommendations 
to the Association in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Articles XI and XII of the Constitution. 

BENJAMIN A. CUSTER, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. (1960), chairman; EARL BOR- 
GESON (1960); RALPH T. ESTERQUEST (1960); 
KATHARINE M. HOLDEN (1959); DONALD THOMP- 
son (1960). ALA Staff Liaison: CORA M. BEATTY 
and DAVID H. CLIFT. 


COUNCIL CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE 

To consider problems of Council membership 
as they arise in connection with representatives 
in attendance at meetings of the Council; to re- 
port to Council in cases where the recommenda- 
tion of the committee is disputed. 

RALPH BLASINGAME, JR., State L., Harrisburg, 
Pa., chairman; MRS. FRANCES NEAL; MRS, ETHEL 
YABROFF. ALA Staff Liaison: CORA M. BEATTY. 


*EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 
Provided for in Bylaw Article VIII, Sec. 1. 


To advise the Executive Board on material for 
publication. 

MRS. MARION E. HAWES, Enoch Pratt Free L., 
Baltimore 1 (1959), chairman; DOROTHY W. CUR- 
Tiss (1959); HAROLD LANCoUR (1960); MARY 
HELEN MAHAR (1959); THURSTON TAYLOR 
(1960) ; ELIZABETH HOMER MORTON (correspond- 
ing member as executive secretary, Canadian Li- 
brary Association). ALA Staff Liaison: MRS. PAU- 
LINE J. LOVE, assisted by MRS. FLORENCE LEECH 
SIMMONS. 


Subcommittee on Code for Classifiers (RTSD ) 

J. ELIAS JONES, Drake Univ. L., Des Moines, 
Iowa, chairman; PHYLLIS A. RICHMOND; CLARIBEL 
SOMMERVILLE. 


Subcommittee on Guide to Reference Books, 

&th ed. (RSD) 

RAY E. HELD, School of Librarianship, Univ. 
ot California, Berkeley, chairman; MRS. THELMA 
C. JACKMAN; HELEN NORTHRUP; ROSE PHELPS; 
EILEEN WEBER. 


Subcommittee on Simplified Filing Rules 
(RTSD ) 


MRS. SELDA A. ARNOFF, 17 Chittenden Ave., 


VOMMNTeeS / INTErNaTIOnal MEMTIONS Commitee 


New York, chairman; MARGUERITE A. JENNISON; 
MRS. CATHERINE W. WETTERLING. 


ELECTION COMMITTEE 


Provided for in Bylaws Article III, Sec. 4(a), 
(b) and See. 5. 

WILLIAM BUDINGTON, John Crerar L., Chicago, 
chairman; BLANCHE JANECEK; JANE POPE. ALA 
Staff Liaison: CORA M. BEATTY. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE OF FIVE 


To take immediate and vigorous action to de- 
fine the needs for library service presented by 
our national situation; to consult with educa- 
tional groups to formulate definitions of common 
needs; and in the light of these and other con- 
siderations to form a concrete national program 
coupled with recommendations. 

Created by the Executive Board January 1958. 

FREDERICK H. WAGMAN, Univ. of Michigan Gen- 
eral L., Ann Arbor, chairman; MARY V. GAVER; 
ROGER H. MCDONOUGH; ARTHUR H. PARSONS, JR.; 
EILEEN THORNTON, Staff Liaison: DAVID H. CLIFT. 


HEADQUARTERS LOCATION COMMITTEE 


To advise the Executive Board on site and 
building program. 

Created by Executive Board, November 1957. 

GERTRUDE E. GSCHEIDLE, Chicago P.L., chair- 
man; EDWIN C. AUSTIN; RANDALL H. COOPER; NEW- 
TON C. FARR; NELSON FORREST; HERMAN H. FUSS- 
LER; HOWELL W. MURRAY; ANDRE NEILSEN; GUY 
E. REED. ALA Staff Liaison; DAVID H. CLIFT; LeROY 
J. GAERTNER; RICHARD B. HARWELL; MRS. GRACE 
T. STEVENSON, 


*INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM COMMITTEE 


To recommend such steps as may be necessary 
to safeguard the rights of library users in accord- 
ance with the Bill of Rights of the United States 
and the Library Bill of Rights as adopted by the 
Council. 

LOWELL A. MARTIN, Graduate School of Library 
Service, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, N.J., 
(1960) chairman; ROBERT B. Downs (1960); 
LESLIE W. DUNLAP (1959); JOHN D. HENDERSON 
(1959) ; REV. JAMES J. KORTENDICK (1959) ; DAN 
LACY (1960); FLORA B. LUDINGTON (1960); 
JANET Z. MCKINLAY (1959); RUTHERFORD D. ROG- 
ERS (1960); LOUIS S. SHORES (1959); HELEN T. 
STEINBARGER (1959). ALA Staff Liaison: DAVID 
H. CLIFT, assisted by MILDRED L, BATCHELDER. 


*INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


To promote the exchange of librarians between 
this and other countries; to encourage and facili- 
tate the use of library and bibliographie tech- 
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Membership Committee 


niques and knowledge throughout the world; to 
assist in the exchange of professional informa- 
tion, ideas and literature between this and other 
countries; to coordinate the activities of other 
units of the association within this field. 

JOHN MACKENZIE cory, Donnell L. Center, 
New York P.L., 20 W. 53rd St, New York 
(1959), chairman; VERNER w. CLAPP (1960); 
WILLIAM $. DIX (1960); L. QUINCY MUMFORD 
(1959) ; THEODORE WALLER (1960); MRS. CARMA 
ZIMMERMAN (1959), ALA Staff Liaison: Jack 
DALTON and DAVID H. CLIFT. 


Children’s Services Subcommittee (CSD) 


Chairman, VIRGINIA HAVILAND, Boston P.L.; 
MARGUERITE BAGSHAW; JOHN M. CORY; MARION 
HORTON; GEORGIANNA MAAR; VIRGINIA STRICK- 
LAND, 


Panel on Unesco 


To advise the U. S. National Commission for 
Unesco through the ALA member of the Com- 
mission on all aspects of the Unesco library pro- 
gram; to provide constant oversight and evalua- 
tion of the current Unesco program; to appraise 
new program proposals as they are presented for 
budget consideration by Unesco-Paris; and to de- 
velop new program proposals in the library field 
for consideration and backing by the United 
States. 

To serve as the ALA agency responsible for in- 
suring the implementation within the United 
States of such Unesco library activities as may 
be referred to it by the International Relations 
Committee, and to encourage through usual li- 
brary channels the explanation of the goals and 
functions of Unesco to the people of the United 
States. 

VERNER W. CLAPP, Council on Library Re- 
sources, Inc., 1025 Connecticut Ave. NW, Wash- 
ington, D.C. (1960), chairman; JOHN MACKENZIE 
cory (1959); sack DALTON (1960); MARIETTA 
DANIELS (1960) ; WILLIAM Ss. DIX (1960) ; JOHN T. 
EASTLICK (1960); ROBERT L. GITLER (1960); 
EMERSON GREENAWAY (1960); HAROLD LANCOUR 
(1960); IRVING LIEBERMAN (1960); RICHARD H. 
LOGSDON (1960); FLORA B. LUDINGTON (1960) ; 
MARY HELEN MAHAR (1960); CHARLES M. MOHR- 
HARDT (1960); L. QUINCY MUMFORD (1959); 
HELEN A. RIDGWAY (1960); LT. COL. FRANK B. 
ROGERS (1960); MARGARET C. SCOGGIN (1960); 
RALPH R. SHAW (1960); MRS. GRACE T. STEVENSON 
(1960); THEODORE WALLER (1960); DAVID T. 
WILDER (1960); EDWIN E. WILLIAMS (1960); 
JANE WILSON (1960); WYLLIS E. WRIGHT (1960); 
MRS. CARMA R. ZIMMERMAN (1959), 
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*MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


To establish general policies and procedures 
for the solicitation of new ALA members and be 
responsible for the implementation thereof, in- 
cluding the coordination of similar activities of 
all units of the Association; and to make recom- 
mendations concerning membership dues. 

Created by Council June 1956, to replace the 
former Membership Committee. 

W. P. KELLAM, Univ. of Georgia L., Athens, 
general chairman (1959). 

MRS. GRACE T. STEVENSON, staff liaison. 


Regional Chairmen 


l. MRS. RUTH HALE GERSHEVSKY, King County 
P.L., Seattle 22 (1960)—-Wash., Ore., 
Idaho, Utah., Mont., Wyo. 

2. JAMES P. MAHER, 75 Olive Mill Rd., Santa 
Barbara, Calif. (1960)—Calif., Ariz., Nev. 

3. JAMES P. DYKE, Eastern New Mexico Univ. 
L., Portales, N.M. (1960)-——-N.M., Tex., 
Okla., Ark., La. 

4. MISS ROY LAND, Alderman L., Univ. of Vir- 
giniu, Charlottesville. (1959)—Va., N.C., 
S.C., Ga., Fla., Ala., Miss., Tenn., Ky. 

5. ROBERT L. TALMADGE, Univ. of Kansas L., 
Lawrence (1960)—Minn., Iowa, Mo, 
N.D., S.D., Neb., Kan., Colo. 

6. MRS. FRANCES BRIGGS JENKINS, Library 
School, Univ. of Ilinois, Urbana. (1959) 
—Wis., DL, Ind. 

7. JOHN H. REBENACK, Akron, Ohio P.L. (1959) 
—Mich., Ohio., W.Va. 

8. EVE pavis, Enoch Pratt Free L., Baltimore 
(1960)—Pa., Md., Del., D.C., N.J. 

9. MARGARET A. KATELY, Scarsdale, P.L. (1959) 
—New York State. 

10. JOHN A. HUMPHRY, City L. Assn., Springfield 
5, Mass. (1960)—Me., Vt, N.H., R.I., 
Conn., Mass. 

ll. VIRGINIA E. MURRAY, McGill University L. 
School, Montreal, P.Q. Canada (1959)— 
Canada. 

12. MRS. ELEANOR H. DAVIS, L. of Hawaii, Hono- 
lulu, T.H. (1959)—Hawaii. 


Divisional Representatives 


ASD——GERTRUDE THUROW, P.L., La Crosse, Wis. 
(1959). 

AASchL—raymonp ERBES, Reavis High School L. 
Oak Lawn, Ill. (1959). 

AAStL-——-MRS. FANNIE S. NOONAN, dir., State Aid to 
Public Libraries, State Board for Libraries, Lan- 
sing, Mich. (1959). 

ACRL-——MARY D. HERRICK, Chenery Library, Boston 
Univ., (1959). 
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AHIL—MARY ELIZABETH UPTON, Veterans Administra- 
tion Hospital L., Little Rock, Ark. (1959). 

CSD—JEAN A. MERRILL, Kansas City, Mo., P.L. 
(1959). l 

LAD—RrR. PAUL BARTOLINI, Milwaukee P.L., Wis. 
(1959). 

LED—mary Huser, Enoch Pratt Free L., Baltimore 
(1959). 

PLA—MRsS. DOROTHY FLYNN HAYWOOD, P.L., Lynn, 
Mass. (1959). 

RSD—MRS. JEAN B. BRYANT, Enoch Pratt Free L., 
Baltimore (1959). 

RTSD—cLaRIBEL SOMMERVILLE, P.L., Des Moines, 
Iowa (1959). 

YASD—MRS. OPAL EAGLE, P.L., St. Louis, Mo. (1959). 


State, Provincial and Local Chairmen 


Alabama—syYsIL Bairp (1960). 

Arizona—MRS. LUTIE HIGLEY (1959). 

Arkansas——MRS. FRANCES NEAL (1959). 

California—Golden Empire District: DAVID KANTOR 
(1959) ; Golden Gate District: ELINOR M. ALEXAN- 
DER (1960); Southern District: WILLIAM S. GELLER 
(1960); Mt. Shasta District: ESTHER L, MARDON 
(1960); Redwood District: PATRICIA A. ANDERSON 
(1959) ; Yosemite District: MRS. PHOEBE WINKLER 
(1959). 

Colorado—LeMOYNE ANDERSON (1959). 

Connecticut—Lewis M. ICE (1959). 

Delaware—FLORENCE KNIFFEN (1959), 

District of Columbia—To be appointed. 

Florida—cLARA E. WENDEL (1959). 

Georgia—-CERALDINE LeMAY (1959). 

Idaho—ELI M. OBOLER (1960). 

Tilinois—State: MRS. KATHRYN ADAMS DEVEREAUX 
(1959) ; Chicago: MRS. ROBERTA B. SUTTON (1959) ; 
Champaign-Urbana: To be appointed. 

Indiana—State: To be appointed; Northern District: 
RUTH E. KELLOGG (1959); Central District: DORO- 
THY LAWSON (1959); Southern District: ROBERT W. 
ROEHR (1959), 

Towa—0. M. HOVDE (1959). 

Kansas—FORD A. ROCKWELL (1960). 

Kentucky——-MRS. EDNA $. MILLER (1959). 

Louisiana—ELIZABETH TARVER (1959). 

Maine—MILDRED PERKINS (1959). 

Maryland—State: MRS. MARY A. DULANY (1959); 
Baltimore: MARGARET JACOBS (1959). 

Massachusetts—State: EDITH snow (1959); Boston: 
MILDRED O'CONNOR (1959); Cambridge: GORDON 
GASKILL (1959). 

Michigan—State: CLOVER M. FLANDERS (1960); De- 
troit: ROBERT W. ARMSTRONG (1959); Upper Penin- 
sula: TAISTO J. NIEMI (1960). 

Minnesota—State: MAURINE HOFFMAN (1960); Min- 
neapolis: ROBERT H. SIMONDS (1960); St. Paul: 
ELSIE BAKER (1960). 

Mississippi—ALICE COLLINS (1959). 

Missouri—State: CHRISTOPHER B. DEVAN (1960); Sz. 
Louis: DAVID KASER (1959). 

Montana—MARGUERITE McDONALD (1959). 

Nebraska—CHARLES E. DALRYMPLE, JR. (1960). 

Nevada—JOSEPH F. SHUBERT (1960). 


Committees / Memorial Contributions 


New Hampshire—-To be appointed. 

New Jersey——-State: To be appointed; Newark: 
BERNICE G. REYNOLDS (1959). 

New Mexico—To be appointed. 

New York--Buffalo: To be appointed; Rochester: 
To be appointed; Manhattan and Bronx: To be 
appointed; Brooklyn: To be appointed; Queens: 
DAVID DORMAN (1959); Long Island: To be ap- 
pointed; Elmira: To be appointed; Utica: To be 
appointed. 

North Carolina—corA PAUL BOMAR (1959). 

North Dakota~~JON R. ASHTON (1960). 

Ohio—State: A. CHAPMAN PARSONS (1959); Cincin- 
nati: PAULINE E. CLEMEN (1959); Cleveland: ELIZA- 
BETH PRESCOTT (1960). 

Oklahoma-——To be appointed. 

Oregon——State: CAROL U. TRIMBLE (1960); Portland: 
To be appointed. 

Pennsylvania— State: To be appointed; Philadelphia: 
ANNA F. FARRON (1959); Pittsburgh: MRS. MARY 
SCARLOTT (1959). 

Rhode Island—susan DEMERY (1959). 

South Carolina—JOHN GOODMAN (1959). 

South Dakota—LorAINE vitas (1959). 

Tennessee-—-ALICE MASTERS (1959). 

Texas-~To be appointed. 

Utah-—MRS. HELEN P. GIBSON (1959). 

Vermont—-MRS. MARGARET W. FAYER (1959). 

Virginia—JULIA F. ROBINSON (1959). 

Washington—-State: MARY FRANCES BORDEN (1959) ; 
Seattle: PETER GELLATLY (1959). 

West Virginia—H. w. APEL (1959). 

Wisconsin State: MRS. ORILLA T. BLACKSHEAR 
(1959); Milwaukee: RICHARD LORECK (1959), 

Wyoming—-MRS. EDITH S. HEGWER (1959). 

Canada: 

Alberta—-ALISON Jackson (1959). 

British Columbia—BASIL STUART-STUBBS (1960). 

Manitoba and Saskatchewan—KATHLEEN SUTHERLAND 
(1960). 

New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, 
and Newfoundland—rvuTH MacDORMAND (1959). 

Ontario—PHYLLIS VAIR (1960). 

Quebec——-EFFIE ASTBURY (1960). 

Territory of Hawaii: 

Hawali—MkRS, LYNN SHIMAZU (1959) 

Kauai-——-MRS. MARY M. SPILLNER (1959). 

Maui--JANE SILVERMAN (1959). 

Oahu-—-MRS. MARION MCDERMOTT (1960). 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON MEMORIAL 
CONTRIBUTIONS 


To study and recommend ways to handle me- 
morial contributions. 

Created by the Executive Board, July 1958. 

MRS. HELEN E. WESSELS, 433 W., 21st St., New 
York, chairman; WALTER H. KAISER; ALICE La- 
FEVRE; PHILLIP MCNIFF; GRACE SLOCUM. ALA 
Staff Liaison: DAVID H. CLIFT. 
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Nominating Committee 


ALA COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 


To help plan National Library Week, encour- 
age the participation of libraries and librarians 
in state and local observances of the Week, and 
serve as information centers for libraries and li- 
brarians in matters relating to the Week. 

To consist of Executive Directors from each 
state, District of Columbia, and Hawaii. 

EMERSON GREENAWAY, Philadelphia Free L., 
Philadelphia, national chairman. ALA Staff Liai- 
son: MRS. GRACE T., STEVENSON. 

(Addresses have been included for those direc- 
tors who are not ALA members). 

Alabama: JOHN D. HYATT. 

Alaska: DOROTHY PHELPS. 

Arizona: FRANK A. SCHNEIDER, Phoenix South 

Mountain High School, Phoenix. 

Arkansas: MRS. JUANITA BARNETT, In., Ouachita 

Baptist College, Arkadelphia. 

California: ALAN B. COVEY. 

Colorado: GORDON BENNETT. 

Connecticut: ELEANOR STREET. 

Delaware: MRS. VIRGINIA MESSICK, State L. Com- 
mission, Dover. 

District of Columbia: HARRY N. PETERSON. 

Florida: MRS. GRETCHEN CONDUITTE. 

Georgia: EDITH FOSTER. 

Hawaii: ALICE COVELL. 

Idaho: EUGENE HART, State Traveling L., Boise. 

Illinois: ELEANOR A. BLANCHARD, P.L., Kewanee. 

Indiana: JULIUS CHITWOOD. 

Iowa: RUTH A. DENNIS (acting). 

Kansas: SADIE HALL. 

Kentucky: MARGARET WILLIS. 

Louisiana: LOMA KNIGHTEN. 

Maine: JOHN R. MCKENNA, In., Colby College L., 

Waterville. 

Maryland: MRS. DOROTHY JEFFERSON, In., Cecil 

Co. L., Elkton. 

Massachusetts: JUDITH E. STROMDAHL. 

Michigan: DOUGLAS WEISER, State L., Lansing. 

Minnesota: MRS. AGATHA L. KLEIN. 

Mississippi: MRS, LURA CURRIER. 

Missouri: PAXTON PRICE. 

Montana: MRS. CONSTANCE E. PICCIONI, State Col- 
lege L., Bozeman. 

Nebraska: DONALD WRIGHT. 

Nevada: MRS. WALDO B. McLEOD, 708 West 

Plumb Lane, Reno. 

New Hampshire: WILLIAM R. LANSBERG. 
New Jersey: MRS. HELENE S$. TAYLOR. 
New Mexico: OCTAVIA FELLIN. 

New York: JACK SPEAR. 

North Carolina: EVELYN PARKS. 

North Dakota: ANDREW HANSEN. 

Ohio: MARTHA GREY. 

Oklahoma: ESTHER MAE HENKE. 
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Oregon: KATHERINE ANDERSON. 

Pennsylvania: MARIE DAVIS. 

Rhode Island: ELIZABETH GALLUP MYER. 

South Carolina: JAMES M. HILLARD. 

South Dakota: KILBOURN L. JANECEK, South 
Dakota State College L., Brookings. 

Tennessee: KATHRYN C. CULBERTSON. 

Texas: RAY FRY. 

Utah: LorENE MUNK, Utah State L., Salt Lake 
City. 

Vermont: MURIEL G. THOMAS, In., Rockingham. 
Free P.L., Bellows Falls. 

Virginia: ARTHUR M. KIRKBY. 

Washington: DOROTHY BEVIS. 

West Virginia: HAROLD APEL. 

Wisconsin: H. VAIL DEALE. 

Wyoming: JAMES RANZ. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


Provided for in Bylaw Article III, Secs. 1, 2 and 
3. 

LESTER E. ASHEIM, Graduate Library School, 
Univ. of Chicago, chairman; MARGARET W. 
AYRAULT; ELIZABETH H. GROSS; FRANK BOWMAN 
SESSA} ELEANOR S$. STEPHENS. ALA Staff Liaison: 
CORA M. BEATTY. 


COUNCIL NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


Provided for in ALA Bylaw Article JIT, Sec. 6. 

CARLYLE FRAREY, School of Library Science, 
Univ. of N.C., Chapel Hill, chairman; ELIZABETH 
BOND; RAYMOND C. LINDQUIST. ALA Staff Liaison: 
CORA M. BEATTY. 


*COMMITTEE ON ORGANIZATION 


Provided for in ALA Bylaw Article IX, Sec. 
2 (a) and (b) and Sections 4 and 5. 

ROBERT W. SEVERANCE, Air Univ. L., Maxwell 
Air Force Base, Montgomery, Ala. (1960), chair- 
man; FLORENCE 8. CRAIG (1959); JOHN T. EAST- 
LICK (1959); LOLETA D. FYAN (1959) ; MARGARET 
€. HANNIGAN (1959); KATHERINE LAICH (1960); 
LOWELL A. MARTIN (1959); RUTH SCHONEMAN 
(1959); LOUIS $. SHORES (1959); MAURICE F. 
TAUBER (1960); ELIZABETH 0. WILLIAMS (1959) ; 
MARIAN C. YOUNG (1959); ALICE LOUISE LEFEVRE 
(1959). ALA Staff Liaison: MRS. GRACE T. STEVEN- 
SON. 


PROGRAM EVALUATION AND BUDGET COMMITTEE 


Provided for in Bylaw Article IX, Sec. 1 (b). 

LUCILE M. MoRSCH, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C., chairman; MARY N. BARTON (RSD); 
EDWIN B. COLBURN (RTSD); MARY V. GAVER 
(AASchL); IDA GOSHKIN (ASD); JANE S. Me- 
CLURE (YASD); MRS. FLORRINELL F. MORTON 
(LED) ; Louis M. NOURsE (LAD); MARGARET M. 
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oTooLE (AHIL); ARTHUR H. PARSONS, JR. 
(PLA); BENJAMIN E. POWELL (ALA); CHARLE- 
MAE ROLLINS (CSD); RICHARD B. SEALOCK 
(ALA); EILEEN THORNTON (ACRL); mrs. 
CARMA R. ZIMMERMAN (AAStL). ALA Staff 
Liaison: DAVID H. CLIFT and the deputy executive 
director for management. 


Periodical Publications Subcommittee 


To be appointed. 


*COMMITTEE ON ALA PUBLISHING 


Provided for in Bylaw Article IX, Sec. 1 (c). 

DONALD CONEY, Univ. of California L., Berke- 
ley 4 (1959), chairman; JOHN T. EASTLICK 
(1959) ; MRS. MARION E. HAWES (1960); FLORA 
B. LUDINGTON (1960); ROBERT VOSPER (1960). 
ALA Staff Liaison: DAVID H. CLIFT and MRS. 
PAULINE J. LOVE. 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


To prepare and report to the Association at 
its annual conference suitable resolutions. All 
resolutions presented to the Association shall be 
automatically referred to the Council except reso- 
lutions of thanks. 

Appointed for duration of conference only. 

PAUL HOWARD, U. S. Dept. of Interior, Wash- 
ington, D.C., chairman; SCOTT ADAMS; RICHARD 
HART. ALA Staff Liaison: CORA M. BEATTY. 


*SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS COMMITTEE 


To accumulate information about books sold 
on the subscription basis and about comparable 
publications; to prepare reviews and editorial 
comments about such books for The Booklist and 
Subscription Books Bulletin; to receive reports 
of questionable sales practices affecting such 
books and to transmit substantiated facts to such 
agencies as Better Business Bureaus and the 
Federal Trade Commission; to publish the find- 


Joint Committees 


ings of these agencies in The Booklist and Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin when authorized for re- 
lease; and to act throughout only as an evaluat- 
ing agency, not as an advisory group. To include 
one member of the Editoria] Committee. 

FOSTER PALMER, Harvard College L., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. (1960), chairman; RUTH HADLOW, 
P.L., Cleveland, (1959), co-chairman; RUTH 
BALDWIN (1959) ; ESTELLE BRODMAN (1959) ; WIL- 
LIAM BUDINGTON (1959); LAURA CATHON 
(1960); MRS. FRANCES N. CHENEY (1960); MAR- 
THA L. ELLISON (1959); ETHEL M. FAIR (1959); 
NORMAN FINKLER (1960) ; LUCILE HATCH (1960) ; 
CHARLES HIGGINS (1959); ELIZABETH JOHNSON 
(1959); WINIFRED LADLEY (1960); ADELAIDE 
LOCKHART (1960); ISABEL GRACE McTAVISH 
(1960); JEAN A. MERRILL (1960); HELEN F. 
NORTHRUP (1959); THELMA REID (1960); WIL- 
LIAM SHANK (1960); RICHARD N. SHOEMAKER 
(1960); FRANCES A. SULLIVAN (1959); HORACE 
A. TOLLEFSON (1960); MURIEL L. TOPPAN (1959) ; 
DOROTHY S$. TRUESDALE (1960); FLORENCE VAN 
HOESEN (1959); MILDRED M. VANNORSDALL 
(1959); ELSA VON HOHENHOFF (1959); RUTH 
WALLING (1960); OLIVIA R. WAY (1959); ELIZA- 
BETH C. WESCOTT (1959); ELIZABETH A. WINDSOR 
(1959). Two vacancies to be filled. ALA Staff 
Liaison: MRS, PAULINE J. LOVE. 


ALA ADVISORY COMMITTEE TO U. S. COMMITTEE 
FOR THE UNITED NATIONS 


To assess the usefulness of the Bulletin, Li- 
brarians and the UN, and the celebration of UN 
Day in the fall of 1957 in order to be of assist- 
ance in the preparation of the Bulletin or what- 
ever might take its place in the future. 

Appointed October 1957 by the President. 

JOHN CHENEY, District of Columbia P.L., 
Washington 1, D.C., chairman; LEE ASH; JEAN P. 
BLACK} MARGARET COMMISKEY; MARIE V, HURLEY. 


JOINT COMMITTEES 


Bylaw Article IX, Section 5(a): The Council 
on the recommendation of the Committee on 
Organization, may establish joint committees, 
either standing or special, with other organiza- 
tions when the functions of the proposed com- 
mittee cannot be appropriately delegated to a 
single division or ALA committee. 

The following are joint committees of the ALA 
with other organizations. They have been created 
as a means of cooperating with organizations 
having mutual interests or problems. 

Appointments by ALA to these committees 
are made as recommended by the former Com- 
mittee on Boards and Committees in its report of 


October 1944: “That in the selection of persons 
to serve on joint committees, the president, the 
president-elect, and the Executive Board have 
the authority now possessed in connection with 
making other committee appointments.” 


ALA AND THE AMERICAN BOOK PUBLISHERS 
COUNCIL’S COMMITTEE ON READING DEVELOPMENT 


To plan and provide policy guidance for joint 
activities of librarians and publishers to increase 
reading, to improve the status of books and li- 
braries, and to provide for wider distribution and 
availability of books. 
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Divison Joint Committees 


ALA—EMERSON GREENAWAY, Free L., Phila- 
delphia (1960), chairman ALA group; EDWARD 
FREEHAFER (1959); MILTON E. LORD (1959); 
LUCILE M. MORSCH (1959); HARRY PETERSON 
(1960); BENJAMIN E. POWELL (1960); HAROLD 
ROTH (1959); FRANCIS R. ST. JOHN (1960); 
FREDERICK H. WAGMAN (1960). 

ABPC Committee on Reading Development— 
Chairman, KEN McCORMICK, Doubleday and Co.; 
JOSEPH BARNES, Simon and Schuster; SIMON 
MICHAEL BESSIE, Harper and Brothers; HOWARD 
capy, G. P. Putnam’s Sons; HAROLD K., GUINZ- 
BURG, Viking Press; KENNETT L. RAWSON, David 
McKay Co.; WILLIAM E. SPAULDING, Houghton 
Mifflin Co.; FRANK E. TAYLOR, Western Printing 
and Lithographing Co.; THEODORE WALLER. ALA 
Staff Liaison—DAVID H. CLIFT: 


*CANADIAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION AND ALA 


To consider relationships between the Co- 
nadian Library Association and the ALA, and 
to promote activities of mutual benefit. 

DAVID JONAH, Brown Univ. L., Providence, 
R.I. (1960), chairman. 

ALA-—~The chairman, LEON CARNOVSKY (1960) ; 
EMERSON GREENAWAY (ex officio); ANDREW H. 
HORN (1959); MRS. MERLIN MOORE (1959); 
LUCILE M. MORSCH (ex officio); BENJAMIN E. 
POWELL, 

CLA-—-BERTHA BASSAM; ROBERT BLACKBURN 
(ex officio); NEAL HARLOW (1959); ALBERTA 


LETTS (ex officio) ; LACHLAN F. MACRAE (1960) ; 
VERNON ROSS (1962); MARTHA SHEPARD (1959). 
ALA Staff Liaison—DAVID H. CLIFT and CORA M, 
BEATTY. 


*NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION AND ALA 


(Nore: This committee is under considera- 
tion to determine whether it ought to be replaced 
by two or more new joint committees between in- 
dividual divisions of the ALA and the NEA or 
its subdivisions. ) 

To explore problems of mutual interest and re- 
lationships in the fields of library service and 
education and to make recommendations to ap- 
propriate committees in the two associations. 

MYRTLE GUSTAFSON, Public Schools, 1025 Sec- 
ond St., Oakland, Calif. (1961), chairman. 

ALA—MARY V. CAVER (1961); AGNES KRARUP 
(1962); ARTHUR PARSONS, JR. 1959); EILEEN 
THORNTON (1963); CAROLYN I, WHITENACK 
(1960). 

NEA—The chairman; JESSIE CUNNINGHAM, 19 
Walnut St. Wheeling, W.Va. (1959); ANNE 
HAUGAARD, Valley City High School, Valley City, 
N.D. (1963); MRS. RUTH B. MAYER, 302 Grove 
St., Somerville, N.J. (1960); CRAIG PHILLIPS, 
Superintendent of Schools, Winston-Salem, N.C. 
(1962). 

ALA Headquarters consultant: MILDRED L. 
BATCHELDER. NEA Headquarters consultant: 
ROBERT A. LUKE. 


DIVISION JOINT COMMITTEES 


Bylaw Article IX, Sec. 5(b): “Joint com- 
mittees of the divisions or round tables with 
organizations outside the Association may be es- 
tablished only with the approval of the Council 
and upon the recommendation of the Committee 
on Organization.” 

The following are joint committees of ALA 
divisions and national organizations outside ALA. 
They have been set up to facilitate cooperation 
on or solution of problems of mutual concern. 


American Federation of Labor—Committee of 
Industrial Organizations—American Library As- 
sociation (ASD) Joint Committee on Library 
Service to Labor Groups. 


To discover ways of encouraging libraries to 
develop specialized library services which will be 
useful to labor groups. Chairman, Mrs. Dorothy 
K. Oko, Donnell Library Center, 20 W. 53rd St., 
New York 19, (1959); secretary, Mrs. Mary 
Backer, Enoch Pratt Free L., Baltimore, (1960). 
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ASD—mrs. HELGA EASON, Miami, Fla., P.L. 
(1959) ; MRS. SHIRLEY F. HARPER, Industrial Re- 
lations Center L., Univ. of Chicago, Chicago 37 
(1959); MRS ESTHER I. HUGHES, Des Moines, 
Towa, P.L. (1961); MRS. THELMA JACKMAN, 
Los Angeles P.L. (1960); JOSEPH KLIMBERGER, 
Brooklyn P.L. (1961); MRS. ROBERTA MCBRIDE, 
Detroit P.L. (1961); HESTER MITCHELL, Ipswich, 
Mass., P.L. (1961); IRENE PETERSON, Chicago 
P.L. (1960). i 

AFL-CIO—JouN E. coscerove, AFL-CIO Dept. 
of Education, 815 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C; THOMAS E. COSGROVE, Textile Workers 
Union of America, 99 University Pl, New 
York 3; RICHARD KENDzIoRSKI, Michigan Indus- 
trial Union Council, 716 Lothrop Ave., Detroit 
2; CARL J. MEGEL, American Federation of 
Teachers, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4; 
JULIUS ROTHMAN, Community Service Activities, 
AFL-CIO, 9 East 40th St, New York 16. 

Publication—Newsletter (quarterly) free on 
request. Editor to be appointed. 
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American Association of Colleges—ACRL Joint 
Committee to Consider the Problems of College 
Libraries. 


ACRL members: HERBERT B. ANSTAETT; MRS. 
PATRICIA B. KNAPP; JOE W. KRAUS; FLORA B. LUD- 
INGTON; ROBERT L. TALMADGE; RICHARD B. HAR- 
WELL, ex officio. 

AAC members-—RICHARD ARMOUR, Dept. of 
English, Scripps College, Claremont, Calif.; 
HOWARD S. GREENLEE, Park College, Parkville, 
Mo.; ALBERT C. JACOBS, Trinity College, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; HUGH F. MCKEAN, Rollins College, 
Winter Park, Fla-; FREDERIC K. MILLER, Lebanon 
Valley College, Annville, Pa. 


National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
and CSD Joint Committee 


The committee is preparing for publication a 
selected, annotated list of children’s books for 
home libraries. Chairman, FRANCES SULLIVAN, 
P.L., Wichita, Kan. (ALA) ; MRS. RUTH GAGLIARDO 


Division Joint Cominittees 


(NCPT); VIRGINIA McJENKINS (ALA); MRS. 
ELIZABETH MARGULIS (NCPT); MARY FERRE 
(NCPT); MILDRED L. BATCHELDER (ALA). 
Consultants: ELIZABETH NESBITT, MRS. CHARLE- 
MAE ROLLINS. 


Publishers Liaison Committee 


A joint committee of CSD, YASD, and the 
Children’s Book Council. Explores mutual prob- 
lems and proposes cooperation in fields of com- 
mon interest in children’s book production and 
distribution, and evaluates exhibits of current 
children’s books provided by publishers to state 
library agencies. Chairman, MRS. MARY SILVA 
COSGRAVE, Houghton Mifflin Co., 432 Fourth Ave., 
New York; secretary, JOANNA FOSTER, Children’s 
Book Council, 50 W. 53rd St, New York 19; 
MRS, AUGUSTA BAKER (CSD) 1960; ETHNA SHEE- 
HAN (CSD) 1959; ELIZABETH STAFFORD (CSD) 
1960; ANNA LEHLBACH (YASD) 1960; three to be 
appointed. 
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TYPE-OF-LIBRARY DIVISIONS 


Each of the twelve divisions in ALA acts for 
the Association on matters within its field of re- 
sponsibility. Two types of divisions are provided 
for in Article VI, Section 2(c) of the Bylaws: 
“Type-of-library divisions shall be concerned 
with all activities that affect their types of li- 
braries, shall function as agencies for broad, over- 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


The American Association of School Librar- 
ians interprets the need for and function of 
school libraries; seeks to improve school library 
standards and the professional growth and status 
of school librarians. 

The American Association of School Librar- 
ians became a division of ALA on January I, 
1951. Formerly it was a section of the Division 
of Libraries for Children and Young People, and 
before 1941 was the School Libraries Section of 
ALA, organized in 1915. 

Officers-~President, ELENORA ALEXANDER, dir., 
Library Services, Houston, Tex., Public Schools; 
vice president and president-elect, ESTHER V. 
BURRIN, In., Westlane Junior High School; Indi- 
anapolis 20; treasurer, KENNETH VANCE, Bureau 
of School Services, Univ. of Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor; recording secretary, DOROTHA DAWSON, Dept. 
of School Libraries, Board of Education, Detroit; 
executive secretary, ELEANOR E. AHLERS, ALA 
headquarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: MARY 
V, GAVER (past president), Graduate School of 
Library Service, Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, N.J.; Region l, RHETA A. CLARK (1959); 
Region II, MRS. RACHAEL W. DeANGELO (1960); 
Region III, CORA PAUL BOMAR (1960); Region 
IV, MRS. ALICE BROOKS MCGUIRE (1959); Region 
V, LYLE E. EVANS (1960); Region VI, ELINOR 
YUNGMEYER (1960); Region VII, CLADYS LEES 
(1959) ; Region VIII, EDNA zrEBoLD (1959). 

Directors on ALA Council (non-voting)— 
MARYLYN DAVIS (1959); SARA FENWICK (1960) ; 
MARGARET MOSS (1961); MIRIAM E. PETERSON 
(1962); CAROLYN WHITENACK (1960). 

Publications—-The division issues an official 
publication, School Libraries, edited by FANNIE 
SCHMITT, Dept. of Library Science, Florence 
State College, Florence, Ala. School Libraries is 
published quarterly and is sent free to all mem- 
bers. It is not available by subscription. 
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all consideration of all policies, programs, and 
operations of the Association from this point of 
view; type-of-activity divisions shall be concerned 
with the functional, technical, and resource fields 
which are related to their designated interests.” 
ALA members have the privilege of joining one 
division of each type on payment of dues. 


COMMITTEES 


Archives Committee—To preserve the archives 
of AASchL in accordance with an established pol- 
icy for organization and filing. Chairman, LOUISE 
ANTHONY, Dir. of Ls., Board of Education, Alton, 
Il].; GLADYS LIVELY; M. FRANCES LYNCH; AGNES 
MONTGOMERIE; AGNES SLEADD; JUNE MILLER. 

Awards and Scholarships Committee—To seek 
sponsors for scholarships and other appropriate 
awards relative to AASchL’s field of responsibil- 
ity. Chairman, JANE STREBEL, Board of Educa- 
tion, Minneapolis; MURIEL HAMILTON ; RUTH HAN- 
SON; FRANCES LOMBAKD; MRS. DILLA MacBEAN. 

Bylaws Committee—Chairman, MRS. DORA 
HAY, In., Cleveland H.S., 15th S. and E. Lucile St., 
Seattle; MRS. RUTH EVANS BABCOCK: RUBY E. 
CUNDIFF; IRENE HAYNER; HELEN SATTLEY. 

Conference Program Committee—Co-chairmen, 
ESTHER BURRIN, In., Westlane Jr. High School, 
Indianapolis 20; GLADYS MILLER, ln., Francis 
Hammond High School, Alexandria, Va. 

Cooperative Study of Secondary School Stand- 
ards Advisory Committee-—-To suggest changes 
and recommendations for improving the 1960 
edition of the Library Services section of the 
Evaluative Criteria. Chairman, ALICE LOHRER, 
Univ. of Illinois Library School, Urbana; MAR- 
JORIE CHESTER; VIOLA JAMES; MARY FRANCES 
MCMANUS; GEORGIA SEALOFF; ELEANOR AHLERS, 
ex officio. 

Curriculum Materials Committee—To conduct 
comprehensive studies of instructional media 
used in schools; to develop programs to improve 
the coordinated use of curriculum materials. 
Chairman, JEAN CRABTREE, In., Sr. High School 
L., Garden City, N.Y.; JEAN LOWRIE; AUDREY 
NEWMAN; FELSIE RIDDLE; MRS. MARGARET SPEN: 
GLER. 

Educational Textbook Award Committee—to 
set up an award for the education textbook which 
best sets forth the place and function of the li- 
brary in the school. Chairman, HELEN sILu, Wil- 
limantic State Teachers College, Willimantic, 
Conn.; MARYLYN DAVIS; ETHEL FEAGLEY; EMILY 
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Type-of-Library 


A. COPELAND; MARGUERITE BAECHTOLD. 

Elections Committee—-Chairman, EVE K. 
CLARKE, In., Harper High School, Chicago; MARY 
HUGHES; MARGARET SANDINE; MRS. RAE SHEA; 
VIRGINIA TEITGE. 

Elementary School Libraries Committee—To 
publicize the need for and the value of elementary 
school libraries. Chairman, RUTH Foy, 18 Cliffton 
Blvd., Pittsburgh 10; ETHEL TELBAN; MRS. L. M. 
HEALD; MRS. IRENE DAVIS; MRS. MALLIE NEWSOM; 
RUTH M. JUNKIN; MRS. ROSE H. AGREE. 

Exhibits Committee—To prepare a selective 
list of materials to be used for exhibits sponsored 
by AASchL and to assume responsibility for as- 
sembling materials for display where requested. 
Chairman, MRS. GEORGIA RANKIN COLE, dir., Indi- 
ana Division of School Libraries and Teaching 
Materials, State House, Indianapolis; HELEN 
LEWIS; HAZELLE ANDERSON. 

Grolier Scholarship Award Committee—To as- 
sist in the selection of library schools to receive 
the Grolier Scholarship Awards for prospective 
school librarians. Chairman, DOROTHY MCGINNISS, 
Baltimore Co. Board of Education, Towson, Md.; 
MARY HELEN MAHAR}; MARY FRANCES KENNON; 
EILEEN NOONAN; ALICE ROBINSON; ELEANOR 
AHLERS, ex officio. 

Improvement and Extension of School Library 
Services Committee-—-To stimulate investigations 
and direct subcommittees in programs of study 
on problems of library service in various kinds of 
schools and patterns of organization in order to 
improve and expand library services and 
strengthen the educational program. Chairman, 
MARY LOVE, Jackson Public Schools, Jackson, 
Miss.; JOHN CRAWFORD; LEILA DOYLE; CAROLINE 
HUSTED; TREAN MADDOX. 

International Relations Commiitee—To de- 
velop international cooperation and understand- 
ing among school librarians; to stimulate interest 
in school libraries abroad; to investigate an ex- 
change program for school librarians. Chairman, 
NANCY JANE DAY, Library Service, South Caro- 
lina State Dept. of Education, Columbia; DORO- 
THY BUCKLEY; MRS. JUDITH MARCUS; GEORGIA 
SEALOFF; SARITA DAVIS. 

Library Services Act Committee—To develop 
policies regarding implications for school librar- 
ies of the Library Services Act and its imple- 
mentation in rural areas. Chairman, LOUISE 
MEREDITH, supervisor, School Ls., Tennessee 
State Dept. of Education, Nashville 3; RHETA 
CLARK; NANCY JANE DAY; MRS. CARRIE ROBINSON; 
FANNIE SCHMITT. 

NEA Affiliation Committee—To explore the 
possibilities for closer affiliation with NEA while 
still remaining a division of ALA. Chairman, 


Divisions / American Association of School Librarians 


MRS. LILLIAN BATCHELOR, supervisor, Secondary 
School Libraries, Philadelphia Board of Educa- 
tion; CORA PAUL BOMAR; JESSIE BOYD; ELIZABETH 
HODGES; SARA JAFFARIAN; VIRGINIA MCJENKIN. 

NEA Research Advisory Committee—To sug- 
gest to the NEA Research Division studies 
needed in the area of school libraries and to as- 
sist in school library studies currently in prog- 
ress. Chairman, MARY GAVER, Graduate School of 
Library Service, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, 
N.J.; MRS. DOROTHY FITZGERALD; FRANCES 
HENNE; MRS. JANE HOBSON; HELEN SATTLEY; 
BERNICE WIESE. 

National Library Week Committee—To en- 
courage school librarians to work with other 
community committees in promoting the reading 
of books and use of libraries. Chairman, mrs. 
AILINE THOMAS, In., Shawnee-Mission North High 
School, Merriam, Kan.; JOSEPHINE SMITH; RUTH 
HANSON; SARA JAFFARIAN; MARY TARBOX. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, HELEN 
SATTLEY, School Library Services, New York City 
Board of Education; VIRGINIA MCJENKIN; JESSIE 
BOYD; CRYSTAL MCNALLY; MARGARET MOSS, 

Professional Relations Committee—To seek op- 
portunities for AASchL and non-ALA profes- 
sional organizations responsible for the education 
and welfare of youth to identify common interests, 
areas of work, and problems. Chairman, ELINOR 
YUNGMEYER, Michigan State L., Lansing; SARA 
TOBOLOWSKY; EVELYN THORNTON; and local 
chairmen for national professional conferences; 
RUTH ERSTED, Minnesota. Dept. of Rural Educa- 
tion; EDITH BOND, National Council on Social 
Studies; AGNES KRARUP, National Council of 
Teachers of English; MRS. LILLIAN BATCHELOR, 
National Assn. of Secondary School Principals; 
ANNE voss, American Assn. of School Adminis- 
trators; ELIZABETH WILLIAMS, Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals; MARGARET REHRING, 
Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment: SISTER JANE MARIE, National Catholic Edu- 
cation Assn.; LOUISE ANTHONY, National Educa- 
tional Assn.; GERTRUDE MAY, Assn. for Childhood 
Education International. 

Professional Status and Growth Committee— 
To conduct or direct through special subcom- 
mittees programs to stimulate professional 
growth, to improve the status of school librarians, 
and to encourage active participation of the 
members of AASchL in many type-of-activity di- 
visions of ALA. Chairman, MRS. HELEN BENNETT, 
In., High School L., Harrison, N.Y.; JULIETTE 
MOODY; NORMA RUNKLE; EUGENIA SCHMITZ; MRS. 
GERTRUDE WILSON. : 

Program Coordinating Committee—To coordi- 
nate the interests and responsibilities of AASchL 
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American Association of State Libraries 


with other units of ALA. Chairman, ESTHER BUR- 
RIN, ln., Westlane Jr. High School, Indianapolis 
26; SR. JANE MARIE; MRS. ALICE B. MCGUIRE; 
BERNICE WIESE; LUCILE NIX; CAROLYN WHITE- 
NACK; ED SCHOFIELD; RAY ERBES; EDNA ZIEBOLD; 
MRS. WINIFRED LADLEY; EDNA BOTHE; MARY 
LOUISE MANN; ALICE RIDDER; VIE TETER. 

Program Evaluation and Budget Committee— 
To correlate and appraise the work of the various 
committees of the divisions and to recommend an 
annual budget for administrative and operational 
support. Chairman, MARY GAVER, Graduate School 
of Library Service, Rutgers Univ., New Bruns- 
wick, N.J.; ELEANOR AHLERS; ELENORA ALEXAN- 
DER; KENNETH VANCE. 

Publications Committee—To maintain liaison 
with the ALA Editorial Committee; to suggest 
publications needed and to recommend authors. 
Chairman; MATTIE R. MOORE, Consultant in Li- 
brary Services, Dallas (Tex.) Public Schools; 
MARGARET ROBINSON; AGNES KRARUP; LAURA 
MARTIN; MRS. MARIANA MCALLISTER; FANNIE 
SCHMITT, ex officio. 

Revision of 1945 Standards Committee—To 
propose and publish suitable revisions of these 
standards to meet changing objectives of educa- 
tion. Co-chairmen, RUTH M. ERSTED, Minnesota 
State Dept. of Education, St. Paul; and FRANCES 
HENNE, School of Library Service, Columbia 
Univ., New York; MRS. RACHEL W. DE ANGELO; 
MRS. MARY P. DOUGLAS; HELEN R. SATTLEY; MRS. 
LILLIAN BATCHELOR; MARY GAVER; ELEANOR 
AHLERS, ex officio; ELENORA ALEXANDER, ex 
officio and representatives from 20 educational 
groups (see Dec. 1957 ALA Bulletin). 

School Libraries Editorial Committee—To for- 
mulate editorial policy; to keep the membership 
informed concerning divisional news. Chairman, 
FANNIE SCHMITT, Dept. of Library Science, Flor- 
ence State College, Florence, Ala.; OLIVE DE 
BRULER; NAOMI HOKANSON; MRS. JEAN Mc- 
DONOUGH; SYBIL BAIRD. 

Secondary School Libraries Committee—To en- 
courage the extension and development of li- 
brary services in secondary schools as directed 
by the Committee on the Improvement and Ex- 
tension of Library Services, and to focus atten- 
tion on various aspects of the library program 
related to its improvement. Chairman, NAOMI 
HOKANSON, ln., Alexander Ramsey High School, 
St. Paul; LYLE EVANS; MARIAN HOCH; ETHEL 
JOYNER; FRANCES SCHOELER. 

Standards Committee--To conduct or direct 
through special subcommittees a continuous 
study for the maintenance, implementation, and 
support of standards for school libraries. Chair- 
man, MARY GAVER, Graduate School of Library 
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Service, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, N.J.; 
DOROTHY ANNABLE; SARA FENWICK; MILDRED 
FRARY; MRS. ALICE B. MCGUIRE; MRS. ADA MONT- 
GOMERY; HELEN OESCHGER; VIRGINIA MCJENKIN. 

State Assembly Planning Committee—To ad- 
vise affiliated state and regional organizations on 
activities of AASchL, and to plan meetings of the 
State Assembly. Chairman, MARY K. EAKIN, lowa 
State Teachers College L., Cedar Falls; ANN 
PAUL; DORIS COLE; ELOISE BALZ; GERTRUDE 
JAMES; MRS. LOIS STAPLEFORD; CHARLOTTE M. 
COYE; PAUL BRINCKEN; MRS. GRACE DUNKLEY. 

Stern Family Fund ad hoc Committee—To ad- 
minister a project for placing selected periodi- 
cals in selected high schools. Chairman, ESTHER 
BURRIN, In., Westlane Jr. High School, Indianapo- 
lis 20; NANCY JANE DAY; ALICE LOHRER; MRS. 
ALICE B. MCGUIRE; EVELYN THORNTON. 

Student Assistants Committee--To study and 
encourage the use of students as library assist- 
ants in schools. Chairman, OTHELLA DENMAN, In., 
Waco, Tex., High School L., 815 Columbus Ave.; 
NICHOLAS STEVENS; ESTHER BARTH; HELEN 
BRUNDAGE; JULIETTE MOODY. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
STATE LIBRARIES 


The American Association of State Libraries is 
responsible for establishing standards of serv- 
ice for all library services performed on a pro- 
vincial, state, or territorial level and for the 
stimulation of further developments of these 
services. 

The American Association of State Libraries 
became a division of ALA on January 1, 1957. 

Officers—President, S. JANICE KEE, secretary, 
Wisconsin Free L. Commission, Madison; vice 
president and president-elect, WALTER T. BRAHM, 
In., Ohio State L., Columbus; secretary, JEAN- 
NETTE JOHNSON, Michigan State L., Lansing; 
executive secretary, ELEANOR A. FERGUSON, ALA 
headquarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: MRS. 
CARMA ZIMMERMAN and ALTON H. KELLER. 

Publications—Activities and projects of the 
division are reported in the State Libraries De- 
partment of the ALA Bulletin. 


COMMITTEES 


Bylaw Revision Committee—Chairman, WAL- 
TER T. BRAHM (1959), In., Ohio State L., Co- 
lumbus; ROCER McpONOUGH (1959); LOUISE A. 
NIXON (1960). 

Elections Committee—Chairman, LOTTA R. 
STERN, Glencoe P.L., Ill; MARIANNE YATES; 
CATHERINE R. ZIMMER, 
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Nominating Committee—Chairman, HARRIET 
I. CARTER, Indiana State L., Indianapolis; mrs. 
CONSTANCE COLLINS; MRS. MILDRED MCKAY. 

Planning Committee—Identify needs and 
recommend areas in which the division should 
operate; advise on the direction and methods 
of implementation of the division’s program. 
Chairman, ELIZABETH HUGHEY (1959), In., North 
Carolina State L., Raleigh; JOHN LORENZ 
(1960); MRS. IRENE PECK (1959); LOUISE F. 
REES (1960); HANNIS s. SMITH (1959); IRVING 
A. VERSCHOOR (1960). 

Survey and Standards Committee—Survey 
functions of state libraries and develop quanti- 
tative and qualitative standards. Chairman, 
ALTON H. KELLER, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; MRS, PHYLLIS DALTON; MRS. 
LOLETA FYAN; MRS. MILDRED MCKAY; MARYAN 
REYNOLDS; consultant, ROBERT D. LEIGH. 

Subcommittee on Acquisition Policy—Chair- 
man, PAXTON P. PRICE, ln., Missouri State L., 
Jefferson City; ETHEL LANSING; DAN F. HENKE. 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND 
RESEARCH LIBRARIES 


The Association of College and Research Li- 
braries represents libraries in institutions of 
higher education, independent research libraries, 
and specialized libraries in planning services and 
establishing standards. 

First meeting 1889; bylaws adopted 1923; 
new and revised bylaws adopted 1938 changing 
status from College and Reference Section to As- 
sociation of College and Reference Libraries; 
constitution and new bylaws adopted 1940; name 
changed to Association of College and Research 
Libraries 1957; constitution and bylaws within 
reorganized ALA adopted 1958. 

As of October 1, 1958, there were 6695 mem- 
bers of the division. 

Officers—President, LEWIS C. BRANSCOMB, Ohio 
State Univ. L., Columbus; vice president and 
president-elect, WYMAN W, PARKER, Wesleyan 
University L., Middletown, Conn.; past president, 
EILEEN THORNTON, Oberlin (Ohio) College L.; 
executive secretary, RICHARD B. HARWELL, ALA 
headquarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: 

Directors-at-Large-—MRS. MARY MANNING COOK, 
Mills College L., Oakland, Calif. (1959); ELIZ- 
ABETH FINDLY, Univ. of Oregon L., Eugene 
(1960); ELMER M. GRIEDER, Stanford (Calif.) 
Univ. L. (1960); PATRICIA P. PAYLORE, Univ. of 
Arizona L., Tucson (1961). 

Directors representing sections—College Li- 
braries: LAURENCE E. TOMLINSON, Lewis and 


Clark College L., Portland, Ore. (1961); Junior 
College Libraries: LOTTIE M. SKIDMORE, Joliet 
(Ill.) Junior College L. (1960); Rare Books: 
HERBERT T. F. CAHOON, Pierpont Morgan L., New 
York (1961); Subject Specialists: H. DEAN 
STALLINGS, North Dakota Agricultural College 
L., Fargo (1960); Teacher Education Libraries: 
KATHERINE WALKER, Northern Illinois Univ. L., 
DeKalb (1961); University Libraries: RALPH H. 
Hopp, Univ. of Minnesota L., Minneapolis 
(1961). 

Directors on ALA Council—¥FLEMING BENNETT, 
Univ. of Arizona L., Tucson (1959); ROBERT R. 
HERTEL, New York State Teachers College L., 
Cortland (1959); JOHN H. OTTEMILLER, Yale 
Univ. L., New Haven, Conn. (1959); CONSTANCE 
M. WINCHELL, Columbia University L., New York 
(1959); JACKSON E. TOWNE, Michigan State 
Univ. L., East Lansing (1960); WALTER w. 
WRIGHT, Ohio Univ. L., Athens (1960); JOHN F. 
HARVEY, Drexel Institute of Technology L., Phil- 
adelphia (1961); ELIZABETH 0. STONE, Univ. of 
Southern Ilinois L., Carbondale (1961); NEW- 
TON F. MCKEON, JR., Amherst (Mass.) College 
L. (1962). 

Chairmen of sections are ex officio directors 
without vote. 

Publications—College and Research Libraries 
is published bimonthly, January-November. It is 
sent to all ACRL members who pay ALA dues 
of $6 or more. Subscriptions to non-members, 
$5 per year; single copies, $1.25; orders of five 
or more numbers, $1 each. Payment for subscrip- 
tions should be addressed to ALA. 

Numbers of the ACRL Monographs Series are 
available on a standing-order or single-order 
basis. Orders for this series should be addressed 
to the Publishing Department, ALA headquar- 
ters. 

Numbers of the ACRL Microcard Series, which 
began in 1953, are available on a standing-order 
or single-order basis. Orders should be addressed 
to Micropublication Service, Univ. of Rochester 
Press, Rochester 3, N.Y. 


COMMITTEES 


Advisory Committee on Cooperation with Edu- 
cational and Professional Organizations. Chair- 
man: EDMON Low, Oklahoma State Univ. L., 
Stillwater; LORENA A. GARLOCH; ANDREW H. 
HORN; DAVID C. WEBER; JOHN C. WYLLIE; RICHARD 
B. HARWELL (ex officio). 

Advisory Committee to Administer the Ran- 
goon Project. Chairman: ROBERT B. DOWNS, Univ. 
of Illinois L., Urbana; RAYNARD C. SWANK, 

Awards Committee. Chairman: RUSSELL SHANK, 
Columbia Univ. Ls.; GUSTAVE A. HARRER; EUGENE 
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M. JOHNSON; WILLIAM R. LANSBERG; HELEN M. 
WELCH. 

Budget Committee. Chairman: EILEEN THORN- 
TON, Oberlin (Ohio) College L.; LEWIS C. BRAN- 
SCOMB; WYMAN W. PARKER; RICHARD B, HARWELL. 
(All ex officio. ) 

Committee on Committees. Chairman: ARTHUR 
T. HAMLIN, Univ. of Cincinnati L., Cincinnati; 
MARIETTA DANIELS; RALPH H. PARKER; PATRICIA 
P. PAYLORE; JOHN R. RUSSELL. l 

Committee on Conference Programs. Chair- 
man: ALTON H. KELLER, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C.; MARIETTA DANIELS; SARA D. 
JONES; HOWARD ROVELSTAD; FRANK L. SCHICK; 
EUGENE P. WILLGING. 

Committee on Constitution and Bylaws. Chair- 
man: GILES F. SHEPHERD, JR., Cornell Univ., 
Ithaca, N.Y.; DALE M. BENTZ; RUTH K. PORRITT; 
JAMES H. RICHARDS; JAMES E. SKIPPER. 

Committee on Duplicates Exchange Union. 
Chairman: CHARLES H. PENROSE, Clarkson Col- 
lege of Technology L., Potsdam, N.Y.; JOYCE c. 
BACKUS; DONALD B. ENGLEY; FLORENCE M. HOP- 
KINS; JAMES V. JONES. 

Committee on Foundation Grants. Chairman: 
MRS. J. HENLEY CROSLAND, Georgia Institute of 
Technology L., Atlanta; HUMPHREY 6G. BOUS- 
FIELD; THEODORE A. DISTLER; ARTHUR T. HAMLIN; 
LUELLA R. POLLOCK;: BENJAMIN B. RICHARDS; 
ROBERT VOSPER; LEWIS C. BRANSCOMB and RICH- 
ARD B. HARWELL (ex officio). 

Committee to Explore the Relationship Be- 
tween the Law Library and the General Library 
of a University. Chairman: RALPH E. ELLSWORTH, 
Univ. of Colorado L., Boulder; WERNER B. EL- 
LINGER; KENNETH J. LaBUDDE; MARIANNA LONG; 
WILLIAM R. ROALFE. 

Committee on National Library Week. Chair- 
man: RICHARD H. LOGSDON, Columbia University 
L., New York; HARRY C. BAUER; HUMPHREY G. 
BOUSFIELD; H. VAIL DEALE; ANDREW H. HORN; 
ALEXANDER MOFFITT; BENJAMIN E. POWELL. 

Nominating Committee. Chairman: STANLEY L. 
west, Univ. of Florida L., Gainesville; WERNER 
B. ELLINGER; EDWARD C. HEINTZ; ESTHER M. HILE; 
RUTH E. SCARBOROUGH; LEO M. WEINS; ELEANOR 
W. WELCH; SIDNEY B. SMITH (ex officio). 

Committee on Organization. Chairman: ROBERT 
W. ORR, Jowa State College L., Ames; DAVID T. 
WILDER; RICHARD B. HARWELL (ex officio); other 
members to be appointed. 

Publications Committee. Chairman: STEPHEN 
A. MCCARTHY, Cornell Univ. L., Ithaca, N.Y.; 
ROBERT K. JOHNSON; LOUIS KAPLAN; W. PORTER 
KELLAM; GUY R. LYLE; JEAN H. MCFARLAND; 
JOHN DAVID MARSHALL; WILLIAM B. READY; ROB- 
ERT D. STEVENS; RALPH D, THOMPSON; ROLLAND E. 
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STEVENS, ex officio; MAURICE F. TAUBER, ex ofh- 
cio; MRS. MARGARET K. TOTH, ex officio. 

Committee on Standards. Chairman: FELIX FE. 
HIRSCH, Trenton (N.J.) State College L., MRS. 
MINNIE R. BOWLES; HELEN M. BROWN; MRS. KATH- 
ERINE M. BRUBECK; EUGENE A. HOLTMAN; DONALD 
O. ROD; ROSCOE F. SCHAUPP; RUTH WALLING; 
HELEN M. WELCH. 

State Representatives. Chairman: MARY D. HER- 
RICK, Boston Univ. I.. 


Alabama——-MRS. MARGARET H. HUGHES, Birmingham- | 
Southern College L., Birmingham. 

Arizona and New Mexico—DONALD M. POWELL, Univ. 
of Arizona L., Tucson. 

Arkansas-—-MARVIN A. MILLER, Univ. of Ark. L., Fay- 
etteville. 

California-~-MISS PAGE ACKERMAN, Univ. of California 
L., Los Angeles. 

Colorado and Wyoming—c. STUART BAILLIE, Univ. of 
Denver L. 

Connecticut and Rhode Island—rrancis P. ALLEN, 
Univ. of Rhode Island L., Kingston. 

Delaware, Maryland, and District of Columbia—yo- 
SEPH H. REASON, Howard Univ. L., Washington, 
D.C. 

Florida—-ELLIOTT HARDAWAY, Univ. of South Florida 
L., Tampa. 

Georgia—E. GRAHAM ROBERTS, Southern Regional Ed- 
ucation Board, Atlanta. 

Idaho and Montana—poris ©. witson, Montana State 
College L., Bozeman. 

Illinois—-sTANLEY E. GWYNN, Univ. of Chicago L. 

Indiana—EVERETT L. CRAIG, Indiana Univ. L., Bloom- 
ington. 

Iowa—GRANT D. HANSON, Iowa State College L., Ames. 

Kansas—WILLIAM F. BAEHR, Kansas State College L., 
Manhattan. 

Kentucky-~ELIZABETH D. GILBERT, Berea College L., 
Berea. 

Louisiana—-PATRICIA G. CATLETT, Southeastern Louisi- 
ana College L., Hammond. 

Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont—RICHARD W. 
MORIN, Dartmouth College L., Hanover, N.H. 

Massachusetts—MARGARET L. ELLSWORTH, Mount Hol- 
yoke College L., South Hadley. 

Michigan——-KATHARINE M. STOKES, Western Michigan 
Univ. L., Kalamazoo. 

Minnesota—-MISS ODRUN PETERSON, Gustavus Adol- 
phus College L., St. Peter. 

Mississippi—FORREST C. PALMER, Mississippi State Col- 
lege L., State College. 

Missouri—-RALPH H. PARKER, Univ of Missouri L., 
Columbia. 

Nebraska—-ELLEN LORD, Univ. of Omaha L. 

Nevada and Utah—epiTH ricu, Univ. of Utah L., Salt 
Lake City. 

New Jersey-—MRS. JANET HAMILTON HOBBIE, Mon- 
mouth College L., West Long Branch. 

New York (metropolitan) WAYNE SHIRLEY, Finch 
College L., New York. 

New York (upstate)-—-CHARLES A. CARPENTER, JR., Cor- 
nell Univ, L., Ithaca. 
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North Carolina—o.Lan v. cook, Univ. of North Caro- 
lina L., Chapel Hill. 

North Dakota and South Dakota-—H. DEAN STALLINGS, 
North Dakota Agricultural College L., Fargo, N.D. 

Ohio—ROBERT W. EVANS, Muskingum College L., New 
Concord. 

Oklahoma—zpMon Low, Oklahoma State Univ. L., 
Sullwater. 

Oregon and Washington—caRL W. HINTZ, Univ. of 
Oregon L., Eugene. 

Pennsylvania (east)——JOSEPH K. HALL, Pennsylvania 
State Teachers College L., West Chester. 

Pennsylvania (west)—-RALPH W. MCCOMB, Pennsyl- 
vania State College L., State College. 

South Carolina—ropert €. TUCKER, Furman Univ. L., 
Greenville. 

Tennessee—RUTH C. RINGO, Univ. of Tennessee L., 
Knoxville. 

Texas—MILDRED V. WYATT, Austin State College L., 
Nacogdoches. 

Virginia—MILTON C. RUSSELL, Virginia State L., Rich- 
mond. 

West Virginia—n. w. APEL, Marshall College L., Hun- 
tington. 

Wisconsin—GERHARD B. NAESETH, Univ. of Wisconsin 
L., Madison. 

Hawaii—cart 6. sTROVEN, Univ. of Hawaii L., Hono- 
lulu. 


American Association of Colleges and ACRL 
Joint Committee to Consider the Problems of Col- 
lege Libraries. See entry under Division Joint 
Committees. 

AASchL-ACRL-DAVI Joint Committee on Mu- 
tual Interests in the Audio-Visual Field. (See 
entry under Division Joint Committees.) 


SECTIONS 
College Libraries Section 


O fficers—-Chairman, EDWARD €. HEINTZ, Kenyon Col- 
lege L., Gambier, Ohio; vice chairman and chairman- 
elect, MORRISON C. HAVILAND, Univ. of Vermont L., 
Burlington; secretary, MARGARET E. KNOX, Univ. of 
Florida L., Gainesville. 


Committees 


Foundation Grants Committee--Chairman, JOHN H. 
LANCASTER, Ohio Wesleyan Univ. L., Delaware; LOIS 
E. ENGLEMAN; EDWARD C. HEINTZ. 

Nominating Committee-—-Chairman, CLYDE L. HASEL- 
DEN, Baldwin-Wallace College L., Berea, Ohio; ROBERT 
M. AGARD; Wen-Chao Chen. 


Junior College Libraries Section 


Officers—Chairman, ORLIN €. SPICER, Morton High 
School and Junior College Ls., Cicero, IH.; vice chair- 
man and chairman-elect, HELEN MITCHELL, Clark Col- 
lege L., Vancouver, Wash.; secretary, LORETTA J. 
FRAZIER, Joplin Junior College L., Joplin, Mo. 


Committees 


Nominating Committee—Chairman, RUTH E. SCAR- 
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BOROUCH, Centenary College for Women L., Hacketts- 
town, N.J.; MRS. THELMA V. TAYLOR; ANGELIN E. 
TESDELL. 


Rare Books Section 


Officers—Chairman, J. TERRY BENDER, Stanford 
Univ. L., Stanford, Calif.; vice chairman and chair- 
man-elect, JAMES T. BABB, Yale Univ. L., New Haven, 
Conn.; secretary, JOHN C. WYLLIE, Univ. of Virginia 
L., Charlottesville. 


Committees 


Manual on Rare Books Committee. Chairman, H. 
RICHARD ARCHER, Williams College L., Williamstown, 
Mass.; JEROME M. EDELSTEIN; HANNAH D. FRENCH; 
MRS. GEORGIA C. HAUGH; JOHN PARKER; ROBERT ROSEN- 
THAL; MARJORIE G. WYNNE. 

Nominating Committee. Chairman, ELLEN SHAFFER, 
Philadelphia Free L.; NEAL R. HARLOW; others to be 
appointed. 

Pre-Convention Conference Program Committee. 
Chairman, JOHN c. WYLLIE, Univ. of Virginia L., 
Charlottesville; J. TERRY BENDER; WILLIAM H. RUNGE, 

Washington Conference Arrangements Committee. 
Chairman, ROLAND BAUGHMAN, Columbia Univ. L., 
New York; FREDERICK GOFF. 


Subject Specialists Section 


Officers—Chairman, CARSON W. BENNETT, Rose Poly- 
technic Institute L., Terre Haute, Ind.; vice chairman 
and chairman-elect, RUTH M. HEISS, Cleveland P.L.; 
secretary, FRANK N. JONES, Peabody Institute L., Bal- 
timore. 


Committees 


Nominating Committee—Chairman, HOWARD W. 
WINGER, Graduate Library School, Univ. of Chicago; 
ROBERT J. HAVLIK; HOWARD ROVELSTAD. 


Teacher Education Libraries Section 


Officers—Chairman, GERTRUDE w. ROUNDS, New 
York State Teachers College L., Oneonta; secretary 
and chairman-elect, THELMA c. BIRD, Teaching Ma- 
terials Library, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute. 


Committees 


Nominating Committee—Chairman, MISS MARION B. 
GRADY, Ball State Teachers College L., Muncie, Ind.; 
MOLLY E. DUNLAP; HAROLD O'NEAL. 


University Libraries Section 


Officers—Chairman, CARL W. HINTZ, Univ. of Ore- 
gon L., Eugene; vice chairman and chairman-elect, 
RICHARD E. CHAPIN, Michigan State Univ. L., East 
Lansing: secretary, EDITH scott, Univ. of Oklahoma 
L., Norman. 
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ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL AND 
INSTITUTION LIBRARIES 


The Association of Hospital and Institution Li- 
braries represents the librarians who serve pa- 
tients in hospitals, and residents and inmates of 
rehabilitative and correctional institutions and 
those for the physically handicapped. 

The Association of Hospital and Institution 
Libraries, constituted in June 1956, includes the 
former Division of Hospital Libraries and Insti- 
tution Libraries Committee. The Division of Hos- 
pital Libraries had been organized in December 
1944, 

Officers—President, CLARA LUCIOLI, Cleveland 
P.L.; vice president and president-elect, HELEN 
YAST, American Hospital Association L., Chi- 
cago; secretary, MARTHA STOVALL, Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital L., Perry Point, Md.; 
treasurer, ALVA KLOTTER, Patton, Calif., State 
Hospital (1959); executive secretary, ELEANOR 
PHINNEY, ALA headquarters, 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: MAR- 
GARET O'TOOLE (past president); ALICE E. FOR- 
warp (ALA Councilor); MRS. VERA FLANDORF. 

Publications—The Hospital and Institution 
Book Guide, monthly, except for July and Au- 
gust issues, is distributed free to members. Edi- 
tor, MRS. CHARLOTTE S. MITCHELL, Miles Labora- 
tories, Elkhart, Ind. 

Divisional Representatives—LAD, Buildings 
Committee for Hospital and Institution Libraries, 
EARL C. GRAHAM; Section on Public Relations, 
MARGARET M. KINNEY; LED, Education for Hos- 
pital and Institutional Libraries Committee, to 
be appointed; RSD, Subcommittee on Hospital 
and Institution Libraries Bibliography, to be 
appointed. 


COMMITTEES 
Archives Committee—Chairman, BERTHA K. 
WILSON, Veterans Administration Hospital, 
Downey, III. 
Awards Committee—-Chairman, HENRY J. 


GARTLAND, Library Division, Veterans Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D.C. l 

Bibliotherapy Committee--Chairman, GENE- 
VIEVE CASEY, Detroit P.L.. 

Committee on Committees—-Chairman, RUTH 
TEWS, Mayo Clinic L., Rochester, Minn. 

Conference Program-—Chairman, HENRY J. 
GARTLAND; co-chairman, MARGARET C. HANNIGAN, 
Patients Library, National Institutes of Health, 
Bethesda, Md. 

Constitution and Bylaws Committee—Chair- 
man, MILDRED T. MOODY, Glen Lake Sanatorium 
L., Qak Terrace, Minn. 

Hospital and Institution Book Guide Advisory 
Committee—Chairman, MARGARET L. WALLACE, 
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Gary, Ind., P.L.; AGNES COWERN; MARGARET 
HANNIGAN; MARION VEDDER: WILLIAM MCCARTHY. 

Nominating Committee--Chairman, ELEANOR 
BRANDT, Veterans Administration Hospital L., 
Dallas. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The Public Library Association is responsible 
for the general improvement and expansion of 
public library services to all ages of readers. 

The Public Library Association was formed 
by the merger, in August 1950, of the former 
Division of Public Libraries, the Library Exten- 
sion Division, and the Trustees Division. Bylaws 
were adopted in June 1951. 

The division membership totaled 7650 on Sep- 
tember 1, 1958. Of this number, 2142 were mem- 
bers of the American Association of Library 
Trustees (a section of the Public Library Associ- 
ation) and 361 were members of the Armed 
Forces Librarians’ Section. 

Officers—President, MRS LURA G. CURRIER, Mis- 
sissippi Library Commission, Jackson; vice presi- 
dent and president-elect, JAMES E. BRYAN, Newark 
(N.J.) P.L.; treasurer, HANNIS $. SMITH, Library 
Division, Minnesota Dept. of Education, St. Paul; 
executive secretary, ELEANOR A. FERGUSON, ALA 
headquarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: ARTHUR 
H. PARSONS, past president; the president and a 
director from each of the sections: American 
Association of Library Trustees, MRS. MERLIN M. 
MOORE, MRS. GEORGE R. WALLACE; Armed Forces 
Librarians’ Section, KATHARINE HYATT, MRS. 
HELEN E. HENDRICK; ALA Councilors nominated 
by the division: SIGRID A. EDGE, DONNA D. FINGER, 
RUTH HYATT, JOHN LORENZ, CHARLES M. MOHR- 
HARDT, CLARENCE S. PAINE, MIRIAM PUTNAM, MRS. 
ELSA S. THOMPSON, ROSE VAINSTEIN, BERNARD W, 
VAN HORNE. 

Publications—The Public Library Reporter, 
edited in the PLA headquarters office, is an occa- 
sional publication designed to present reports on 
current public library practice, each issue de- 
voted to a single subject. It is issued at intervals 
based on demand for information on the subject 
treated. Activities and projects of the division 
are reported in the Public Libraries Department 
of the ALA Bulletin. 


COMMITTEES 


Jury on Citation of Trustees~-Chairman, MRS. 
EMILY DANTON, 2118 S. 14th Ave., Birmingham 
5; MARY LOUISE GIRAUD; three trustees to be ap- 
pointed. 

Division Organization Committee——Responsible 
for study of bylaws and other changes in division 
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structure. Chairman, MARK cRUM (1959), Kala- 
mazoo (Mich.) P.L.; mrs. LUCY ERRETT (1959) ; 
KATHERINE MOHLER (1960); ROBERT M. ORR 
(1960) ; MILDRED smock (1961); MRS. MAY V. K. 
VALENCIK (1961); ESTELLENE P. WALKER (1960). 

Elections Commiittee—Chairman, ROBERT D. 
woop, Baring Ave. Branch, East Chicago P.L., 
Ind.; JOSEPHINE AUSTIN; MRS, RUTH SIBLEY NICH- 
OLDS. 

Foreign Book Selection Committee—To pro- 
duce buying lists, for publication, of books in 
European languages. Chairman, RICHARD MALONE, 
Downtown L., Detroit P.L.; NORDICA FENNEMAN; 
KATE KOLISH; EMILY L. PERILLO; EDITH WIRT. 

Library Development Committee—To formu- 
late objectives for public library service and to 
recommend appropriate action by the division. 
Chairman, ALICE LOUISE LeFEVRE (1960), Dept. 
of Librarianship, Western Michigan University, 
Kalamazoo; JUNE E. BAYLESS (1961); ELIZABETH 
B. HAGE (1961); FRANK B. SESSA (1959); MIRIAM 
PUTNAM (1960) ; MRS. CAROLYN W. FIELD (1960) ; 
EDWIN CASTAGNA (1959). 

Coordinating Committee for the Library Serv- 
ices Act—Responsible for coordinating the activi- 
ties of ALA in the implementation and promo- 
tion of the Library Services Act. Chairman, MRS. 
LOLETA D. FYAN, In., Michigan State L., Lansing; 
RALPH BLASINGAME; GEORGE COEN; SALLIE J, 
FARRELL; MRS. MURIEL JAVELIN; ALTA PARKS; 
MARY LOVE. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, ARLESS 
NIXON, Ft. Worth P.L., Tex.; ROXANNA AUSTIN; 
MRS. GLENN BALCH; WENDELL B. COON; RUTH A. 
DENNIS; ALBERT LAKE; RANSOM RICHARDSON; 
MARY SUE SHEPHERD. 

Coordinating Committee for Operation Library 
—To serve in an advisory capacity to the U. S$. 
Junior Chamber of Commerce on Operation Li- 
brary. Chairman, EDITH L. FOSTER, West Georgia 
Regional L., Carrollton; LEONARD B. ARCHER, JR.; 
MRS. GRETCHEN CONDUITTE; CECIL EDMONDS; MRS. 
ALLIE BETH MARTIN; MRS. MERLIN M. MOORE. 

Committee on Program Coordination—To serve 
as channel of program information between the 
division and other ALA units. Chairman, JAMES 
E. BRYAN, Newark, N.J., P.L.; LUCILE NIX 
(AASchL); RALPH BLASINGAME (AAStL); vir- 
CINIA stTacceRS (ACRL); to be appointed 
(AHIL); HANNIS S. SMITH (ASD); HOWARD 
rowE (LAD); MRS. ELIZABETH L. WRIGHT 
(LED); DOROTHY TRUESDALE (RSD); PAULINE 
A. SEELY (RTSD); MRS. KATHERINE P. JEFFERY 
(YASD); ELIZABETH BURR (CSD). 

Publications Committee—-To recommend 
needed publications in the public library field, to 
suggest authors for manuscripts, and to secure 
criticism or act as critics. Chairman, JOHN C. 
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FRANTZ (1960), Wisconsin P.L. Commission, 
Madison; MRS. ISABEL CLARK (1961); HERBERT 
COLDHOR (1960); IRVING LIEBERMAN (1959); 
PHYLLIS OSTEEN (1959); MRS. SHIRLEY K. STEPH- 
ENSON (1961); CAROL W. TRIMBLE (1961). 

Committee to Revise “Costs of Public Library 
Service in 1956”—Chairman, ESTHER J. PIERCY, 
Enoch Pratt Free L., Baltimore; MARGARET M. 
KLAUSNER; CHARLES M. MOHRHARDT; HELEN L. 
NORRIS; C. LAMAR WALLIS. 

Committee on Standards-~-To work toward the 
use of standards and the development of case 
histories. To be appointed. 

Committee on Standards for Work With Young 
Adults—To prepare a manuscript which will am- 
plify the basic public library standards in the 
area of young adult service. Chairman, JEAN C. 
ROOS, Cleveland P.L.; MRS. AUDREY BIEL; MRS. 
MARGARET EDWARDS; RAY FRY; GRACE P. SLOCUM; 
ELINOR WALKER. 

Committee to Study the Needs of the Public 
Libraries—To formulate a long-range plan for 
development of metropolitan and rural libraries. 
Chairman, JAMES E. BRYAN, Newark, N.J., P.L.; 
JEROME CUSHMAN; JOHN T. EASTLICK; MRS. 
HELEN STONE GILBERT; ROBERT E. KINGERY. 


SECTIONS 


American Association of Library Trustees 


O fficers—President, MRS. MERLIN M. MOORE, chair- 
man, Arkansas State L. Commission, Little Rock; 
Ist vice president, MRS. J. H., MOHR, trustee, San 
Francisco P.L.; 2nd vice president, HELEN A. RIDGWAY, 
Bureau of L. Services, Connecticut Dept. of Educa- 
tion, Hartford; secretary, MRS. SAMUEL BERG, trustee, 
Lake County L., Gary, Ind.; treasurer, MRS. J, R. 
SWEASY, trustee, Carnegie-Lawther P.L., Red Wing, 
Minn.; director, MRS. GEORGE RODNEY WALLACE, trus- 
tee, Fitchburg, Mass., P.L. 


Committees 


Action Committee-~To recommend a long term 
program for the section. Chairman, CARL H. READ, 
321 North Lima St., Burbank, Calif.: THOMAS DREIER; 
CECIL U. EDMONDS; FRANKLIN J. KRAMER; MRS. AARON 
E. MARGULIS; ROY C. MILLAR. 

Bylaws Committee—-Chairman, FRANK T. MILLIGAN, 
trustee, Maple Hill Place, Jefferson, Jowa; MRS. 
SAMUEL BERG; KARL BAUER. 

Commemorative Stamp Committee—-To obtain a 
commemorative stamp for libraries. Chairman, JAMES 
w. FEAR, New Jersey State L. Commission, Trenton; 
MRS. ALMON FAUGHT; JOHN HALL JACOBS; FRANK T. 
MILLIGAN. 

Local Arrangements Committee (for Washington, 
D.C.) —Co-chairmen, J. MAYNARD MAGRUDER, trustee, 
2525 Wilson Blvd., Arlington, Va. and MRS. WALTER 
J. HALL, 6804 Pineway St., University Park, Hyatts- 
ville, Md.: ALBERT W. ATWOOD; NELSON T. HARTSON. 

Membership Committee—Co-chairmen, MRS. J. 
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The Most Complete Book On 


Jewels & Gems Ever Written! 


an, 448 pages 
rs 14 full 
color and 
32 black 
and white 
photo- 
graphs. 


$1000 





THE WORLD 
OF JEWEL STONES 
By Michael Weinstein 


From a lifetime spent in the study of jewels 
and precious stones, the author has amassed 
all that is to be known about them—their his- 
tory, chemistry, location, marketing and proc- 
essing. His life as a jewel dealer, plus encyclo- 
pedic research, has enabled him to write a book 
to be treasured by other experts and would-be 
experts on jewelry. There are separate chapters 
on each kind of jewel stone; full survey of 
minerals and products, including synthetics, 
imitation and colored stones, and the methods 
of discriminating between them. Prospecting, 
valuing, marketing, polishing and cutting are 
treated in full detail. 


Here are some of the section titles: The An- 
tiquity of Jewel Stones... The Diamond... 
The Ruby and the Sapphire . . . The Emerald 
,. . The Pearl... The Opal... Spinel, Aqua- 
marine and Chrysoberyl ... Topaz, Tourmaline, 
Peridot and Zircon ... Garnet . . . Turquoise 
and Jade ... Lapis Lazuli . . . Alabaster, 
Marble, Meerschaum . . . Quartz .. . Amber, 
Coral, Jet... Some Uncommon Jewel Stones 

. . ete, etc., etc. Whether you buy, sell, own, 
dream of, or merely admire jewels, this is a 
book that can be anything from indispensable 
to merely fascinating. 


SHERIDAN HOUSE, Publishers 


257 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
{tn Canada: George J. McLeod Limited, Toronto 2B 
E ee 
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HENRY MOHR, trustee, 2 Castenada Ave., San Fran- 
cisco, and MRS. R. G. MINARIK, trustee, 858 Emily 
St., Menasha, Wis.; state chairman from each state. 

Coordinating Committee for the National Assembly 
—-Prepare the agenda for the assembly. Chairman, 
ALAN N. SCHNEIDER, trustee, 209 South Fifth St., 
Louisville 2; STORY BIRDSEYE; THOMAS DREIER; ROSE 
FANUCCL; MRS. JANE BUTLER GORDON; DAVID W. ISAAC; 
MRS. EUGENE F. MAGENAU; MRS. R. G. MINARIK; MRS. 
L. C. OLSON; MRS. ALLEGRA SAUNDERS; FRANK B. 
SESSA; IRVING SIECLER; MRS. RAYMOND YOUNG. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, NOEL BEDDOW, 
trustee, 2443 Hawthorn Dr., Montgomery 6, Ala.; 
MRS. THOMAS GRAHAM; IRVING SIEGLER. 

Workshop Committee (for Washington, D.C.) —Co- 
chairmen, MRS. GLENN BALCH, trustee, 11]4 Houston 
Rd., Boise, Idaho; MRS. AARON E. MARGULIS, trustee, 
1664 Cerro Gordo, Santa Fe, N.M. 


Armed Forces Librarians’ Section 


Officers—President, KATHARINE HYATT, staff In., 5th 
U. S. Army Headquarters, Chicago; vice president 
and president-elect, ELIZABETH KENNEDY, ln, U. S. 
Naval Training Center, San Diego; secretary, ELIZA- 
BETH C. FULLER, command ln., Office of Special Serv- 
ices Division, Headquarters Tactical Air Command, 
Langley Air Force Base, Virginia; treasurer, MRS. 
DOROTHY -FAYNE, ln., Headquarters, 3rd U. $. Naval 
District, New York; director, MRS. HELEN E. HEN- 
prick, lIn, U. S. 11th Naval District Headquarters, 
San Diego, Calif. 


Committees 


Arrangements Committee (for Washington, D.C. 
Conference) -—Co-chairmen, LUCILE WALSH, ln., Post 
L., Fort George Meade, Md.; Air Force and Navy to 
be appointed. 

Membership Committee—Chairman, RUTH H. PHIL- 
tips, In., Post L., Fort Carson, Colo. 

Military-Community Library Study Committee 
To develop techniques for the analysis of a military 
community and its library. Chairman, HELEN E. FRY, 
staff In, U. S. Fourth Army; Air Force representa- 
tives: LUCIA GORDON and NELLIE MCALPINE; Army rep- 
resentatives: MILDRED HAMMOND and MRS. RUTH S. 
HOWARD; Navy representatives: MRS, DOROTHY FAYNE 
and MRS. MARGARET E. JORDAN; Overseas Commands 
representatives: JESSIE RICHMOND and MARY CARTER; 
advisers: HARRY COOK (Air Force) ; AGNES CRAWFORD 
(Army); DOROTHY DEININGER (Navy); RUTH WARN- 
cKE (ALA Library-Community Project). 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, MRS. ELAINE C. 
SIMPSON, staff In., Headquarters, U. S. Military Dis- 
trict of Washington, D.C.; HARRY F. COOK; KATH- 
ERINE L. MAGRAW. 

Program Committee (for Washington, D.C. Con- 
ference}~-Chairman, MARIANA J. THURBER, In., Li- 
brary and Service Club Branch, Special Services 
Division, The Adjutant General, Dept. of the Army, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Public Relations Committee—Chairman, DON OL- 
SEN, ln., Annex IV, Brooke Army Hospital, Fort Sam 
Houston, Texas. 
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TYPE-OF-ACTIVITY DIVISIONS 


Each of the twelve divisions in ALA acts for 
the Association on matters within its field of re- 
sponsibility. Two types of divisions are provided 
for in Article VI, Section 2(c) of the Bylaws: 
“Type-of-library divisions shall be concerned 
with all activities that affect their types of li- 
braries, shall function as agencies for broad, over- 


ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


The Adult Services Division is responsible for 
those library services designed to provide con- 
tinuing educational, recreational, and cultural 
development for adults. 

The Adult Services Division was established 
at the 1957 Midwinter Meeting as the Adult 
Education Division. Its name and responsibili- 
ties were changed by action of Council at the 
annual conference in Kansas City in June 1957 
at the recommendation of the Special Commit- 
tee on Reorganization. 

Officers—President, HANNIS S. SMITH, Library 
Division, State Dept. of Education, St. Paul; vice 
president and president-elect, MARGARET FULMER, 
P.L., Whittier, Calif.; secretary, MRS. LILLIAN M. 
BRADSHAW, Dallas P.L.: executive secretary, 
ELEANOR PHINNEY, ALA headquarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: IRVING 
LIEBERMAN (1959); MRS. DOROTHY RANDOLPH 
BARRE (1960); MILDRED A. HAMMOND (1961); 
IDA GOSHKIN (past president); LESTER ASHEIM 
(ALA Councilor). 

Publications—The division maintains a de- 
partment in the ALA Bulletin, edited by MIL- 
DRED STIBITZ, Dayton and Montgomery County, 
Ohio, P.L. 


COMMITTEES 


Bibliography of Library Adult Education— 
To plan and produce guides to the literature of 
library adult education. Chairman, MURIEL FUL- 
LER, Michigan State L., Lansing; MRS. POLLY 
ANDERSON; MRS. HELEN STEINBARGER. 

Bylaws Committee—Chairman, Roxanna Aus- 
tin, Division of Instructional Materials and Li- 
brary Service, Georgia State Dept. of Education, 
Atlanta (1960); Enmon Low (1960); HARRIET 
ROURKE (1959); ROGER E. SCHWENN (1961); 
MAY V. VALENCIK (1959). 

Conference Program—Chairman, MARGARET 
FULMER, P.L., Whittier, Calif. (1959); JOHN 


all consideration of all policies, programs, and 
operations of the Association from this point of 
view; type-of-activity divisions shall be concerned 
with the functional, technical, and resource fields 
which are related to their designated interests.” 
ALA members have the privilege of joining one 
division of each type on payment of dues, 


CHENEY (1959); MARION GILROY (1960); 
ELIZABETH HAGE (1959) ; others to be appointed. 

Elections—-Chairman, WILLIAM SHANK, Music 
Library, Roosevelt University, Chicago; ESTHER 
I. BELOUS; VIVIAN G. HARSH. 

Handbook for Adult Education Sections—To 
advise and assist the staff in the compilation 
of a handbook for the use of adult education 
and adult services sections, etc., in state and 
regional associations in planning their activities. 
Chairman, to be appointed; MRS. ERNE SHUBERT, 
CHARLESANNA FOX; FREDERIC J. O'HARA; HARRIET 
L. SMITH; NETTIE B, TAYLOR. 

Internships.in Adult Services—To study and 
develop recommendations on a program for in- 
ternships in adult services. Chairman, HENRY G. 
SHEAROUSE, JR., New York State L., Albany; 
LUCILE DUDGEON; SIGRID A. EDGE; LOUISE F. REES; 
MARJORIE SING. 

Joint Committee on Library Service to Labor 
Groups—See entry under Joint Committees. 

Library Service to an Aging Population— 
Chairman, MRS. ORRILLA T, BLACKSHEAR, Madi- 
son, Wis. Free L.; ELIZABETH FERGUSON; 
MRS, HELEN F. HIRSON; MRS. WINIFRED STONE; 
ROSE VAINSTEIN. 

Lippincott Series Advisory Committee—To 
suggest suitable authors for a new series. In 
process of appointment. 

Nominating—Chairman, MRS. ELSA S. THOMP- 
son, P.L., Albuquerque, N.M. (1961); mrs. 
RUTH L. HOWARD (1960); SARAH MARET (1959) ; 
RUTH SHAPIRO (1959); EUNICE WOLFE (1960). 

Notable Books Council—To select a list of 
outstanding books of the calendar year. Chair- 
man, CLYTIE E. STRAHLER, P.L., Dayton, Ohio 
(1961); DOROTHY ALVORD (1959); PAULINE 
FRENCH (1960); GRACE w. GILMAN (1961); 
ELIZABETH J. HODGES (1960); LOUISE KELLER 
(1961); MRS. ROBERT PITMAN (1960); BLANCHE 
SMYTH (1959); PEARL J. SNEED (1961); EDITH 
N. SNow (1960); MARGARET L. STAPLETON 
(1959); EUNICE WOLFE (1959). 
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Children’s Services Division 


1 


Personnel Resources in Adult Education—To 
study the division’s adult education personnel 
resource file, and make recommendations as to 
its continuance. Chairman, ROGER DEcROW, Cen- 
ter for the Study of Liberal Education for 
Adults, 4819 S. Greenwood Ave., Chicago; ROB- 
ERT $. AKE; JEANNE D. BROACH; FREDERICA KILL- 
GORE; NELL I. SCOTT; ELLEN WALSH. 

Program and Budget—Chairman, IDA GOSH- 
KIN, P.L., Akron, Ohio; MRS. LILLIAN M. BRAD- 
SHAW; IRVING LIERERMAN. 

Program Policy—To delineate the outlines of 
goals and activities for the division. Chairman, 
MARGARET E. MONROE, Graduate School of Li- 
brary Service, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, 
N.J. (1961); DOROTHY BENDIX (1959); MRS. 
FLORENCE CRAIG (1960); MARGARET M. KINNEY 
(1960); JOHN B. STRATTON (1961). 

Relations with State and Local Library Ás- 
sociations—To study and make recommendations 
of ways in which the division can work more 
closely with regional, state and local library 
groups. Chairman, MARIE DAVIS, Free L., Phila- 
delphia; RICHARD HART; MRS. MURIEL C. JAVELIN; 
MRS. MOLLIE H. LEE} MRS. DOROTHY P. LYKINS. 

‘Sears Foundation Project--To compile and 
keep up to date a buying list of books for Latin 
American universities, to be used in connection 
with Sears Foundation grants. Chairman, ED- 
WARD HEILIGER, Chicago Undergraduate Division, 
Univ. of Illinois, Chicago; CARLOS C. CUITINO; 
MARIETTA DANIELS; MRS. LOIS EDGECOMB; LAW- 
RENCE S. THOMPSON. 

Special Projects—Has responsibility for ini- 
tiation, counseling, and policy making with re- 
gard to special projects for which grant funds 
are or may become available. Chairman, LUCILE 
wix, Division of Instructional Materials and Li- 
brary Service, Georgia State Dept. of Education, 
Atlanta (1961); MRS. HELEN GILBERT (1959); 
ARTHUR HAMLIN (1960); MARGARET MONROE 
(1963) ; R. RUSSELL MUNN (1962) 

Standards in Adult Services—-To study stand- 
ards of type-of-library divisions and make rec- 
ommendations regarding their application to 
adult services. Chairman, MRS. MARION E. HAWES, 
Enoch Pratt Free L., Baltimore; ALICE LOUISE 
LEFEVRE; MARGARET O’TOOLE. 


CHILDREN’S SERVICES DIVISION 


The Children’s Services Division is responsible 
for the evaluation, promotion, and guidance in 
the use of library materials with children. 

The Children’s Services Division became a 
division January 1, 1957 (with the name Chil- 
dren’s Library Association until January 28, 
1958). 
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Officers—President, ELIZABETH NESBITT, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, Carnegie Library 
School, Pittsburgh; vice president and presi- 
dent-elect, MRS. CAROLYN W. FIELD, Free L., 
Philadelphia; treasurer, JEAN A. MERRILL, 
P.L., Kansas City, Mo.; executive secretary, 
MILDRED L. BATCHELDER, ALA headquarters. 

Board of Directors—-The officers and: MRS. 
CHARLEMAE ROLLINS (past president}; MRS, 
AUGUSTA BAKER; ELIZABETH BURR; VIRGINIA 
CHASE; ELIZABETH GROSS; ISABELLA JINETTE. 
Nonvoting members: MRS. ALLIE BETH MARTIN, 
LESLEY NEWTON, MARJORIE RANKIN. 

Publications—-The division issues an official 
publication, Top of the News, jointly with the 
Young Adult Services Division. Edited by vir 
TETER, Ln., Morton High School West, Berwyn, 
ll. Top of the News is published four times a 
year and is sent free to all members. It is not 
available by subscription. 


COMMITTEES 


Book Evaluation Committee—Selects and an- 
notates and presents for publication annually 
the list of Notable Children’s Books of the year 
and carries on other book evaluation projects as 
assigned. Chairman, ELSIE MacDONALD, P.L., 
Washington, D.C.; Mary K. EAKIN; HELEN 
KINSEY; MARIAN SCHROETHER; MIRIAM WESSEL. 

Bylaws Committee—Chairman, MARGARET M. 
CLARK, Cleveland P.L.; RHETA CLARK; RUTH 
HADLOW; MAXINE LaBOUNTY. 

Children’s Services Subcommiitee (CSD ap- 
pointed) of ALA International Relations Com- 
mittee—See entry under ALA International 
Relations Committee. 

Newbery Caldecott Awards Committee—Se- 
lects from the books published the preceding 
year, within the terms governing the awards, the 
most distinguished contribution to American 
literature for children (Newbery Medal) and 
the most distinguished picture book (Caldecott 
Medal) and reviews, clarifies, and redefines the 
terms governing the selection of books to receive 
these awards. Chairman, MRS. CAROLYN W. FIELD, 
Free L., Philadelphia; PRISCILLA BANCROFT; 
JESSIE BOYD; FLORENCE BUTLER} MARY K. EAKIN; 
RUTH HANSON; MRS. RUTH HARSHAW; MRS. 
ALICE B. HOWARD; ANNE R. IZARD; SARA JAF- 
FARIAN; HELEN KINSEY; ELSIE MACDONALD; JEAN 
A. MERRILL; MATTIE RUTH MOORE; ELIZABETH 
NESBITT; MARY PETERS; MRS. CHARLEMAE 
ROLLINS; MRS. EULALIE S$. ROSS; MARIAN 
SCHROETHER; MRS. RUTH HILL VIGUERS; MIRIAM 
WESSEL; MRS. MYRTICE WICKHAM; ELIZABETH 
WILLIAMS. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, ELIZABETH 
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JOHNSON, P.L., Lynn, Mass.; JANE DARRAH; 
ELIZABETH WILLIAMS; VIRGINIA MCJENKIN; 
MARIAN SCHROETHER. 

Organization Committee—Studies and re- 
views committee functions, recommends estab- 
lishment or discontinuance of committees, and 
works on CSD problems growing out of reor- 
ganization, Chairman, MARIAN Cc. Young, De- 
troit P.L.; ADELINE CORRIGAN; SUE HEFLEY; 
MAXINE LaBOUNTY; MRS, ALICE BROOKS MCGUIRE. 

Publications Planning Committee—Suggests, 
studies, and evaluates publications in the field 
of CSD for recommendation for publication and 
serves, through its chairman, as liaison with 
ALA Editorial Committee. Chairman, LAURA 
CATHON, Carnegie L., Pittsburgh; SARITA DAVIS; 
MRS. LUCIA S. ENGLE; MRS, WINIFRED LADLEY. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


Aurianne Award Committee—Selects the book 
to receive the annual Aurianne Award ($200) 
for the best children’s book on animal life which 
develops a humane attitude in the young. Chair- 
man, MRS. ALICE BROOKS MCGUIRE, Casis Elem. 
School L., 2710 Exposition Blvd., Austin 3, Tex.; 
CATHERINE ADAMSON; MATTIE RUTH MOORE; 
MRS. WINIFRED RAGSDALE; MRS. HELEN RENTHAL; 
MRS, ELINOR SALTUS; MIRIAM WESSEL. 

Books Worth Their Keep Committee—-Reeval- 
uates children’s books published 1950 to 1954. 
Chairman, MRS. FRANCES L. SPAIN, New York 
P.L.; RUTH ADAMS; VIRGINIA HAVILAND; FRANCES 
HENNE; MRS. ELIZABETH LOCKHART; ELIZABETH 
STAFFORD; MRS. RUTH W. STEWART. 

Clearing Committee on Services and Lists for 
Children—Serves as a clearinghouse for state 
library agency lists of materials for children, ex- 
plores needs of these agencies for help in select- 
ing materials for children, seeks means to have 
needed lists prepared. Chairman, FLORENCE BUT- 
LER, P.L., Sioux City, Iowa; ELIZABETH BURR; 
ROSEMARY LIVSEY; ADELINE PROULX; FRANCES 
SULLIVAN. 

Magazine Evaluation Committee—Chairman, 
GRACE SHAKIN, ln., Lakeville Elem. School L., 
Great Neck, N.Y.; JANE E. CARSTENS; GERTRUDE 
JAMES; CRYSTAL MCNALLY. 

Melcher Scholarship Committee—Selects the 
annual recipient of the Melcher Scholarship for 
training librarians to work with children. Chair- 
man, CLARA WEERER, P.L., Pomona, Calif.; MAE 
GRAHAM; MRS. RUTH H, VIGUERS; MRS. SARA 
WHEELER; ex officio: ELIZABETH NESBITT, MIL- 
DRED L. BATCHELDER. 

Melcher Scholarship Fund Committee-——Chair- 
man, MARY PETERS, P.L., Lima, Ohio; MARY 
ELIZABETH LEDLIE; MARJORIE RANKIN; MARGARET 


SKIFF; JEANNE TAYLOR. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
and CSD Joint Committee—See entry under Di- 
vision Joint Committees. 

Publishers Liaison Committee (Children’s 
Services Division)—See entry under Division 
Joint Committees. 

Selection of Foreign Children’s Books Com- 
mittee—Prepares periodic lists of foreign chil- 
dren’s books and selects books for the Package 
Library of Foreign Children’s Books. Chairman, 
HELEN MASTEN, New York P.L.; MARIA CIMINO; 
ALICE JOURDAN; JADWIGA URBANOWICZ. 

Subject Lists of Children’s Books Committee— 
Obtains subject lists of children’s books com- 
piled by libraries and explores ways of sharing 
such lists through publication and in other ways. 
Chairman, PEGGY SULLIVAN, Enoch Pratt Free L., 
Baltimore; KATHERINE ASHLEY; LAURA B. LONG; 
THUSNELDA SCHMIDT; MRS. ELIZABETH SCHUMAN. 

Laura Ingalls Wilder Award Committee—Se- 
lects author or illustrator to receive the Wilder 
Award in 1960—an award given once each five 
years for work which over a period of years has 
made a substantial and lasting contribution to 
children’s literature. Chairman, ROSEMARY E. 
LIVSEY, Los Angeles P.L.; MARY K. EAKIN; MRS. 
MARIAN HERR; ISABELLA JINNETTE; GEORGIANA 
MAART; EFFIE LEE MORRIS. 

Washington Conference Local Committee— 
Chairman, MAXINE LaBounty, P.L., Washington, 
D.C. 


LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION DIVISION 


The Library Administration Division is re- 
sponsible for library administration in general, 
buildings, equipment, personnel, financial and 
governmental administration, relations with gov- 
erning bodies and Friends, and public relations. 

LAD became a division of ALA on January 
1, 1957, at which time nine ALA groups were 
transferred to it: Board on Personnel Adminis- 
tration, Buildings Committee, Equipment Com- 
mittee, Federal Relations Committee, Friends of 
Libraries Committee, Insurance for Libraries 
Committee, Library Legislation Committee, Pub- 
lic Relations Committee, and Statistics Com- 
mittee. 

Officers~President, KATHARINE MARTIN STOKES, 
ln, Western Michigan Univ. L., Kalama- 
zoo; vice president and president-elect, MAR- 
GARET MARY KLAUSNER, P.L. of Stockton 
and San Joaquin County, Stockton, Calif.; treas- 
urer, JOHN H. OTTEMILLER, Yale Univ. L., New 
Haven, Conn. (1959) ; executive secretary, HAZEL 
B. TIMMERMAN, ALA headquarters. 
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Library Administration Division 


Board of Directors—The officers plus: LOUIS 
M. NOURSE, immediate past president; WILLIAM 
CHAIT, chairman, Section on Personnel Admin- 
istration, (1960); MRS. GRETCHEN GARRISON 
CONDUITTE, chairman, Section on Public Rela- 
tions, (1959) ; KEITH DOMS, chairman, Section on 
Buildings and Equipment, (1960); ROGER B. 
FRANCIS, chairman, Section on Library Organ- 
ization and Management, (1959); RALPH HAL- 
STEAD PARKER, chairman, Section on Financial 
Administration, (1959); LOUISE F. REES, chair- 
man, Section on Governmental Relations, 
(1960); ALA councilors nominated by the 
division: ROBERTA BOWLER (1962); MRS. ELIZA- 
BETH HOUSE HUGHEY (1962); DONALD E. THOMP- 
soN (1962). 


COMMITTEES 


Election Committee—Chairman, Fritz Veit, 
dir., Chicago Teachers College, L., Chicago; 
IRIS BYLER; EDWARD B. HAYWARD; CALVIN H. 
SCHMITT; DOROTHY H. WEBER. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, RALPH A. 
ULVELING, Detroit P.L.; VERNA RUTH NISTENDIRK; 
MELVIN J. VOIGT. 

Committee on Organization—Chairman, RO- 
BERTA BOWLER, Los Angeles P.L.; HERBERT GOLD- 
HOR; HAROLD S. HACKER; KATHERINE LAICH; 
CHARLES W. MIXER; DONALD E. THOMPSON: MRS. 
HELEN E. WESSELLS. 

Recruiting Committee—Chairman, MYRL RICK- 
ING, Milwaukee P.L.; OTHELLA DENMAN; MRS. 
CAROLYN WICKER FIELD; LEONARD HENRY KIRK- 
PATRICK; IRVING LIEBERMAN; EMILY LOUISE 
MAYNE; HARRY M. ROWE, JR.; THURSTON TAYLOR; 
LAWRENCE SIDNEY THOMPSON; plus state, local, 
and specialist representatives. 


SECTIONS 


Section on Buildings and Equipment 


This section exercises responsibility for matters 
relating to library structures for all types of li- 
braries, including their design, construction, altera- 
tion, and equipment. Illustrative of the fields of 
interest to be covered are library site selection; build- 
ing planning and architecture; the interior organ- 
ization of library buildings; library furniture and 
equipment; decoration of interiors; ventilation, air 
conditioning, and lighting; maintenance of library 
buildings and property; and bookmobile planning 
and design. 

Officers—Chairman, KEITH poms, Carnegie L., 
Pittsburgh (1960); vice chairman and chairman- 
elect, HAROLD LEO ROTH, East Orange, N.J., P.L. 
(1960) ; secretary-treasurer, MARION BERNICE WIESE, 
School Libraries, Baltimore Dept. of Education, Balti- 
more (1959). 
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Committees 


Architecture Committee for Public Libraries— 
Chairman, RAYMOND EVERETT WILLIAMS, ln., Minne- 
apolis P.L.; J. RUSSELL BAILEY; WILLIAM B. FYFE; 
FRANK E. GIBSON; ROBERT H. ROHLF; ELEANOR N. 
WILSON. 

Buildings Committee for College and University 
Libraries—Chairman, EDWIN TRUMAN COMAN, JR., ln., 
College of Arts, Letters, and Science L., Univ. of 
California, Riverside; WILLIAM R. BRANDT; DONALD C. 
DAVIDSON; KENNETH H. FAGERHAUGH; JAMES D. MACK; 
DOROTHY W. REEDER; HARRIS DEAN STALLINGS; DON- 
ALD E. THOMPSON; DONALD ARTHUR WOODS. 

Buildings Committee for Hospital and Institution 
Libraries—Chairman, EARL CRANSTON GRAHAM, ln., 
National Society for Crippled Children and Adults 
L, 11 S. La Salle St., Chicago; EILEEN MILLER; 
WINONA WALKER. 

Equipment Committee—Chairman, HOWARD MARSH- 
ALL ROWE, ln., San Bernardino, Calif., Free P.L.; 
FORREST F. CARHART, JR.; J. ARCHER EGGEN; THEODORE 
EPSTEIN; WIRT FAIRMAN; WILLIAM S. GELLER; ARTHUR 
M. KIRBY; DAVID K. MAXFIELD; LYLE F. PERCUSSE. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, R. RUSSELL 
MUNN, ln., Akron, Ohio, P.L.; EDWARD C. HEINTZ; 
EVELYN CECILE THORNTON. 

Planning School Library Quarters Committee— 
Chairman, MARION BERNICE WIESE, School Libraries, 
Baltimore Dept. of Education, Baltimore; MRS. 
LILLIAN LEWIS BATCHELOR; MARJORIE CHESTER; 
GLADYS L. LEES; CRYSTAL ELAINE MCNALLY; AUDREY 
NEWMAN; THELMA REID; MARGARET E. RUTHERFORD; 
OLIVIA R. WAY. 


Section on Financial Administration 


This section exercises responsibility for matters 
pertaining to effective financial administration of 
libraries of all types and of their component units. 
Illustrative of the fields of interest to be covered are 
financial record-keeping, cost accounting, financial 
reporting, budgetary procedure and control, pur- 
chasing and paying records and procedures, and 
insurance for libraries. 

Officers—Chairman, RALPH HALSTEAD PARKER, ln., 
Univ. of Missouri L., Columbia (1959); vice chair- 
man and chairman-elect, DAN A. WILLIAMS, Des 
Moines, Iowa, P.L. (1959); secretary, EDWARD A. 
WIGHT, Univ. of California, School of Librarianship, 
Berkeley (1960). 


Committees 


Bookmobile Cost of Operation Committee—Chair- 
man, MRS. MINNIE JOHNSON LITTLE, King County 
P.L., Seattle; MRS. MARGARETTE G. FLORETH; WILLIAM 
S. GELLER; MRS. ELIZABETH HOUSE HUGHEY; LENA 
BARBARA NOFCIER. 

Budgeting and Accounting Committee—Chairman, 
to be appointed; MRS. IRMA COOPER; WILLIAM E. 
JUNKERT; FERRIS S. RANDALL} DANIEL J. REED. 

Insurance for Libraries Committee—Chairman, 
FREDERICK LAWRENCE ARNOLD, JR., Princeton Univ. 
L., Princeton, N.J.; HARLAND A. CARPENTER; ALBERT 
C. GEROULD; CHARLES W. MIXER; ESTHER J. PIERCY; 
WALTER W. WRIGHT. 
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Library Costs Committee-—Chairman, to be ap- 
pointed; MARJORIE DUNLOP; MARTHA W. FLOURNEY; 
ROBERT NORTH, JR. 

Nominating Committee-~Chairman, MARGARET 
BARSS FREEMAN, Brooklyn P.L.; JOHN BOYNTON KAISER, 

Purchasing Committee—Chairman, LE MOYNE W. 
ANDERSON, State University Libraries, Fort Collins, 
Colo.; MRS. CONSTANCE €C. COLLINS; HAZEL M. DE 
MEYER; MRS. MILDRED MORRIS; RUTH AMES PALMER, 


Section on Governmental Relations 


This section exercises responsibility for matters 
involying action by local, state, or federal government 
which would affect libraries of all types. Illustrative 
of the fields of interest are relations of the library 
administration with immediate governing officials in- 
cluding boards of trustees, local government officials, 
college and university administrations, boards of edu- 
cation; the presentation and interpretation of li- 
brary needs to local, state, and federal governments 
on the legislative, executive, and judicial levels; in- 
formation service for library legislative activities; 
and cooperation with organizations (such as the 
Council of State Governments and the National 
Municipal League) for improving the basic legal 
structures of all types of libraries. 

Officers—Chairman, LOUISE F. REES, Michigan 
State L., Lansing (1960); vice chairman and chair- 
man-elect, MRS. ALTA M. GRIM, Washington State L., 
Olympia (1960); secretary, LOUISE ALDRICH NIXON, 


Nebraska Public Library Commission, Lincoln 
(1959). 
Committees 


Copyright Law Revision Committee—Chairman, 
RICHARD E. CHAPIN, Michigan State Uniy. L., East 
Lansing; JOHN FALL. 

Federal Relations Committee—Chairman, ROGER H. 
McDONOUGH, Div. of State L., Archives, and History, 
Dept. of Education, Trenton, N.J.; JOHN EASTLICK; 
MRS. ELIZABETH HOUSE HUGHEY; EDMON LOW; LUCILE 
NIX. 

Library Legislation Committee—Chairman, RALPH 
HUDSON, ln., Oklahoma State L., Oklahoma City; 
ELOISE EBERT; SARAH LEWIS JONES; STILLMAN KEN- 
DRICK TAYLOR. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, EMIL W. ALLEN, 
JR, New Hampshire State L., Concord; AGNES DEL- 
MORE CRAWFORD; KATHARINE M. HOLDEN. 


Section on Library Organization and Manage- 
ment 


This section exercises responsibility for matters 
pertaining to the furtherance of efficient library op- 
eration in all types of libraries. Illustrative of the 
fields of interest to be covered are the theory and 
practices of library administration; library manage- 
ment research, experimentation, and evaluation; com- 
pilation, coordination, and interpretation of library 
statistics; and work simplification studies. 

Officers—Chairman, ROGER B. FRANCIS, ln., South 
Bend, Ind., P.L. (1959); vice chairman and chair- 
man-elect, FRANK ARTHUR LUNDY, Univ. of Nebraska 
Ls., Lincoln (1959) ; secretary, ALTA‘M. PARKS, Gary, 
Ind., P.L. (1960). 


Committees 


Administration Committee for Cataloging and 
Classification--To be appointed. 

Advisory Committee on U S O E Statistics—To 
be appointed. i 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, GEORGE PITER- 
NICK, Univ. of California L., Berkeley; ROSE VAIN- 
STEIN; ARTHUR YABROFF. 

Section Steering Commitiee—To be appointed. 

Statistics Committee for College and University 
Libraries—Chairman, JAMES RANZ, Univ. of Wyoming 
L., Laramie; ROBERT R. HERTEL; ELI MARTIN OBOLER; 
MRS. LULU K. PRATT; ROBERT LOUIS TALMADGE; WAR- 
REN TRACY. .” 

Statistics Committee for Public Libraries—Chair- 
man, GERALDINE LE MAY, In., Savannah, Ga., P.L. 

Statistics Committee for School Libraries—To be 


appointed. 
Statistics Committee for State Libraries—To be 
appointed. 
Statistics Coordinating Committee—Chairman, 


DAVID C. WEBER, Harvard Univ. L., Cambridge, Mass.; 
GERALDINE LE MAY; JAMES RANZ. 


Section on Personnel Administration 


This section exercises responsibility for personnel 
administration in general in all types of libraries. 
Illustrative of the fields of interest to be covered are 
the recruitment of able people to individual positions 
at all levels of library service; certification of li- 
brarians; classification and pay plans; in-service 


training of all professional and nonprofessional work- 


ers (including those at supervisory levels); princi- 
ples of tenure, loyalty, and intellectual freedom of 
library employees; relations between libraries and 
civil service agencies; staff-management relations; 
ethics of the profession; personnel measurement and 
guidance; and staff welfare programs including group 
insurance and retirement benefits. 

Officers—Chairman, WILLIAM CHAIT, Dayton and 
Montgomery County P.L., Dayton, Ohio (1960) ; 
vice chairman and chairman-elect, CHARLES W. MIXER, 
Columbia Univ. Ls., New York (1960); secretary, 
MARJORIE C. DONALDSON, ln., Pasadena, Calif., P.L. 
(1959). 

Executive Board—The officers plus: MARY LOIS 
BULL, Univ. of Illinois L., Urbana (1959); DAN A. 
WILLIAMS, Des Moines, Iowa, P.L. (1960). 


Committees 


Code of Ethics Committee—To be appointed. 

In-Service Training Committee—To be appointed. 

Library Practices on Staff Attendance at Meet- 
ings Committee—To be appointed. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, ALAN L. HEYNE- 
MAN, New York P.L.; PAGE ACKERMAN; REY. JAMES J. 
KORTENDICK. 

State Library Personnel Practices Committee—To 
be appointed. 

Washington Conference Program Commitiee— 
Chairman, CHARLES W. MIXER, Columbia Univ. Ls., 
New York; JOHN FIRTH ANDERSON; HENRY J. GART- 
LAND; EDGAR A. GLICK. 
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Library Education Division 


Section on Public Relations 

This section exercises responsibility for the de- 
velopment of understanding, good will, and support 
of the individuals and groups each type of library 
is organized to serve. Illustrative of the fields of in- 
terest to be covered are the interpretation of the 
library program and profession, relations of library 
staff with its clientele, effective use of communica- 
tions media to provide information about library 
services and resources, and fostering the effective 
growth of the Friends of Libraries movement. 

Officers-——Chairman, MRS, CRETCHEN GARRISON CON- 
DULTTE, Jacksonville, Fla., P.L. (1959); acting vice 
chairman, HELEN A. YOUNG, ln., Hennepin County L., 
Minneapolis (1959); secretary-treasurer, NEAL F. 
AUSTIN, In., High Point, N.C., P.L. (1959). 


Committees 


Friends of Libraries Committee—Chairman, WIL- 
LIAM R. HOLMAN, San Antonio, Tex., P.L. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, MILDRED LO- 
RENE HENNESSY, Queens Borough P.L., Jamaica, L.L, 
N.Y.; CATHERINE BUTLER; CHARLES De YOUNG. 


LIBRARY EDUCATION DIVISION 


The Library Education Division studies and re- 
views changing needs for library education, de- 
velopment of educational programs, and con- 
tinuing education of library personnel; serves 
as clearinghouse for exchange of ideas. 

The Library Education Division was estab- 
lished June 21, 1946 by vote of the Council. It 
was formerly the Professional Training Round 
Table. In January 1952 the Council of New Li- 
brary Schools became the Teachers Section of 
the Division. 

As of October 1, 1958, there were 800 in the 
Division, 

Officers—-President, MRS. KATHLEEN B. STEB- 
BINS, Detroit P.L.; vice president and president- 
elect, MRS. FRANCES LANDER SPAIN, New York 
P.L.; recording secretary, IRVING VERSCHOOR, 
State L., Albany, N.Y.; executive secretary, 
ROBERT L. GITLER. ALA headquarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: mrs. 
FLORRINELL F. MORTON, past president; JOHN 
B. NICHOLSON (1959); LOWELL A. MARTIN 
(1960); MRS. FRANCES NEEL CHENEY (1961); 
IRVING LIEBERMAN (chairman, Teachers Section, 
1959); MRS. ELIZABETH L. WRIGHT (Councilor, 
1961). 

Publications—The division issues a quarterly 
Newsletter, free to all members. 


COMMITTEES 


Awards Committee—Chairman, WILLIAM H. 
CARLSON, Oregon State College L., Corvallis: 
MRS, FRANCES JENKINS; EUGENE WATSON. 

Institutes and Workshops (Library School Re- 
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lated) Committee—Implements for any unit of 
ALA, or initiates for the LED, workshops and 
institutes in connection with a cocperating or 
co-sponsoring library school or library training 
agency. Chairman, RACHEL K. SCHENK, Library 
School, Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison; JANICE 
KEE; GRACE SLOCUM. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, MARTHA 
T. BOAZ, School of Library Science, Univ. of 
Southern California, Los Angeles; DOROTHY 
THOMPSON; JANE MCLURE; SIGRID EDGE; BER- 
NARD W. VAN HORNE. 

Planning Committee—Works continuously 
toward clarifying the position and function of 
the LED so that it becomes a clearinghouse for 
activities of the profession in the field of educa- 
tion for librarianship. Chairman, REV. JAMES J. 
KORTENDICK, Dept. of Library Science, Catholic 
University of America, Washington, D.C.; mary 
HELEN MAHAR; DOROTHY DEININGER; SARAH LAW 
KENNERLY; MRS. JANET ZIMMERMAN MCKINLAY; 
FREDERIC J. O'HARA. 

Publications Committee—Chairman, MRS. 
RACHAEL DeANGELO, Queens College, Flushing, 
L.I., N.Y.: ROBERT S. BURGESS, JR.; RAY E. HELD; 
ALICE LOHRER; ALICE RUF. 

Research Committee—Considers and plans 
projects and identifies suitable personnel and/or 
agencies for the advancement of research in the 
area of education for librarianship. Chairman, 
LEROY MERRITT, School of Librarianship, Univ. 
of California, Berkeley; ALAN L. HEYNEMAN; 
ALICE BRYAN; MARY DUNCAN CARTER. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


Constitution (Bylaws) Revision Committee— 
Chairman, KENNETH H. FAGERHAUGH, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology L., Pittsburgh; DOROTHY 
F. DEININGER; LAURETTA MCCUSKER. 

Education for Hospital and Institutional Li- 
braries Committee—Chairman, CLARA LUCIOLI, 
Cleveland P.L. 

REPRESENTATIVES 


Division Representative (for ALA)—to the 
Council of National Library Associations, Joint 
Committee on Library Education: MARGARET 
MONROE, Graduate School of Library Service, 
Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, N.J. 


SECTIONS 
Teachers Section 


Officers-—~Chairman, IRVING LIEBERMAN, School of 
Librarianship, Univ. of Washington, Seattle; vice 
chairman and chairman-elect, STUART BAILLIE, School 
of Librarianship and Univ, of Denver Ls., Denver; 
secretary-treasurer, MARGARET E. MONROE, Graduate 
School of Library Service, Rutgers Univ., New 
Brunswick, N.J. 
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Board of Directors—The officers plus: HELEN 
WAHOSKI (1959); EDMON Low (1960). 
Committees 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, to be ap- 
pointed. 


REFERENCE SERVICES DIVISION 


The Reference Services Division is responsible 
for continuous review of reference performance 
in the various types of libraries so as to improve 
performance and concepts of reference service. 

The Reference Services Division was estab- 
lished by Council, June 21, 1956. 

O fficers—President, EVERETT T. MOORE, Univ. 
of Calif. L., Los Angeles; vice president and 
president-elect, KATHARINE G. HARRIS, Detroit 
P.L.; second vice president, GERALD D. MCDONALD, 
New York P.L.; secretary-treasurer, DAVID R. 
WATKINS, Yale Univ. L., New Haven, Conn.; ex- 
ecutive secretary, CORA M. BEATTY, ALA head- 
quarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus MARY N. 
BARTON, past president; WILLIAM S. BUDINGTON; 
NORMA B. CASS; MILDRED A. CLINE; and ELIZA- 
BETH A. WINDSOR. 

Publications—Activities and projects of the 
division are reported in a Reference Services de- 
partment in the ALA Bulletin. 


COMMITTEES 


Bibliography Committee—Responsible for sur- 
veys of the field of bibliography, disseminating 
information, studying needs, advising on projects 
under way or under consideration, and coordinat- 
ing work of subcommittees with bibliographical 
projects. Chairman, EDWIN B. COLBURN, H. W. 
Wilson Company, 950 University Ave., New York 
52; CECIL K. BYRD; RUDOLF HIRSCH; MRS. FRANCES 
B. JENKINS; PAUL KRUSE. 

Subcommittee on Hospital Library Bibliogra- 
phy—Responsible for preparation and revision of 
a basic list of materials for use in establishing 
hospital library service. Chairman, to be ap- 
pointed; ROSEMARY E. DOLAN; MRS. CATHERINE S. 
ELLER. 

Chapters Committee—To plan for the estab- 
lishment and organization of chapters, regional, 
state, or local, to bring division activities within 
the reach of those engaged in reference services 
at those levels; and to serve chapters in an advi- 
sory capacity on organization and activities. 
Chairman, DONNA D. FINGER, Kansas City, Mo., 
P.L.; JOHN DULKA; GLADYS E. SANDIFUR; MILDRED 
STEWART; DOROTHY S. TRUESDALE; JEAN K. TAY- 
LOR. 

Conference Program Committee—To plan and 
make final arrangements for program meetings 


of the division at each annual conference. Chair- 
man, THOMAS s. SHAW, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D.C.; JOHN L. NOLAN; WILLIAM 
S. BUDINGTON; MARION V. BELL; ESTELLE BROAD- 
MAN; MISS ROY LAND; DONALD J. BARRETT. 

Constitution and Bylaws Committee—To review 
text periodically and to draft and present amend- 
ments as necessary. Chairman, MARY RADMACHER, 
P.L., Skokie, Ill.; MRS. FRANCES B. JENKINS; and 
DONALD A. RIECHMANN. 

Council Handbook Committee—To compile 
and edit an.illustrated biographical handbook of 
voting members of ALA Council. Chairman, 
DOROTHY ETHLYN COLE, Grolier Society, Ince., 
2 W. 45th St., New York 36; MRS. HELEN WES- 
SELLS HETTINGER; CONSTANCE M. WINCHELL. 

Interlibrary Loan Committee—To consider 
current problems in this field, and to advise on 
problems in American participation in interna- 
tional interlibrary loan procedures. Chairman, 
FOSTER M. PALMER, Harvard College L., Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass.; JOSEPH R. DUNLAP; JAMES J. 
HESLIN; LEGARE H. B. OBEAR; MRS. MARGARET D. 
URIDGE. 

Library Journal List Committee—To study the 
need for an annual selected list of reference 
books, define its scope and purpose, and prepare 
it for publication in the Library Journal. Chair- 
man, HELEN M. FOCKE, School of Library Sci- 
ence, Western Reserve Univ., Cleveland; WILLIAM 
L. EMERSON; EDWARD FENNER; MRS. TATIANA 
KEATINGE; ROBERT E. HOAG; MARGARET F. TER- 
WILLIGER; THOMAS E. RADCLIFFE JR.; ANNE STUR- 
TEVANT. 

Mudge Award Committee—To select the re- 
cipient of a citation for a distinguished contribu- 
tion to reference librarianship, in the form of an 
imaginative and constructive program in a par- 
ticular library, writing of a significant book or 
articles in the reference field, creative and in- 
spirational teaching of the reference services; 
active participation in professional associations 
devoted to reference services; or in other note- 
worthy activities which stimulate reference li- 
brarians to more distinguished performance. 
Chairman LYDIA M. GOODING, 106 Morningside 
Drive, New York 27; GERALD D. MCDONALD; CON- 
STANCE M. WINCHELL. 

New Reference Tools Committee—To advise 
on, encourage, and promote the compilation and 
publication of needed reference tools, and to 
keep the library profession informed of develop- 
ments. Chairman, JOHN L. NOLAN, Library of 
Congress, Washington 25, D.C.; ERLE P. KEMP; 
FRANCES M. CHRISTESON; RUTH ERLANDSON; 
MRS. FLORENCE P. FOLTZ. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, PHILIP J. 
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Resources and Technical Services Division 


McNIFF, Harvard College L., Cambridge 38, 
Mass.; HELEN M. FOCKE; WAYNE M. HARTWELL; 
BEULAH MUMM; and ROBERT E. SCUDDER. 

Oberly Memorial Award.Committee—To select 
the recipient of a biennial award for the best 
bibliography in the field of agriculture or the 
related sciences. Chairman, FRANCIS P. ALLEN, 
Univ. of Rhode Island L., Kingston; mrs. WINI- 
FRED M. ALLEMAN; CLYDE H. CANTRELL; GRANT D. 
HANSON; RALPH W. MCCOMB; WHITON POWELL. 

Organization and Activities Committee--To 
serve the Board of Directors in an advisory ca- 
pacity, reviewing division organization and ac- 
tivities; to study feasibility of activities and 
make recommendations for carrying them out; 
and to undertake special assignments which do 
not fall within the scope of existing committees. 
Chairman, KATHARINE G. HARRIS, Detroit P.L.; 
BEN C. BOWMAN; RAYMOND C. ERBES, JR.; PETER 
J. MCCORMICK; FLORENCE R. VAN HOESEN, 

Public Library Reference Survey Committee— 
To carry to completion a survey of existing refer- 
ence service to adult and juvenile users. Chair- 
man, MRS. FRANCES N. CHENEY, Library School, 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn.; CATHERINE 
BEAL; ELIZABETH M. BOND; CHARLES L. HIGGINS; 
MRS. MARY E. MITCHELL; BEULAH MUMM; de 
LAYETTE REID, JR.; RUTH RENAUD; ROBERT E. 
SCUDDER; MILDRED M. VANNORSDALL; ROSE L, 
VORMELKER. Subcommittee on Standards——Chair- 
man, ROSE L. VORMELKER, Forest City Publishing 
Co. L., Cleveland. 

Publication Committee—To consider place- 
ment and publication of papers presented at 
meetings and contributions of division members, 
and to explore possibilities for a journal devoted 
to the reference function of libraries. Chairman, 
ROBERT E. SCUDDER, Free L., Philadelphia; MAU- 
RICE F. TAUBER; DOROTHY M. SINCLAIR; MARGARET 
E. KNOX; WAYNE M. HARTWELL; MRS. HELEN 
WESSELLS HETTINGER. 

Science, Technology and Business Reference 
Services Committee—To encourage the develop- 
ment and expansion of the reference function in 
these subject areas; to stimulate or undertake 
the preparation of reference works, studies, bib- 
liographies, indexes and other contributions in 
the field; and to aid in developing conference 
programs in these fields of interest. Chairman, 
DONALD A. RIECHMANN, Mercantile Branch, Free 
L., 1021 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3; JoHN w. 
ALLSHOUSE; WILLIAM S$. BUDINGTON; PHILIP FAR- 
ISH; RICHARD J. NEUMAN; and ELEANOR S. UPTON. 

Sections Committee-—-To study and make rec- 
ommendations on the need for sections to take 
care of the specialized reference work needs 
of division members. Chairman, MILTON A. 
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DRESCHER, Milwaukee, Wis., P.L.; ELIZABETH C. 
LITSINGER; DONALD A. RIECHMANN; DORIS M. 
WELLS. 

Wilson Indexes Committee—-To study and ad- 
vise the H. W. Wilson Company, at its request, 
on problems relating to the selection of periodi- 
cals for inclusion in its various indexes. Chair- 
man, JEROME K. WILCOX, College of the City of 
New York L., New York; HAIG AJAMIAN; JULIA 
RUTH ARMSTRONG; BERNARD F. DOWNEY, JR.; D. 
NORA GALLAGHER; MORRIS A. GELFAND; RUTH D. 
GROTHEER; EVELYN KIRKLAND; DOROTHY A. 
PLUM; MRS. HELEN WESSELLS HETTINGER; CON- 
STANCE M. WINCHELL. Specialists on Study of Art 
Index: JAMES HUMPHRY, II; BERNARD KARPEL; 
GERD MUEHSAM; PHYLLIS A. REINHARDT; JULIA E. 
SABINE. 

Printed Versus Card Catalogs Committee (with 
Cataloging and Classification Section of the Re- 
sources and Technical Services Division) —To 
study the use of printed catalogs and bibliogra- 
phies as substitutes for or supplements to card 
catalogs. (See Resources and Technical Services 
Division.) RSD members: ROBERT D. STEVENS; 
MILDRED C. O'CONNOR; and DONALD M. POWELL. 


CHAPTERS 


Groups have been authorized as chapters of the 
Reference Services Division in the following 
areas: Florida; Maryland; Ohio; Tennessee; 
Wisconsin; Essex County, N.J.; Greater New 
York City; and Washington, D.C. 


RESOURCES AND TECHNICAL 
SERVICES DIVISION 


The Resources and Technical Services Division 
is responsible for the acquisition, identification, 
cataloging, classification, and preservation of 
library materials. 

Officers—-President, F. BERNICE FIELD, Yale 
Univ. L., New Haven, Conn.; vice president and 
president-elect, JOHN FALL, New York P.L.; 
chairman, Council of Regional Groups, EDITH 
scott, Univ. of Oklahoma L., Norman; execu- 
tive secretary, MRS, ORCENA MAHONEY, ALA head- 
quarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: EDWIN 
B. COLBURN; ROBERT W. WADSWORTH; JANET S. 
DICKSON; MARGARET W. AYRAULT; BERTHA BAS- 
SAM; JOHN M. DAWSON; KATHRYN RENFRO; 
ESTHER J. PIERCY; and section chairmen. 

Publications—The official publication of the 
division, Library Resources and Technical Serv- 
ices, edited by ESTHER J. PIERCY, Enoch Pratt 
Free L., Baltimore, is published quarterly and 
is sent free to members of the Resources and 
Technical Services Division paying ALA dues 
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of $6 or more. Subscription price to members 
paying ALA dues of less than $6, and to non- 
members, is $5 per year. 


COMMITTEES 


Bookbinding Committee—To conduct and en- 
courage studies, research, and discussion of 
binding for libraries; to advise and assist the 
library profession on library binding; to coop- 
erate with library binders and their organiza- 
tions in attempts to reach solutions to library 
binding problems; to make recommendations 
for revision of ALA library binding specifica- 
tions as needed. Chairman, GEORGE E. SMITH, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D.C.; KEN- 
NETH S. ALLEN; FRANK L. SCHICK; JOHN STRAT- 
TON; DAVID TURIEL. 

Bylaws Committee—Chairman, LEE ASH, edi- 
tor, Library Journal, New York; JANE CULLER; 
RAY ©. HUMMEL, JR.; ALTON H. KELLER; JANE 
POPE. 

Conference Program Committee—Chairman, 
F. BERNICE FIELD, Yale Univ. L., New Haven, 
Conn.; DOROTHY J. COMINS; JOHN FALL; ROBERT 
E. KINGERY; MRS. ORCENA MAHONEY; GERTRUDE 
L. OELLRICH; BELLA E. SHACHTMAN; JAMES E. 
SKIPPER. 

Elections Committee—Chairman, CAROLYN 
SMALL, Midwest Inter-Library Center, Chicago. 

Interlibrary Cooperation Committee—To as- 
semble and disseminate information on coor- 
dinated interlibrary plans and facilities; to 
direct inquiries in the field to appropriate ex- 
perts; and to promote the establishment and aid 
in the planning of such cooperative interinsti- 
tutional organizations as will contribute to the 
increasing of American library resources, Chair- 
man, RALPH T. ESTERQUEST, Harvard Medical L., 
Boston, Mass.; MRS. EULALIA CHAPMAN; LOIS 
ENGLEMAN; GEORGE N. HARTJE; MOLLIE HOLL- 
REIGH; FLORA B. LUDINGTON; MRS. MARGARET D. 
URIDGE. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, DALE M. 
BENTZ, State Univ. of Iowa Ls., Iowa City; 
MARGARET C. BROWN; C. DONALD COOK; PAUL 
KEBABIAN; JEAN MCFARLAND; KATHRYN RENFRO; 
JAMES E. SKIPPER. 

Organization Committee—To advise the Board 
of Directors, and through it the division, on the 
establishment, functions, and discontinuance of 
sections, committees, and other groups as the 
needs of the division may require. Chairman, 
EDWIN B. COLBURN, chief, Indexing Services, 
H. W. Wilson Co., New York; W. CARL JACK- 
SON; BELLA E. SHACHTMAN. 

Publications Committee—To advise on the 
division’s publishing program and to assist, when 


requested, in any step of the process of bring- 
ing to publication manuseripts in the division’s 
area of responsibility. Chairman, HELEN WELCH, 
Univ. of Illinois L., Urbana; REV, ANDREW L. 
BOUWHUIS; ROBERT R. HOLMES; DAVID E. KASER; 
JEANNE ROSE; ESTHER J. PIERCY (liaison). 

Regional Processing Committee—To make 
studies of existing regional processing centers 
and to develop a manual of procedure for es- 
tablishing and operating such centers. Chair- 
man, WILLIAM H. LOWRY, Cleveland-Garvin-Mc- 
Clain Multi-County L., Norman, Okla.; MRS. 
SELDA ARNOFF; JOHN J. BOLL; MARGUERITE 
JENNISON; EVELYN DAY MULLEN. 

Resources Committee—To study the present 
resources of American libraries; to suggest plans 
for coordination in the acquisition of research 
publications by American libraries. Chairman, 
RALPH E. ELLSWORTH, Univ. of Colorado Ls., 
Boulder; JOHN W. CRONIN; HERMAN H. FUSSLER; 
RUDOLF HIRSCH; WILLIAM V. JACKSON; WILLIAM 
B. READY; EDWARD G. ROBERTS; EDWARD B. STAN- 
FORD; RAYNARD C. SWANK; FREDERICK H. WAG- 
MAN, 

School Library Technical Services Committee 
—To call attention to problems involving techni- 
cal services in school libraries that need to be 
studied; to study such problems when so re- 
quested by the division or one of its component 
units; to cooperate with appropriate committees 
of the division and its sections on matters that, 
in the cpinion of the division’s Board of Direc- 
tors, can best be handled by such cooperative 
action; and to act as the liaison group between 
the Resources and Technical Services Division 
and the American Association of School Li- 
brarians. Chairman, MARY LOUISE MANN, North 
Central High School L., Indianapolis; DOROTHY 
DARROW; SUE HEFLEY; CRYSTAL MCNALLY; 
MARION E. PETERSON. 


SECTIONS 


Acquisitions Section 


Officers—Chairman, ROBERT E. KINGERY, New York 
P.L.; vice chairman and chairman-elect, MRS. DORO- 
THY B. KELLER, Univ. of California L., Berkeley; sec- 
retary, STEPHEN Forp, Univ. of Michigan L., Ann 
Arbor. 

Executive Committee—The officers plus: ROLLAND 


STEVENS; FORREST F. CARHART; HARRIET GOODE; 
ROBERT W. WADSWORTH; HELEN WELCH; MRS. ORCENA 
MAHONEY. 

Committees 


Acquisitions Policy and Research Committee—To 
recommend long-range policies and plans for research 
in areas that need to be studied. Chairman, GORDON 
WILLIAMS, Univ. of California L., Los Angeles; HARRY 
BACH; WILLIS CARL JACKSON; HANNA E, KRUEGER; 
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Resources and Technical Services Division 


JANE L. PETTWAY; FELIX REICHMANN; EDWARD GRAHAM 
ROBERTS; FRANK L. SCHICK; FRANCIS D. STARK. 

Bylaws Committee—Chairman, ALTON H. KELLER, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D.C.; THOMAS R. 
BUCKMAN; W. TAYLOR PURDUM; HOWARD ROVEL- 
STAD. 

Conference Program Committee—Chairman, ROBERT 
E. KINGERY, New York P.L.; STEPHEN FORD; MRS. 
DOROTHY B. KELLER; ROBERT D. STEVENS. 

Cost of Library Materials Index Committee—-To 
prepare and publish cost indexes of library materials 
in various countries. Chairman, WILLIAM H. KURTH, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D.C.; James w. 
HENDERSON; SIDNEY MATTHEWS; FRANK L. SCHICK; 
HELEN WELCH; MRS. AVIS ZEBKER; GEORGE N. HARTJE 
(Serials Section Representative). 

Fair Trade Practices Committee—To deal with 
questions arising under the code of fair trade prac- 
tices for book dealers and librarians and to consider 
amendments or revisions of the code. Chairman, 
JAMES W. HENDERSON, New York P.L.; JOSEPH 
GROESBECK; JAMES J. HESLIN; RICHARD S. WORMSER. 

Foreign Desiderata Publications, Special Committee 
-To investigate means of publishing in cooperation 
with the antiquarian trade, desiderata lists of Ameri- 
can libraries among foreign dealers and to recom- 
mend means by which such desiderata lists may be 
published. Chairman, FRANK L. SCHICK, Library Serv- 
ices Branch, U.S.O.E., Washington, D.C.; JAMES 
SKIPPER; HELEN WELCH; GORDON WILLIAMS. 

Information Committee--To assist the section's 
editorial representative on Library Resources and 
Technical Services in collecting news and other con- 
tributions for that journal, and to gather and dis- 
seminate information of any kind that may be use- 
ful to acquisition librarians. Chairman, GERARD B. 
mccCaBE, Michigan State Univ. L., East Lansing; 
JOHN C. ABBOTT; MRS. MARY C. AMNER; MRS. ALICE B. 
GRIFFITH ; FRANCIS H. HENSHAW; FREDERICK E. KIDDER: 
WILLIAM R. LANSBERG; MRS. CONSTANCE MARTEENA; 
MARION MURDOCH; GERALD D. NEWTON; DAVID TURIEL. 

Joint Committee on Long-Term Periodical Sub- 
scriptions (with Serials Section)—To develop plans 
for long-term advance payment of periodical sub- 
scriptions and to encourage the adoption of such 
plans by dealers, publishers, and librarians. Chair- 
man, WILLIAM H. KURTH, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Acquisitions members: WILMER H. BAATZ; 
GERALD L. BALL; EARL C. BORGESON; STEPHEN FORD; 
JAMES W. HENDERSON; MRS. DOROTHY B. KELLER; 
ROBERT W. WADSWORTH. Serials members: JAMES 
BARRY, JR.; EUGENE JOHNSON; SAMUEL MARINO; KIRBY 
PAYNE; FERRIS RANDALL. 

Nominating Committee-—Chairman, JAMES E. SKIP- 
PER, Michigan State Univ. L., East Lansing; cusTav 
HARRER; CHARLES D. HICKEY; WILLIAM H. KURTH; 
ALEX LADENSON. 

Public Documents Committee—To take cognizance 
of matters relating to public documents issued in the 
United States, whether federal, state, or local, and 
matters relating to the official publications of foreign 
governments., Chairman, BENJAMIN E. POWELL, Duke 
Univ. L., Durham, N.C.; GEORGIA M. BAILEY; SHIRLEY 
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C. BYSTROM; JOHN M. DAWSON; PAUL HOWARD; 
WILLIAM R. PULLEN; RAE E. RIPS: MRS, DIANA ROSSI 
(Advisory). 

. Reprinting Committee—To provide effective ma- 
chinery for determining which out-of-print titles are 
most urgently needed by libraries and to encourage 
the reprinting of these titles by providing publishers 
with information on potential sales. Chairman, 
JOSEPH BREWER, Queens College L., Flushing, N.Y.; 
ERLE P. KEMP; CHARLES E. ROTHE; BERNARD SCHEIN; 
MRS. FRANCES L. SPAIN; JOSEPH N. WHITTEN; JEROME 
K. WILCOX, 


Cataloging and Classification Section 


Officers—-Chairman, GERTRUDE L. OELLRICH, Newark 
(N.J.) P.L.; vice chairman and chairman-elect, 
RICHARD S$. ANGELL, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D.C.; secretary, WESLEY simonton, Univ. of Minne- 
sota Library School, Minneapolis. 

Executive Committee—The officers plus: VIOLA 
GUSTAFSON; ARNOLD TROTIER; BARBARA WESTBY; 
PAUL DUNKIN; MRS, ORCENA MAHONEY. 


Committees 


Award of the Margaret Mann Citation Committee— 
To select the recipient of the Margaret Mann Citation 
for outstanding professional achievement in catalog- 
ing and classification, either through publication of 
significant professional literature, participation in 
professional cataloging associations, or valuable con- 
tributions to practice in individual libraries. Chair- 
man, MAURICE F. TAUBER, School of Library Service, 
Columbia Univ., New York; JOHN W. CRONIN; VIVIAN 
C. PRINCE. 

Book Catalogs, Interdivisienal Committee with 
RSD—To study the growing use of printed book 
catalogs from the point of view of their relationship 
to card catalogs, and to consider the extent to which 
they can be used as substitutes for card catalogs or 
supplements to them. Chairman, MRS. JOHANNA E. 
TALLMAN (CCS), Univ. of California L., Los Angeles; 
MILDRED C. O'CONNOR (RSD); GEORGE PITERNICK 
(CCS); DONALD M. POWELL (RSD); RICHARD H. 
SHOEMAKER (CCS); ROBERT p. STEVENS (RSD); m. 
RUTH MacDONALD, adviser. 

Bylaws Commiitee—Chairman, RAY 0. HUMMEL, JR., 
Virginia State L., Richmond; PHEBE BOOTH; PAULINE 
A. CARLETON ; MRS. CATHERINE MaCQUARRIE} MILDRED C. 
O'CONNOR. 

Catalog Code Revision Committee (Special) —To 
be responsible for the preparation of a revised edi- 
tion of the ALA Rules for Author and Title Entries, 
and to produce a code of rules which are mutually 
consistent, which use valid criteria in establishing 
differences of treatment, and which are arranged in 
the most useful and logical order. Steering Com- 
mittee: Chairman, WYLLIs E. WRIGHT, Williams College 
L., Williamstown, Mass.; LAURA C. COLVIN; AUDREY 
SMITH; C. SUMNER SPALDING; ARNOLD H. TROTIER. 
Members: RICHARD S$. ANGELL; ARTHUR B. BERTHOLD; 
EDWIN B. COLBURN; DOROTHY J. COMINS; MRS. VIR- 
GINIA CUNNINGHAM; JOHN M, DAWSON; F. BERNICE 
FIELD; SUSAN M. HASKINS; EVELYN M. HENSEL; MARY 
DARRAH HERRICK; PAUL KEBABIAN; ALEX LADENSON; 
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M. RUTH MacDONALD; ANNE ETHLYN MARKLEY; MIL- 
DRED C. O'CONNOR; ESTHER J. PIERCY; MARIAN SANNER; 
VICTOR SCHAEFER; KENNETH W. SODERLAND; CLARIBEL 
SOMMERVILLE; MAURICE F. TAUBER. Advisory Board: 
KATHARINE BALL; CHARLES L. HIGGINS; JOHN R. 
RUSSELL; MARY LOUISE SEELY; MRS. JOHANNA E. 
TALLMAN; HAROLD W. TUCKER; FREDERICK H. WAGMAN; 
CONSTANCE M, WINCHELL, International Liaison: SUSAN 
M. HASKINS. 

Cataloging Policy and Research Committee—To 
consider and act upon matters involving policy and/or 
investigation including: 1) to initiate or sponsor 
studies in the field of cataloging and classification; 
2) to act as a consulting and coordinating agency in 
the promulgation of new rules and in the interpreta- 
tion of policies and rules under dispute; 3) to co- 
operate with national and international organizations 
whose programs concern cataloging and classification. 
Chairman, MARGARET C. BROWN, Free L., Philadel- 
phia; vice chairman, KATHARINE BALL; secretary, 
JENNETTE E. HITCHCOCK; MARGARET W. AYRAULT; 
BELLA E. SHACHTMAN; consultant, JOHN W. CRONIN. 

Classification Committee—To consider problems 
and recommend improvements in the field of classifi- 
cation. Chairman, MRS. PHYLLIS A. RICHMOND, Univ. 
of Rochester L., Rochester, N.Y.; KATHERINE C. 
DWYRE; HELEN JANE FULLERTON; ALICE KENTON; IAN 
W. THOM. 

Conference Program Committee-—-Chairman, GER- 
TRUDE L, OELLRICH, Newark (N.J.) P.L.; RICHARD S. 
ANGELL; HAROLD BELLINGHAM; MRS. ORCENA MA- 
HONEY; ALPHEUS L. WALTER. 

Cooperation with Latin American Catalogers and 
Classifiers Committee—To keep Latin American and 
United States catalogers and classifiers informed on 
matters of mutual professional interest; to give an 
opportunity to Latin American catalogers and classi- 
fiers to participate in the affairs of the Association; 
to provide liaison between cataloging groups in Latin 
American library associations and the Association; to 
advise and assist on Association projects needing 
Latin American advice and assistance. Chairman, 
IMOGENE HIXSON, Univ. of Florida Ls., Gainesville; 
JORGE AGUAYO; JON R. ASHTON; MARIETTA DANIELS; 
EDWARD HEILIGER; LAURA MONTI; GERARDO C. PAREDES- 
FANDINO} MARIA A. PIEDADE; ALCIRA RUIZ-LARRE; 
ABNER L. C. VICENTINI; PEDRO ZAMORA, 

Descriptive Cataloging Committee—To consider 
problems and recommend improvements in the field 
of descriptive cataloging; to study in consultation 
with the Library of Congress, proposed additions to 
or modifications of the ALA and LC cataloging rules. 
Within the Association the Committee has final au- 
thority to approve additions and modifications. Chair- 
man, AUDREY SMITH, Free L., Philadelphia; ROGER P. 
BRISTOL; GLADYS DOOLITTLE; MRS. VARELIA FARMER; 
ELISABETH NORIE; GEORGE PITERNICK; RUTH SCHLEY. 

Far Eastern Materials Committee—To study the 
problems in the cataloging (descriptive and subject) 
and classification of Far Eastern Materials and to 
make recommendations to the appropriate committees 
of the section. Chairman, CHARLES E. HAMILTON, East 
Asiatic L., Univ. of California, Berkeley; SHENG-WU 


(Ben) CHENG; MIWA KAI; WARREN TSUNEISHI; EU- 
GENE WU; consultant, A. KAIMING CHIU. 

Near Eastern Materials, Special Committee—To 
investigate cataloging questions arising out of the 
materials emanating from the Near and Middle East 
(particularly those in Arabic, Persian, Ottoman 
Turkish, and Pushtu) ; to review the transliteration 
tables and procedures and rules for entry of names 
and for description of materials in these languages; 
and to reach agreement thereon for recommendation 
to the Descriptive Cataloging Committee. Chairman, 
ANDREW S. EHRENKREUYZ, Dept. of Near Eastern 
Studies, Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor; RUDOLPH 
MACH; LEON NEMOY; NASSER SHARIFY; AUDREY SMITH; 
DOROTHY STEHLE. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, PAUL KEBABIAN, 
New York P.L.; KATHARINE BALL} CARL R. COX; 
CARLYLE J, FRAREY; CLARIBEL $0MMERVILLE. 

Subject Headings Committee—To consider and 
recommend improvements in the field of subject 
heading work. Chairman, BARTOL BRINKLER, Harvard 
College L., Cambridge, Mass.; RUBY EGBERT; MAY 
HARDY; ALLEN J. HOGDEN; FLORENCE HOPKINS; HILDA 
STEINWEG; FRANCES L. YOCOM. 


Copying Methods Section 


Officers—Chairman, JAMES E. SKIPPER, Michigan 
State Univ. L., East Lansing; vice chairman and chair- 
man-elect, WILLIAM R. HAWKEN, Univ. of California 
L., Berkeley; secretary, GEORGE A. SCHWEGMANN, JR., 
Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Executive Committee—The officers plus: STEPHEN 
A. MCCARTHY; DAVID WEBER; MRS. ORCENA MAHONEY. 


Committees 


Bylaws Committee—Chairman, JANE CULLER, Univ. 
of Southern California L., Los Angeles; JOHN H. REED, 
ROLLAND STEVENS. 

Conference Program Committee—Chairman, JAMES 
E. SKIPPER, Michigan State Univ. L., East Lansing. 

New Copying Methods Committee—To study and 
report on the available copying methods, describing 
the purpose of each and evaluating the products. 
Chairman, WILLIAM R. HAWKEN, Univ. of California 
L., Berkeley; HUBBARD BALLOU; JOHN GANTT; DAVID 
HERON; PETER SCOTT; ROLLAND STEVENS. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, JEAN McFAR- 
LAND, Vassar College L., Poughkeepsie, N.Y.; DaviD 
E. KASER; LOUIS A. KENNEY. 


Serials Section 


Officers—Chairman, DOROTHY J. COMINS, Wayne 
State Univ. L., Detroit, Mich.; vice chairman and 
chairman-elect, MRS. MARY KAHLER, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D.C.; secretary, JAMES BARRY, JR., 
National Library of Medicine, Washington, D.C. 

Executive Committee—The officers plus: PHILIP T. 
MCLEAN; MRS. JANET P. SHEA; RUTH SCHLEY; STEPHEN 
FORD; MRS, ORCENA MAHONEY. 


Committees 


Bylaws Committee—Chairman, JANE POPE, Univ. of 
Chicago L.; HARRY DEWEY; ANITA WELGE. 
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Young Adult Services Division 


Conference Program Committee—Chairman, DORO- 
THY J. COMINS, Wayne State Univ. L., Detroit, Mich.; 
JAMES BARRY, JR.; MRS. MARY KAHLER. 

Editorial Committee~—-To solicit interest among 
Section members which will result in submission of 
papers dealing with serial problems for inclusion in 
ERTS. Chairman, STEPHEN FORD, Univ. of Michigan 
L., Ann Arbor; MARY HANLEY; MRS. JEAN HOODLESS; 
DAVID KASER; ELLSWORTH MASON; WALLACE C. OLSEN; 
MRS, SUE R. WALKER. 

Joint Committee on Long-Term Periodical Sub- 
scriptions (with Acquisitions Section)—-See entry un- 
der Acquisitions Section. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, KATHRYN REN- 
FRO, Univ. of Nebraska Ls., Lincoln; MRS. DOROTHY 
KESSELI; SVETLANA NETCHVOLODOFF; EMILY C. NIXON; 
RUTH RINGO. 

Serials Policy and Research Committee—To rec- 
ommend long-range policies and plans for research 
in areas that need to be studied. Chairman, RUTH 
SCHLEY, National Security Agency L., Fort Meade, 
Md.; ROBERT DESMOND; JANE GANFIELD; ELIZABETH 
NORTON; EMILIE WIGGINS. 


YOUNG ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


The Young Adult Services Division is concerned 
with the selection, promotion, and guidance in 
the use of books and other library materials for 
young adults. 

The Young Adult Services Division was estab- 
lished on January 1, 1957. It was called the 
Association of Young People’s Librarians until 
June 25, 1957, when its present name was 
adopted. 

Officers—President, PAULINE WINNICK, Boston 
P.L.; vice president and president-elect, PAULINE 
O’MELIA, ln., Plainedge High School, Massape- 
qua, N.Y.; executive secretary, MILDRED L. 
BATCHELDER, ALA headquarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: JANE 
S. MCCLURE (past president) ; SARA SIEBERT, con- 
ference program director; MRS. OPAL EAGLE; 
RAY M. FRY; MARY KREEGER; ALICE LOUISE 
LEFEVRE; ALICE ROBINSON; GRACE P. SLOCUM; 
MYRNA WINGERT. 

Publications—TVhe division issues an official 


_ publication, Top of the News, jointly with the 


Children’s Services Division. Edited by vie 
TETER, In., Morton High School West, Berwyn, 
Ill. Top of the News is published four times a 
year and is sent free to all members. It is not 
available by subscription. 


COMMITTEES 


Activities Committee—Seeks out services, ac- 
tivities, and projects needed in the area of 
library materials and library services for young 
adults (young people of high-school age) and 
studies and recommends action to the division 
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Board on proposals developed to meet such 
needs. Chairman, PAULINE O’MELIA, ln., Plain- 
edge High School, Massapequa, N.Y.; MRS. 
EDITH BISHOP; DR. SHIRLEY K. STEPHENSON; 
MRS. VIRGINIA TOZIER} ELINOR WALKER. 

Book Introductions Subcommittee (YASD 
appointed) of ALA Audio-Visual Committee— 
See entry under ALA Audio-Visual Commit- 
tee. 

Book Selection Committee—Reviews adult 
books from the point of view of ycung people, 
prepares lists, advises the Board of Directors 
on proposals involving selection of books for 
young adults, and carries out book selection 
projects assigned to it. Chairman, JANE MAN- 
THORNE, Boston P.L.; BARBARA JOYCE DUREE; 
MRS. FANNIE R. EISEMAN; MARIAN TRAHAN; 
MYRNA WINGERT. 

Bylaws Committee—Chairman, RAY M. FRY, 
Rosenberg L., Galveston, Tex.; PAULINE O’MELIA; 
JANE S. MCCLURE. 

Magazine Evaluation Committee—Chairman, 
LUCILE HATCH, School of Librarianship, Univ. of 
Denver; ALICE MARIE BUCKLEY; LAURETTA Mc- 
CUSKER; MARGARET E. RUTHERFORD; MRS. IRENE 
SIGLER. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, ALICE 
LOUISE LeFEVRE, Dept. of Librarianship, Western 
Michigan Univ., Kalamazoo; LILLIAN MORRISON; 
MARJORIE SCHRAMLING. 

Publishers Liaison Committee (Young Adult 
Services Division)—-See entry under Division 
Joint Committees. 

Publishers’ Relations Committee—Chairman, 
GRACE P. SLOCUM, Brooklyn P.L.; ROXANNA 
AUSTIN; JANE MANTHORNE; LILLIAN MORRISON; 
GEORGIA SEALOFF. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


Top of the News Special Committee—Analyz- 
ing and evaluating Top of the News from the 
point of view of its material for librarians work- 
ing with young adults. Chairman, ALICE LOUISE 
LeFEVRE, Dept. of Librarianship, Western Michi- 
gan Univ., Kalamazoo; SARA I. FENWICK; INGRID 
MILLER; GEORGIA SEALOFF; GRACE P. SLOCUM. 

Asia Project Committee—Chairman, JANE S. 
MCCLURE, Free L., Philadelphia. Subcommittee 
on the Asia Handbook, Chairman, MRS. SARA G. 
woy, Free L., Philadelphia; mrs. EDITH BISHOP; 
JUNE BOWMAN; EMMA COHN; JEAN E. CRABTREE; 
MARGARET SCOGGIN; GEORGIA SEALOFF. 

Washington Conference Program Committee 
—Chairman, SARA SEIBERT, Enoch Pratt Free 
L., Baltimore. 
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ROUND TABLES 


AMERICAN LIBRARY HISTORY ROUND TABLE 


Organized in the fall of 1946 and held its first 
meeting at the Midwinter Meeting in Decem- 
ber. Established by Council at the ALA Confer- 
ence in San Francisco, 1947. 

Purpose—To provide a means of acquiring 
and publishing material in this field. 

Officers for 1957-58—Chairman, WAYNE 
SHIRLEY, Finch College L., New York 21; secre- 
tary, LOUIS S. SHORES, Florida State Univ. Li- 
brary School, Tallahassee. 


EXHIBITS ROUND TABLE 


Approved by the Council on June 21, 1954. 
The Exhibits Round Table was organized at the 
1954 Summer Conference. 

Purpose: To set up a clearinghouse for infor- 
mation and dates concerning all library meetings 
having commercial exhibits; to set up a pro- 
cedures manual concerning exhibits and to pro- 
vide a committee through which reports and sug- 
gestions may be channeled so as to foster and 
continue good relationships. 

Membership: Open to all library associations 
and interested individual librarians and to all 
firms or individuals exhibiting at library meet- 
ings. 

Dues: Commercial exhibitors, whether firms or 
individuals, $20.00 per year. Library associations 
or individual librarians, $2.00 per year. 

Officers—President, John Rowe, Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, Chicago; vice president, 
George J. Weiser, Library Journal, New York; 
secretary, William Bryant, Peoria, IU., P.L.; 
treasurer, David Turiel, Brooklyn P.L. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS ROUND TABLE 
Established in January 1949 by the ALA 


Council. 

Purpose—To develop the interests of librar- 
ians and friends of libraries in activities and 
problems in the field of international library 
relations. 

Annual dues—$1.00 payable to the treasurer. 

Publication—leads, a fact sheet. Editor: MRS. 
HELEN WESSELLS, 433 W. 21st Street, New York 
Il. 

Officers—Chairman, JANE WILSON, Asia Foun- 
dation, San Francisco; vice-chairman, JOHN L. 
NOLAN, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C.; 
secretary, MRS. FRANCES LANDER SPAIN, New 
York P.L.; treasurer, HARLAND A. CARPENTER, 
Wilmington Institute Free L., Wilmington, Del. 

Committee chairmen—Exchange of Persons 


Committee, MRS. MARY DUNCAN CARTER, Univ. of 
Michigan L., Ann Arbor; Scholarship Commit- 
tee, FELIX E. HIRSCH, State Teachers College L., 
Trenton, N.J.; Editorial and Publicity Commit- 
tee, MRS. HELEN WESSELLS; Membership Commit- 
tee, BARBARA WESTBY, Detroit P.L.; Program and 
Planning Committee, JANE WILSON, 


JUNIOR MEMBERS ROUND TABLE 


Organized by an informal group meeting at 
the New Haven Conference, 1931. Constitution 
and bylaws adopted 1941. 

Purpose—To help the individual member to 
orient himself in the library profession and in 
its organization, national, state or local; to pro- 
mote a greater feeling of responsibility among 
younger members of the profession for the de- 
velopment of library service and librarianship; 
and to inform young people of the scope and 
potentialities of the library profession by means 
of cooperation with recruiting committees al- 
ready set up by national and state library groups, 
and cooperation with other agencies sponsoring 
the organization of recruiting committees in the 
state where none exist. 

The Junior Members Round Table holds a 
combined program and business session at the 
annual convention and at the Midwinter Meet- 
ing of the Association. 

Membership and dues—Individual member- 
ship open to those members of ALA who are 
35 years of age and under. Honorary member- 
ship offered to all graduating library school stu- 
dents (who are members of ALA) for one year. 
Chapter memberships open to municipal, state, 
or regional groups. Annual dues for individual 
members: 50¢. Annual dues for chapters: $3.00 
for chapters with fifty or less members, plus 10¢ 
per individual member in excess of fifty. 

Officers for 1958-1959—Chairman, SALLY 
HELFMAN, New York P.L.; chairman-elect, 
BARBARA BURHANS, National Library of Medi- 
cine, Washington, D.C. 


LIBRARY PERIODICALS ROUND TABLE 


Approved by Council July 4, 1952. 
Purpose--To provide opportunities for the dis- 
cussion of mutual aims and problems of library 
periodicals. 

Annual dues--$1.00, payable to the Treasurer. 

Publication-—-A quarterly Newsletter is distrib- 
uted to members. Editor: GRACE MURRAY, Sacra- 
mento State College L., Sacramento, Calif. 

Officers for 1958-59—-Chairman, RAYMOND 


HOLT, P.L, Pomona, Calif.; vice-chairman and 


t 
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Representatives to Other Organizations 


chairman-elect, FLORENCE BOOCHEVER, New York 
State L., Albany; secretary, DOROTHY RYAN, Univ. 


of Tennessee L., Knoxville; treasurer, DOROTHY 
WELLS, P.L., Toledo, Ohio. 


ROUND TABLE ON LIBRARY SERVICE 
TO THE BLIND 


Organized in the Fall of 1957 to replace and 
expand the scope of the Committee on Library 
Service to the Blind which had been dissolved 
through the reorganization of ALA. Established 
by Council at the Midwinter Meeting, January 
1958. 

Purpose—To promote effective library service 
to the blind in accordance with professional 
library standards; to promote the cooperation of 
the entire library profession in helping to pro- 
vide such service. 

Membership—Open to all librarians actively 
engaged or interested in library service to the 
blind. 

Officers—Chairman, CHARLES GALLOzzI, Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington, D.C.; vice-chair- 
man, MRS. VIRGINIA SIMPSON, California State 
L., Sacramento; secretary, MRS, DORIS WHITTIER, 
Salt Lake City P.L.; treasurer, MRS. EDNA L. 
WILLIAMS, Library Association of Portland, Ore. 


STAFF ORGANIZATIONS ROUND TABLE 


Established, 1936. 

Purpose: To bring staff organizations of li- 
brary employees into closer relationship so as to 
foster mutual cooperation; to encourage the 
formation of staff organizations: to act as a 
clearinghouse for information about staff organ- 
izations; to cooperate with all ALA boards and 
committees and other organizations which are 


set up to study and act upon personnel prob- 
lems. To accomplish this a bulletin is issued 
several times a year, describing the activities and 
programs of member groups; open forums are 
held at each ALA conference where invited 
speakers, administrators, and staff members an- 
alyze staff problems. Meetings are held at state 
and regional conferences and surveys are con- 
ducted on important phases of staff functions. 
The secretary maintains a file of handbooks, 
manuals, and constitutions, which are available 
for loan. 

Membership: Any organized group of library 
employees may become a member of SORT. 
Groups wishing to organize may borrow con- 
stitutions from the secretary. Individuals who 
are located in libraries where there is no organ- 
ized group may join as associate members. 

Dues: Annual dues range from $2.00 to $12.00, 
depending upon the size of the affiliating group. 
Associate memberships are invited; dues, $1.00. 

Officers: The organization is governed by a 
Steering Committee of nine members. The con- 
stitution has been amended so that three mem- 
bers are elected each year to serve a term of 
three years. Chairman, GEORGE M. BAILEY, Univ. 
of California, Davis, Calif.; secretary, WALTER 
€. ALLEN, Dayton and Montgomery County P.L., 
Dayton, Ohio; treasurer, MARIAM N. CRADDOCK, 
Oklahoma City Ls. 

Committee chairmen: Membership, MRS. SALLY 
H. POUNDSTONE, Louisville P.L.; Projects, BAR- 
BARA JORDAN, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh; 
Regional SORT chairman, B. GERTRUDE WADE, 
Boston P.L.; Constitutional revision, MARTHA 
THURLOW, Enoch Pratt Free L., Baltimore; Bul- 
letin editor, JAMES cox, Geology L., Univ. of 
California; Circulation manager, ELIZABETH 
SCHLEGEL, Los Angeles P.L. 


REPRESENTATIVES TO OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


ALA has for many years had official representa- 
tion to outside organizations. In the past these 
have usually been appointed by the Executive 
Board, or by the president with the approval of 
the Executive Board. In the present ALA organ- 
ization, when the work of an outside organization 
falls within the field of responsibility of one 
division, that division will name the ALA repre- 
sentative. When an organization to which we do 
not now have representation asks ALA to name a 
representative, the decision on whether to make 
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the appointment shall be made by the Committee 
on Organization except when immediate action 
needed requires the president to make the deci- 
sion, based upon staff analysis and recommenda- 
tion, and subject to later review by COO. 


American Association for the Advancement of 
Science—HERMAN HENKLE (1958-59). Ap- 
pointed by Association of College and Re- 
search Libraries. 
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American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, Coordinating Committee on Collegi- 
ate Problems in Teacher Education—ROBERT 
L. GITLER (1958-59). Appointed by Committee 
on Accreditation. 

American Country Life Association—s. JANICE 
KEE (1958-59). 

American Documentation Institute—RICHARD S. 
ANGELL (1958-59). Appointed by Resources 
and Technical Services Division. 

American Merchant Marine Library Association 
-——-CHARLES J. SHAW (1957-60). 

American Standards Association, Sectional Com- 
mittee on Photographic Reproduction (PH5) 
(Sponsored by ALA). HUBBARD BALLOU 
(1958-61). Appointed by Resources and Tech- 
nical Services Division. 

American Standards Association, Z39 Commit- 
tee (Sponsored by CNLA)—LaurRA CUMMINGS 
(1958-61). Appointed by Resources and Tech- 
nical Services Division. 

Association of Research Libraries, Committee on 
Cooperative and Centralized Cataloging— 
SUSAN M. HASKINS. Appointed by Resources 
and Technical Services Division. 

Audio-Visual Commission on Public Information 
—~DOROTHEA F. GODFREE (1958-59). Appointed 
by Audio-Visual Committee. 


Canadian Library Association, Inter-Library As- 
sociation Liaison Committee—ex-ofiicio mem- 
ber, DAVID H. CLIFT. 


CARE, Advisory Committee on Book Project— 
DAVID H. CLIFT. 


Civil War Centennial, Advisory Council—cLypE 
C. WALTON, JR. 


Commodity Standards Division, Department of 
Commerce, Standing Committee for Book 
Cloths, Buckram and Impregnated Fabrics, 
Commercial Standard CS57-40.—cEORGE E. 
smMiItH (1958-59). Appointed by Resources 
and Technical Services Division. 

Council of National Library Associations—pavip 
H. CLIFT, EMERSON GREENAWAY; alternate, 
FLORA B. LUDINGTON (1955-59). 


Council of National Organizations on Children 
and Youth—-MARY HELEN MAHAR (1958-59). 

Decimal Classification Editorial Policy Commit- 
tee (Joint Lake Placid Club Education Foun- 
dation—ALA)-—vVIRGINIA DREWRY (1958-61). 
Appointed by Resources and Technical Serv- 
ices Division. 

Education for Librarianship, Joint Committee 
(Sponsored by CNLA)—MaARGARET E. MONROE 
(1958-59). Appointed by Library Education 
Division. 


Representatives to Other Organizations 


Government Publications Joint Committee— 
BENJAMIN E. POWELL (1958-59). Appointed by 
Resources and Technical Services Division. 


Hewins Scholarship Fund, Committee of Award 
—~MRS. MADELYN C. WANKMILLER (1956-59). 
Appointed by Children’s Services Division. 


Inter-Association of Hospital Libraries Commit- 
tee—To be appointed. Appointed by Associa- 
tion of Hospital and Institution Libraries. 


International Federation of Library Associations 
Council—JoHN cory (1958-59), 


Librarianship as a Career, Joint Committee— 
MISS MYRL RICKING (1958-59). Appointed by 
Library Administration Division. 


Microcard, Joint Committee—rRoBERT H. MULLER 
(1958-59). Appointed by Resources and Tech- 
nical Services Division. 


National Citizens Committee for Educational 
Television—To be appointed. Appointed by 
Audio-Visual Committee. 


National Civil Liberties Clearing House—wmrs. 
HELEN T. STEINBARGER (1958-59). 


National Committee on the Aging, Advisory Com- 
mittee to the Special Project on Utilization of 
Scientific and Professional Personnel—Lucy 
CRISSEY (1958-59). Appointed by Adult Serv- 
ices Division. S 


National Education Association and American 
Association of School Administrators, Educa- 
tional Policies Commission—Consultant, MARY 
vV. GAVER (1958-59). Appointed by American 
Association of School Librarians. 


National Education Association Department of 
Rural Education, Advisory Council to the Com- 
mittee on Policies and Program for Rural 
Education—SARAH L., JONES (1958-59), 


National Health Council, Advisory Committee on 
Local Health Units—-mrs. DOROTHY MCNUTT 
(1958-59). Appointed by Adult Services Divi- 


sion, 


Photocopying of Copyright Materials, Joint Com- 
mittee—LOWELL A. MARTIN (1958-59). 

Union List of Serials, Joint Committee——r. BER- 
NICE FIELD (1957-60). Appointed by Resources 
and Technical Services Division. 

U. S5. Book Exchange—JoHN FALL (1958-59). 
Appointed by Resources and Technical Serv- 
ices Division. 

U. S. Committee for the United Nations. See 
ALA Advisory Committee to the U. S. Com- 
mittee for the United Nations. 
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Affiliated National Library Associations 


U. S. Mission to the United Nations, Conference 
Group of National Organizations—ALA ob- 
server, MRS. PATRICIA CORY. 


U. S. National Commission for Unesco—wit- 
LIAM S. DIX (1958-61). 


ALA Observer to the United Nations—mrs. PA- 
TRICIA CORY. 


Women’s Joint Congressional Committee—Dele- 
gate, GERMAINE KRETTEK; representative, 
ELIZABETH B. HAGE. 


AFFILIATED NATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS 


Under Article X, Section 1 of the Constitution 
and upon application formally made by the 
proper officers, the Council has regularly affili- 
ated with the American Library Association the 
following national organizations of kindred pur- 
pose. The Bylaws, Article IV, Section 2(d) pro- 
vide that each affiliated organization is entitled to 
one non-voting’ member on the Council. Some of 
these societies meet annually at the time and 
place of meeting of the ALA. Their members en- 
joy all privileges of members of the larger body 
as to any special transportation, hotel rates, and 
conference hospitalities. The ALA recommends 
to these of its members to whom such connection 
is appropriate, membership also in these organi- 
zations. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES 


Headquarters: Care of DORIS R. FENNEBERG, 
College of Law L., Univ. of Toledo, Toledo 6, 
Ohio. 

Officers, 1958-59: President, ERVIN H. POLLACK, 
Law Library, Ohio State University, Columbus 
10; president-elect, FRANCES FARMER, Law Li 
brary, Univ. of Virginia, Charlottesville; treas- 
urer, BETTY HANCOCK, Library Company of the 
Baltimore Bar, 618 Court House, Baltimore 2; 
secretary, MISS FENNEBERG. Executive Board: The 
above officers and VERNON M. SMITH, DENNIS A. 
DOOLEY, HELEN HARGRAVE, and HARRISON Mac- 
DONALD. 

ALA Councilor: WILLIAM R. ROALFE, Gary Law 
L., Northwestern Univ., Chicago (1961). 

Founded: 1906. Incorporated: 1935 under laws 
of the District of Columbia. 

Purposes: The Association is established for 
educational and scientific purposes. It is con- 
ducted as a nonprofit corporation to promote li- 
brarianship, to develop and increase the useful- 
ness of law libraries to cultivate the science of 
law librarianship, and to foster a spirit of cooper- 
ation among members of the profession. 
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Number of members: 750. 

Membership dues, according to six classes of 
membership: active individual, institutional, as- 
sociate, sustaining, honorary, and life. 

Principal sources of income: Dues and sub- 
scriptions. 

Meetings: Annual. 

Publications: Index to Legal Periodicals. Har- 
vard Law School L., Cambridge 38, Mass.; Law 
Library Journal, editor, LOIS E. PETERSON, Social 
Law L., 1200 Court House, Boston 8. 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Headquarters: 45 Broadway, New York 6. 

Officers, 1958-59: Chairman of the board, mrs. 
GEORGE EMLEN ROOSEVELT; vice-chairman of the 
board, CAPTAIN GRANVILLE CONWAY; president, 
MILLARD G. GAMBLE; vice president, CLARK H. 
HEBNER; vice president, JOHN MCAULIFFE; secre- 
tary, WILLIAM P. BOLLMAN, III; treasurer, s. 
ALLEN PIPPITT; assistant treasurers, JOHN J. 
HALK and HONORINE MOONEY. 

ALA Councilor: WILLIAM P. BOLLMAN, II, 
45 Broadway, New York 6 (1960). 

Founded: 1921. Incorporated: By charter of 
the Board of Regents of the University of the 
State of New York. 

Purpose: To provide exchange libraries to sea- 
men and their officers on American merchant 
ships, coastguard stations, light ships, and light- 
houses, and to maintain shore library facilities 
at the various branches of the Association. 

Membership dues: $1 minimum for seamen, 
others not fixed. 

Principal sources of income: Steamship com- 
panies, the general public, and seamen. 

Publications—Books and pamphlets: Seamen’s 
Handbook for Shore Leave; Send Your Idle 
Books to Sea; Annual Report. Periodicals: Sea 
Letter; Let’s Look at the Record. 
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AMERICAN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Headquarters: Care of FREDERICK L. CHENERY, 
Episcopal Theological Seminary of the South- 
west, 606 Rathervue Place, Austin 5, Texas. 

Officers, 1958-59: President, DECHERD TURNER, 
Perkins School of Theology, Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas, 5; vice president, MRS. PAM- 
ELA QUIERS, Northwestern Lutheran Theological 
Seminary, 116 E. 22nd St., Minneapolis 4; treas- 
urer, HAROLD B. PRINCE, Columbia Theological 
Seminary, 701 Columbia Drive, Decatur, Ga.; 
executive secretary, MR. CHENERY. 

ALA Councilor: ERNEST M. WHITE, Louisville 
Presbyterian Seminary, 109 E. Broadway, Louis- 
ville 2, Ky. (1960). 

Purpose: To bring its members into closer 
working relations with each other and the Amer- 
ican Association of Theological Schools; to study 
the distinctive problems of theological seminary 
libraries; to increase the professional competence 
of the membership; and to improve the quality 
of library service to theological education. 

Number of members: 331. 

Membership dues: Active members, $4; asso- 
ciate members, $3; institutional, $5. 

Principal source of income: Membership dues. 

Meetings: Annual. 

Publications: Proceedings, Index to Religious 
Periodical Literature, 1949-1952 and 1953-1954; 
and Niels H. Sonne, A Bibliography of Post- 
Graduate Masters’ Theses in Religion. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


Headquarters: Care of THELMA EATON, Univ. 
of Illinois Library School, Urbana. 

Officers, 1958-59: President, ESTHER L. STALL- 
MANN, Graduate School of Library Science, Univ. 
of Texas, Austin; vice president and president- 
elect, DAVID BERNINGHAUSEN, Univ. of Minnesota 
Library School, Minneapolis; secretary-treasurer, 
MISS EATON. Directors: MISS VERNON ROSS, LOUIS 
D. SASS, and AGNES GREGORY. 

ALA Councilor: HOWARD W. WINGER, Graduate 
Library School, Univ. of Chicago (1962). 

Founded: 1915. 

Purpose: To advance education for librarian- 
ship. 

Number of members: 175 (31 institutional, 
144 personal). 

Membership dues: Personal $2, institutional 
$50. 

Meetings: Semi-annual. 

Publications: Newsletter, Reports, Directory. 


ASSOCIATION OF RESEARCH LIBRARIES 


Headquarters: Care of WILLIAM S. DIX, Prince- 
ton Univ, L., Princeton, N.J. 


Affiliated National Library Associations 


Officers, 1958-59: Executive Secretary, MR. DIX. 
Advisory Committee: EDWARD B. STANFORD, STAN- 
LEY PARGELLIS, HERMAN H. FUSSLER, ROBERT A. 
MILLER, JOHN R. RUSSELL. 

ALA Councilor: STANLEY PARGELLIS, Newberry 
Library, 60 W. Walton Place, Chicago (1961). 

Founded: December 1931. 

Purpose: By cooperative effort to develop and 
increase the resources and usefulness of the re- 
search collections in American libraries. 

Number of members: 49 institutions. Member- 
ship limited to institutions concerned with the 
collection and service of research materials in a 
wide variety of fields. 

Membership dues: $25 annually. 

Principal source of income: Annual dues. 

Meetings: Usually held in connection with 
ALA Conference. 

Publication: Minutes available twice a year 
from the executive secretary. 


CANADIAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
{Association Canadienne des Bibliothèques) 


Headquarters: 63 Sparks St., Ottawa 4, Ont., 
Canada. 

Officers, 1958-59: President, ROBERT H. BLACK- 
BURN, Univ. of Toronto L., Toronto, Ont.; presi- 
dent-elect and first vice president, BERTHA BAS- 
sam, Univ. of Toronto L. School, Toronto, Ont.; 
second vice president, REV. EDMOND DESROCHERS, 
S.J., La Bibliothèque de la Maison Bellarmin, 
Montreal, P.Q.; past president, ALBERTA LETTS, 
Provincial In. of Nova Scotia, Halifax, N.S.; 
treasurer, JAMES J. TALMAN, Lawson Memorial 
L., Univ. of Western Ontario, London, Ont.; 
executive secretary, ELIZABETH HOMER MORTON, 
63 Sparks St., Ottawa 4, Ont. 

ALA Councilor: NEAL HARLOW, Univ. of Brit- 
ish Columbia L., Vancouver (1962). 

Founded: 1946. Incorporated: Department of 
the Secretary of State for Canada. 

Purpose: To promote education, science, and 
culture within the nation through library service; 
to promote high standards of librarianship and the 
welfare of librarians; and to cooperate with li- 
brary associations both within and outside of 
Canada and with other organizations interested 
in the promotion of education, science and cul- 
ture. The association is a nonprofit, nonsectarian, 
and nonpolitical body. 

Number of members: 1853 (1958). 

Membership dues: Graded for individuals and 
institutions, according to salary and income; or- 
dinary $15; contributing $25; sustaining $50; 
assisting $100; corporate $250; life $250. 

Sections: Canadian Association of Children’s 
Librarians; Canadian Music Library Associa- 
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tion; Cataloguing; Circulation Services; Refer- 
ence; Research Libraries; Trustees; Young 
People’s. 

Meetings: Annual. 

Publications—Books and pamphlets: Canadian 
Index to Periodicals and Documentary Films, 
1948-57; monthly service, 1958; Canadian Pub- 
lic Library Laws, 1953; and annual supplements; 
Catalogues of the Newspaper Microfilming Proj- 
ect, 1948-57; Canadian Library Literature Index, 
a preliminary check list; Standards of Service 
for Public Libraries in Canada; Salary Scales 
Recommended for Public Libraries and for Col- 
lege and University Libraries in Canada; Con- 
stitution and Bylaws; Occasional Papers, Nos. 
1-13; Canadian Library Directory. Periodicals: 
Bulletin, bilingual; free to all members; annual 
subscription, $3 Canada; $3.50 abroad; single 
copy, 50¢ Canada; 75¢ abroad; Feliciter, to 
members only. 


CUBAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
(Asociación Cubana de Bibliotecarios) 


Headquarters: Carlos III 710, Habana, Cuba. 

Officers, 1958-59: president, Isis Bermudez 
Lopez; secretary, HILDA MONTERO; treasurer, 
LEONOR CRISTINA BRITO. 

ALA Councilor: ANA GUERRA DEBEN, Jaun B. 
Zayas 319, Vibora, Habana (1962). 

Founded: 1948. 

Purpose: To improve libraries and library 
service in Cuba, and to raise the standards of 
Cuban librarians by means of professional train- 
ing and education. 

Membership dues: According to salary. 

Publication: Boletin. 


MUSIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Headquarters: Care of MARY R. ROGERS, Li- 

brary of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 
Officers, 1958-59: President, BROOKS SHEPARD, 
JR, Music Library, Yale Univ., New Haven, 
Conn.; vice president, KURTZ MEYERS, Detroit 


P.L.; secretary, BARBARA PENYAK, Music Dept., _ 


Cleveland P.L.; treasurer, MISS ROGERS. Execu 
tive Board: The above officers plus IRENE MILLED 
and RITA BENTON. 

ALA Councilor: MORTIMER DAVENPORT, Man 
nes College of Music L., 157 E. 74th St., New 
York 21 (1960). 

Founded: 1931. Incorporated: 1945, under the 
laws of the District of Columbia. 

Purpose: To promote the development of music 
libraries; to encourage studies in the organiza 
tion and administration of music libraries anc 
the use of music in libraries. 

Number of members: 825. 

Membership dues: $6.50 (foreign, $7). 

Principal sources of income: Dues, advertising 
in journal, and gifts. 

Meetings: Usually twice yearly in summe 
with ALA. 

Publications—Books and pamphlets: Recort 
Ratings, $5.95; Cumulated Index of Record Re 
views; A Check List of Thematic Catalogs, 50¢: 
List of Members and Institutions, 75¢. Periodi 
cals: Notes, quarterly for members, by subscrip 
tion $5 annually (foreign $5.50); Supplemen 
for members, quarterly. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE LIBRARIES 
(disbanded in 1958) 


THEATRE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

Headquarters: c/o GEORGE FREEDLEY, New 
York P.L. 

Officers, 1958-59: President, MR. FREEDLEY: 
secretary, GRACE CHIPPENDALE, 1510 Tremont St. 
Roxbury 20, Mass.; treasurer, MRS. ELIZABETH 
PERKINS BARRETT, New York P.L.; editor, Broad 
side, MRS. SARAH CHOKLA GROSS, 11 Newkirk 
Ave., East Rockaway, L.I., N.Y. 

ALA Councilor: MR. FREEDLEY, (1961). 

Founded: 1937. 

Number of members: 166 (October 1958). 

Membership dues: Personal, $4.50; institu 
tional, $5. 

Publication: Broadside. 


OTHER NATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS 


Full information on the associations listed 
below will be found in the American Library 


Annual (Bowker). 


American Documentation Institute, care of 
CHARLES G. LAHOOD, JR., Library of Congress, 
Washington 25. 

Bibliographical Society of America, 100 Wash- 
ington Square East, New York 3. 

Catholic Library Association, Villanova Univ., 
Villanova, Pa. 
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Council of National Library Associations, cari 
of EDWIN B. coLBURN, H. W. Wilson Co., 95( 
University Ave., New York 52. 

Educational Film Library Association, 25( 
West 57th Street, New York 19. 

Medical Library Association, care of MRS. HEN 
RIETTA T. PERKINS, Yale Medical L., New Haver 
11, Conn. 

Special Libraries Association, 31 E. 10th St. 
New York 3. 
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ACCREDITED LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


Listed below are the library schools accredited 
under the 1951 ALA Standards of Accreditation 
(ALA Bulletin, 46:48-49, Feb. 1952). These 
standards apply only to the basic program of 
education for librarianship which is scheduled 
for completion after a minimum of five years of 
study beyond the secondary school, the fifth year 
being at the graduate level, and which normally 
leads to a master’s degree. 


Atlanta University, School of Library Service, 
Atlanta. Est. 1941. MRS. VIRGINIA LACY JONES, 
dean. 

University of California, School of Librarianship, 
Berkeley. Est. 1919. 3, PERIAM DANTON, dean. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Carnegie Li- 
brary School, Pittsburgh. Est. 190]. RALPH 
MUNN, dean; ELIZABETH NESBITT, associate 
dean. 

Catholic University of America, Department of 
Library Science, Washington, D.C. Est. 1938. 
REV. JAMES J. KORTENDICK, head. 

University of Chicago, Graduate Library School, 
Chicago. Est. 1928. LESTER ASHEIM, dean. 

Columbia University, School of Library Service, 
New York. Est. 1887. ROBERT D. LEIGH, dean. 

Texas Woman’s University, School of Library 
Science, Denton. Est. 1929. D. GENEVIEVE 
DIXON, director. 

University of Denver, School of Librarianship, 
Denver. Est. 1931. STUART BAILLIE, director. 
Drexel Institute of Technology, Graduate School 
of Library Science, Philadelphia. Est. 1891. 

JOHN F. HARVEY, dean. 

Emory University, Division of Librarianship, 
Emory University, Ga. Est. 1905. EVALENE 
PARSONS JACKSON, director. 

Florida State University, Library School, Talla- 
hassee. Est. 1947. LOUIS SHORES, dean; ROBERT 
G. CLAPP, assistant dean. 

University of Illinois, Library School, Urbana. 
Est. 1893. ROBERT BINGHAM DOWNS, director; 
HAROLD LANCOUR, associate director. 

Indiana University, Division of Library Science, 
Bloomington. Est. 1949. MARGARET IRENE RUFS- 
VOLD, director. 

University of Kentucky, Department of Library 
Science, Lexington. Est. 1933. EDWARD JUDSON 
HUMESTON, JR., head. 

Louisiana State University, Library School, Uni- 
versity Station, Baton Rouge. Est. 1931. mrs. 
FLORRINELL FRANCIS MORTON, director. 

McGill University, Library School, Montreal, 


Que. Est. 1927. MISS VERNON ROSS, director. 

University of Michigan, Department of Library 
Science, Ann Arbor. Est. 1926. RUDOLPH H. 
GJELSNESS, chairman. 

University of Minnesota, Library School, Min- 
neapolis. Est. 1928. DAVID K. BERNINGHAUSEN, 
director. 

University of North Carolina, School of Library 
Science, Chapel Hill. Est. 1931. mrs. LUCILE 
KELLING HENDERSON, dean. 

University of Oklahoma, School of Library Sci- 
ence, Norman. Est. 1929, ARTHUR M. MCAN- 
ALLY, director. 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Library 
School, Nashville, Tenn. Est. 1928. WILLIAM A. 
FITZGERALD, director, 

Pratt Institute, Library School, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Est. 1890. Louis p. sass, dean. 

Rutgers University, Graduate School of Library 
Service, New Brunswick, N.J. Est. 1953. 
LOWELL A. MARTIN, dean. 

Simmons College, School of Library Science, 
Boston. Est. 1902. KENNETH R. SHAFFER, direc- 
tor. 

University of Southern California, School of Li- 
brary Science, Los Angeles. Est. 1936. 
MARTHA T. BOAZ, director. 

Syracuse University, School of Library Science, 
Syracuse, N.Y. Est. 1908. WAYNE $S. YENAWINE, 
dean. 

University of Texas, Graduate Schoo] of Library 
Science, Austin. Est. 1948. ROBERT R. DOUG- 
LASS, director. 

University of Toronto, Ontario College of Educa- 
tion, Library School, Toronto, Ont.? Est. 1928. 
BERTHA BASSAM, director. 

University of Washington, School of Librarian- 
ship, Seattle. Est. 1911. IRVING LIEBERMAN, di- 
rector. 

Western Reserve University, School of Library 
Science, Cleveland. Est. 1904. JESSE H. SHERA, 
dean. 

University of Wisconsin, Library School, Madi- 
son. Est. 1906. RACHEL KATHERINE SCHENK, 
director. 


Summer sessions: All library schools offer their 
curricula in summer sessions except Carnegie, 


Drexel, McGill, and Toronto. 


*Basic program at the fifth-year level leading to 
the professional bachelor’s degree accredited under 
Standards for Accreditation adopted by the ALA 
Council, July 13, 1951. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS 


(AS AMENDED JuLy 17, 1958) 


CONSTITUTION 
Article I, Name 


Sec. 1. The name of this body shall be the 
American Library Association. 
Article H. Object 


Sec. 1. The object of the American Library 
Association shall be to promote library service 
and librarianship. 


Article IH. Membership 


Sec. 1. Members. Any person, library or other 


‘institution interested in library work may be- 


come a member upon payment of the dues pro- 
vided for in the Bylaws. The Executive Board 
may suspend a member for cause after hearing 
by a two-thirds vote of the members of the 
Executive Board and may reinstate a member 
by a three-fourths vote of the members of the 
Executive Board. 


Article IV. Divisions 


Sec. 1. Divisions of the Association may be 
organized and supported as provided in the 
Bylaws. 


Article V. Meetings 


Sec. 1. Meetings. Meetings shall be held as 
provided for in the Bylaws. 

Sec. 2. Votes by Institutional Members. The 
vote of an institutional member shall be cast 
by the duly designated representative whose 
credentials are filed with the executive secretary. 


Nots.—Action pending on Constitution after 
approval of first reading of amendments to Arti- 
cle III, Sec. 1; Article IV; Article V, Secs. 2 and 
3; Article VI, Sec. l(a), (b), Sec. 3, 4(a); 
Article VII, Sec. 3; Article VIII, Secs. 1 and 2; 
Article X, Sec. 1; Article XI, Sec. 1; Article 
XII—see pp. 455-59, June 1958 ALA Bulletin. 
First sentence of proposed amendment to Article 
XI, Sec. 1, referred by Council back to Com- 
mittee on Constitution and Bylaws for “more 
study to bring the method of amending the by- 
laws into consonance with the proper functions of 
the Council.” Proposed Section 2 of this article 
(Recommendation 11) withdrawn by Committee 
on Constitution and Bylaws, 
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If there shall be no such person designated, or 
if at any meeting such person be not present, 
the vote may be cast by the chief executive 
officer of such institution and by no one else. 

Sec. 3. Quorum. Two hundred members shall 
constitute a quorum. 


Article VI. Council 


Sec. 1. (a) The Council of the American Li- 
brary Association shall be the governing body of 
the Association, and all powers of the Associa- 
tion not otherwise provided for in the Constitu- 
tion and Bylaws of the Association shall be 
vested in the Council. 

(b) The Council shall determine all policies 
of the Association, and its decisions shall be 
binding upon the Association. 

Sec. 2. Councilors shall be chosen as speci- 
fied in the Bylaws of the Association. 

Sec. 3. Twenty-five members of the Council 
shall constitute a quorum. 

Sec. 4. (a) The Association by a majority 
vote of those present at a meeting held during 
an annual conference may refer any matter to 
the Council with recommendations and may re- 
quire the Council to report on such matter at 
any specified session of the Association. 

(b) Any question of policy may, by a major- 
ity vote of the Council, be submitted to the As- 
sociation to be voted upon either at an annual 
conference or by mail as the Council may de- 
termine. 

(c) Any action of the Council may be set 


‘aside by a three-fourths vote at any meeting of 


the Association, or by a majority vote by mail in 
which one-fourth of the members of the Associa- 
tion have voted. Such vote by mail shall be held 
upon petition of two hundred members of the 
Association. 


Article VII. Executive Board 


Sec. 1. The Executive Board shall consist of 
the officers of the Association, the immediate past 
president, and eight members elected by the 
Council from among the members of that body, 
as provided in the Bylaws. 

Sec. 2. A vacancy in the elected membership 
of the Executive Board, including a vacancy cre- 
ated by the election of a member to the office of 
president-elect, second vice-president, or treas- 
urer, shall be filled by Executive Board appoint- 
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ment, the person so appointed to serve until the 
following annual election. 

Sec. 3. The Executive Board shall report on 
its activities promptly to the Council. The Execu- 
tive Board shall act for the Council in the inter- 
pretation and administration of established poli- 
cies and programs. It shall serve as the central 
management board of the American Library As- 
sociation, including headquarters operations, sub- 
ject to review by the Council, and shall make 
recommendations with respect to matters of 
policy and operations. 

Sec. 4. A majority shall constitute a quorum 
of the Executive Board. 


Article VHI. Officers and Committees 


Sec. 1. Officers. The officers of the Association 
shall be a president, a president-elect, who shall 
serve as first vice-president, a second vice-presi- 
dent, an executive secretary, and a treasurer. The 
president-elect, the second vice-president and the 
treasurer shall be elected at the annual confer- 
ence of the Association, the president-elect and 
the second vice-president for a term of one year 
and the treasurer for a term of four years begin- 
ning with the year 1952. The executive secretary 
shall be appointed by the Executive Board, and 
shall hold office at its pleasure. 

Sec. 2. Duties of Officers. The president, 
president-elect, second vice-president, executive 
secretary and treasurer shall perform the duties 
pertaining to their respective offices and such 
other duties as may be approved by the Executive 
Board. The president-elect shall serve the first 
year after election as first vice-president, the 
second year as president, and the third year as 
immediate past president. The president, for the 
Executive Board, and the executive secretary, for 
the headquarters staff, shall report annually to 
the Council. The executive secretary shall be in 
charge of headquarters and its personnel; he 
shall carry out the activities provided for in the 
budget and shall perform such other duties as 
may be assigned to his office. He shall submit a 
monthly report to the Executive Board. 

Sec. 3. Appointments. The Executive Board 
shall appoint all other officers and all committees 
of the Association not otherwise provided for 
and shall fix the compensation of all paid officers 
and employees. Only members of the Association 
shall be appointed to committees except by au- 
thorization of the Executive Board. 

Sec. 4. Terms of office. All officers and all 
elected members of the Executive Board shall 
serve until the adjournment of the meeting at 
which their successors are chosen. 


Article IX. Endowment Funds 


Sec. 1. All receipts from life memberships and 
all gifts for endowment purposes shall, subject 
to conditions attached thereto, constitute endow- 
ment funds. Such funds shall, subject to condi- 
tions legally incident thereto, be in the custody 
of three trustees, one of whom shall be elected 
by the Executive Board annually to hold office for 
three years from the date of his election and until 
his successor shall be elected. If any trustee 
resigns, dies, becomes incapacitated, or is re- 
moved during his term of office, a successor may 
be elected by a majority vote of the Executive 
Board at any meeting, and such successor shall 
serve for the remainder of the term of the origi- 
nal trustee and until his successor ‘be elected. 
The trustees shall have authority to hold, invest, 
reinvest, disburse, and otherwise deal with en- 
dowment funds in accordance with such direc- 
tions as may be given them by the Executive 
Board of the Association. The principal of and 
income from endowment funds shall be expended 
under the direction of the Executive Board but 
no such expenditures shall be made except in 
accordance with any conditions imposed by the 
donors of any such funds nor for any purposes 
which are not in consonance with the approved 
policy of the Association nor shall principal be 


expended unless expressly permitted by the 


terms of the gift, or any amendment or modifica- 
tion thereof. No action shall be taken with refer- 
ence to investment, reinvestment, or other prin- 
cipal transaction with respect to securities held 
in the endowment fund, except upon a resolution 
adopted by or written order signed by a majority 
of the trustees. 


Article X. Affiliated Organizations and Chapters 


Sec. 1. The Council may by vote affiliate with 
the American Library Association any national 
society having purposes similar to those of the 
American Library Association. The dues of 
affliated secieties shall be as provided in the 
Bylaws. 

Sec. 2. By action of the Council, state, pro- 
vincial, territorial, and regional library associa- 
tions and other library groups and organizations 
may be associated with the American Library 
Association and receive recognition in such a 
manner and under such conditions as may be 
provided in the Bylaws. 


Article XI. Bylaws 


Sec. 1. Bylaws may be adopted and amended 
by vote of the Association upon written report 
of the Executive Board or Council or of a special 
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committee appointed by the Association to re- 
port thereon. Any bylaw may be suspended by a 
three-fourths vote of those present and voting at 
a meeting of the Association held during an 
annual conference. 


Article XII. Amendments 


Sec. 1. All proposals for amending the Con- 
stitution shall originate in the Council. A pro- 
posed amendment shall become effective when it 
shall have been approved by a majority of the 
members of the Council present and voting at 
two consecutive meetings held not less than two 
months apart, followed by ratification by the 
members of the Association either by a vote by 
mail of a majority of the members of the Associa- 
tion voting, or by a majority vote of the mem- 
bers present and voting at a meeting of the 
Association. The Council, on approving a pro- 
posed amendment for the second time, shall 
specify whether a vote on ratification shall be 
taken at a meeting of the Association or by mail, 
and if a mail vote is ordered the Council shall 
fix the time for the beginning and closing of the 
balloting. 


BYLAWS 


Article I, Membership 


Sec. 1. Classification of Membership. Member- 
ship of the Association shall consist of: 

(a) Library Members—all members who are 
or have been employed in library service or re- 
lated activities or who have been enrolled in or 
graduated from a library school. 

(b) Trustee Members——all members who are 
trustees or former trustees of libraries. 

(c) Lay Members—all other nonlibrary per- 
sonal members interested in the work of the 
Association. 

(d) Institutional Members—libraries and 
other institutions interested in the work of the 
Association. 

(e) Honorary Members—persons nominated 
by the Executive Board and elected for life by 
the Council. 

(f) Corresponding Members—any person 
nominated by the Council and elected by a ma- 
jority vote of the members present and voting at 
any annual conference of the Association. Cor- 
responding membership shall be available to any 
person eminent for his interest in library work, 
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but who is, by reason of his residence in ¢ 
country other than the United States or Canada 
or for other reasons, unable to take active par 
in the affairs of the Association. 

(g) Special Members—sustaining, supporting 
cooperating, subscribing and contributing—per 
sons or organizations eligible for membership 
except libraries or library schools, which elec 
to pay the dues specified in Section 2 of thi 
Article. 

(h) Life Members——all who are life member 
at the time of the adoption of this section, anı 
other persons eligible for membership who shal 
elect to contribute to the endowment fund of th 
Association the sum provided in Sec. 2 of thi 
Article. 

(i) Continuing Members—those persons whi 
have had twenty-five years of consecutive mem 
bership in the Association, who have been per 
manently retired from service, and who have ar 
plied for such membership for life. 

Sec. 2. Dues, Rights, and Privileges. All mem 
bers of the Association shall have the right t 
vote. All members except those becoming lif 
members before 1939 shall be eligible for tw 
divisional memberships (one in a type-of-librar 
division and one in a type-of-activity division 
without the payment of additional dues to the As 
sociation. Members of the Association may be 
come members of more than two divisions upo: 
payment of additional dues of $2.00 for eac 
additional division. The divisions shall have th 
right to impose additional fees upon their mem 
bers. Only personal members shall have the righ 
to hold office. The dues to be paid, the publics 
tions to be received, and the divisional privilege 
shall be as follows: 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 
ALA Bulletin and Proceedings 


Class A. Non-salaried Librarians (Librar 
School students, retired librarians not eligibl 
for continuing membership, librarians who ar 
members of religious orders, etc.), Canadia 
librarians who belong to the Canadian Librar 
Association, Foreign librarians, dues $3. 


Class B. Salary $2999 or less, dues $6 
Class C. Salary $3000-3499, dues $7 
Class D. Salary $3500-3999, dues $8 
Class E. Salary $4000-4499, dues $9 
Class F. Salary $4500-4999, dues $10 
Class G. Salary $5000-5499, dues $12 
Class H. Salary $5500-5999, dues $14 
Class I. Salary $6000-6499, dues $16 
Class J. Salary $6500-6999, dues $18 


Class K. Salary $7000 and over, dues $20 
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TRUSTEE AND Lay MEMBERS 
Dues, $6 annually; ALA Bulletin, Proceedings 


INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 


l. ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, Membership 
Directory, and appropriate headquarters services 
shall be available to libraries and library schools 
upon payment of annual dues as follows: 


Annual Income Dues 


$11,999 or under $6 

$12,000 or over 50 cents for each $1000 
annual income or fraction 
thereof up to $200,000 


For determination of the rate to be paid for 
membership services and publications, annual 
income shall be defined as the total operating 
income received in the previous fiscal year. 

2. Divisions, departments or branches of li- 
brary and library school institutional members, 
dues $6 annually; ALA Bulletin, Proceedings 
and Membership Directory. 

3. All other institutional members dues $6 an- 
nually; AZA Bulletin, Proceedings and Member- 
ship Directory. 


Honorary MEMBERS 


No dues; ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, and Mem- 
bership Directory. 


CORRESPONDING MEMBERS 

No dues; ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, and Mem- 
bership Directory. 

SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


Dues $500 annually, any divisional memberships 
requested; ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, and Mem- 
bership Directory. 


SUPPORTING MEMBERS 


Dues $300 annually, any divisional memberships 
requested; ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, and Mem- 
bership Directory. 


COOPERATING MEMBERS 

Dues $200 annually; ALA Bulletin, Preceedings, 
and Membership Directory. 

SUBSCRIBING MEMBERS 

Dues $100 annually; ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, 
and Membership Directory. 


CONTRIBUTING MEMBERS 


Dues $25 annually; ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, 


and on request, Membership Directory. 


Lire MEMBERS 


Dues $200 (ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, Member- 
ship Directory) and for those becoming life 
members after 1939, two divisional memberships. 
Additional life divisional memberships may be 
obtained for $50.00 each. Designation of divi- 
sional memberships may be changed at the end 
of each membership year as desired. 


Continuing MEMBERS 
No dues, ALA Bulletin. 


Sec. 3. The class to which any library member 
belongs shall not be specified in the Directory 
and shall be regarded as confidential. Allotments 
made to divisions shall be in lump sums ac- 
companied by a list of members. 

Any member may pay a higher rate than is 
provided in Sec. 2 and shall be entitled to all 
privileges of such higher rate. 

The Executive Board shall have the authority 
to make adjustments in the scale of dues for 
cases not clearly covered in Sec. 2. 

Sec. 4. Affiliated Societies. (a) The annual 
dues of affiliated societies in the United States 
shall be ten cents per capita for all members who 
are not members of the American Library As- 
sociation. 

(b) The annual dues of affiliated societies 
outside the United States shall be twenty-five 
dollars. Such affiliated societies shall be entitled 
to a free copy of the ALA Bulletin, and shall be 
privileged to purchase one copy of all American 
Library Association publications at a discount 
of 50 per cent. 

Sec. 5. Unpaid dues. Members whose dues are 
unpaid on May 1 of each year and who shall 
continue such delinquency for one month after 
notive of the same has been sent, shall be 
dropped from membership. Lapsed members may 
be reinstated upon payment of dues for the cur- 
rent year, 

Sec. 6. (a) Fiscal Year. The fiscal year of 
the Association shall end August 31. The fiscal 
year shall govern all business and activities of 
the Association except as otherwise provided in 
the Constitution and Bylaws. 

(b) Conference Year. The conference year 
shall be that period beginning with the adjourn- 
ment of an annual conference of the Association 
and ending with the adjournment of the next 
succeeding annual conference. 

(c) Membership Year. The membership year 
for the Association and for the divisions shall 
be the calendar year. 
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Article II. Meetings 


Sec. 1. Annual Meetings. There shall be an 
annual conference of the Association at such 
place and time as may be determined by the 
Executive Board. For all persons attending any 
meeting or conference there may be a registration 
fee as fixed by the Executive Board. 


Sec. 2. Special Meetings. Special meetings of 
the Association may be called by the Executive 
Board, and shall be called by the president on 
request of two hundred members of the Associa- 
tion. At least one month’s notice shall be given, 
and only business specified in the call shall be 
transacted. 


Sec. 3. Regional Meetings. The Executive 
Board may arrange for regional meetings to in- 
clude such chapters, divisions, library associa- 
tions, and such other organizations as may desire 
to join in such a meeting, provided that the 
Executive Board may not call a regional meeting 
in the area covered by a regional chapter with- 
out the consent of such chapter. 


Sec. 4. Votes by Mail. Votes by mail, both of 
the Association and of the Council, may be au- 
thorized by the Executive Board between meet- 
ings. Such mail votes shall be conducted under 
the same requirements as votes at meetings, ex- 
cept that for votes by Council, 50 per cent of the 
voting membership shall constitute a quorum and 
a three-fourths majority of those voting shall be 
required to carry. 


The Executive Board shall have authority to 
set the time limit during which votes will be 
recorded but if no such time limit is set no vote 
shall be counted unless received within 30 days 
from the day the text of the ballot or question 
voted upon was mailed properly addressed to 
those entitled to vote on the matter involved. In 
the case of a vote by mail by the Association, the 
Executive Board may designate publication of 
the ballot or question submitted in the official 
journal of the Association as the appropriate 
method of submitting the matter to the members 
for their determination. 


Sec. 5. Votes by Institutional Members. The 
vote of an institutional member shall be cast by 
the duly designated representative whose creden- 
tials are filed with the executive director. If 
there shall be no such person designated, or if 
at any meeting such person be not present, the 
vote may be cast by the chief executive officer 
of such institution and by no one else. 


Sec. 6. Quorum. Two hundred members shall 
constitute a quorum. 
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Article II. Nominations and Elections 


Sec. 1. (a) Prior to each annual conference 
of the Association the Executive Board, upor 
recommendation of the Committee on Appoint 
ments, shall appoint an ALA Nominating Com 
mittee of five members, no one of whom shall he 
a member of the board, to nominate candidate: 
for elective positions. 

(b) Such committee shall nominate candi 
dates from among the general membership fo: 
the positions of president-elect, second vice 
president; for the position of treasurer wheneve: 
this is required by Article VIII, Section 1, of thi 
Constitution; members of Council as provided ir 
sections (d) and {e) below; to fill vacancies. 

(c) Such committee shall present names o. 
candidates in blocks of two names each anc 
members of the Association shall vote for only 
one name from each block. 

(d) Such committee shall nominate annually 
candidates for twelve members-at-large of the 
Council for four-year terms. 

(e) Such committee also shall place on the 
ballot, in blocked groups without indication o: 
their divisional representation, candidates fo) 
twelve or, under the circumstances described ir 
Article IV, Sec. 2 (e), more members of the 
Council to be nominated by the Divisions as pro 
vided in Article IV. 

(f£) No person may be nominated for or serve 
on the Council unless he is a personal member o 
the American Library Association; no candidat 
may accept nomination from more than ont 
group. 

Sec. 2 (a) ‘The ALA Nominating Committec 
shall report its nominations in the ALA Bulletir 
not less than three weeks before the midwinte: 
meeting of the Association. At the midwinte: 
meeting of the Council, the names of the candi 
dates shall be announced. The presiding office: 
shall call the attention of the Council to Sec. í 
(b) of this Article. 

(b) At the midwinter meeting any member o. 
the Council may present a petition signed by no 
fewer than ten councilors proposing additiona 
nominations. In case nominations for more thar 
two candidates for any office are made Ly thi 
committee and by petitioners, the Council shal 
take a written ballot on the names presented. The 
two names receiving the highest number of vote: 
for any office shall be the official candidate: 
placed on the official ballot. 

(c) No person shall be nominated by the com 
mittee or by: petition whose written consent ha: 
not been filed with the executive director of thi 
Association. 

Sec. 3. (a) Nominations determined as herei1 
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provided shall be placed before the members of 
the Association on a printed ballot which shall 
be prepared under the direction of the Nominat- 
ing Committee and which shall be known as the 
“Official Ballot.” 

(b) The ALA Nominating Committee shall 
also include on the official ballot other nomina- 
tions filed with the executive director by- petition 
of any one hundred members of the Association 
at least three months before the annual confer- 
ence, provided written consent of these nominees 
shall have been filed with the executive director 
of the Association. 

(c) The professional address of each nomi- 
nee shall be given on the official ballot. 

Sec. 4. (a) The Executive Board shall ap- 
point a Committee on Election which shall have 
charge of the conduct of the regular election 
and the counting and tabulation of all votes cast. 

(b) At least six weeks prior to the annual con- 
ference, the executive director shall mail a copy 
of the ballot to each member of the Association. 
Ballots shall be marked and returned to the ex- 
ecutive director in sealed envelopes bearing on 
the outside the name and address of the member 
voting together with the words, “Official Ballot.” 

Sec. 5. The executive director shall check on 
a list of members the names of all members 
whose votes were received. The candidate receiv- 
ing the largest number of votes shall be elected 
and shall be so reported to the Association by 
the Committee on Election. In case of a tie vote 
the successful candidate shall be determined by 
lot conducted by the Committee on Election. 

Sec. 6. (a) There shall be a Council Nominat- 
ing Committee, appointed by the President, 
which shall nominate candidates for the Execu- 
tive Board to be elected by the Council. Such 
committee shall be appointed at the annual 
meeting and the election shall be by ballot of 
the Councilors present and voting at the follow- 
ing midwinter meeting of the Council. 

(b) Such committee shall nominate annually 
candidates for two members of the Executive 
Board for four-year terms for election by the 
Council from among the members of the Council 
who are serving by virtue of election to it, as 
provided in Article IV, Sec. 2 (a) and (b) of 
the Bylaws, and who have served at least one 
year immediately preceding their prospective 
terms as Executive Board Members. Upon elec- 
tion to the Executive Board the member shall 
continue to serve as a member of the Council 
for the duration of the term for which he was 
elected to the Council and thereafter as a voting 
member ex officio for the duration of the term 
for which he was elected to the Executive Board. 


Article IV. Council 


Sec. 1. (a) Meetings. The Council shall hold 
at least two meetings each year. Such meetings 
shall be held, one at the time and place of the 
annual conference of the Association and one, 
not less than three months before the next annual 
conference, at a time designated by the Executive 
Board. The latter shall be called the midwinter 
meeting. Other meetings may be called by the 
president and shall be called upon request of 
twenty members. 

(b) Officers. The president, president-elect, 
second vice-president, and the executive director 
of the Association shall serve as officers of the 
Council. The presiding officer may vote only in 
case of a tie and the executive director shall not 
have the right to vote. 

Sec. 2. (a) Each state, provincial, and terri- 
torial chapter shall be entitled to one councilor. 
Chapter representation shall be through state or 
provincial chapters unless the state or provincial 
associations in a certain region elect to take rep- 
resentation through a regional chapter and so 
notify the secretary of the Council. In such case, 
the regional association shall elect one represen- 
tative from each state or provincial chapter in the 
association. 

(b) Ninety-six councilors shall be elected by 
the Association at large, twenty-four being 
elected each year as provided in Article III, 
Sec. 1 (d) and (e) of the Bylaws. The number of 
Councilors specified may be exceeded in accord- 
ance with Article IV, Sec. 2 (e) of the Bylaws. 

(c) The presidents of the divisions shall auto- 
matically be members of the Council for the year 
of their presidencies, and the presidents-elect 
shall be their alternates. 

(d) Chairmen of ALA Committees, past presi- 
dents of the Association, and one representative 
of each affiliated organization as such, shall be 
members of Council without voting privileges. 

(e) The Council shall apportion 48 member- 
ships to the divisions in proportion to the num- 
ber of members in each division, and shall re- 
apportion them every second year as required by 
changing memberships, but shall provide that 
each division shall have at least one membership. 
The number of councilors serving at any one 
time may be greater than the number upon which 
apportionment is based under the following cir- 
cumstances: when, as a result of reapportion- 
ment, a division gains one or more memberships, 
it shall nominate candidates to such offices for 
the next election; but when a division loses one 
or more memberships, its representation shall 
be reduced through the normal expiration of the 
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terms of the councilors previously elected upon 
its nominations. 

(£) No person shall serve as a regularly 
elected member of the Council representing more 
than one group; except, however, that a person 
who is a member by virtue of being president or 
president-elect of a division, as provided in para- 
graph (c), may simultaneously be a regularly 
erected member according to paragraph (a) or 
paragraph (b), but such person shall have but 
one vote; and except that a person who Is a mem- 
ber as provided in paragraph (d) may simultane- 
ously be a regularly elected member and/or a 
member by virtue of being president or president- 
elect of a division. 

Sec. 3. All elected councilors shall serve for 
terms of four years or until their successors are 
selected and qualified. 

Sec. 4. Each councilor elected by a chapter 
shall present his credentials, signed by the presi- 
dent of the chapter, to the Council Credentials 
Committee in advance of the first meeting he may 
attend after his election. 


Article V. Chapters 


Sec. 1. (a) The purpose of a chapter is to 
promote general library service and librarianship 
within its geographic area and to cooperate in the 
promotion of general and joint enterprises with 
the American Library Association and other li- 
brary groups. 

(b) The Council may establish a chapter of 
the American Library Association in any state, 
province, territory or region in which a majority 
of the ALA members residing within the area 
involved and voting on the issue favors such 
action; provided, however, that the total number 
of persons voting on the issue shall not be less 
than ten percent of the total number of ALA 
members residing within the area. A regional 
chapter may consist of any area composed of 
three or more contiguous states or provinces. 

(c) Any state, provincial, territorial or re- 
gional library association may, at its request, be 
designated a chapter of the American Library 
Association provided a majority of the ALA 
member residing in the area involved voting on 
the issue is in favor of such action; provided, 
however, that the total number of persons voting 
on the issue shall not be less than ten percent of 
the total number of ALA members residing 
within the area involved, and provided further 
that there is no conflict between the constitution 
and bylaws of the association involved and the 
Constitution and Bylaws of the American Library 
Association. 

(d) A member of the American Library As- 
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sociation who is also a member of more than one 
state or territorial chapter shall be accredited 
only to the chapter in the state in which he 
works. 

(e) No more than one chapter of the Ameri- 
can Library Association shall exist in any state, 
prevince or territory. 

(i) In establishing regional chapters, no 
state, provincial or territorial association may be 
included in more than one such region. 

Sec. 2. A chapter may adopt its own constitu- 
tion and bylaws subject to the certification of the 
ALA Committee on Constitution and Bylaws 
that there is no conflict between the constitution 
and bylaws of the chapter and that of the ALA. 
All amendments by ALA chapters shall be sub- 
ject to similar certification. A chapter may admit 
members who are not members of the American 
Library Association. 

Sec. 3. Each state, provincial, territorial, or re- 
gional chapter shall be the final authority within 
the American Library Association in respect 
to all programs and policies which concern only 
the area for which the chapter is responsible 
provided they are not inconsistent with any pro- 
grams and policies established by the ALA Coun- 
cil. Any chapter may establish committees and 
boards which parallel national committees and 
boards in order to carry out over-all programs 
within its own area and to maintain liaison be- 
tween its members and the national committees 
and boards, State, provincial and territorial chap- 
ters may establish local chapters within the re- 
spective areas involved. 

Sec. 4. A chapter may be dissolved by the 
Council and shall be dissolved if it becomes in- 
active or fails to comply with the provisions of 
this Article. 


Article VI. Divisions 


Sec. 1. The Council may establish divisions 
under the following conditions: 

(a) The Council may authorize the organiza- 
tion as a division of any group of not less than 
500 members of the Association who are inter- 
ested in the same field of librarianship, upon 
petition of such group. Under exceptional cir- 
cumstances, the Council may admit as divisions, 
groups having fewer than 500 members. 

(b) The Council by a vote of two consecutive 
meetings may discontinue a division when in the 
opinion of the Council the usefulness of that 
division has ceased. 

Sec. 2. (a) The purpose of a division is to 
promote library service and librarianship within 
and for a particular type of library or as it re- 
lates to a particular type of library activity, 
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and to cooperate in the promotion of general 
and joint enterprises within the Association and 
with other library groups. Each division shall 
represent a field of activity and responsibility 
clearly distinct from that of other divisions. 

(b) A division shall have authority to act for 
the ALA as a whole on any matters determined 
by Council to be the responsibility of the division. 

Sec. 3. (a) Divisions are of two distinct 
kinds: “Type-of-library divisions” and “Type-of- 
activity divisions.” 

(b) Type-of-library divisions focus attention 
upon planning in and evaluation of all functions 
as they contribute to the services of the library. 
Type-of-library divisions are interested in the 
general improvement and extension of service to 
the clientele and agencies served. Each such 
division has specific responsibility for: (1) Plan- 
ning of programs of study and service for the 
type of library as a total institution; (2) Evalua- 
tion and establishment of standards in its field; 
(3) Synthesis of the activities of all units within 
the Association that have a bearing on the type 
of library represented; (4) Representation and 
interpretation of its type of library in contacts 
outside the profession; (5) Stimulation of the 
development of librarians engaged in its type of 
library, and stimulation of participation of mem- 
bers in appropriate type-of-activity divisions; and 
(6) Conduct of activities and projects for im- 
provement and extension of service in its type 
of library when such projects are beyond the 
scope of type-of-activity divisions, after specific 
approval by the Council. 

(c) Type-of-activity divisions focus attention 
upon study and development of such functions 
as reference, cataloging, personnel administra- 
tion, etc., as they apply to all types of libraries. 
Type-of-activity divisions are interested in the 
improvement and extension of their functions. 
Each such division has specific responsibility for: 
(1) Continuous study and review of the activities 
assigned to the particular division; (2) Conduct 
of activities and projects within its area of re- 
sponsibility; (3) Synthesis of the activities of 
all units within the Association that have a bear- 
ing on the type of activity represented; (4) Rep- 
resentation and interpretation of its type of ac- 
tivity in contacts outside the profession; (5) 
Stimulation of the development of librarians en- 
gaged in its type of activitiy, and stimulation of 
participation by members in appropriate type- 
of-library divisions; and (6) Planning and devel- 
opment of programs of study and research for 
the type of activity for the total profession. 

Sec. 4. (a) Each division shall be organized 
under a board of directors with overlapping 


terms and with authority to make decisions be- 
tween conferences or meetings of the division. 
Such board of directors shall include, either as 
a voting or nonvoting member, each councilor 
elected upon nomination by the division. 

(b) Each division may establish such com- 
mittees, sections, and other subordinate units as 
may be required to discharge properly the re- 
sponsibilities assigned to it, but no committee, 
section, or other unit devoted to an activity as- 
signed to a type-of-activity division shall be 
established in a type-of-library division. 

(c) A division may affiliate with itself re- 
gional, state, or local groups interested in the 
same field of library service or librarianship. 
Such groups may admit members who are not 
members of the division or of the Association. 

Sec. 5. (a) Each division shall receive a 
basic allotment proportional to the number of 
members. 

(b) Additional allotments may be made on the 
basis of need as determined by the Executive 
Board upon the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Program Evaluation and Budget. 

(c) Al divisional funds are to be in the cus- 
tody of the Executive Board, to be accounted for 
and disbursed by its designated officer on au- 
thorization of the division oficers. 

Sec. 6. A division may: Issue publications, 
subject to approval of the Executive Board; 
charge additional fees; hold meetings; organize 
sections; retain or adopt a distinctive name; 
appoint committees to function within the field of 
its activities; in general carry on activities along 
the lines of its interests. 

Sec. 7. Only members of this Association may 
be members of a division. 

Sec. 8. No division shall incur expense on 
behalf of the Association except as authorized, 
nor shall any division commit the Association by 
any declaration of policy except as provided in 
Section 2 (b) of this Article. 


Article VII. Round Tables 


Sec. 1. (a) Round Tables may be organized 
in areas not within the scope of any of the divi- 
sions, and may be established by petition to 
Council. 

(b) No round table shall incur expense on 
behalf of the Association except as authorized, 
nor shall any round table commit the Association 
by any declaration of policy. 

Sec. 2. A petition for the establishment of a 
new round table should state clearly the purposes 
of and the need for the proposed round table. 
The petition must be signed by not less than 
50 members of the Association who are engaged 
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in the work of the proposed round table, and 
who thereby signify their intention of becoming 
charter members of such round table. Before 
such a petition is granted by the Council, it shall 
be referred to the appropriate committee which 
shall investigate and report to the Council the 
desirability of such round table. The Council 
shall have power to discontinue a round table 
when, in the opinion of the Council, the useful- 
ness of that round table has ceased. 

Sec. 3. Round Tables may charge annual dues, 
limit their membership, and issue publications. 
All round table funds are to be in the custody 
of the Executive Board, to be accounted for and 
disbursed by its designated officer on authoriza- 
tion of the round table officers. 

Sec. 4. A round table may affiliate with itself 
regional, state, or local groups interested in the 
same field of library service or librarianship. 
Such groups may admit members who are not 
members of the round table or of the Association. 

Sec. 5. Any member of the Association may 
become a member of any round table by com- 
plying with the requirements for membership. No 
person may vote in any round table unless a 
member of the same. The members of each round 
table shall, at its final session of each annual con- 
ference, choose officers to serve until the close of 
the next annual conference. 


Article VHI. Publications 


Sec. 1. The Executive Board shall administer 
all publishing activities of the Association. It 
shall appoint annually an Editorial Committee 
of five members of the Association, who are not 
employees thereof, to advise upon material for 
publication. The members thereof shall serve 
until their successors are appointed. The Execu- 
tive Board shall make an annual report to the 
Assoctation on its publishing activities. 


Article IX. Committees 


Sec. 1. Advisory Committees. (a) There shall 
be a Committee on Appointments, to be com- 
prised of the presidents-elect of the divisions and 
the president-elect of the Association who shall 
serve as chairman, to advise the president-elect 
of the Association on nominations for committee 
appointments. 

(b) There shall be a Committee on Program 
Evaluation and Budget, to be comprised of the 
immediate past presidents of the divisions, the 
president-elect and the treasurer of the Associa- 
tion, and the immediate past president of the 
Association who shall serve as chairman, to evalu- 
ate the programs of the Association and to advise 
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the Executive Board in the preparation of the 
annual budgets. 

(c) There shall be a Committee on ALA Pub- 
lishing, to be comprised of five members of the 
Association who are not employees thereof, to 
advise the Executive Board on the Association’s 
publishing program and operations. 

Sec. 2. Standing Committees. (a) There shall 
be a Committee on Organization which shall 
recommend to the Council the establishment or 
discontinuance of divisions, round tables, and 
committees, as the needs of the Association may 
require. Such committee shall define the func- 
tions of each division, round table, and commit- 
tee subject to the approval of the Council. 

(b) The Council upon recommendation of the 
Committee on Organization, may establish other 
standing committees to consider matters of the 
Association that require continuity of attention 
by the members. The Committee on Organization 
shall recommend the name and size of each such 
committee. Unless otherwise recommended by 
the Committee on Organization and approved by 
the Council, members of standing committees 
shall be appointed for terms of two years, and 
may be re-appointed for a second and third but 
not a fourth consecutive term; but in no case 
shall a person serve on a committee for more 
than 6 consecutive years. Appointments shall be 
made in such manner as to provide continuity in 
membership. 

(c) Subcommittees of standing committees 
may be established by the committees in cooper- 
ation with the divisions. When the functions of a 
subcommittee would fall within the scope of a 
single division that division shall appoint the 
committee to carry them out and to serve as a 
subcommittee of the ALA committee; such sub- 
committee shall report to the appointing division 
for information and to the parent committee for 
action. When the functions would not fall within 
the scope of a single division, the subcommittee 
shall be appointed by and report to the parent 
committee. 

(d) The standing committees shall include the 
following administration committees with func- 
tions and size to be determined by the Council: 


Constitution and Bylaws Committee 
Editorial Committee 

Membership Committee 
Subscription Books Committee 


(e) The standing committees shall include the 
following general committees with functions and 
size to be determined by the Council: 


Accreditation Committee 
Audio-Visual Committee 
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Awards Committee 
Intellectual Freedom Committee 
International Relations Committee 


Sec. 3. Special Committees. (a) All other 
committees authorized by the Council, and in- 
terim committees authorized by the Executive 
Board, shall be special committees. The life of a 
special committee shall be limited to two years 
unless the Council or the Executive Board which 
authorizes such committee shall otherwise pro- 
vide. The term of appointment for members of a 
special committee shall end with the fiscal year 
unless the Council or Executive Board which au- 
thorizes such committees shall provide for a dif- 
ferent or a longer term. Members of special com- 
mittees whose terms expire shall be eligible for 
reappointment, except for the members of the 
Nominating Committees and any juries to make 
selections for awards. 

(b) The special committees shall include the 
following administration committees with func- 
tions and size to be determined by the Council: 


Conference Programs Committee 
Council Credentials Committee 
Election Committee 

Nominating Committee 
Resolutions Committee 


Sec. 4. Interdivisional committees and other 
intra-association committees may be established 
as required by the groups concerned upon noti- 
fication to the Committee on Organization. 

Sec. 5. Joint Committees. (a) The Council, on 
the recommendation of the Committee on Organ- 
ization, may establish joint committees, either 
standing or special, with other organizations 
when the functions of the proposed committee 
cannot be appropriately delegated to a single 
division or ALA committee. 

(b) Joint committees of the divisions or round 
tables with organizations outside the Association 
may be established only with the approval of the 
Council and upon the recommendation of the 
Committee on Organization. 

Sec. 6. Not less than two weeks prior to the 
annual meeting the president-elect shall report to 
the Executive Board for the Committee on Ap- 
pointments. At a meeting prior to or during the 
annual meeting of the Association, the Executive 
Board shall consider the nominations and make 
its decisions as to appointments. 

Sec. 7. (a) The Executive Board shall desig- 
nate the chairman of each committee annually. 

(b) Any vacancy occurring on a committee 
shall be filled by appointment by the Executive 


Board until the expiration of the fiscal year in 
which the vacancy occurs, at which time appoint- 
ment to fill out the unexpired term shall be made. 

(c) Any member of a committee may be re- 
moved by a three-fourths vote of the Executive 
Board upon written recommendation of either 
the chairman of the committee, the chairman of 
the Committee on Appointments, the board of 
directors of a division, or the president of the 
Association. 

Sec. 8. Votes in the Executive Board, as well 
as in committees, may be taken by mail, pro- 
vided all members are canvassed simultaneously. 
In case of dissent among the members, a second 
vote shall be taken after each member has been 
acquainted with the views of every other member. 
If on the second mail vote, more than one mem- 
ber disagrees with the views of the majority, the 
action shall fail. Each committee shall have the 
authority to set a time limit within which the 
votes of its members shall be recorded, but if no 
such time limit is set no vote shall be counted 
unless received within 30 days from the day the 
text of the matter voted upon was mailed prop- 
erly addressed to those entitled to vote on the 
matter involved. 

Sec. 9. No committee shall incur expense on 
behalf of the Association except as authorized, 
nor shall any committee commit the Association 
by any declaration of policy. 


Article X. Finances 


Sec. 1. Annual estimates of income, except for 
the publishing department and projects supported 
by grants to the Association, shall be based upon 
the actual income of the preceding year plus any 
unexpended balance remaining from the preced- 
ing year. In no case may expenditures be budg- 
eted in excess of the established income arrived 
at in this manner. 

Sec. 2. An audit of all accounts shall be made 
annually by a commercial auditor. 

Sec. 3. A report shall be made annually to the 
membership, by a duly authorized member of the 
Executive Board, detailing receipts and expendi- 
tures, explaining the Association’s fiscal status, 
and reporting on the andit. 


Article XI, Parliamentary Authority 


Sec. 1. Robert’s Rules of Order (Revised), in 
the latest available edition, shall govern the As- 
sociation in all cases to which it can be applied 
and in which it is not inconsistent with the Con- 
stitution, the Bylaws, or special rules of order of 
the Association. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 


For the Fiscal Year September 1, 1957, to August 31, 1958 
BALANCE SHEET—-AUGUST 31, 1958 


Assets 
EnpowmMenr Funps: 
Cash in agency account ......2.666 Ceeaet gine Saws EEE ETETE REE VOEE REEE AETI eeseueee S 1,776.36 
Accounts recelvable~ALA ........ Sr en re Vet NGs eee EE T a re E an ee re 9,690.00 
Investments—at cost peo ever weer eae eree s@evetePeeaecoavuevwse eewre ee mamepane eevee er heme ewe eeaeoe emeeenene Pe eee eee eran eer eevee 2,539,036.25 
Real estate-—at cost vere Penvpenepepeaenpesn L O SE SE EE E E o E a E stvn unpngpony o et eon hover eee eee e eeteer eee Ba tPewae L SE SE E E E E E a 179,422.50 
Toran ENDOWMENT FUND ASSETS ssersseseness EEE TES EAE ENES EE A E ikesi 2,729,925.11 
GENERAL AND SPECIAL FUNDS: 
Cash in banks Besvpnepeetuhawmaeegaee tp aue wateaetananben eeu eee ewe eehaean sewer eone ere er ew ene ees Peete etreaeveaos peoenwnenae 64,666.84 
Cash on: hánd Javi-siiavekneaeinee eer ee tre eT EEE T RANEE AA EET TE 500.00 
Cash on deposit .ss,pspesssasaess PN en siiaioas E E EET, aerieni asi a Eike ‘ewes wes 425.00 
United States treasury bills ...., ik risen tease Ware iene meee een ee Miauaee ke ARENG Fanti sweevauuta varase 149,616.00 
Checks uncollected ......-.2cccece A ee rere Scenes T T EE veo te prodi sanaa pasas 65.50 
Endowment Funds receivable ..... pers buena ens PEE EERE P IE AES E ENE 16,122.71 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable ..sss.esessossos Sia die ees TEEN eeu ne seas Kiba Oicee Sawa ey ees 5,104.47 
Advances to officers and staff members ...........0+- PE ATT sanaati ddes EEEE TER Turra 17,247.31 
Prepaid expense ..uasansosnesosonaasanneo anena NEEE nia EEEE anada aa ree 11,210.21 
Deferred Charges: acarnit eveccaerea each oea EAA ETE eh RAN CeW TRE Meee Nea T eae ahaa A ts 2,788.83 
Inventory of postage, paper and supplies ....-.....4.. eee eT eteeeoarneee ey eee Tere reer 27,534.76 
Office devices and building equipment 
Less accumulated depreciation to date of $5,025.87 ....sssassnresooesasansessaso Kot ha Vesna eed beets 11,176.06 306,457.69 
Toran ASSETS ..... ree er eee eer eee Soe eee eee aeae Genes SEW OLS RUG ane wales eee 3,036 ,382.80 
Liabilities 
ENDOWMENT FUNDS: 
Capital- 
Carnegie Fund eentpanuve ee ee sou eneoeeeeeaneaans CEN E E E e o E E E E E t ihpnunuapaaoann y YUtaqabuseunaout tk yy s. 123,809.80 
Carnegie Corporation Endowment Fund .......« hb Dba ta wae date teak wameaes E sawawi 2,461,642.98 
General Endowment Fund 2.2... cen ecccuceesenace ivebeneseweoseects (teen Cena Wenadea teeta PENR 93,419.45 
Sarah C. N. Bogle Endowment Fund ERER E. PE PE EN EEEIEE EE A A A 5,014.58 
Melvil Dewey Medal Fund .......ccc cece ence cere n wens enecenns eee eee eee (id Ma Oa eS aaa eas jaa 501.69 
Frederic G. Melcher Scholarship Fund Laue EENE a arae aN a E I A EON Tii 21,508.39 
Oberly Memorial Fund s.sssssnessssso rere ee EERSTE E sae Sua E ahi da tae eon 1,078.64 
Herbert Putnam Honor Fund ..esssuasseseeso WeSeterr ie rere si oe ete Be ek E SSeS a Saas 2,482.51 
James L. Whitney Fund .....ussssusarenseses Tere rer Ter ree Veeea naw TERT AEE Rete EEATT ri 4,344.36 
2,713,802.40 
Accounts payable—ALA ........... eer tre Ts Pree T EA TT TET E ee PTET 16,122.71 
Tora Enpowment FUND LIABILYPIES sese. DEEE a A Eaa 3.8 058 Ghd a ue ete reer Perrin 2,729,925.11 
GENERAL AND SpeciaL FUNDS: 
Accounts payable ..ussepasassunrrnsoassarnerenren ETES EELE AE ere eee re ee ee err eee ETENI T 3,424.71 
General and Special Funds balances ..seeesseeseure Cen epeceerees CONC ree aaena ne bebboonvousensns tasea 303,032.98 306,457.69 
Toran LIABILITIES ,.serssere> TAE E e aA a ET Te E E EEATT E E oe EEN ae $3,036 ,382.80 
GENERAL AND SPECIAL FUNDS 
Summary of Income, Expense and Balances 
September I, 1957 to August 31, 1958 
Balance Balance 
9-1-57 Income Expense 8-31-58 
Regular Activities 
General Funds ..... Pree re ee Cente en ens raenee pew au acne nee neon .. $ 53,580.31 
Dues, Endowment, ete. srsassnees rE eC Te ie ganue ie aaa ‘amas 402,353.00 
Administration and Program ..ecssereeacrsernceee reece rere ween 394,877.90 
Transfers— 
1957 Conference ....0.s2065 Cie ROE SS eee eA Os eevee Tree reer base 8,274.92 
1957-58 Bulletin isi cee ris hie ek tessa seve ce tees E kiia 778.27 
Alma College Survey .sasessesusevnsernerrarssn EE oeee eee 51.35 
Chattanooga P. L. Survey ...... OTT E E rere ene Serres anaes 547,51 
Bldgs. & Equip. Sect. (LAD) ..... cece cence eeeee or rr rer PERT 13.68 
“Position Classification” ........ er eee i iamnow ses neris 92.67 
Reprint Expediting Serv. ...... Pumas eae hua eae ae wares rene ies 315.26 70,285.95 





53,580.31 412,005.05 395,299.41 70,285.95 
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Annual Conferences 


1957—Kansas Gity cis ccvsdnowacesecvuud aweweews ere eiuieaws E 

Trsfr. to Admin. & Program .se.sssesovvesonseno E A errr re 
1958—San Francisco ..ecsecevecreaes EATE E aiaa Ea 
1959— Washington, D.C. .....ceee0e: E ETT seesi roaa 
1960—Montreal ........ Divi s net eeuts peices elenana TS 


Division Membership Periodicals 


College and Research Libs .....-......- Keeney OLIE LEA P 
Hospital Book Guide .......+..0.05 aada Mean woes PE TETS 
Lib. Resources & Tech. Services ...ccunessccerees PE I E TAA reer 
- School Libraries ..... i eG Gia snare woumateals Luvana ceWa noe ene A A 
Top of the News ..... buena beens beineaceeneces TT TET 


Publishing Funds 


Booklist-Subscription Books Bulletin ........e-eeeee> creer reer ererat 
Bulletin ..sesesissse.. EAEE PE T EET eee 
Trsfr. to General Funds ......ccesseueesececveenn ii Se ese eee EERTE 
Publishing Books and Audio-Visual Materials ..... dan ede eee be wean 
Trsfr. to Bulletin ...ccusnecccnecaces ‘CvieRee aN wee STEEP e rere errr 
Trsfr. from ACRL Monographs .....sececescoees Cee ee CATE 
Trsir. from P.L. Reporter ......... eis 6a vey tees tee eewbeaee peveae ees 
ACRL Monographs .....csecceec2ees E seere rer Sovenie aan 
Trafr.: to Publishing Dept. 4 iivsna ie 4 io Guiwd ae Sead bea ewe eienenn 
PL Reporter ......... rere Te EEN T A LE T sesvners 
Trsfr. to Publishing Dept. ......... EE re CUTER SEs tes ndeatasne 


Other Publishing Funds 


Revolving Fund ....... EEEE ey ry ce padimwne cae 


@npapwmnaeaeegeeoeeoeaete @eueanunnan 
ToTaAL—RECULAR ACTIVITIES aaeteas teoeonenrecatzeone etree asearavraee et tee 
Undistributed Income 

Reserve for ACRL Foundation Grants Projects ...... Pere e er er tT Cuan 

Carnegie Fund @aeenaat eeewe nt eaereaneenewn LEE E: EE E Sr EE E ostar Aaananro po‘ esetrnrnaene 

Trsfr. to Booklist—SBB weeteened eeaeev enw neanwennes een etree e ete kreete evr aoe 
Endowment Funds— š 

Endowment Fund Trustees ........ EER E EIE ‘cee nt P EE 


Torat—lUNDISTRIBUTED INC. ssassneavuuses 


peee ea ge Beene eaeeneesseeertaan 


Round Table Funds 


Esrhibits ibs 05 0 eat ieereves veeoseres ieee ipwecee AA ETEA 
International Relations ..,,rsssasean Vis wae anena rere rie cr re Gow eaen 
Staff Organizations EAA E E eT EET ETET 
Torar—Rounp TABLE .pesecsaarro EEEE I {Vidaw een iuesheceu es 
Special Activities 

American Library Institute .....00.eeeeeuee D EEEa Prasa ieecas eaten a 
Assoc. Exec., Secy. Dise, Fund ...usssusanasssoreass E E EREET 
Augustine Aurianne Estate s.sasraneces ELE AAEE P E TETE 
B.P.A. Notes ...-0.0000 eer Tee reo rs Mere er er ee ere eee 
Bassett Award--AYPL wosveessceserees aone ag eed Dawei ses eae erase 
Bldgs. & Equip, Sect.—LAD ........... errr rons enue Wem err 
Trsfr. to General Funds .......... RO ee arene shine ees 
Melvil Dewey Medal Fund .......... EUREC eh shee iG e ee eess pean oe 
Exec. Secy. Discretionary Fund .......ceeeecc cence cccneteencnes jena 
Exec. Secy. Wash. Ofc. Fund ......-. PPO ee es Ceas iA ENR 
Exhibits R.T. Projects Fund ....... a N E TREE T 
Grolier Award ...ccccccusanvncsavsace EET LEE reer ee AT 
Jt. Comm.-Libr, Work As a Career ....cseeeeee eaa E ware cra 
Libr. Service to Labor—A.F. of L. Grant ......+6-- WIRES EEE hee 
Libr. Survey~~Alma College .........065 EE ERATE phat anaE abies TERT 
Trsfr. to General Funds s,.ssss.sreserereeasano EA E EEEE 
Libr. Survey~-Chattanooga P.L. ...sesssusssssssess eeke ea i o si sheila 
Trsfr. to General Funds .........+ EEEE sade E sukade 
Melcher Scholarship Fund ......++.-.6: VT ee ree ee AE AA 
Trsfr. to Endowment ...assesesenresesanrresseee> ESN T PE 
Portraits Catalog ....... ioe ew dues KW eee ease Gauls re ee rer bampa 
Reprint Expediting Service .............5. Ser ee ee AT EEREN rä 
Trsfr. to General Funds .,.s..sasnneursnnssrsvsssasnennso rear iaa cakes ee 
Recruiting Activities—Award .........0005 Sadak PAE EEA eines 
TOTAL—SPECIAL ACTIVITIES ....-..... iia AT PEE NA nee 


* Refund, transfer, deficit or overdraft. 


10,234.42 
1,727.62* 
90.00* 
28.66* 


8,388.14 


jl 


5,406.33 


2,231.23 


1,074.83 


8,712.39 


8,000.00 


$ 78,680.84 


$ 3,109.36 
20,433.38 


2,727.25 


26,269.99 


516.53 
237.56 
834.00 


1,088.09 


376,48 
218.69 
2,181.18 
316.22 
155,89 
175.00 


27.13* 
210.67 
3,979.30 
1,550.00 


al 


260.21 
66.76 


ae 


were 


1,429.83 


94.40 
341,51 


500.00 


$ 11,829.01 


743.00 
8,274.92% 
65,980.03 


— 


— 


58,448.11 


19,356.91 
1,668.04 
6,991.58 
5,059.35 
6,978.32 


40,054.20 


134,001.31 

82,879.55 
778.27* 

282,266.82 


25,856.50% 


2,899.07 
1,443.75 
3,339.29 
2,899.07* 
3,509.71 
1,443.75* 


478,561.91 


989,969.27 


3,150.00 

6,203.90 

6,282.16* 
387.43 


3,459.17 


1,300.00* 
40.08 
2,425.75 


— 


10,064.07 


2,702.50 


56,475.74 
311.15 
309.47 


59,798.86 


19,356.91 
1,668.04 
6,991.58 
5,059.35 
6,978.32 


40,054.20 


134,001.31 
81,301.28 
226,172.99 


2,671.45 


— 


3,140.79 


—7 


447,287.82 


942,440.29 


1,967.76 


206.13 


— 


188.68 
13.68* 
44.00 


798.17 
500.00 
100.00 
50.00 
1,020.45 


— 


2,427.49 


— 


812.85 


3,082.52 
315.26* 


— 


8,893.35 


7,776.67 
401.15% 
338.13* 


7,037.39 


39,986.48 


39,986.48 


8,000.00 


125,309.82 


4,291.60 
20,355.12 


3,114.68 


27,761.40 


a 
266.25 
217.64 
374.59 


858.48 


1,474.33 
134.40 


— 


500.00 


12,959.73 
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Special Projects 


ALA Bibliographic Project .s,essessoenussasroeseesrurpsacssosruneneenenss — 
ALA Fact Finding Project ...s.s...ssessevevresereevoenepnaenenerusarteens — 
ALA Liberty and Justice 
Book Awards--1956-57 „s esesessrrerseocserserenes tresecnene tresarzsans 4,039.78 
Trsfr. to 1957-58 Project ..... eee er rr ieee ganas eae ere 
ALA Liberty and Justice ` 
Book Awards--1957-58 ...usaspesssnasn anaes states anias E E i 35,000.00 
ALA Sub-Grants in Adult Education ..ssssessesenena Slew h wine ate vikeawege 373.12 
Ankara Inst. of Luship.— i 
1055/56 T A E A E A, EAAS NERES 3,516.27 
r A a a A T E A AE ATN 11,525.68 
1957-58 ..... EEE E soe aan SGA EEEE ETES 20,363.31 
1958-59 sassonanaresrerss PEET ubatideireda eeso e EART. — 
ACRE Foundation Grants Proj. .....-+.. ives etanieserase cece sepisan 33,750.09 
American Heritage Project ..,...sasseserssssessao Cerroni weak bebegew ees 13,561.70 
Trsfr. to Grant Eval. Proj, ........ APEE ibise dinang ET 
Trsfr. from Grant Eval. Proj, ..... Toba eOe Cras EETETETT EEE T 
Children’s Library Serv. Study ...... Puai Seuss PEET EET — 
Grant Evaluation Project ..csccccecssccenenenseues panke eaen PEPE E — 
Trsfr. to Amer. Heritage Proj. ...... (asia dsys san Darkane eaaa 
Great Books of the Western World ...assanesseseu.u E ER oe tee ees — 
Intellectual Freedom Comm. ......... rere ere Peer er cr erie ere . 994.12 
International Relations Office- 
1957-58 sexe ceed hese Kee Veksiowsousws aac sees rusvai reisa TAE re $ 17,413.87 
Trsfr. to 1958-59 Proj. ...csseee, ETS E E E 
1958-59 ee ee ee ey ee ee ee ee | ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee Bg 
Library Community Project- 
1997-58 srsrecireravrss EE EEE E E Tee TE Re ai 1,308.11 
Trsir. to 1938-59 Proj. ..spesreesessossesazreos re re EE 
1958-59 ....... eRe DR EEE eae haa eas SEEE E = 
Library Tech. Feasibility Study ...... ETT EA ET R AT = 
National Library Week 
ALA Participation ...... E esa seve saan ae ere eee Dees 314.80* 
Brochures .....-ccee0: Wd ae E T eer ee eee EEEE S EPEE TT. == 
North Carolina Recruiting Conference ........... Tree reer rere eer re -= 
Office for Adult Education 
1956-57 scssrivsisssisas PETET AEA ua Wa E E E A T sea tate 3,135.08 
Trsfr. to 1957-58 Project ....sessesenassanes EET PTE 
1957-59. cxaevess eceeweeess ETAT VEEE A PPE see pun ow A 
School Lib. Standards Project ..........0-es08 Cin catates tae ery — 
Southwest Missouri Library Service ....ceecceeucuuseuescseeuce ECN = 
Stanford Cataloging Institute ........ ETAETA ETE a a O a ai 
Refund to Donor ..... ANT ieee na eas OTE PEE E 
University of Rangoon ...ssesssannaress EEEa TEET TTET = 
TOTAL—SPECIAL PROJECTS 4.2.2.2 revreer ere EREE eerie TE 144,666.24 
4 


Accommodation Accounts 


Annuities for transfer ...ccssneneneerenenes (Ride wieGn eae caneaeat biotic whee 2,016.63 
Int’] Fed. of Libr. Assns. .,......... T E eae EEEE 30.00 
Japan Library School— 
Keio University ......- Sree wae aware ee E ree P AEAT sisena saik 5,211.33 
National Book Committee .........+--.0: PEA EAE RENT 32,718.00 
Torat ACCOMMODATION ACCTS. ses ccccececes E EET PE Rats 39,967.96 


TOTAL—GENERAL AND SPECIAL FUNDS ......... REPETE ENEE EE EPEA $302,502.13 





* Refund, transfer, deficit or overdraft, 


1,000.00 
12,125.00 


4,039.78* 


4,039.78 


Peery 


red 
[ewer 
penen 


a] 


31,750.00 


7,350.00* 
1,971.90 
16,000.00 
7,350.00 
1,971.90" 
6,500.00 
2,977.14 


12,093.55 
7,484.38* 
17,339.00 


100,000.00 
4,461.42* 
4,461.42 

14,944.00 


et 


2,000.00 
5,000.00 


3,135.08* 
18,135.08 
6,000.00 
1,000.00 
5,000.00 
1,173.31* 
60,000.06 


300,071.00 


160,586.26 
71.20 


16,000.00 
39,550.00 


210,207.46 


$1 514,293.97 


Recapitulation of Income, Expense, and Balances 


Balance 

9-1-57 
Regular Activities ...... Deena eens LEEA T E A . $ 78,680.84 
Undistributed Income ,....srosarassenese AEREN AIEEE PRE A 26,269.99 
Round Table Funds ...... AET E et ee awewoun Geese Benne Nea wanes 1,088.09 
Special Activities ......... er ee ee ee ra ee eee ements i 11,829.01 
Specia! Projects ......... UG aac ahaa Ae Oe hee TEE TA EEEE 144,666.24 
Accommodation Accounts ......... ‘Maca ae Werder ee ee Te 39,502.13 
TOTAL -c0Gectndewanes ee ideweew ea ta KEEPER AIETEN ER ra » $362,502.13 





* Refund, transfer, deficit or overdraft. 
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>* 


Income 


$ 989,069.27 
3,459.17 
1,423.00 

10,064.07 
300,071.00 
210,207.46 


$1,514,293.97 








939.97 
3,488.37 


30,780.80 


— 


— 


— 


16,559.08 
29,317.94 
33,836.65 


— 


5,011.90 
5,378.10 
6,620.54 
2,941.95 


22,023.04 


8,582.10 


96,846.69 
11,000.00 
6,187.97 


578.08 
3,318.57 
1,205.24 


15,714.80 
3,594.25 
490.92 
3,826.69 


— 


8,508.88 


316,752.53 


ny 


160,395.78 
86.20 


9,314.60 
72,266.00 


242,056.58 


$1,513,763.12 


Expense 


S 942,440.29 
1,967.76 
1,652.61 
8,893.35 

316,752.53 
242,056.58 


$1,513,763.12 


60.03 
8,636.63 


8,258.98 
373.12 


3,516.27 
11,525.68 

3,804.23 
29,317.94* 
31,663.35 


8,183.60 
10,988.10 


— 


120.54% 
1,029.31 


8,756.90 


6,538.58* 
8,756.03 


892.88* 
1,318.57* 
3,794.76 


— 


2,420.28 
2,405.75 
509.08 


— 


51,491.12 


127,984.71 


PARE a il 


2,207.11 
15.00 


5,896.73 


— 


8,118.84 


$303,032.98 





Balance 
8-31-58 


$125,309.82 


8,118.84 


$303,032.98 


ALA Bulletin December 1958 


GENERAL FUNDS 
Consolidated Income Summary 
September 1, 1957 to August 31, 1958 


Dues, Endowment, etc. 


Membership dues: 


përsonal isin8ls a5 5 hie Rae Snede sea wee Vpn weeds errr ere rer E E PAGERS ORES b MARGIE NOY OF eae 
institutiondl (95:4 sp eho ade ek ehese He Wr baunaeeeew EEE TEE TE na a iis E ee eee 
special esasessersoossos EEPE ee ee ee re E E ENE deanai eae Re eC EA E ree eee 
Die oreren eana ca Te A E E Ta A E A EE E E 
affiliation icdetacsw denn d nekes onan e a AA n AE hanane ere itv. pak O RL E E E 
ädditional divisions. weed sedans ne hades he ado a oboe va eee VaR aa eee eeu eee re Re er er ere rae 
Endowment Funds: 
Carnegie Corporation ......0 cece eee ee cee rer eneceeacrvess aena PEE E E ee 
Goneral 46 ka Veni genie eros aee a e E e aa aroa T E EEE ITE A E E ETATS i 
Membership directory saleg ciiieesocresccesccaceuesavececancvenseveceenes Ee RIEL STR TT eT eer ee 
Membership mailing list rental ....-......0ecesensccencees Same oak pain mes E Eee rire ere ere 
Midwinter Meeting registration ..........-cccsccccnnccseucceecereusenaaeras See acg ain Bet 5) rag Wind we esata eee ara 
Orbet: ANCOMS, «eeaienieeds ve caveaeraeadepetwnecs es erbabaue ues iM AWERE poke EAS ETER E EL eewe ee 
Less—life membership dues trfed. to endowment ........cecseeene DERSANE ENEE tats EEEE 
Conference 
Sale -of exhibit späte srsirerbesresec teris or buene enea bo eee bia Sot a a eraa Red wae Re CA a 
Registration fees fied iaévewe daemctécisdsd ect Seecisceekecdeces AEN TT E eet eer reer 
Program “AAVETUISING: ec3 6 6ieiw as cird bees MeV bua a eee e wee teen ox teens PERERA RAS awake aan ee alee bs 
Other income ..sssssossesessssrsnso E T T TE wets E E AA E EE E E EE 


College and Research Libraries ....sasa.sanssanosssssssesonerorovvennarasa nated n EE eiea aaea as 
Hospital Book Guide .sasnnepasnessesssssassssevase ATR E AA a Seid dead a a a ees E 
Library Resources and Technical Services ......sesosronenovosoanansvornnanuranunsrosreerronssasouvvranan 
Públie Libraries? srsorcsrsesesasiccsnisaeininisoiderkeesi SAT ETET ESTE A E E EEA TAE 
School Libraries „ussnsaros aaan caw wae a a EPET A E A A E EEES 
Top of the News wessssencecane ihih ade E Maa ewrCexe TUL Cee ee Cihee termes MERE REL TOE eRe Cee 
i 
Toran GENERAL Funps INCOME sssesssesessosseneveseruorenruuses ECR ETT ER eRe ee ee Tee es 


1 Publication discontinued in December 1956. 


GENERAL FUNDS 
Administration and Program 


Expenditure Budget Summary 


Executive Board, Advisory Committees and Officers ..........000eeus ooarecnens TER A OT TTR errr Cree 
Executive Oflcó v iserires ves wa eas div ba wed Cade cdw ans ch de ee A saa CLUS h GRATE Oe See ale Cate eae 
Division Services kk 696.00 04oea hemes ates ds aciwewsg acess deus phage S EN EE EE T E 
Washligton OMe iesrierasareidr pi reisai i eea a a eaaa EE E Ree ONS a EA a EE eS 
Headquarters Library Service .essssessesnnnosnerssessensa viii bad Sia CRAG e elvis eer Pee Eee 
Administrative Services- 
Services and Supplies ..ccccccscevnccncccccnccucccverncease ere res Suewaeles EEA ET E e ets 
Membership Records, Directory and Addressograph ...... ere S E ET eee Po Era eroa 
Midwinter Meeting ...asensonenrsusaasocassoacecosasosonenasiaosususasaun TEE RTE Cee E 
Elections- Gicase sods wee VIANEN DESI wees Guna sede COREEA POR CERES TEU UE TE AIEE Cer er ae ee 
Building Maintenance: cave ccdes vet ieee Oe ety eed a bewve wt e ARAE Samed wear sleek Cceebe saad 
Program Allocations 
Membership Periodical Subsidies ........---.s.00% RCO Tere Tver ee See I ree ee Oe Cer rer ee re oe 
Divisional Newsletter Allocations ssssesesasaveocenssssnsarenineaaaa CLUS CAG Wate Mew tate on eee eos mates 
ALA Committee Allocations ..c.ccn cece elec ee ence nec eeneees Pee E TT STE UCR er eee eee ere rae 
Division and Section Program Allocations ....+...cseeeees re eee rere ee Tree ere ae (‘ener ee 
Other Program Allocations ....asesasarassosnvaserrerrerorno E TEAS Oe eM E Ne Bae eRe eek Seeeeek 
Salary Implementation-~GlO-—-G17 2... cc cce sence ence e ce reeerenees EEEIEI EE Roe ae OR Roane Deewana 
Clerical Pool .evcecesacees EEEN EAN Cae AET E E A ANAE TE es CE LAE A ATA 
Operating Réserve sescicrin rre ninme ensnare eiar s aea IEE ere e E E aide wee 
Less—Services, Supplies and Building Costs Paid by Other Budgets and Funds ...,...nanesnsssnsuesesera 
Administration and Program .......-.eee- Se ee ere eer ree ree ARE NSW EASE SSSR soe Sotlwes 
Less—Estimated Lapsed Salaries .........---esseeeeeees cesheense TeTTT ELE ee ee ee ws 
Net Administration and Program ......cseeeesseceenncenns A aaah ia bhi E Pope AM Gus, E am aus TMS ee 


Year Ended 


8-31-58 
$176,440.00 


6,995.50 


115,138.76 
3,923.95 
1,609.56 

745.11 
5,864.00 
5,376.62 


412,043.00 
9,690.00 


402,353.00 


45,998.00 
17,279.00 
2,703.03 


ae 


65,980.03 


13,279.63 
35.06 
2,131.87 
2,530.96 
5,529.38 


23,502.84 


$491 ,835.87 


tt 
tatty 


Budget 
1957-58 


$ 11,475.00 
81,045.00 
106,078.00 
17,689.00 
17,410.00 


119,733.00 
35,724.00 
4,045.00 
5,750.00 
25,183.00 


22,239.00 
400.00 
5,390.00 
26,631.00 
8,384.00 
5,000.00 
3,900.00 
4,000.00 


500,076.00 
86,724.00 


413,352.00 
8,254.00 





$105,098.00 








Year Ended 


8-31-57 


$157,015.00 
60,693.00 
20,219.00 
5,570.00 
132.00 
6,637.60 


109,761.87 
3,514.95 
1,606.00 

29.40 
5,924.50 
7,113.74 


377,813.06 
5,970.00 


372,243.06 





41,210.40 
11,068.00 
1,642.00 
818.51 


54,738.91. 





13,575.81 
26.00 
1,309.16 
318.89 
2,186.28 
3,568.00 


20,984.14 


$447,966.11 


9-1-57 
to 
8-31-58 
$ 8,908.37 

80,498.05 
106,892.88 
19,644.41 
16,549,98 


124,312.26 
32,700.15 
5,298.27 
5,638.60 
24,252.86 


25,051.36 
404.04 
5,350.63 
15,852.36 
7,254.50 


net 


3,088.85 


ed 


481,697.57 
86,819.77 





394,877,80 


ound 





$394,877.80 
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TECHNICAL LIBRARIAN 


AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION OF GENERAL 
MOTORS offers unusual opportunity for 
experienced man. 


Trained man is needed fo de- 
velop technical library which 
will adequately reflect present 
and anticipated technical fields 
of interest for engineering staff 
largely engaged in advance re- 
search in the fields of electronics 
and guidance for missiles and 
space vehicles! 


Applicant must be qualified to supervise 
growing library staff ... administer policies 
and procedures. Master's degree in Library 
Science required as well as experience with 
technical reports pertaining to government 
contract type operations, 


Write to Mr. Thomas Pierce, Personne! Sec- 
tion, AC Spark Plug Division of General 
Motors . . . 1925 E. Kenilworth Place, 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


AC SPARK PLUG 


Division of General Motors 





LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
IF others have failed Y-O-U 


why not fry us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT. BOOKS 


Our record of 35 years success In this fleld as ploncers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
eur world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others, In the book fieid. 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 


We report quickly at lowest prices. 
No charge. No obligation. 
NOTE NEW ADDRESS 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
353 W. 48th Street. Dept. L, New York City 36, N.Y. 
P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a 
book you cannot supp nly. 

Y BOOKS AND MAGAZINES YOU NO 
LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 


SolL and Water 


CONSERVATION 


>» does your library have 


adequate references? 


seats 
iran aai “ M 





JOURNAL OF 





The Journa or Som. 


IO UNL | ani 
| CONSERVATION 
ae | WATER CONSERVATION 
eens @ 14th year 
PE @ tops in field 


$ 





ane ee 
a ina 
nelle 


Send for examination copy today— 


“to advance the science 
ors CONAN AMSA PAY EF AMER ; and art of good land use” 


‘SOIL CONSERVATION SOCIETY 


OF AMERICA 


DEPT. L., 838 FIFTH AVENUE 


DES MOINES 14, IOWA 


Also—Glossary of Soil and Water Conservation $1 


Conservation Materials brochure—free 


BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH 


PROVIDING A KEY 10 THE 
LATIN, GREEK, SPANISH, GERMAN 
AND 


OTHER MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEXTS 
now being studied in 


HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Prices from 50r. TRANSLATION PUBLISHING co., Inc. 
Write for free catalog 5.7. 67 IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


BUY YOUR BOOKS 


Processed and Cataloged 


ALANAR BOOK PROCESSING CORP. 


Wholesalers of Processed and Cataloged Books 
109-13 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 8, N.J. 


ALL WORK PERFORMED UNDER PROFESSIONAL SUPERVISION 





Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin December 1958 


CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISEMENTS 





FOR SALE 
BUILDING SPECIAL COLLECTIONS is one of 


our specialties. Foreign books and periodicals 
current and out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 
352, White Plains, N.Y. 


LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and 
rebind leather and cloth books for a few cents 
each. 16 oz. bottle—$3.95. Ideal for old powdery 
leather. In use by rare book departments of 
many great libraries. Liquick Leather, 543 Boyls- 
ton St., Boston 16, Mass. 


BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES, Established 
1889. Largest and best selections anywhere. 
Please send us your list of Duplicates for Sale. 
Abrahams Magazine Service, Serials Dept., 56 E. 
13th St., New York 3. 


OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service. Spe- 
cialists in supplying out-of-print books as listed 
in all library indices (Granger; Essay & Gen. 
Lit.; Shaw; Standard; Fiction; Biography; 
Lamont; Speech; etc. ...). Want lists invited. 
23 East 4th St., New York 3. 


SCIENTIFIC and Technical Journals wanted 
to buy and sell. A.L.A., Ashley, 27 East 21, New 
York 10, N.Y. 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS in 16mm Sound- 
film. Full-length feature for permanent lease. 
“Extraordinarily Good. . . ” The Sat. Review. 
For rate and brochure write: BRANDON 
FILMS, INC., Dept. ALA, 200 West 57th St, 
New York 19, N.Y. 


BOOKMOBILE: 1949 Dodge route van de- 
livery with birch shelving, walk-in; over-sized 
book shelves; capacity approx. 800. Low mileage; 
tires and motor excellent. Write: Waseca County 
Library, Waseca, Minn. 


FORTUNE MAGAZINES for sale. Complete 
1940-51; 1953-54; 1956. Other issues. Also other 


publications. Peace College Library, Raleigh, 
N.C. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line. ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 


voucher forms are required for billing, 
please send them at the time advertisements 
are submitted for insertion. 





POSITIONS OPEN 
world wide 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, col- 
leges, public and technical libraries, etc., CRU- 
SADE, largest magazine of educational opportu- 
nities also contains Administrative positions, 
Summer Jobs, Graduate Awards and Student Aid. 
No fees. Apply direct. Highly recommended 
since 1952. Members’ qualifications, school and 
library vacancies listed FREE. This is an im- 
portant publication for you and your library. 
1 issue, $1.00; 12 issues, yearly, $5.00. NEW 
WORLD-WIDE GRADUATE AWARD DIREC. 
TORIES for librarians and educators to sub- 
sidize the continuation of their education. 
Stipends $200-$10,000. Vol. I (1957) $3.00; 
Vol. II (just published, no duplication) $3.00; 
Both Volumes $5.00. Limited editions. Complete, 
specific information on over 400 awards in U.S. 
and overseas in each Volume. CRUSADE, Dept. 
AL, Box 99, Station G, Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 


OPPORTUNITIES for librarians appear regu- 
larly in Library Placement Exchange; a maga- 
zine devoted exclusively to library job informa- 
tion. Each $3.00 subscription entitles a librarian 
to one free Position Wanted listing. Blind ads 
$1.00 extra. 24 issues; nationwide coverage of 
jobs open. Write: LPE, Dept. 1, Box 172, Ben 
Franklin Sta., Wash. 4, D.C. 


east 
WANTED CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN with de- 


gree or professional experience for active chil- 
dren’s room in a library serving a population of 
17,000. Village on Long Island Sound with good 
commuting to New York City. Salary about 
$5000, 36 hr. week, Retirement, one month vaca- 
tion, civil service. Larchmont Public Library, 


Larchmont, N.Y. 


SCHOOL OR CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for 
one of eight elementary schools run by public 
library. Will have assistance of fulltime clerk. 
Residential community on Long Island Sound, 
35 miles from New York City. Library degree, 
beginning salary for fifth year, $4464. Salary 
scale, pension, Social Security. Write head li- 
brarian, Greenwich Library, Greenwich, Conn. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. To direct serv- 
ices in beautiful medium-sized children’s depart- 
ment. Professional degree, experience desirable. 
One month vacation, two weeks sick leave. Sal- 
ary open; annual increments. Apply: Edward 
R. Dax, Librarian, Lancaster Free Public Li- 
brary, Lancaster, Pa. 


OPENING—January 1, 1958. Librarian for 
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Public Junior-Senior High School in desirable 
North Shore Long Island community within com- 
muting distance of New York City. Fifth year li- 
brary degree and experience preferred. Salary 
range, M.A. or equivalent: $4800-$8600. Eligi- 
bility for New York State school librarian’s cer- 
tificate or willingness to take course work neces- 
sary for same required. Send résumés to Dr. 
Norman J. Boyan, Principal, The Wheatley 
School, Bacon Road, Old Westbury, N.Y. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN—for Concord, 
Mass. Particular emphasis on American history 
and literature. Good opportunity for varied ex- 
perience and assumption of responsibility in 
pleasant library. Starting salary $3300-$3700. 
Write: Mrs. Dorothy Nyren, Concord Free Pub- 
lic Library, Concord, Mass. 

CATALOGER needed at Princeton (N.J.) 
Public Library, effective 1 January 1959. Li- 
brary Science degree and cataloging experience 
required; 5-day, 38-hour week; 4 weeks annual 
vacation; sick leave; N.J. retirement plan; salary 
range $4740-$5460. Community of approximately 
23,000; education and research center; an hour’s 
ride from New York City. Write Director, Pub- 
lic Library, 158 Nassau St., Princeton, N.J. 

DIRECTOR for public library in suburban 
community of 38,000 near New York City. Start- 
ing salary $6400 plus possible experience credit 
on schedule; annual increment. Civil Service 
benefits, state pension, vacation. Library school 
degree to meet New Jersey certification, and 
some administrative experience required. Reply 
to: President, Board of Trustees, Fair Lawn Pub- 
lic Library, 12-56 River Road, Fair Lawn, N.J. 

EXTENSION LIBRARIAN needed to provide 
advisory and book service to more than 50 local 
libraries in the lakes and mountain region of 
New Hampshire. New bookmobile, complete with 
chauffeur-clerk to handle clerical details. Duties: 
speaking, writing articles and reviews, confer- 
ences and projects with local librarians and trus- 
tees, audio-visual programs, exhibits. One-half 
time spent on bookmobile, other half in advisory 
duties. A splendid opportunity for someone wish- 
ing a position requiring ability and independent 
judgment and initiative. An ideal spot for profes- 
sional growth. 5-day, 3744 hour week; combina- 
tion Social Security and state retirement; sick 
leave and vacation 114 work days each for every 
month worked; optional health insurance; travel 
costs paid by state. Qualifications: graduation 
from accredited library school required, experi- 
ence desirable. Salary to be arranged within the 
scale $4876-$5888. B-165. 

LIBRARIAN, for public library, Conn. shore; 
experience and degree, to plan expansion in 
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growing community. Unusual opportunity for 
able and ambitious person. B-162. 

DIRECTOR WANTED. New five-county 
regional library system in central New York, 
headquarters Ithaca. Library degree and mini- 
mum of 6 yrs. experience required. Will be un- 
der N.Y. State Civil Service. Considerable ad- 
ministrative and promotional ability needed. Be- 
ginning salary $8000. Write Mrs. Robert A. Pol- 
son, President, Board of Trustees, Finger Lakes 
Library System, 105 Eastwood Ave., Ithaca, N.Y. 

REFERENCE AND ADMINISTRATIVE AS- 
SISTANT, University Library one hour from 
New York. Young and rapidly growing institu- 
tion. New building. 3744 hour week. Liberal sick 
leave, T.[.A.A. insurance and retirement plans. 
Fifth year library school degree required. $4000 
to $4500 depending upon qualifications. B-163. 

WANTED: HEAD LIBRARIAN—suburban 
community of 14,000, easily accessible to New 
York City. 50,000 books. Degree preferred. Sal- 
ary commensurate with qualifications. Apply to: 
Mrs. Roger Squire, 235 Broad St., Red Bank, 
N.J. 
CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN with library sci- 
ence degree to assume full responsibility for 
children’s room in attractive building. Ability to 
develop book collection and services, and a real 
interest in children. Residential city of 50,000 
serving Rome citizens and Griffiss Air Force Base 
personnel, and minutes away from lake and 
mountain resorts. Start $5000. Month’s vacation, 
sick leave, Social Security, retirement. Apply: 
Director, Jervis Library, Rome, N.Y. 


southeast 


ASSISTANT CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. 
Salary $4350-$4950. Assist in developing and 
directing juvenile services. L.S. Degree required. 
Social Security, retirement system, sick leave, 
vacation. Five-day, 40-hour week. Write Direc- 
tor, Kanawha County Public Library, Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN—Live in sunny 
Florida on the beautiful Indian River at Fort 
Pierce. Develop and take charge of children’s 
program in a new, rapidly growing, two-county 
region. Library training in this field required, 
and ability to work in all departments intermit- 
tently if needed. Salary $4000 with annual in- 
crements. Apply: Mary Alice Parsons, Librarian, 
St. Lucie-Okeechobee Regional Library, Fort 
Pierce, Fla. 

midwest 


DAYTON UNIVERSITY. ASSISTANT to 
take charge of Reference and Periodicals, Cath- 
olic co-educational, undergraduate. Library de- 
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l gree. $4350-$5300. On instructional staff of fac- 


ulty. T.LA.A. Phone or write: Brother Walter 
Roesch, Dayton 9, Ohio. 

MICHIGAN STATE LIBRARY, LANSING 
GENERAL REFERENCE LIBRARIAN (II) 
Salary range $5011-$6305, with beginning salary 
dependent upon experience and background. 
Minimums: Undergraduate degree, plus library 


~ school degree, plus at least one year of reference 


experience. Candidates offering training or refer- 
ence experience in the social sciences are pre- 
ferred. Duties are those of a general reference 
assistant in a unit staffed by a Head, plus three 
other reference librarians, and include work on 
the subject collections, and bibliographical ac- 
tivities. The State Library is located in an expand- 
ing center of government, business and heavy in- 
dustry. It offers a vigorous program of state-wide 


y service, including State Aid and Federal Aid. 


New State Library building authorized. 40 hour 
week ~(tivé, days), 13 working days annual leave, 
sick leave, ‘longevity, retirement, Civil Service, 
plus optional benefits. Apply to: Charles L. Hig- 
gins, Assistant State Librarian, Michigan State 
Library, 125 E. Shiawassee St., Lansing 13, Mich. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN with L.S. degree for city 
of 7000 on Lake Michigan. Take over new build- 
ing in early fall. Book stock 15,000, monthly cir- 
culation 4000. Salary depending on qualifications 
and experience. Position open September 15, 
1958. Apply to John D. Callaghan, 117 Superior 
St., South Haven, Mich. 

HEAD CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN and Ref- 
erence Librarian. Children’s librarian to super- 
vise an extensive program of services. Refer- 
ence librarian for a busy department with excel- 
lent book collection. B.L.S. or M.L.S. required. 
Salary to be arranged. Minimum $4620. 40-hour 
week; 4 weeks vacation; sick leave; 50% of 
hospitalization paid by library. Retirement: 
Municipal and Social Security. Apply to: Marie 
W. Barkman, Librarian, Mead Public Library, 
Sheboygan, Wis. 

SCHOOL SERVICE ASSISTANT, Public Li- 
brary Extension Department. To supervise selec- 
tion and distribution of juvenile books for use 
in 40 elementary schools; to provide advisory 
service for principals and teachers. Under 45 
with bachelor and L.S. degrees. Beginning 
salary up to $5950 depending upon experience 
and background, credit for military experience. 
Allowance for additional graduate level train- 
ing. Annual increments, 4 weeks vacation, 5-day 
week, sick leave, Social Security and good re- 
tirement plan. New air-conditioned library as 
part of a new  educational-cultural center. 
Rapidly expanding city of 200,000. Apply: Per- 


sonnel Office, Flint Public Library, Flint, Mich. 

CATALOGER: Gain experience in a very 
large system. 14 catalogers in Department. 
Salary range $4000-$5200. Beginning salary 
based on experience. Library degree required. 
Experience desirable. Month’s vacation, retire. 
ment plan, group health and life insurance. 
Write Personnel Supervisor, Cleveland Public 
Library, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI LIBRARY has 
vacancies for cataloger and for bibliographer in 
order department; graduation from accredited 


library school required; foreign languages de- 


sirable; starting salary $4500 to 5500 depend- 

ing on experience; 3 week annual vacation; So- 

cial Security, university retirement, medical hos- 
pital plan optional; will hold position reasonable 

time for right person. Apply to: Ralph H. 

Parker, Librarian, University of Missouri Li- 

brary, Columbia, Mo. 

CATALOGER to be responsible for technical 
processes in a rapidly expanding public library 
in suburban Chicago. Starting salary $5400- 
$0800 depending upon qualifications. 4 weeks 
vacation, sick leave, pension and Social Security. 
Apply: Mary Radmacher, Librarian, Skokie Pub- 
lic Library, Skokie, Il. 

FIRST ASSISTANT, CIRCULATION DE- 
PARTMENT. L.S. degree and at least one year 
of professional experience. 40 hour, 5-day week; 
four weeks annual vacation; 96 hours annual 
sick leave; Social Security and supplementary 
state plan. Salary $4800-$5760 depending on 
qualifications and experience. Apply: Director, 
Public Library of Des Moines, Des Moines 9, 
Ia. 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS LIBRARY. All 
positions: 39 hour week, 1 month’s vacation, 2 
weeks sick leave, good retirement system; group 
hospitalization optional, academic status. 

l. Assistant Reference Librarian. 5th year li- 
brary school degree, one or two years refer- 
ence experience, one or more foreign lan- 
guages, man preferred, salary $5370. Date of 
vacancy, January 1, 1959. 

2. Catalogers. 5th year library school degree, one 
or more foreign languages, experience desir- 
able, science background essential for 1 cata- 
loger, salary $4500-$5400. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. Library degree de- 
sirable. Work in an attractive suburb, where a 
libary is much used & appreciated. Salary $4000- 
$4200. Apply Glen Ellyn Free Public Library, 
Glen Ellyn, IH. 

UNIQUE SERVICE opportunity to take books 
to shut-ins in their homes on regular schedule. 
No other library provides this service on scale 
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een ome 


as.in Cleveland. Degree from an accredited li- 
brary school required. Ability to drive helpful. 
Salary range $4000 to $5200. Starting salary de- 
pendent on experience. Month’s vacation, retire- 
ment plan, group health insurance. Write Per- 
sonnel Supervisor, Cleveland Public Library, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

FULL TIME LIBRARY ASSISTANT for sub- 
urb west of Chicago. Professional degree re- 
quired. Salary range $4400 to $5000. Apply: Li- 
brarian, Wheaton Public Library, Wheaton, IL. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN: Public Library, Hib- 
bing, Minn. Population 18,000, servicing part of 
St. Louis County also. 75 miles north of Duluth, 
in Iron Mining Region. 80,000 volumes, $62,000 
budget. Beautiful new modern building, excellent 
public relations. Degree from accredited library 
school and administrative experience required. 


Annual increments, one month’s salary, generous 


sick leave, insurance benefits. Salary depends on 
training and experience. Apply: Mrs. Louis Roth, 
pres., Library Board, 502 E. 21st St., Hibbing, 
Minn. 

BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIANS. Milwaukee 
Public Library. Two new bookmobiles beginning 
service in January. Salary $4646-$5271. M.L.S. 
degree. Under 40. U. S. citizenship. Apply: Myrl 
Ricking, Chief, In-Service Training and Person- 
nel Control. 


southwest 
DOCUMENTS-REFERENCE LIBRARIAN for 


federal partial and state depository collection. 
Expanding graduate program. Congenial com- 
munity. Excellent opportunity for beginner with 
L.S. degree. $4000 for 9 months. Apply: E. J. 
Scheerer, Librarian, Prescott Memorial Library, 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston, La. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN for flourishing library in 
growing town of 19,000 population. L.S. degree 
and experience required. Salary commensurate 
with qualifications. One month vacation, sick 
leave and Social Security. Apply: Mrs. Robert 
M. Carr, Chair. of Library Board, Junction City, 
Kan. 


pacific northwest 


HEAD LIBRARIAN. Challenging position in 
library serving large rural county through state- 
owned bookmobile, stations, school collections, 
mail service, headquarters and two community 
libraries. Climate sunny. Salary dependent upon 
experience. Send inquiry to: Chairman, Library 
Board, Malheur County Library, Ontario, Ore. 

OREGON ASSISTANT STATE LIBRARIAN 
needed by January 1, 1959. Salary $7200-$7500 
depending on qualifications. Seven years progres- 
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sively responsible professional library work re- 
quired, including four years in an administrative 
position. Civil Service, State Retirement, Social 
Security. Duties include assistance in adminis- 
tering a large state library and supervision of 
the Rural Library Services program. Write to 
Miss Eloise Ebert, Oregon State Library, Salem. 


j far west 
FOR A BETTER PLACE TO LIVE and 


Greater Opportunities, Come to Pomona, Cali- 
fornia. Two positions open, beginning salary 
$3936-$4716, depending on qualifications. Read- 
ers Assistant: Graduates, this is a good place to 
begin and advance rapidly; if-you are more ex- 
perienced we have room for your special abili- 
ties in a growing library system. Assistant Chil- 
dren’s Librarian to take charge of children’s 
work in branch; this is a golden opportunity to 
advance your career under a cracker-jack chil- 


‘dren’s supervisor. We have a creative’ program ` 


and welcome new ideas. Pomona has liberal va- 
cation and fringe benefits. Both positions apply 
to Raymond M. Holt, Pomona Public Library, 
380 N. Main St., Pomona, Calif. 

COMBINED CITY AND COUNTY LI. 
BRARY SYSTEM, one and one-half hours fror. 
San Francisco, has openings for trained librar- 
ians from ALA accredited schools. Excellent op- 
portunites in an expanding system for those with 
interest and initiative. New salary scale; 40-hour, 
5-day work week; 12 days sick leave; 12 days 
vacation; state retirement system; and health 
insurance available. 


Supv. Ref. Libn. $5592-6792 
Branch Libn-—Extension & 

Bookmobile $5076-6168 
Jr. Libn.—Children $4380-5328 
Jr. Libn.—Reference $4380-5328 


5-step scale with advancement to 2nd step after 
6 months. Can hire above lst step at Junior 
level if experienced. For application forms and 
details write Director of Library Service, Public 
Library of Stockton and San Joaquin County, 
Market and Hunter Sts., Stockton 2, Calif. 
CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN with degree to 
develop service in small but library-minded com- 
munity in beautiful Livermore Valley, 40 min. 
from San Francisco. Salary range $4590-$5460. 
Usual benefits. Apply: Librarian, Livermore Li- 
brary, Livermore, Calif. Ei 


POSITIONS WANTED 


COLLEGE LIBRARIANSHIP wanted by older 
woman. B.A. and BSLS degrees. Varied experi-. 
ence in library field. Prefers southeast but will 
consider other sections. B 8-W. 
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Public Library Association, 846-48 

Public L, Ref. Survey Com., RSD, 856 

Public Library Reporter, 846 

Public Relations Com., Armed Forces 
Lns. Sect,, 848 

Public Relations Sect., LAD, 854 

Publications Com.: AASchL, $42; ACRL, 
844; LED, 854: PLA, 847; RSD, 856; 
RTSD, 857; see also names of publica- 
tions. 

Publications Planning Com., CSD, 851 

Publishers Liaison Com., 839 

Publishers’ Relations Com., YASD, 860 

Publishing, ALA, Com. on, 837 

Purchasing Com., Financial Admin. Sect., 
LAD, 853 


R 


Rangoon Project, Advisory Com., ACRL, 
843 

Rare Books Sect., ACRL, 845 

Reading Aids for the Handicapped Sub- 
Com., AHIL, Audio-Visual Com., $32 

Recruiting Com., LAD, 852 

REFERENCE coM.: New Ref. Tools, RSD, 
855; P. L. Survey, RSD, 856 

Reference Services Division, 855-56 

Regional Processing Com., RTSD, 857 

Relations with State and Local L. Assns. 
Com., ASD, 850 

Relationship Between the Law L. and the 
General L. of a Univ. Com., ACRL, 
844 

Representatives to Other Organizations, 
862-64 

Reprinting Com., Acquisitions Sect., 
RTSD, 858 

Research Com., LED, 854 

Resolutions Com., ALA, 837 

Resources Com., RTSD, 857 

Resources and Technical Services Divi- 
sion, 856-60 


Revision of Bylaw Article “VI, Sect, 2 
{b} Com., Council, 830 
Revision of 1945 Standards Com., 
AASchL, 842 
S 


School Libraries, Editorial Com., AASchL, 
842 

School I. Technical Services Com., 
RTSD, 857 

Science, Technology- and Business Ref. 
Services Com., RSD, 856 

Sears Foundation Project Com., ASD, 850 

Secondary Sch. Ls. Com., AASchL, 842 

Sections Com., RSD, 856 

Selection of Foreign Children’s Bks. 
Com., CSD, 851 

Serials Policy and Research Com., Serials 
Sect., RTSD, 860 

Serials Sect., RTSD, 859.60 

Simplified Filing Rules Subcom., RTSD 
Editorial Com., 833 

Special Com, of Five, ALA, 833 

Special Projects Com., ASD, 850 

Staff Organizations R. T., 862 

Standards in Adult Services Com., ASD, 
850 

Standards Com.: AASchL, 842; ACRL, 
$44; PLA, 847; for Work with Young 
Adults, PLA, 847 

State Assembly Planning Com., AASchIL, 
842 

State Reps., ACRL, 844-45 

Statistics Com. for Coll, and Univ, Ls., 
L. Organization and Management Sect., 
LAD, 853 

Statistics Com. for P. Ls., L. Organiza- 
tion and Management Sect., LAD, 853 

Statistics Coordinating Com., L. Organi- 
zation and Management Sect., LAD, 
853 

Stern Family Fund ad hoc Com., 
AASchL, 842 


Student Assts. Com., AASchL, 842 

Subject Headings Com., Cataloging and 
Class, Sect., RTSD, 859 

Subject Lists of Children’s Bks. Com., 
CSD, 851 

Subject Specialists Sect., ACRL, 845 

Subscription Bks. Com., ALA, 837 

Survey and Standards Com., AAStL, 843 


T 


Teacher Education 
ACRL, 845 

Teachers Sect., LED, 854 

Theatre L. Assn., 866 

Top of the News, CSD, 850 

Top of the News Special Com., YASD, 
860 

Treasurer’s Rpt., 878-81 

Trustees of the Endowment Funds, 825 

TV Subcom., Audio-Visual Com., 832 


U 


Undergraduate Pgms. in L. Science Sul. 
com., Com. on Accreditation, 831 
Unesco, Panel on, Internatl, Relat 
Com., 834 
United Nations, ALA Advisory Cr” 
U. S. Com., 837 oe 
University Libraries Sect., ACRL, 840° 


W 


Washington Conf.: Arrangements Com., 
Rare Bks. Sect., ACRL, 845; Local 
Com., CSD, 851; Pgm. Com., Per- 
sonnel Admin. Sect., LAD, 853; Pgm. 
Com., YASD, 860 

Wilson Indexes Com., RSD, 856 

Workshop Com. for Washington Conf., 
American Assn. of L. Trustees, 848 


Y 


Young Adult Services Division, 860 


Libraries Sect., 
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Accreditation Com., ALA: Midwinter 
highlights, 178-79; San Francisco high- 
lights, 604 

Accrediting and Education for Librarian- 
ship, Developments of 1951-57, Gitler, 
273-74 

Acquisitions Sect., RTSD, Code of Fair 
Practices approved by div., Midwinter 
highlights, 178 

Action Devel. Com., American Associa- 
tion of L. Trustees, rpt. of, 255-56 

Adams, Mary Ann, Jointly-Sponsored 
Program for Foreign Librarians, 414-17 

Adams, Scott, Ten Years of Fulbright 
Librarians, 407-12: additions to list, 
576 

Aaministrator Looks at Bookmobile Serv- 
ice, Strouse, 16-22 

ADULT EDUCATION; Adult Education in 
the San Francisco Area, Conmy, 452- 
53; Utilizing Community Resources, 

Community Workshop Div. of Okla- 
homa City Ls., Gray, 499-502 

Adult Education in the San Francisco 
Area, Conmy, 452-53 

Adult Services and the ASD, 203-04 
Adult Services Division: Co-sponsors pre- 
conf. Inst. on Using TV in L. Adult 
'Educ., 607; Midwinter highlights, 172- 
73; San Francisco highlights, 594 

` Agree, Rose H., Publie Library Book- 

mobile Service to Schools, 124 


Alaska and the Library Services Act: A 
Field Visit, Morin, 621-24' 

America’s School Libraries Provide for 
the Gifted, Clark, 97-100 

American Association of Library Trustees, 
PLA: mbrship. campaign, 7; descr. of 
services and mbrship, campaign, 133-34 

AASchL-ACRL-DAVI Jt. Com.: Mid. 
winter highlights, 172 

American Association of School Li- 
hrarians: Midwinter highlights, 172; 
San Francisco highlights, 594-95 

American Association of State Libraries: 
appoints Eleanor Ferguson as exec. 
secy., 586; Midwinter highlights, 172- 
73; San Francisco highlights, 595-96 

ALA Bulletin: Coverage expanded, 663; 
statement of objectives, Midwinter 
highlights, 180 

ALA Group Insurance Plan, 447; excep- 
tions made in Senior Hospital-Surgical 
plan, Memo to Members, 742 

ALA Headquarters in the Reorganization, 
Clift, 817 

ANKARA INSTITUTE OF LIBRARIANSHIP; 
Awards for Excellence established, 76; 
How to Start a Library School, Downs, 
399-405 

Announcing the 1958 ALA Awards, Schol- 
arships, Citations, Parker, 35-38 

Arnold, Len, National Library Week at 
This Eleventh Hour, 111-13 

Arnold, Len, resigns hdqrs, staff, Memo 
to Mems., 393 


Arts of the U. S. in Color Slides, 254 

Asia Foundation, bks. wanted for Asian 
students, 84 

Asian Federation of Library Associations, 
351, 751-52 

Assignment of Responsibility for Ma- 
terials, text of Com. on Organization 
rpt. adopted, 600 

Association of College and Research Li- 
braries: Midwinter highlights, 173; San 
Francisco highlights, 596 

Association of Hospital and Institution 
Libraries: appoints Eleanor Phinney as 
exec. secy., 586; Midwinter highlights, 
173-74; San Francisco highlights, 596- 
97 

Audio-Visual Com., ALA: (Co-sponsors 
pre-conf. Inst. on Using TV in L. 
Adult Educ., 607; San Francisco high- 
lights, 604 

AUDIO VISUALS: Jt. AASchL-ACRL-DAVI 
Com. statement, 277 

AUBIANNE AWARD: deser., 38; winner an- 
ned., 78 

AWARDS AND CITATIONS: Announcing the 
1958 ALA Awards, Scholarships, and 
Citations, descr., Parker, 35-38; win- 
ners anned., Parker, 678-82; ltr. awards 
discontd., Midwinter highlights, 171 
Aurianne award: descr., 38; winner 

anned., 783 
Beta Phi Mu award: deser., 36; winner 
anned., 680 


= 
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Dewey Medal; descr., 35; winner an- 
ned., 679 

E. P. Dutton-John Macrae award: 
descr., 37; hist., Long, 683-84; win- 
ner anned., 679; 

Exhibits Round Table award: descr., 
37; winner anned., 682; 

Grolier Society award: deser., 35; 
winner anned., 680; 

Isadore Gilbert Mudge Award estab., 
707; 

Jobn Cotton Dana Publicity awards: 
deser., 36; winners anned., 681; 
Joseph W. Lippincott award: descr., 

35; winner anned., 678; 

Liberty and Justice Book awards, 
ALA: deser., 37; editorial, 495; 
winners anned., 503, 682; 

Margaret Mann citation: deser., 36; 
winner anned., 681 

Melvil Dewey medal: deser., 35; win- 
ner anned., 679 

Newbery Caldecott awards: deser., 
37; winners anned., Nesbitt, 265-66; 
winners anned., Parker, 682 

Trustee Citations: descr., 36; winners 
anned., Clarvoe and Compton, 686.87 

Awards and Citations Com., Newbery- 
Caldecott, CSD, revised, Midwinter 
highlights, 174 

Awards Committee, ALA, San Francisco 
highlights, 605 


Balch, Mrs. Glenn, Idaho Plans for Na- 
tional Library Week, 10 

Barton, Mary N., Progress Report on 
Reference Services Division, 347 

Batchelor, Lillian L., School Library and 
the Gifted Child, 93 

Beatty, Cora M., Tentative Program, San 
Francisco Conference, 305-16 

Beautiful Borzoi, 691-93 

Benton, William, Too Busy to Think? 
441-43 

Bergan, Francis, Library Trustee, 323-26 

BETA PHI MU AWARD: deser., 36; winner 
anned., 680 

Bistiocrapaies, PACAF Basie Bibliogra- 
phy Project, Carter, 340-42 

Bibliotherapy Com., AHIL, Midwinter 
highlights, 174 

Brnpinc, Minimum Specifications for 
Binder Lesser Used Materials, RTSD, 
51-53 

Bixler, Paul, named I. adviser, Univ. of 
. Rangoon, Memo to Mems., 586 

Blake, Jean M., Itr., 667 

Bledsoe, Elaine Austin, Jointly-Spon- 
sored Program for Foreign Librarians, 
415-17 

Buinn, Recording for the Blind, Inc., de- 
veloping 8 1/3 rpm records, Bulletin 
Bd., 569 

Book Evaluation Com., CSD, Midwinter 
higklights, 174 

Boox Lists; Interesting Adult Books of 
1957 for Young People, 194-95; Nota- 
ble Books of 1957, 187-193; Notable 
Children’s Books, 1957, 260-62 

Bookbinding Com., RTSD, Minimum 
Specifications for Binding Lesser Used 
Materials, 51-53 

Booxsosies; Administrator Looks at 
Bookmobile Service, Strouse, 16-22; 
Public Library Bookmobile Service te 
Schools, 121-24; Why Public Library 
Bookmobiles Serve Schools, 267-69, 
correction, 382 
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Bookmobile Service Today (series): VII 
—Administrator Looks at Bookmobile 
Service, Strouse, 16-22 

Book Selection in the Sciences, Wein- 
stein, 509-13 

Boston Public Library, “My Family 
Reads,” Natl. L. Wk., Javelin and 
Sevagian, 436-39 

Boysworth, Willa M., Far Eastern Li- 
brarians Organize to Face Problems of 
L. Service, 351 

Bragin, Charles, ltr., 162 

British West Africa, Impression of, Lan- 
cour, 419-269 

Bryan, J. Ned, The Challenge, 95-96 

Buocet, ALA, schedule, Midwinter high- 
lights, 170 

Building and Equipment Sect., LAD, 
Midwinter highlights, 174 

Buying and Selling Books and Manu- 

scripts, RTSD Aequisition Sect., code 
adopted, 232 

Brzaws: ASD, Bylaws and proposed 
Amendments, 474-76; Armed Forces Ls, 
Sect., proposed, 281; see also Consti- 
tution and Bylaws l 


C 


California’s New Public Library Com- 
mission, Smith, 145 

Campbell, Susie, Increasing Efficiency 
Through Training, 251-54 

Canadian Library Association Conference 
held, 1958, 578 

Career Guidance: A Key to Recruiting, 
Cornehlsen, 505-07 i 

Carlson, William H., World Wakes up 
to Read, 633 3 

Carpenter, Robert H., Great Books 
Course Sends Students to the Library, 
104-05 

Carter, Mary J., PACAF Basic Bibli- 
ography Project, 340-42 

CaTALOCING IN SOURCE, Council on Li- 
brary Resources makes grant to Library 
‘of Congress for pilot demonstration, 
569; ltrs., 738 

Challenge, Bryan, 95-96 

Challenge for the Scientifically Talented, 
Deason, 168 

Chapman, Gilbert W., Message to Li- 
brarians, Natl. L. Wk., 9 . 

Cheney, Frances Neel, ltr., 162 

Children’s Library Association: see Chil- 
dren’s Services Division 

Children’s Services Division: Midwinter 
highlights, 174; San Francisco high- 
lights, 597-98; Sponsors pre-conf. 
poetry festival, 608 

Cincinnati Public Library, Films and 
recordings center, A-V Circuit, 140-41 

Crrations, see Awards and Citations 

Clark, E. Kathryn, America’s School Li- 
braries Provide for the Gifted, 97-100 

Clarvoe, Frank A., Jr., 1958 Trustee 
Citation of Merit, 686 

Classification Research Study Group in 
U.S.A. Formed, Bulletin Bd., 661 

Clift, David H., ALA Headquarters in 
the Reorganization, 817 

Code of Fair Practices, book buying and 
selling, RTSD, approved by div., Mid- 
winter highlights, 179 

Cofin, Lewis C., HBr., Cataloging ix 
Source, 738 

Compton, LaNell, 1958 Trustee Citation 
of Merit, 687 

ConrerneNces: Canadian Library Associa- 
tion, 1958, 578; Hawaii Library As- 


sociation sponsors Mid-Pacific Library 
conference, Stebbins, 608-09; see also 
names of conferences 

Conrrrences, ALA; 1958 ALA Conference, 
39; see also San Francisco Conference 

Conger, R. A., Itr., 162 

Conmy, Peter T., Adult Education in the 
San Francisco Area, 452-53; San Fran- 
cisco, the Unique City, 183-85 

CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS, ALA: Pro- 
posed amendments, 64-66; proposed 
amendments and bylaws adopted, Mid- 
winter highlights, 171; proposed amend- 
ments, 455-59; proposed amendments 
approved, 592 

Constitution and Bylaws Com., ALA, 
Midwinter highlights, 179 

Copyricat, Problems of Copyright Law 
Revision Affecting Libraries, Rogers, 
245-48 

Cornehlsen, John H., Career Guidance: 
A Key to Recruiting, 505-07 

Cost of Visiting in San Francisco, Far- 
rell, 450-51 

Council, ALA: Annual Conf. action, 591- 
92; Midwinter highlights, 170-72; new 
mems., 1958-62 term, 571; nom. com. 
rpt., 67 

Council Deliberations Com., xpt. ap- 
proved, 592 

COUNCIL ON LIBRARY RESOURCES, INC.: 
grant to ALA, Memo to Mems., 91; 
grant to ALA to survey deficiencies of 
lL services in U.S., Memo to Mems., 
299; grant to Library of Congress for 
Cataloging-in-Source demonstration, 
Bulletin Bd., 569; grant to National Li- 
brary of Medicine, 488; recent projects 
described, Bulletin Bd., 374; grant to 
United States Book Exchange for sar- 
vey of USBE operations, 569 

Counts, George I., winner, 1958 Liberty 
and Justice Book Award, 503 

Cowan, Georgia C., appointed rep., Civil 
War Centennial Comm., 269 

Current List of Medical Literature, re- 
ceives grant from Council on Library 
Resources to mechanize indexing, 488 

Currier, Lura G., “Regional Libraries 
Are Not Peculiar,” 763-64 

Cushman, Jerome, ktr., Book Selection 
in the Sciences, 576 


D 


Dalton, Jack, Library Development 
through Library Education, two-year 
report of International Relations Office, 
745-53 

Deale, H. Vail, ltr., Value of mss., 735, 
737 

Dean, Mrs. Emily Gilfillan, 76 

DeAngelo, Rachael W., Public Library 
Bookmobile Service to Schools, 123 

Deason, Hilary J., Challenge for the Sci. 
entifically Talented, 108 

Denver Public Library, Increasing Eff. 
ciency Through Training, Campbell 
251-54 

Derostrory Law: Proposed legislation 
Wash. Rpt., 138: Revised Depository 
Library Legislation Now Before Con. 
gress, Powell, 343-45; hearings held, 64 

Detroit Public Library: Publishes fla 
lists instead of film catalog, A-V Cir 
cuit, 57; Weekly TY program, A-V 
Circuit, 777 

DEWEY MEDAL; descr., 35; winner anned.. 
679 

Dickson, Janet S., wins Dewey Medal. 
679 (photo) 
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Do the Standards Come up to Standard? 
Martin, 755-60 

Douglas, Mrs. Mary Peacock, wins 
Grolier Society Award, 680 (photo, 
679) 

. Downs, Robert B., How to Start a Li 

brary School, 399-405 

- Dressing Right for San Francisco, Taylor, 
452 

Dunbar, Ralph M., appointed dir., Li- 
brary Resources Fact Finding Proj- 
ect, Memo to Mems., 299 

Dunbar, Ralph M., retires, 76 

DUTTON-MACRAE AWARD: descr., 37; hist., 
Long, 683-84; winner anned., 679 


Easton, David K., resigns as Hdqrs. Ln., 
Memo to Mems., 393 

Eatenson, Ervin, Itr., Book Selection in 
the Sciences, 576 

Editorial Com., ALA, Midwinter high- 
lights, 179 

Edmonds, Cecil, ltr., 667; receives 1958 
Trustee Citation of Merit, Compton, 687 
(photo) 

Educational Materials Laboratory, Edu- 
cators’ Treasure-Trove, 640-41 

Elementary School Library and the 
Gifted, Frary, 100-101 

Elmhurst, 11., P.L., Film Society, A-V 
Circuit, 645 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, ltr., 162 

E. P. Dutton-John Macrae Award, Long, 
683-84; see i lso Awards 

Evans, Luther‘H., Unesco: Problems and 
Prospects, 673-77 

Evansville, Ind., P.L. publishes union 
film list, A-V Circuit, 553 

Executive Board, ALA: action, Nov. 
mtg., 7; Annual Conf. action, 593; 
nominees, 67 

EXHIBITS ROUND TABLE AWARD: descr., 37; 
winner anncd., 682 

Experiment in Cooperative Processing, 
Mahoney, 127 








F 


Far Eastern Librarians Organize to Face 
Problems of Library Service, Boys- 
worth, 35] 

- Farmington Plan eval., 76 
` Farrell, Anne M., Cost of Visiting in San 
Francisco, 450-51 

Feis, Herbert, winner, 1958 Liberty and 
Justice Book Award, 503 

Ferguson, Eleanor A., State Library Leg- 
islation~-1958, 765-68 

Field Consultant Services, Midwinter In- 
stitute on, 271 

Financial Administration Sect., LAD, 
Midwinter highlights, 175 

Focus on World Affairs, Stibitz, 423-27 

FOREIGN LIBRARIANS: Jointly-Sponsored 
Program for Foreign Librarians, Bled- 
soe and Adams, 415-17; see also Inter- 
national Relations f 

Foster, Edith, What Was Behind ‘Op. 
eration Library’? in West Georgia, 199 

Foster, Richard L., Library Materials for 
the Gifted, 107-108 

Frary, Mildred, Elementary School Li. 
brary and the Gifted, 100-101 

Fryden, Floyd Norton, Itr., transaction 
charging, 737-38 

FULBRICHT SCHOLARSHIPS FOR LIBRARIANS! 
Ten Years of Fulbright Librarians, 
Adams, 407-12; additions to list, 576 


Fund for Adult Education, New Train- 
ing Grants Available, 326 


G 


Gagliardo, Ruth, Mbrship. Campaign 
Needed, Itr., 160 

Galesburg, Ill., L., destroyed by fire, 
Memo to Mems., 392 

Gardiner, Jewel, memorial fund estab., 
Bulletin Bd., 296 

Gearhart, Gladys K., Library Materials 
for the Gifted, 107-198 

Geer, Helen T., appointed Coordinator 
Sch. L. Standards Project, 243 

GIFTED CHILDREN: America’s School Li- 
braries Provide for the Gifted, Clark, 
97-100; The Challenge, Bryan, 95-96; 
Challenge for the Scientifically Tal- 
ented, Deason, 108; Elementary School 
Library and the Gifted, Frary, 100-101; 
Gifted Child and the Librarian, 
Herminghaus, 94; Gifted Students Are 
Stimulated by Library Resources, Park, 
102-103; Great Books Course Sends 
Students to the Library, Lightner and 
Carpenter, 104-105; Honors in History 
Require Library Use, Thurber, 106; 
Library Materials for the Gifted, Gear- 
hart and Foster, 107-108; School Li- 
brary and the Gifted Child, Batchelor, 
93 

Gifted Studenta Are Stimulated by Li- 
brary Resources, Park, 102-103 

Ginger, Lyman V., itr., on Natl L. Wk., 
13 

Giovannitti, Len, editorial, 582; ltr., 737; 
winner, 1958 Liberty and Justice Book 
award, 503 

Gitler, Robert L., Accrediting and Edu- 
cation for Librarianship, 273-74 

Grants: ACRE for 1958, 147; Fund 
for Adult Education, 326; see also 
Council on L, Resources 

Gray, Walter, Jr., Utilizing Community 
Resources, 499-502 

Great Books Course Sends Students 
to the Library, Lightner and Carpenter, 
104-105 

Greenaway, Emerson, Progress and the 
American Library Association, 813; 
World of Books, 611-18 

GROLIER AWARD: descr., 35; winner an- 
ned., 680 

GROLIER SCHOLARSHIPS: deser., 36; win- 
ners anned., 680 

Guide to Library Equipment and Sup- 
plies, 516-51; corrections, 647 


H 


Hadley, Chalmers, dies, Memo to Mems., 
392 i 

Hamlin, Arthur T., Paperbounds in Col- 
lege Libraries, 29 

Handbook Planning Com., ASD, ap- 
pointed, 204 

Harwell, Richard B.: appointed ALA Às- 
soc, Exec. Secy., Memo to Mems., 393 

Hawaii Library Association Sponsors Mid- 
Pacific Library Conference, Stebbins, 
608-09 

Hawaii Trustees Meet, Mabel Jackson, 
716-17 

Headquarters Location Com. to present 
bidg. pgm. to Exec. Bd., Memo to 
Mems., 587 

Here’s What Happened, rpt. on first 
Natl., L. Wk., Robling, 431-35 

Hickey, Dorothy C., Idaho Falls Ex- 


hibits Engineering Test Reactor Model, 
Itr., 491 

Highland Park, Ill., P.L. Film Society, 
A-V Circuit, 644 

Highlights of the Midwinter Meeting, 
169-181 

Highlights of the San Francisco Confer» 
ence, 589-608 

Hodges, Elizabeth, Public Library Book- 
mobile Service to Schools, 123 

Honors in History Require Library Use, 
Thurber, 106 

Hornak, Ann, Serving a Changing Popu- 
lation, 703 

Houston P.L., Serving a Changing Popu. 
lation, Hornak, 703 

How to Identify A “Sensitive Areg,” 
260 

How to Start a Library School, Downs, 
399.405 

Hunter, Jean B., Itr., 82 


Idaho Plans for National Library Week, 
Balch, 10-14 

Idaho Falls Exhibits Engineering Test 
Reactor Model, 491 

Impressions of British West Africa, 
Lancour, 419.420 

Increasing Efficiency Through Training, 
Campbell, 251-54 

Index of American Public Library Circu. 
lation, 113, 502, 629, 790 

Insurance: ALA Group plan, 447; ex. 
ceptions made, Memo to Mems., 742 

Interesting Adult Books of 1957 for 
Young People, 194-95 

Interlibrary Cooperation, Progress in, 
552 

INTERNAL REVENUE CODE AMENDMENT, pro- 
posed, Washington Rpt., 138 

International Book post rates increase 
postponed, Bulletin Bd., 657 

INTERNATIONAL INTERLIBRARY LOANS, Code 
of Procedures approved by RSD Bd. of 
Dirs., 707 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, Bixler ap» 
pointed l. adviser, Univ. of Rangoon, 
Memo to Mems., 586; Focus on World 
Affairs, Stibitz, 423-27; How to Start 
a Library School, Downs, 399-405; Im- 
pressions of British West Africa, Lan- 
cour, 419-20; Jointly-Sponsored Pro- 
gram for Foreign Librarians, Bledsoe 
and Adams, 415-17; Library Develop- 
ment through Library Education, Dal. 
ton, 745-53; Ten Years of Fulbright 
Librarians, Adams, 407-12 

International Relations Com., ALA: Mid- 
winter highlights, 179; San Francisco 
highlights, 605 

International Relations Office, ALA, Li- 
brary Development through Library 
Education, two-year report, Dalton, 
745.53 

International Relations Office Needed, 
Editorial, Morsch, 387 

International Relations R. T., San Fran. 
cisco highlights, 606 


J 


Jackson, Mabel, Hawaii Trustees Meet, 
716-17 

Javelin, Muriel C., “My Family Reads,” 
Natl. L. Wk. in Boston, 436-39 

Joeckel, Dr. Carleton B., wins Lippin- 
cott award, 678 {photo} 


891 


JoHN COTTON DANA PUBLICITY AWARDS: 
descr., 36; winners anned., 681 
Ir. coms., AASchL-ACRL-DAYI state- 
ment on .audio-visuals, A-V Circuit, 

277-79 
Jointly-Sponsored Program for Foreign 
Librarians, Bledsoe and Adams, 415-17 


K 


Kaiser, John Boynton, annotated bibliog., 
published, Bulletin Bd., 570 

Kalamazoo, Mich., P.L., Film Society, 
A-V Circuit, 645 

Keelin, Kevin R., Itr., 162 

Keio Univ., Tokyo, How to Start a Li- 
brary School, Downs, 399-405 

Keith, Harold, Newbery award-winning 
author, 1957, 265-66 

King, Marion M., Moving Made Easier 
by ‘“‘Operation Library,” 627-29 

Kipp, Laurence J., United States Book 
Exchange: the Usual Crisis, 508 

Knight, Lila N., Tyler, R.I., Free L., 
editorial, 669 

Knopf, Alfred A., Publishers, Beautiful 
Borzoi, 691-93 

Krettek, Germaine, Library Services Act, 
1958 appropriation, editorial, 4; New 
Postal Rates, 504 


L 


Laskey, Harold H., Survey of Use of 
Paperbacks in Libraries, 32 

LIBERTY AND JUSTICE BOOK AWARDS, ALA: 
deser., 37; winners anned., 503, 682; 
editorial, 495 

Library Administration Division: Mid- 
winter highlights, 174-175; San Fran- 
cisco highlights, 598-99 

Library Binding Institute scholarship 
estab., Midwinter highlights, 171 

Library Education Division: Midwinter 
highlights, 176; San Francisco high- 
lights, 599-601 

Library Materials for the Gifted, Gear- 
hart and Foster, 107-108 

Library Periodicals R. T., San Francisco 
highlights, 606 

Library Progress in Pennsylvania, 701 

Library Service to Labor Groups Jt. 
Com., Midwinter highlights, 181 

Library Services Act Scholarships in New 
York State, Verschoor, 349-50 

LIBRARY SERVICES ACT: Alaska and the 
Library Services Act, Morin, 621-24; 
Goes West, Luce, 115-18; L. S. 
Branch, Twenty Years A-Growing, Mc- 
Donough, 23-27; list of grants to states 
for 1959, 707-709; 1958 appropriations, 
editorial, Krettek, 4; 1958 president’s 
budget incls. only $3 million, -Memo 
to Mems., 90: Progress, Washington 
Rpt., Lorenz, 62-63, 209-11; rpts. from 
states, 138; and sch. ls., statement, 
124: $6 million appropriated, 642; see 
also Library Services Branch, 

Library Services Act Goes West, Luce, 
115-18 

LIBRARY SERVICES BRANCH; Library Serv- 
ices to the Nation, Lorenz, Mahar, 
Mishoff, and Vainstein, 334-38; Twenty 
Years A-Growing, McDonough, 23-27 

Library Services to the Nation, Lorenz, 
Mahar, Mishoff, and Vainstein, 334-38 

LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY FEASIBILITY STUDY: 
Objectives, Clift, Bulletin Bd., 230; 
study completed, Memo to Mems., 742 

Library Trustee, Bergan, 323-26 


i 


892 


Librarians Come Up with Some En- 
lightened Views, 607 

Libraries Today: Statement of the ALA 
Council, 180 

Librarianship as a Career Jt. Com., Mid- 
winter highlights, 181 

Lichtenstein, Alice, ltr., Cataloging in 
Source, 738 

Lightner, Lionel, Great Books Course 
sends Students to the Library, 104-05 

LIPPINCOTT, JOSEPH W., AWARD; descr., 
35; winner anncd., 678 

Little, Minnie J., ltr., Why Public Li- 
brary Bookmobiles Serve Schools, 267- 
69 

Long, Harriet G., E. P. Dutton-John 
Macrae Award, 683-94 

Lorain, Ohio, P. L.: Moving Made Easier 
by ‘‘Operation Library,” 627-29 

Lorenz, John G., Library Services to the 
Nation, 334-38 

Los Angeles P. L., sponsors jt. film 
previewing, A-V Circuit, 57 

Lowenberg, Carlton, ltr., Bks. wanted 
for Asian students, 84 

Luce, Helen, Library Services Act Goes 
West, 115-18 

Lund, Ellen, Joins hdqrs. staff, 200 


M 


MacBean, Dilla W., Public Library 
Bookmobile Service to Schools, 121 

McCloskey, Robert, Caldecott award-win- 
ning illustrator, 1957, 265-66 

McDermott, Mrs. Eugene, ltr., survey 
Dallas branch Is., 492 

McDonough, Roger H., Twenty Years 
A-growing, 23-27 

Mahar, Mary Helen, Library Services to 
the Nation, 334-38 

Mahoney, Orcena, Experiment in Cooper- 
ative Processing, 127 

MARGARET MANN CITATION; descr., 36; 
winners anncd., 681 

Maritime Library Association, Canada, 
redesignated ALA chapter, Midwinter 
Highlights, 171 

Martin, Lowell A., Do the Standards 
Come.up to Standard, 755-60 

Mathews, Virginia H., On the Line with 
Library Week, 14 

Mearns, David C., ltr., Poets and Li- 
braries, 574 

Meet the Publishers: IX (Alfred A. 
Knopf) Beautiful Borzoi, 691-93 

MELCHER SCHOLARSHIP: descr., 37; 1958 
winner declines, 682 

Membership Campaign 
Gagliardo, 160 

Membership Com., ALA: Midwinter high- 
lights, 179; San Francisco highlights, 
605 

Membership Participation at Midwinter 
Meetings Com., rpt. approved, 591. 

Meredith, Louise, Public Library Book- 
mobile Service to Schools, 121 

Message to Librarians, Chapman, 9 

Meteorological Data to be Microcarded, 
146 


Needed, ltr., 


‘Miami P. L., display of 1957 Liberty 


and Justice Book awards, photo, 376 

Mid-Pacific Library Conference, Stebbins, 
608-9 

Midwest State Library agencies, first 
mtg., 15 

Midwinter Institute on State Field Con- 
sultant Services, 271 

MIDWINTER MEETING, 1958: Highlights, 
169-81; Notes, 49; Tentative Program, 


43-47; Tentative Schedule, 48 

MIDWINTER MEETING, 1959: anncement., 
809 

Midwinter Meeting Policy, 732 

Military-Community Library Study, 559, 
782 

Milwaukee P. L., maps and globes ex- 
hibit, photo, June cover 

Mishoff, Willard O., Library Services tc 
the Nation, 334-38 

Mohr, Mrs. J. Henry, receives 1958 Trus 
tee Citation of Merit, Clarvoe, 68¢ 
(photo) 

Morin, Wilfred L., Alaska and the Li 
brary Services Act: A Field Visit, 621. 
24 

Morris, Effie Lee, wins Dutton-Macrae 
award, 679 (photo) 

Morsch, Lucile M., Our Opportunities 
Natl. L. Wk., 10; editorial, Inter 
national relations office needed, 387 

Morton, Florinnell F., Itr., 578 

Moving Made Easier by ‘Operation Li 

brary,” Paulson and King, 627-2! 

MUDGE AWARD: see Awards and Citation: 

“My Family Reads,” Natl L. Wk. ir 
Boston, Javelin and Sevagian, 436-39 


N 


National Defense Education Act, 1958 
aids sch. ls. and lns., Bulletin Bd. 
729 

NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, coop 
with Natl. L. Wk., 13 

NATIONAL LIBRARY OF MEDICINE, receive 
grant from Council on Library Re 
sources, 488 

National Library Week at This Elevent. 
Hour, Arnold, 111-13 

NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK, 1958: exhibitio 
at Pierpont Morgan 1l., 211; Here’ 
What Happened, Robling 431-35; Idah 
Plans for, Balch, 10; Message to Li 
brarians, Chapman, 9; “My Famil 
Reads,’” Natl. L. Wk. in Boston 
Javelin and Sevagian, 436-39; NEz 
coop., 13; On the Line with, Roblin 
and Mathews, 14; Our Opportunities 
Morsch, 10; Questionnaire, 301; Steer 
ing Com., 163; .. . at This Elevent) 
Hour, Arnold, 111-13; in West Mem 
phis, Ark., 352; World Wakes up t 
Read, Carlson, 633 

NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK, 1959: date an 
nounced, Memo to Mems., 392; ne 
mems., Steering Com., 488; ALA Spon 
sorship and Support of, 809 

National Library Week Com., ALA 
San Francisco highlights, 605-06 

NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK PAMPHLETS: puk 
lished by ALA, Memo to Mems., 90 
desc., editorial, 237 

Nesbitt, Elizabeth, Newbery and Calde 
cott Awards—1957, winners anncd 
265 -66 

New Benefits Under ALA Group Ir 
surance Plan, 447 

NEWBERY AND CALDECOTT MEDALS, descr 
37; winners anned., 265, 682 

New Postal Rates, Krettek, 504 

New Training Grants Available, 326 

Nistendirk, Verna, ltr., Why Public L 
brary Bookmobiles Serve Schools, 26’ 
69 

Nominating Com., ALA, list, 171 

Nontineres: ASD, 203; ACRL, 173; Amer 
can Association of Library Trustee 
PLA, 134; Armed Forces Librariat 
Section, PLA, 61; Exec. Bd., AL/ 
67; PLA, 60; RSD, 177; RTSD, 54 
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NORTE CAROLINA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION RE- 
CRUITMENT PROJECT: Initial conf. held, 
Meme to Mems., 392; initial conf., 
editorial, 495; establishes special 
Coordinating Committee on Recruit- 
ment, Bulletin Bd., 576 

Notable Books Council], transferred to 
ASD, 558 

NOTABLE Books OF 1957: list, 187-93; new 
release date, 60 

Notable Children’s Books—-1957, list, 
260-62 


O 


Oklahoma City Libraries, Community 
Workshop Div., Gray, 499-502 

Old Dominion Foundation, Ine., makes 
grant to ALA, Memo to Mems., 299 

On the Line with Library Week, Robling 
and Mathews, 14 

OPERATION LIBRARY, 60; adopted as inter- 
natl project, 131; brochures, 213; 
Moving Made Easier, Racine, Wis., 
Lorain, Ohio, Paulson and King, 627- 
29: Pennsylvania Style, Smith, 705; 
West Georgia; Tournament of Books, 
Pritchard, 197-206 

Organization Com., ALA, rpt. on assign- 
ment of responsibility for materials, 
600 

Organization and Management Sect., 
LAD, Midwinter highlights, 175 

Ottemiller, John H., appointed dir. L. 
Technology Feasibility Study, 243 

Our Opportunities, Morsch, 10 


P 


PACAF Basie Bibliography Project, 
Carter, 340-42 

PACIFIG NORTHWEST, Where California 
Vacations, Van Horne, 331-32 

Pakistan Library Association Formed, 
351 

Paperbounds in College Libraries, Ham- 
lin, including Survey of Use of Paper- 
backs in Libraries, Laskey, 29-33 

“Parents, Children, and Books” Work- 
shop, Univ. of Washington, 693 

Park, John C., Gifted Students Are 
Stimulated by Library Resources, 102- 
103 

Parker, Wyman W., Announcing the 1958 
ALA Awards, Scholarships, and Cita- 
tions, descr., 35-38; winners anned., 
678-82 : 
Parks, Alta, ltr., Why Publie Library 
Bookmobiles Serve Schools, 267-69 
Paulson, Arthur E., Jr., Moving Made 
Easier by “Operation Library,” 627-29 
Peckham, Howard H., ltr., poets and 
libraries, 735 

Pennsylvania, Library Progress in, 701 

Perry, Ann, ltr., recruiting brochure 
available, 84 

Personnel Administration Sect., LAD, 
Midwinter highlights, 175 

Piercy, Esther J., wins Margaret Mann 
citation, 681 (photo, 679) 

Pierpont Morgan Library, Observes Natl. 
L. Wk., 211 

Pijneburg-Sheridan, J., Iltr., invitation 
to Belgium, 380 

Poets and Libraries, ltr., Shapiro, reply, 
Mearns, 573-75; more letters, 735, 737 

Portland Drops Transaction Cards, Van 
Horne, 635 

POSTAL RATES: Proposed legislation, 
Washington Rpt., 138; 1958 increases, 


Krettek, 504; International book rate 
increase postponed, Bulletin Bd., 657 

Powell, Benjamin E., Revised Depository 
Library Legislation Now before Con- 
gress, 343-45 

Powell, Lawrence Clark, To Touch or 
Not to Touch, 631-32 

Prince, Mrs. Helen Kennedy, joins hdqrs. 
staff, 240 

Pritchard, J. Carson, Tournament of 
Books, 197-200 

Problems of Copyright Law Revision 
Affecting Libraries, Rogers, 245-48 

Processinc, An Experiment in Coopera- 
tive Processing, Mahoney, 127 

PROFESSIONAL AWARDS: see Awards ond 
Citations 

Professional Relations Com., AASchL, 
Midwinter highlights, 172 

PROGRAM EVALUATION AND BUDGET COM,, 
ALA: accepts periodical pub. subcom. 
rpt., 594; Midwinter highlights, 179; 
San Francisco highlights, 593-94 

Program Policy Com., ASD, Midwinter 
highlights, 172 

Progress and the American Library As- 
sociation, Greenaway, 813 

Progress in Interlibrary Cooperation, 
552 

Progress Report on Reference Services 
Division, Barton, 347 

Proposed amendments to ALA constitu- 
tion and bylaws, 64-66; 455.59 

Paychological Barriers to Weeding, Weze- 
man, 637-39 

Public Library Association: Midwinter 
highlights, 176; San Francisco high- 
lights, 601-02 

Public Library Bookmobile Service to 
Schools, 121-24 

PUBLIC LIBRARY STANDARDS: Do the Stand- 
ards Come up to Standard, Martin, 
755-60; Regional Libraries Are Not 
Peculiar, Currier, 763-64; Using the 
Standards in Studying Library Needs, 
Zimmerman, 760-63 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES CIRCULATION, 1950-57 in- 
crease, 489 

Public Libraries Division: see Public Li- 
brary Association 

Public Relations Sect., LAD, Midwinter 
highlights, 175 

Pusiiciry awarns, John Cotton Dana, 
deser., 36; winners anned., 681 

Pure and Applied Science Section, 
ACRL, revitalized, Midwinter High- 
lights, 173 


R 


Racine, Wis., P. L., Moving Made Easier 
by ‘Operation Library,” 627-29 

Rangoon, Univ. of establishes social 
sciences 1., Memo to Mems., 586 

Rane sooks, To Touch or Not to Touch, 
Powell, 631-32 

Rare Books Sect., ACRL, organized, Mid- 
winter highlights, 173 

Recording for the Blind, Inc., develop- 
ing 8 1/3 rpm records, Bulletin Bd., 
569 

Recrurrine: Career Guidance: A Key to 
Recruiting, Cornehlsen, 505-507; see 
also North Cerolina L. Assn. Recruit- 
ing Project 

Recrurrine BROCHURES: “Be a Librarian,” 
Bulletin Bd., 83; “. . . the Li- 
brarian,” Bulletin Bd., 659; “Your 
Career 2s a Librarian,” published by 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, 372 


Reference Services Division: Midwinter 
highlights, 177; progress rpt., Barton, 
347; San Francisco highlights, 602- 
603 

Regional Libraries Are Not Peculiar, 
Currier, 763-64 

Remley, A. L. resigns hdqrs. staff, Memo 
to Mems., 743 

Report of the Action Development 
Com., American Association of L, 
Trustees, 255 

Resources Com., ASD, reconstituted, 
Midwinter highlights, 172 

Resources and Technical Services Divi- 
sion; Midwinter highlights, 177; San 
Francisco highlights, 603-604 

Revised Depository Library Legislation 
New Before Congress, Powell, 343-45 

Robling, John S., Here’s What Hap- 
pened, rpt. on first Natl. L. Wk., 431- 
35; On the Line with Library Week, 14 

Rochester, N.Y., P. L. audio-visuals 
dept., A-V Circuit, 461 

Rogers, Joseph W., Problems of Copy- 
right Law Revision Affecting Libraries, 
245-48 

Rufsvold, Margaret I., Introductory state- 
ment to Standards and Guide for Un- 
dergraduate Library Science Programs 
for Presentation to Council at Mid- 
winter Meeting, 1959, 695-700 

Russell, Wendell H., ltr. Useful Atom 
Exhibit, 575 


S 


SADLEIR COLLECTION OF VICTORIAN FICTION, 
UCLA, To Touch or Not to Touch, 
Powell, 631-32 

Sandoe, Mildred W., ltr., Why Public Li. 
brary Bookmobiles Serve Schools, 267- 
69 

San Francisco: Adult Education in the 
Area, Conmy, 452-53; Cost of Visiting, 
Farrell, 450-51; Dressing Right for, 
Taylor, 452; hotels and rates, list, 41; 
Tours, Uridge, 449-50; Unique city, 
Conmy, 183-85 

San FRANCISCO CONFERENCE: Conf, notes, 
319-21; Highlights, 589-609; 1958 ALA 
Conterence, 39; Pre. and Post-Conf. 
workshops, insts., and symposiums, 
249-50; schedule of Open Mtgs., 317; 
Tentative Pgm., 305-16; 

San Francisco, the Unique City, Conmy, 
183-85 

Schmitt, Fannie, appointed editor, School 
Libraries, Midwinter Highlights, 172 

Scuotarsairs: Frederic G. Melcher: 

descr., 37; 1958 winner declines, 
682 
Grolier; deser., 363 winners anned., 
690 
Library Binding Institute scholarship 
estab,, Midwinter highlights, 171 
Library Services Act Scholarships in 
New York State, Verschoor, 349-50 
H. W. Wilson Co., descr., 37 

School Library and the Gifted Child, 
Batchelor, 93 

SCHOOL LIBRARIES: America’s School Li- 
braries Provide for the Gifted, Clark, 
97-100; The Challenge, Bryan, 95-96; 
Challenge for the Scientifically Tal- 
ented, Deason, 108; Elementary School 
Library and the Gifted, Frary, 100-101; 
Gifted Child and the Librarian, 
Herminghaus, 94; Gifted Students Are 
Stimulated by Library Resources, Park, 
102-103; Great Books Course Sends 
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Students to the Library, Lightner and 
Carpenter, 104-105; Honors in History 
Require Library Use, Thurber, 106; 
Library Materials for the Gifted, Gear- 
hart and Foster, 107-108; Library 
Services Act statement, 125; Rutgers 
conducts pilot study on central 1. 
service in elem. schs., Bulletin Bd., 
731; School Library and the Gifted 
Child, Batchelor, 93 

Science Book Selection, Weinstein, 509- 
13 

Scientifically Talented, Challenge for, 
Deason, 108 

Serving a Changing Population, Hornak, 
703 

Sevagian, Helen H. “My Family Reads,” 
Natl. L. Wk., in Boston, 636-39 

Shapiro, Karl, ltr., Poets and Libraries, 
573; more Itrs., 735, 737 

Shiroyan, Haig K., Itr., trustees, 240 

Smith, Calvin S., ltr., trustees, 240 

Smith, Dorothy K., appointed LAD con- 
sultant, 232 

Smith, Dorothy K., Operation Library, 
Pennsylvania Style, 703 

Smith, Hannis S., Jobs Ahead for ASD, 
713-14 

Smith, John E., California’s New Public 
Library Commission, 145; ltr., trustees, 
240 

Smith, Robert Paul, “Where Did You 
Go?" “To School.” 769-70 

Southern California Film Circuit Incor- 
porates, A-V Circuit, 553; correction, 
719 

Special Opportunities for Summer Study, 
348 r 

Special Projects Com., ASD, Midwinter 
highlights, 172 

Standards Com., AASchL, ` Midwinter 
highlights, 172 - 

Standards and Guide for undergraduate 
Library Science Programs for Presenta- 
tion to Council at Midwinter Meeting, 
1959, 695-700 

State Library Legislation—1958, Fergu- 
son, 765-68 

State Library Survey Com., AAStl, Mid- 
winter highlights, 173 

State Library Agencies Division: see 
American Association of State Libraries 

Stebbins, Kathleen, Mid-Pacific Library 
Conference, 608-09 

Stevenson, Grace T., editorial, 158 

Stibitz, Mildred T., Focus on World 
Affairs, 423-27 

Strouse, Dorothy, Administrator Looks at 
Bookmobile Service, 16-22; ltr., Why 
Public Library Bookmobiles Serve 
Schools, 267-69 
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T 


Tamaqua, Pa., P.L., assisted by ‘Op- 
eration Library,” Smith, 705 

Taylor, Alice, Dressing Right for San 
Francisco, 452 

Telereference feasibility study report 
available, Bulletin Bd., 731 

Ten Years of Fulbright Librarians, 
Adams, 407-12; additions to list, 576 

Thompson, Lawrence $S., ltr., bk. ex» 
hibits, 84 

Thurber, Gerrish, Honors in History Re~ 
quire Library Use, 106 

Te Touch or Not to Touch, Powell, 
631-32 

Too Busy to Think? Benton, 441-43 

Tournament of Books, Pritchard, 197-200, 
incl. What Was Behind It, Foster, 199 

Tours, San Francisco, Uridge, 449-450 

TRAINING AND RESEARCH, Increasing 
Efficiency through Training, Campbell, 
251-54 l 

TRANSACTION CHARGING: Portland Drops 
Transaction Cards, Van Horne, 635; 
ltrs., 737-38 

Trusrees: Library Trustee, Bergan, 323. 
26; Mbrship. campaign, Memo to 
Mems., 164; Trustee-Librarian Partner- 
ship, Itr., Mrs. George Rodney Wal- 
lace, 82; more letters, 238-41; see also 
American Association of Library Trus- 
tees : 

TRUSTEE CITATIONS: descr., 36; 1958 win- 
ners anned., Clarvoe and ,Compton, 
686-87 

Twenty Years A-Growing, McDonough, 
23-27 


Tyler Free Library, Greene, R.I, edi- > 


torial, 669 


U 


Undergraduate Library Science Programs, 
Standards and Guide, For Presentation 
to Council at Midwinter Meeting, 1959, 
695-700 

Unesco: Problems and Prospects, Evans, 
673-77 

U. S. Army Library in Italy Observes 
Natl. L. Wk., photo, 433 

UNITED STATES BOOK EXCHANGE: receives 
Council on Library Resources grant for 
survey of USBE operations, 569: Usual 
Crisis, Kipp, 508 

Uridge, Margaret D., San Francisco 
Tours, 449-450 

Using the Standards in Studying Library 
Needs, Zimmerman, 760-63 

Utilizing Community Resources, Gray, 
499.502 


V 


Vancouver’s First Internatl. Festival, 33: 

Van Horne, Bernard, Portland Drop 
Transaction Cards, 635: annual in 
ventory and transaction charging, ltrs. 
737-38; Where California Vacations 
331-32 

Van Hoesen, Florence, wins Beta Ph 
Mu award, 680 (photo, 679) 

Vainstein, Rose, Library Services to th 
Nation, 334-38 

Verschoor, Irving A., Library Service 
Act Scholarships in New York State 
349.50 

W 


Wallace, Mrs. George Rodney, ltr., tru: 
tees, 83; replies, 238, 240-41 

Wallace, Sarah L., lir., 82 

Waller, Theodore, named acting chmn 
Internatl. Relations Com., 392 

Webb, Marian A., kr, 238 

Werepinc, Psychological Barriers t 
Wezeman, 637-39 

Weiher, Joan, Itr., Editor Needs a 
Editor, 492 

Weinstein, Frederic D., Book Selectio 
in the Sciences, 509-13; reader con 
ment, 576 

Wezeman, Frederick, Psychological Ba: 
riers to Weeding, 637-39 

Wheatley, Mrs. Bernice, ltr., Why Publi 
Library Bookmobiles Serve School: 
267-69; correction, 382 

Where California Vacations, Van Horn: 
331-32 

“Where Did You Go?” “To School. 
“What Did you Learn?” “Abot 
Libraries.” Smith, 769-70 

White, Ruth A., appointed asst., PL/ 
644 

Why Public Library Bookmobiles Ser: 
Schools, 267-69; correction, 382 

WILLIAM ELDER MARCUS CONTEST; anned 
133; winners anncd., 783-84 

World of Books, Greenaway, 611-18 

World Wakes Up to Read, Carlson, 6: 

WILSON SCHOLARSHIPS, descr., 37 


Y 


Young Adult Services Division: Mi 
winter highlights, 178; San Francist 
highlights, 604 

“Your Career as a Librarian,” reeruitix 
pamphlet published, Bulletin Bd., 3° 


Z 


Zimmerman, Carma R., ltr., Trust 
Action Report, 380; Using the Stan 
ards in Studying Library Needs, 760- 
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